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The Social Psychology of the Gift 


Barry Schwartz 


ABSTRACT 


In the first section of this essay gift exchange is discussed in terms of its relevance for 
the development and maintenance of identity, The acceptance of a gift, it is suggested, is in 
fact an acceptance of the giver’s ideas as to what one’s desires and needs are. Gift giving as 
a mode of social control and expression of unfriendliness is considered. The relationship 
between gift exchange and social structure is analyzed from the standpoint of the “gratitude 
imperative.” The essay is concluded with a treatment of benefit exchange as a technique for 


the regulation of shared guilt. 


THE GIFT AS A GENERATOR OF IDENTITY 


Differential emphasis has been placed 
upon form and content in social analysis. 
Simmel’s discussion of “sociability” is per- 
haps the most radical statement on form in 
social life, for it is with regard to this mode 
of sociation that content is asserted to be 
of no consequence.t Goffman expresses a 
similar idea, the “Rule of Irrelevance,” in 
his essay “Fun in Games.” The content of 
the game, as that of sociability, must be 
“self-sufficient” or irrelevant to the rela- 
tionship between players in non-game en- 
counters.” This is especially true of the 
gift, over whose contents an excessive dis- 
play of pleasure or displeasure would af- 
front the giver, violate the Rule of Irrele- 
vance, and take the entire encounter out of 
the sphere of “pure” sociability. 

The rules of self-sufficiency or irrele- 
vance must not be understood to imply 


*Georg Simmel, “Sociability’ in Kurt Wolff 
(ed.), The’ Sociology of Georg Simmel (New York: 
Free Press, 1950), pp. 40-55. 

1 Erving Goffman, “Fun in Games” in Encoun- 
ters (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961), p. 19. 


that the contents of things can be stripped 
of their meanings. Thus, despite the prin- 
ciple which subordinates the content or 
quality of the gift to its significance as a 
token of the social relationship itself, it is 
clear that the presentation of a gift is an 
imposition of identity. 

Gifts are one of the ways in which the 
pictures that others have of us in their 
minds are transmitted. This point is seen 
in recurrent controversies over the preva- 
lence of “war toys” on American gift lists. 
And the function of “masculine” and “fem- 
inine” gifts relative to sexual identification 
is clear enough. By the giving of different 
types of “masculine” gifts, for example, 
the mother and father express their image 
of the child as “a little soldier” or “a little 
chemist or engineer.” Doubtlessly, an anal- 
ysis of the gift-buying habits of parents 
would be a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of socialization. One important 
aspect of such an investigation would surely 
focus upon the increasing popularity of 
educational toys, the bisexual distribution 
of which may contribute to and reflect the 
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lessening differentiation of American sex 
roles. 

The gift as an imposition of identity is 
well seen in its burlesqued form, the “Office 
Pollyanna,” the ideal type of which obtains 
when gift recipients are chosen at random 
and presented with inexpensive items which 
make comical or witty reference to that 
part of their personal makeup which, in 
the eyes of the giver, is most worthy of 
exaggeration. 

If gift giving socializes and serves as a 
generator of identity, it becomes necessary 
to acknowledge the existence of gifts which 
facilitate or impede maturation. One way 
in which upwardly mobile parents cause 
anxiety in their children is to provide gifts 
for which they are not yet ready—or even 
gifts whose level they have long ago out- 
grown. In this light, regressive possibilities 
exist on both sides of every gift-giving 
relationship. What has been implied here 
is that gift giving plays a role in status 
maintenance and locomotion. This is illus- 
trated best in the “rites of passage” which 
gifts normally accompany. In such in- 
stances, they not only serve the recipient 
(e.g., a newlywed) as tools with which to 
betray more easily his or her former self 
but symbolize as well the social support 
necessary for such a betrayal. 


THE GIVER 


The gift imposes an identity upon the 
giver as well as the receiver. On the one 
hand, gifts, as we noted, are frequently 
given which are consonant with the char- 
acter of the recipient; yet, such gifts reveal 
an important secret: the idea which the 
recipient evokes in the imagination of the 
giver, This point enables us to appose to 
Cooley’s recognition of the social looking 
glass an additional source of self-concept: 
this is our “ideas of others”—which, when 
made public, are self-defining. Indeed, gift 
giving is a way of free associating about 
the recipient in his presence and sometimes 
in the presence of others. This principle 
is recognized by the maker of a last will 


who is obliged to distribute benefits among 


two or more persons. The identity he there- 
by generates for himself is perhaps thé 
most important of a long career of identity 
pronouncements, for it is his last—and is 
unalterable. 

The act of giving is self-defining in a 
more direct way. Men tend to confirm their 
own identity by presenting it to others in 
objectified form. An extreme instance of 
this type of self-presentation is the display 
of masculinity through the giving of gift 


cigars following the birth of a child. Emer- 


son, in fact, has suggested that this tend- 
ency toward self-objectification be made 
explicit (and in so doing provides insight 
into that which the new father’s gift cigar 
symbolizes) : 

The only gift is a portion of thyself... . 
Therefore the poet brings his poem; the shep- 
herd, his lamb: the farmer, corn; the miner, 
a gem; the sailor, coral and shells; the painter, 
his picture; the girl, a handkerchief of her 
own sewing, This is right and pleasing, for 
it restores society in so far to its primary 
basis, when a man’s biography is conveyed 
in a gifts 


It is common knowledge that men present 
themselves publicly by the conspicuous 
presentation of gifts. Generous contribu- 
tions to charity have always been a source 
of prestige in the United States. This is 
especially true when such gestures are made 
by individuals rather than corporations, 
and has been carried to an extreme by the 
members of movie society, for whom giving 
is an aspect of public relations. But pro- 
fessional fund raisers recognize this tend- 
ency in general society as well and there- 
fore provide “I Gave” stickers which are 
generally affixed to the front door as certi- 
fication of the family’s willingness and abil- 
ity to give away wealth. The charity pot- 
latch is an important mode of the public 
presentation of self. 

In middle- and upper-class society, the 
wife is a ceremonial consumer of goods, for 


3 Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Gifts,” in Emerson’s 
Essays (Philadelphia: Spencer Press, 1936), p. 358. 
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decency “requires the wife to consume some 
goods conspicuously for the reputability 
of the household and its head.’’* Thus, the 
husband elaborates his identity by the be- 
stowal of gifts upon the wife, who becomes 
the public exponent of his selfhood. Chil- 
dren, furthermore, are more and more 
assuming the role of family status repre- 
sentatives as the adult female moves from 
the social to the economic sphere. The gift 
presentation of automobiles and other ex- 
pensive items to children and teenagers 
testifies to this drift. Of course, the nega- 
tive side of an excessive giving—receiving 
ratio in favor of the parents consists of a 
denial to the child of those rewards to self- 
hood which accompany the giving of gifts, 
the chief of which is an image of oneself as 
a source of gratification to others. 

This leads into the interesting area of 
the giving of gifts to oneself. This is nor- 
mally spoken of in terms of “self-indul- 
gence,” opposition to which, stripped to its 
essentials, represents an unwillingness on 
the part of the ego to strike a bargain with 
the id. This inflexibility is dangerous when 
other people (as sources of satisfaction) 
are not available, for it makes adjustment 
to hostile or impersonal environments un- 
likely. Deprived of material demonstra- 
tions of recognition from others, the in- 
ternalization of such disregard can only 
be avoided by the utilization of one- 
self as a source of pleasure. The “self- 
gratifier” is an interesting product of the 
non-intimate community who, despite his 
pervasiveness, has received little attention 
from the social sciences. This is the person 
who, without significant affectional bonds, 


somehow makes it through life in one piece. - 


He creates his own (emotional) “nutrition” 
and survives. 


GIFT REJECTION 


Earlier, in our treatment of the gift as 
an imposition of identity, it was suggested 
“Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure 


Class (New York: Modern Library, 1934), p. 83. 
See also pp. 85, 149. 


that the acceptance of a present is in fact 
an acceptance of the giver’s ideas as to 
what one’s desires and needs are. Conse- 
quently, to accept a gift is to accept (at 
least in part) an identity, and to reject a 
gift is to reject a definition of oneself. It 
follows that the receipt of gifts from two 
incompatible persons or groups raises ques- 
tions as to the real source of one’s identi- 
fication. 

At another extreme are found outright 
rejections of gifts with a conscious view 
to affirming the selfhood whose status an 
acceptance would threaten. A radical illus- 
tration from Ruth Benedict makes this 
type of reaction clear in our minds: 


Throw Away invited the clan of his friend to 
a feast of salmon berries and carelessly served 
the grease and berries in canoes that had not 
been cleaned sufficiently to do them honor. 
Fast Runner chose to take this as a gross in- 
sult. He refused the food, lying down with 
his black bear blanket drawn over his face, 
and all his relatives, seeing he was displeased, 
followed his example.® 


The covering of the face suggests that Fast 
Runner is defending himself against the 
disparaging definitions of his selfhood which 
the dirty canoes imply. And from the 
standpoint of the giver of the rejected gift, 
we see an immediate world that has some- 
how lost its dependability. As Helen M. 
Lynd notes, the giver trusts himself to 
“a situation that is not there” and is there- 
by forced to cope with the dilemma of 
shame, 


GIFT EXCHANGE, CONTROL 
AND SUBORDINATION 


Levi-Strauss has written that “goods are 
not only economic commodities but vehicles 
and instruments for realities of another 
order: influence, power, sympathy, status, 
emotion; and the skillful game of exchange 
consists of a complex totality of maneuvers, 
conscious or unconscious, in order to gain 
security and to fortify one’s self against 


ë Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: 
Mentor Books, 1960), pp. 175-76. 
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risks incurred through alliances and rival- 
ry.”®8 In other words; the regulation of one’s 
bonds to others is very much part of the 
matter of the exchange of goods. Similarly, 
Homans and Malinowski have convincingly 
argued that men are less constrained in 
their actions by separate controlling activi- 
ties and institutions than by obligations 
which they incur in reference to one an- 
other.” Furthermore, it is generally true 
that men maintain ascendancy by regulat- 
ing the indebtedness of others to them. An 
exaggerated instance of this is described in 
Korn and McCorkle’s essay on prison so- 
cialization: 

Once an inmate has accepted any material 
symbol of service it is understood that the 
donor of these gifts has thereby established 
personal rights over the receiver. The extreme 
degree to which these mutual aid usages have 
been made dependent to power struggles is il- 
lustrated by the custom of forcing other in- 
mates to accept cigarettes... . Aggressive in- 
mates will go to extraordinary lengths to place 
gifts in the cells of inmates they have se- 
lected for personal domination. These intended 
victims, in order to escape the threatened 
bondage, must find the owner and insist that 
the gifts be taken back.§ 


The principle of reciprocity, then, may be 
used as a tool in the aspiration for and 
protection of status and control, William F. 


8 Claude Levi-Strauss, “The Principle of Reci- 
procity” in Lewis A. Coser and Bernard Rosenberg 
(eds.), Sociological Theory (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1965), p. 76. Similarly, Michael Polanyi is 
quoted by Norman Brown: “He [man] does not 
act so as to safeguard his individual interest in the 
possession of material goods; he acts so as to safe- 


guard his social standing, his social claims, his so- . 


cial assets” (Brown, Life against Death [New York: 
Random House, 1959], p. 262). 


T George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1960), pp. 284- 
92; Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in 
Savage Society (Paterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams 
& Co., 1959), pp. 58, 59. 

8 Richard Korn and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Re- 
socialization within Walls,” Annals of the Ameri- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCXCIII (May, 1954), 90. 


Whyte, for instance, notes that the leader 
takes care not to fall into debt to his fol- 
lowers but to insure, on the contrary, that 
the benefits he renders unto others are 
never fully repaid.® Parents are especially 
aware of the fact that the child pays the 
cost of social inferiority when he accepts 
a gift from them and fails to reciprocate. 
“What is more,” notes Homans, “he may, 
in becoming an inferior, become also a 
subordinate: the only way he can pay his 
debt may be to accept the orders of the 
giver.”2° This principle is perhaps nowhere 
better seen than through the character of 
Santa Claus, the greatest of all gift givers, 
whose powers of surveillance and ability to 
grant and withhold benefits are annually 
exploited by parents as instruments of con- 
trol over their children. 

Santa Claus should not be taken lightly 
by the sociologist for, as we have seen, he 
plays an imporiant role with respect to 
social control. It must also be noticed 
that he is not only a Christian but a Cauca- 
sian—and a blue-eyed Nordic one at that. 
This has particular significance for the 
non-Christian and non-Caucasian. That 
little Jewish boys and girls, for example, 
must depend upon a blue-eyed Christian 
for their gifts may lead to many hypoth- 
eses concerning the role of the myth in 
general and of St. Nicholas in particular 
with respect to ethnic dominance. Most 
Jewish parents are very aware of Santa’s 
great seductive powers and of his ability 
to confound the developmental problem 
of ethnic identification. Therefore, the ex- 
istence of Santa Claus is sometimes denied 
straightaway, and in his stead the hero of 


°’ William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), p. 258. 


* George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1961), p. 319. 


"For a general discussion of the social role of 
Santa Claus, see James H. Barnett, The American 
Christmas (New York: Macmillan Co., 1954). 
See also Warren O. Hagstrom, “What Is the Mean- 
ing of Santa Clausr” American Sociologist, I (No- 
vember, 1966), 248-52. 
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the Jewish holiday of Hanukkah, Judas 
Maccabee, is placed. But there is no contest: 
first of all, Judas is not a gift giver and as 
such is due neither promises of loyalty nor 
obedience. Further, there is no connection 
between the Hanukkah gift and the Macca- 
bees. It is little wonder that Jewish chil- 
dren feel themselves shortchanged in De- 
cember, for Hanukkah is indeed an imita- 
tion Christmas—and the very existence of 
imitation implies a dominant object and an 
inferior one, The Hanukkah gift, moreover, 
lacks the sociological quality of the Christ- 
mas present. The former, often given in 
the form of cash or Hanukkah gelt, merely 
(in Simmelian terms) “expresses the gen- 
eral element contained in all exchangeable 
objects, that is, their exchange value, it is 
incapable of expressing the individual ele- 
ment in them.”! By contrast, the concrete 
Christmas present, especially chosen in 
terms of the personality of giver and re- 
ceiver, is more specifically reflective of 
and incorporable into their respective life 
systems. To this extent, the giver of Ha- 
nukkah gelt inevitably surrenders to the 
recipient a measure of control because 
money, unlike a particular commodity, does 
not presume a certain life system: it may 
be used in any way and thus becomes a 
more flexible instrument of the possessor’s 
volition. 

Incidentally, the above point, it seems, 
is relevant to the area of public assistance, 
where there has been some debate about 
whether benefits to the needy should be 
given in the form of cash or goods. Social 
workers are more prone to argue in favor 
of the former alternative, often on the 


basis of its implications for the psycho- - 


logical autonomy of the recipient. Oppo- 
nents of this policy argue that the presenta- 
tion of money severely limits the welfare 
department’s band of control, for cash may 
be spent on disapproved commodities, Its 
abstraectness dissolves the authority of the 
giver, which is inherent in concrete items. 


4 Simmel, “Faithfulness and Gratitude,” op. cit., 
pp. 390-91. 


GIFT GIVING AS AN UNFRIENDLY ACT 


Once a connection is made between gift 
exchange and social control, it becomes 
necessary to explore the possibility of un- 
friendliness as a component of gift giving. 
One need not look far before ample evi- 
dence for such a possibility is found. Low- 
ell’s assertion that “a gift without the giver 
is bare” implies that sincere affection is not 
a necessary correlate of gift presentation. 
But the popular warning, “Never look a 
gift horse in the mouth,” is an even more 
direct acknowledgment of gifts as expres- 
sions of hostility. And the practical joke is 
an instance of man’s need to give gifts which 
hurt or embarrass the recipient: “hot” 
chewing gum, cigars that blow up, gift- 
wrapped boxes containing a replica of a 
portion of feces, etc., are all purchased with 
a view to the direct or indirect satisfaction 
of this need. 

The very nature of the gift exchange 
provides a condition for unfriendliness. Al- 
though gift giving is itself rewarding (in 
ways to be later described), it is accom- 
panied by obvious deprivation as well, for 
the giver presents to another that which 
could have been employed for self-grati- 
fication. While he may receive a gift in 
return, there is certainly some loss of per- 
sonal control over income and output of 
goods and money. The recipient in this 
light becomes a depriver about whom vari- 
ous degrees of ambivalence may emerge. 

But the most obvious instance of hos- 
tility in gift exchange is found in the pot- 
latch, which has as an essential aim the 
degradation of the recipient. Among the 
Arapesh, for example, a buanyin or exchange 
partner is assigned in early male adoles- 
cence, It is the duty of the duanyins, 
writes Mead, to insult one another contin- 
ually and to try to outdo one another in 
gift exchange.’ But it is the Kwakiutl 
who carry this practice to its extreme. Here, 
the boy who receives his first gift selects 
another person to receive a gift from him. 


"€ Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament (New 
York: New American Library, 1962), pp. 34-35. 
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“When the time came for repayment if he 
had not double the original gift to return 
as interest, he was shamed and demoted, 
and his rival’s prestige correspondingly en- 
hanced.””44 

Benedict describes the phenomenon at 
greater length: 


The whole economic system of the Northwest 
Coast was bent to the service of this obsession. 
There were two means by which a chief could 
achieve the victory he sought. One was by 
shaming his rival by presenting him with more 
property than he could return with the re- 
quired interest. The other was by destroying 
property. In both cases the offering called for 
return, though in the first case the giver’s 
wealth was augmented and in the second he 
stripped himself of goods. The consequences 
of the two methods seems to us at the oppo- 
site poles. To the Kwakiutl they were merely 
complementary means of subduing a rival, and 
the highest glory of life was the act of com- 
plete destruction. It was a challenge, exactly 


like the selling of a copper, and it was always- 


done in opposition to a rival who must then, 
in order to save himself from shame, destroy 
an equal amount of valuable goods.1® 


Marcel Mauss was rightly struck by the 
similarity between the potlatch and con- 
spicuous spending in the twentieth cen- 
tury.t® He neglected, however, to indicate 
that it was Veblen who had done the most 
extensive study of “conspicuous waste” in 
his Theory of the Leisure Class. The goals 
of such waste are essentially those direct- 
ing the Kwakiutl: extravagant provision 
of commodities is made with a view to 
shaming the consumers, especially those 
who openly compete with the host in such 


matters as feasts, balls, and other social | 


events.t? 

One expresses unfriendliness through 
gift giving by breaking the rule of approxi- 
mate reciprocity (returning a gift in near, 


x Benedict, of. cit., p. 169. 
1 Ibid., p. 172. 


18 Marcel Mauss, The Gift (London: Cohen & 
West, 1954), p. 4. 


“Veblen, op. cit., p. 75. 


but not exact, value of that received). .' 
Returning “tit for tat” transforms tke re- 
lation into an economic one and expresses 
a refusal to play the role of grateful recip- 
ient, This offense represents a desize to 
end the relationship or at least define it on 
an impersonal, non-sentimental level. An 
exact return, then, is essentially a refusal 
to accept a “token of regard,” which is to 
Mauss, “the equivalent of a declaration of 
war; it is a refusal of friendship and inter- 
course.””!8 


Both gift giver and receiver evaluate ~ 


presents according to some frame oi ref- 
erence. A giver may therefore express con- 
tempt for the recipient by purchasing for 
him an inferior gift (in comparison with 
his gifts to others). Thus unfriendliness is 
shown by the mere invocation of a frame 
of reference. This mechanism, of course, is 
what enables the last will and testament to 
become partly an instrument for the ex- 
pression of hostility. 

We might also mention the object-lero- 
gation ritual by means of which the gift to 
be presented is “cursed.” This ritual is 
reserved especially for those occasions 
where a presentation of a token of regard 
is mandatory. Thus children, in relaying 
a Christmas gift from their parents to the 
teacher, will feign a spit upon the package 
—or suggest its use as toilet paper, with 
an indecent gesture. Such rituals hare as 
their purpose the “contamination” o7 the 
item with unfriendly sentiment. The ritual 
yields its fruit when the teacher accepts 
the contaminated gift with pleasure and 
thanks. On the other hand, the recipient 
may be aware of the contempt of the ziver 
and, though obliged to accept the gift, 
may prevent contamination by destroying 
it, failing to use it, forgetting about it, etc. 

Gifts may reflect unfriendliness In at 
least two final ways. First, the gold watch 
presented at retirement is normally more 
representative of a feeling of good ridcance 
than of recognition for achievement; it is 
indeed a gilded “pink slip.” Lastly, psy- 


18 Mauss, of. cit., p. 11. 
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choanalytic theories of symbolism suggest 
that death wishes may be expressed in such 
gift objects as electric trains, satin blankets, 
ships, and other vehicles which take “long 
journeys.” Inasmuch as such theories are 
valid, the popularity of electric trains as 
Christmas gifts has enormous implications. 


UNFRIENDLINESS IN THE RECIPIENT 


What has been said about unfriendliness 
in gift giving should not draw attention 
away from hostility in the receiver. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson reminds us of this point 
in his essay: 


The law of benefits is a difficult channel, which 
requires careful sailing. .. . We wish to be 
self sustained. We do not quite forgive a giver. 
The hand that feeds us is in some danger of 
being bitten. We can receive anything from 
love, for that is a way of receiving it from 
ourselves; but not from anyone who assumes 
to bestow. We sometimes hate the meat which 
we eat, because there seems something of de- 
grading dependence in living by it.19 


Emerson here suggests that an understand- 
ing or meaningful analysis of gift exchange 
requires a knowledge of the relationship 
between giver and receiver. 


STATUS ANXIETY 


The possibility of unfriendliness in the 
gift exchange is recognized by most people. 
This is best supported by reference once 
again to popular slogans and proverbs 
which warn against being deceived by the 
gift. Translated sociologically, there is a 
general awareness that gift givers and re- 
ceivers do not always believe in the role 
they are playing: the thought behind the 
gift may run anywhere from cynicism 
to sincerity. Insofar as persons employ 
one another as “social looking glasses,” 
this variability in role sincerity gives rise 
to an uncertainty which may be called 
“status anxiety.” Yet, it might also be 
suggested that the cynical giver (or the 
cynical role player, in general) is himself 
plagued by two sources of discomfort: 


2 Emerson, op. cit., p. 359. 


there exists both the fear of “being found 
out” and a degree of guilt over the in- 
sincerity itself. When ambivalence reaches 
a certain point, the compulsive gift giver 
emerges who protects himself from both 
guilt and the unmasking anxiety by ritual- 
istic presentations. In general, then, the 
ritual of gift exchange is not understand- 
able by its anxiety-reducing qualities alone; 
it is itself a generator of anxiety, for if it 
is not properly executed, the public front 
of sincerity is likely to be jeopardized. 


AWARDS 


Gifts as ceremonial tokens of regard 
may be distributed analytically into two 
overlapping categories: those presented in 
recognition of status and those presented 
in recognition of achievement. In | the 
former grouping are found Christmas, 
birthday, and anniversary gifts, Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day presents, and so 


forth. We find the purest forms of the © 


achievement gift in prizes, trophies, etc. 
Mixed forms involve achievement gifts for 
persons of a certain (usually kinship) sta- 
tus, for example, graduation presents. 

It is important, however, to note that 
status gifts are often presented publicly as 
achievement gifts. Levi-Strauss, for ex- 
ample, writes, “the refinement of selection 
fof Christmas cards], their outstanding 
designs, their price, the quantity sent or 
received, give evidence (ritually exhibited 
on the mantlepiece during the week of 
celebration), of the recipient’s social bonds 
and the degree of his prestige.’*° Thus 
status and achievement gifts share a char- 
acteristic which provides insight into one 
of their more important properties: both 
are objectifications of past or present social 
relationships. The ceremonial display of 
such objectifications is a powerful tend- 
ency in social life: persons invariably seek 
to make known their social bonds in daily 
encounters. Veblen suggests that in ad- 
vanced societies this tendency “develops in- 
to a system of rank titles, degrees and in- 


=» Levi-Strauss, of. cit., p. 77. 
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signia, typical examples of which are he- 
raldic devices, medals and honorary deco- 
rations.”?! The presentation of self, then, 
is often made with symbols of one’s con- 
nections to others. And gifts represent the 
purest forms of such symbols. These may 
of course be displayed with such elabora- 
tion and ostentation as to bring down the 
displeasure of the audience. Thus, the gift 
diamond, automobile, or other trophies 
must be displayed tactfully and with a 
certain degree of humility. 


GIFT EXCHANGE, RECIPROCITY 
AND DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


Gift exchange is governed by the norm 
of reciprocity. The degree to which this 
norm has been fulfilled in a given exchange 
of gifts may be stated in terms of distribu- 
tive justice, which obtains when social re- 
wards are proportional to costs and to in- 
vestments. The concept of distributive jus- 
tice is important in itself for it leads to 
interesting and non-obvious statements 
about human behavior. The principle tells 
us, for example, that a gift giver will ex- 
perience discomfort if reciprocity fails to 
occur; but the idea that over-reciprocation 
will produce disturbance in the original 
giver is more interesting and leads into the 
area of undeserved rewards, to which 
shame, according to Helen M. Lynd, is 
connected.?* The use of a reward (often 
in the form of a gift) as a punishment is a 
device employed by many sets of contem- 
porary “love-oriented” parents and may 
be subsumed under the general category 
of “shaming techniques,” which consist of 
three separate operations: (1) the provi- 
sion for the child of an unfavorable deroga- 


* Veblen, op. cit., p. 44. 


* Helen M. Lynd, On Shame and the Search for 
Identity (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1958), p. 34. For a discussion oi this topic in terms 
of balance theory, see C. Norman Alexander, Jr., 
and Richard L. Simpson, “Balance Theory and 
Distributive Justice,’ Sociological Inquiry, 
XXXIV (Spring, 1964), 182-92. Homans’ rule of 
distributive justice is stated in his Secial Behavior 
(n. 10 above), p. 75. 


tion-praise ratio, (2) the presentation of 
a gift, and (3) a verbal declaration of the 
lack of commensurability between the 
child’s merit and the gift he has received. 
(“Daddy and mommy are giving you a 
present even though you’ve been a bad 
boy!”) Shame is therefore doubly estab- 
lished by a statement of one’s knowledge 
of another’s sins and the giving of a reward 
despite them. 

Distributive justice is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the rule which prohibits 
an equal-return “payment” in gift ex- 
change. This suggests that every gift-ex- 
changing dyad (or larger group) is char- 
acterized by a certain “balance of debt” 
which must never be brought into equi- 
librium, for a perfect level of distributive 
justice is typical of the economic rather 
than the social exchange relationship. It 
has, in fact, already been suggested that the 
greater the correspondence in value be- 
tween gift received and gift returned, the 
less the sentimental component in the re- 
lationship is likely to be. But this propo- 
sition needs to be qualified by our noting 
that an absence or inadequate amount of 
reciprocity is not at all functional for the 
intimate relationship, There exists, then, 
a band—between complete and incomplete 
or inadequate reciprocity—within which 
the giver of the return gift must locate 
its value. 

The continuing balance of debt—now in 
favor of one member, now in favor of the 
other—insures that the relationship þe- 
tween the two continue, for gratitude will 
always constitute a part of the bond link- 
ing them. Gouldner, in this connection, 


‘considered gift exchange as a “starting 


mechanism” for social relationships,?% 

Simmel likened the phenomenon to “‘iner- 

tia” in his essay on “Faithfulness and Grat- 

itude”’: 

An action between men may be engendered 

by love or greed of gain, obedience or hatred, 
= Alvin Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciprocity: 


A Preliminary Statement,” American Sociological 
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sociability or lust for domination alone, but 
this action usually does not exhaust the crea- 
tive mood which, on the contrary, somehow 
lives on in the sociological situation it has 
produced. Gratitude is definitely such a con- 
tinuance. .. . If every grateful action, which 
lingers on from good turns received in the 
past, were suddenly eliminated, society (at 
least as we know it) would break apart.*4 


It must be noted that gratitude binds 
not only the living, but connects the living 
and the dead as well. The will is an institu- 
tionalization of such a connection, Inher- 
ited benefits, insofar as they cannot be 
reciprocated, generate eternal indebtedness 
and thereby link together present and past. 
Thus the absence of a sense of family tra- 
dition among the poor is due not only to 
familial instability, for example, “serial 
monogamy,” but to a lack of willable com- 
modities, that is, gratitude imperatives. 

Simmel makes another important obser- 
vation which implies that every gift-ex- 
changing dyad is characterized by a moral 
dominance of one member over another. 
This has to do with the initiation of bene- 
fit exchange: 


Once we have received something good from 
another person, once he has preceded us with 
his action, we no longer can make up for it 
completely, no matter how much our return 
gift or service may objectively or legally sur- 
pass his own. The reason is that his gift, be- 
cause it was first, has a voluntary character 
which no return gift can have. For, to return 
the benefit we are obliged ethically; we oper- 
ate under a coercion which, though neither 
social nor legal but moral, is still a coercion. 
The first gift is given in full spontaneity; it 
has a freedom without any duty, even without 
the duty of gratitude.?5 


Following the same line of thought leads 
us to observe the tendency for initial ag- 
gression to be opposed with a dispropor- 
tional amount of hostility, for the original 
ageressive act contains the decisive ele- 
ment of freedom, The object of the initial 

*4 Georg Simmel, “Faithfulness and Gratitude,” 
op. cit., p. 389. 

* Ibid., p. 392. 


attack justifies his own retaliation, no mat- 
ter how superior or devastating it may be, 
by simply noting the voluntary character 
of the original hostility. It is perhaps for 
this reason that vengeance is restrained in 
ancient (lex talionis) and modern law— 
and in moral interdictions as well. (‘‘Venge- 
ance is mine, saith the Lord.’) 

In order to draw our discussion on obli- 
gation balance to its logical completion, 
we are required to note that, while a gift 
exchange of items of nearly equal value 
generates gratiutde, which binds the rela- 
tion long after the exchange has actually 
taken place, an absence of reciprocity will 
inject into the bond an element of hostility 
that will be equally persistent. Simmel, 
then, failed to recognize the negative con- 
sequences of the norm of reciprocity, which 
prescribe vengeance, or at least grudge, for 
harm done, just as their counterparts call 
for reimbursement and gratitude for bene- 
fits received. It is, in this regard, worth not- 
ing that man could not altogether cease to 
show vengeance without ceasing to show 
gratitude as well, for both reflect and de- 
pend upon the internalized imperative of 
reciprocity. 


SUSPENSE AND SOCIAL EXCHANGE 


We have just completed a discussion of 
that quality of gift exchange which provides 
a social relationship with inertia, in the 
form of gratitude or grudge. It remains to 
point out that the gift has a binding effect 
upon the relation before it is actually 
given and received. The growing cohesion 
of two potential exchangers, for example, 
obviously results from mutual expectation 


- of a gift. Now, mutual expectation is re- 


flective of an important fact about social 
life; that is, its easy predictability: the 
institutionalization of social action provides 
for this. But the substance of social life is 
as unpredictable as its form is certain—~ 
and this property of social exchange saves 
us from the tedium of perfect knowledge. 
Without suspense, the entire tone of the 
gift exchange is altered—and with it, the 
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relationship, which is correspondingly de- 
prived of its mystery and surprise. Gifts 
are hidden or kept secret for the sake of 
the giver as well as the receiver for, as 
noted, the recipient’s reaction to the pres- 
ent is crucial to the giver, 

Suspense is most prevalent in childhood, 
since gifts differ greatly from year to year 
as a result of maturation. In contrast, the 
adult’s status is more stable, and the types 
of gifts he receives will normally follow 
a set pattern. 


SUSPENSE AND INSULATION 


Although suspense develops gradually, 
it ends abruptly when the unknown gift 
is revealed. Therefore, if suspense were the 
only constituent of the impending gift ex- 
change, its consummation would imme- 
diately plunge the exchange partners into 
boredom, To some degree, this is general 
throughout society, as the “after-Christ- 
mas letdown” testifies. However, gift ex- 
change is insulated by other less suspense- 
producing events, for example, the feast 
and church services, family get-togethers, 
leisure-time activities, etc., which imme- 
diately follow the exchange. Through such 
insulating devices the post-exchange “let- 
down” is cushioned. It is implied here, of 
course, that persons participating in the 
feasts, reunions, and whatnot be outside 
the circle of gift exchangers. 

The foregoing account of insulation is a 
specific instance of the more general prin- 
ciple that a certain degree of group inco- 
hesion is functional for its preservation as 
far as the non-integration of its parts pre- 
vents an externally imposed shock from 
permeating its entire system.?® Thus, while 
each exchange circle experiences the “after- 
Christmas letdown” individually, the shock 
is irrelevant to their coming together for 
feasting and sociability; thereby the dis- 
tant circles provide for one another the 


“ Alvin Gouldner, “Reciprocity and Autonomy 
in Functional Theory,” in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), 
Symposium on Sociological Theory (Evanston: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1959), p. 253, 


support which the constituents of a single 
system would fail to give by force of their 
integration. 

It therefore becomes meaningless to 
speak, as Gouldner does, of need satiszac- 
tion being related to the degree of depend- 
ence of one object upon another,?’ for our 
discussion has shown this notion to be 
too static for social analysis. It is cear 
that members of a social circle may be re- 
sourceful to one another up to a certain 
point in time, after which they must turn 
from each other to other circles for support 
or gratification. This has been shown to be 
the case in Christmas gift exchange, end, 
if space permitted, other examples coul be 
cited. Our time, however, would be more 
profitably employed by noting that the 
process we have just described is subsum- 
able under the property of “autonomy tol- 
eration,” which provides for the system’s 
periodic setting free of its members to find 
“rescue persons” outside its own bounda- 
ries and thus to remind its members of its 
own mortality and replaceability.22 The 
check on a group’s encompassing tendencies 
is institutionalized in conventional society 
by such mechanisms as the wife’s and Eus- 
band’s “night out” for cards or bowling, 
or the more extended “trips home” and 
“camping expeditions.” Gift exchange with 
persons outside of the immediate sozial 
circle is an especially important instance 
of this use and maintenance of outsiders as 
resource persons, 


GROUP BOUNDARIES, DEVIANCE 
AND GUILT 


Those to whom we give gifts are in scme 


-way different from those to whom no token 


of regard is given. The gift exchange, tken, 
is a way of dramatizing group boundaries. 
As Arensberg and Kimball point out, iz is 
also a mode in which a child learns to adopt 
requisite behavior and sentiments toward 


= Ibid., p. 254. 


=I owe the idea of “autonomy tolerance” to Dr, 
Otto Pollack, who presented the concept in his lec- 
tures. 
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those with whom others in his family are 
| bound: 


Thus the Irish child very early meets his 
mother’s and father’s-brothers and sisters; he 
runs errands and receives small gifts from them; 
as soon as he is able he carries presents. . . . 
At various times of crisis in his career, such 
as First Communion, Confirmation, and mar- 
riage, he receives gifts from them which sig- 
nalize the intimacy between him and them.?® 


Moreover, when a single present is offered 
to a plurality, for example, a married or 
engaged couple, or a family, there is a 
heightening of awareness (on both sides) 
of their existence as a team. 

Before going on it should be noted that 
the boundary-maintaining functions which 
have just been noted are opposed by the 
property of autonomy tolerance. There is 
a constant tension between these poles— 
which underlies the fact that every social 
circle is characterized by a certain (quanti- 
fiable) ratio of imtragroup-extragroup 
benefit exchanges. Put differently, gift ex- 
change influences group boundaries by clar- 
ifying them; and the more group bounda- 
ries are defined, the greater the favorability 
of intragroup over extragroup exchange. 
This effect, however, is limited by the prop- 
erty of autonomy tolerance. Out of this ten- 
sion, perhaps, emerges an exchange ratio 
equilibrium. 

Social rankings are also reflected in and 
maintained by the gift, for the allocation 
of presents, in terms of quantity or quality, 
is normally co-ordinate with the social 
rank of the considered recipients. The ob- 
ligation to present gifts, then, brings peo- 
ple into comparison who would ordinarily 
not be contrasted with one another. 

Importantly, the gift-giving ritual helps 
to maintain social stability insofar as it 
enables members to cope with their own 
consciences. If the group provided no 
means of atonement for sins, it would 
surely disintegrate, for the shame that its 

* Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, 


Family and Communiiy in Ireland (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940), p. 81. 


very existence would call forth within each 
member would make that existence intoler- 
able. The gift, then, is an important tool 
for the mending of deviations. Norman 
Brown, for example, has suggested that 
“giving is self-sacrificial; self-sacrifice is 
self-punishment.’°° Thus, man “gives be- 
cause he wants to lose.’’*! In this sense, 
asserts Brown, reciprocity in gift exchange 
implies that “social organization is a 
structure of shared guilt . . . a symbolic 
mutual confession of guilt.”8* And one of 
the functions of God is to structure the 
human need Jor self-sacrifice.** 

Although we may disagree with Brown 
in his implication that gift exchange is 
“nothing but” an expression of guilt, we 
must agree that guilt may be an important 
component of many exchanges, and add 
that the strengthening of the social bond 
is a consequence of the sacrificial gift. 
Mauss and Hubert, in this connection 
write: 

At the same time they find in sacrifice the 
means of redressing equilibriums that have 
been upset: by expiation they redeem them- 
selves from social obloquy, the consequence, 
and re-enter the community... . The social 
norm is thus maintained without danger to 
themselves, without diminution for the group.34 


The authors might have noted that most 
deviations are undetected by the group— 
and this ignorance, if not carried to an ex- 
treme, is functional for its continuation.*5 
From this point of view an important latent 
function of sacrifice is the provision of 
atonement for unseen deviations. 
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3 Brown, op. cit., p. 266. 
3“ Tbid., p. 265. 
32 Thid., p. 269. 
2 Ibid., p. 265. 


* Henri Hubert and Marcel Mauss, Sacrifice: 
Its Nature and Function (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 102-3. 

*See W. E. Moore and M. M. Tumin, “Some 
Social Functions of Ignorance,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIV (December, 1949), 787-95. 


Some Behavioral Aspects of the Ecological Approach 
to Social Organization’ 


John H. Kunkel 


ABSTRACT 


Some problems involved in the ecological perspective—especially those concerning social 
organization—are outlined. A behavioral model of man based on learning principles is pro- 
posed, and its contribution to the solution of the problems is analyzed. It is shown that 
the structure of social relations and the determinants of activity may be profitably con- 
sidered in terms of three sets of variables: (€) the operation of learning principles, (b) so- 
ciological factors which affect specific actions, and (c) ecological characteristics which 
limit the variation of behavior. It is concluded that the utilization of a behavioral model of 
man in the analysis of social organization does not lead to psychological reductionism, but 
instead requires the employment of sociological and ecological variables. 


THE PROBLEMS 


The recent literature of human ecology 
indicates that there is increasing divergence 
as to the definition, scope, and methodology 
of the ecological approach to the analysis of 
social organization.” It is the purpose of 
this article to briefly indicate the major 
problems presently facing the ecological 
perspective and to outline the chief sources 
of these difficulties. A method of reducing 


1 Support for the work reported here was pro- 
vided in part by the University Grants Committee, 
Arizona State University. 


*For a discussion of past accomplishments, pres- 
ent trends, and future needs of human ecology, see, 
e.g., Otis Dudley Duncan, “Social Organization and 
the Ecosystem” in Robert E. L. Faris (ed.), Hand- 
book of Modern Sociology (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1964), pp. 37-82; Otis Dudley Dun- 
can and Leo F. Schnore, “Cultural, Behavioral, 
and Ecological Perspectives in the Study of So- 


cial Organization,” American Journal of Sociology, 


LXV (September, 1959), 132-46; Jack P. Gibbs 
and Walter T. Martin, “Toward a Theoretical Sys- 
tem of Human Ecology,” Pacific Sociological Re- 
view, II (Spring, 1959), 29-36; June Helm, “The 
Ecological Approach in Anthropology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVII (May, 1962), 630- 
39; Leo F. Schnore, “The Myth of Human Ecol- 
ogy,” Sociological Inquiry, XXXI (Spring, 1961), 
128-39; and his “Social Morphology and Human 
Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIII 
(May, 1958), 620-34. 
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the problems will be proposed, and its effi- 
cacy in the analysis of social organization 
will then be indicated. 

No matter how the major task of human 
ecology is conceived—to study “the devel- 
opmental process as well as the form of 
man’s adjustment to his habitat”? “to 
identify the factors determining variations 
in [social] structure,”* to “account for the 
forms that social organization assumes in 
response to varying demographic, techno- 
logical, and environmental pressures,’ or 
to explain the “variability in the character- 
istics of sustenance organization among 
populations’*—a number of problems are 
apparent in all modern ecological ap- 
proaches to the study of social phenomena. 

The first problem concerns the definition, 
measurement, and analysis of social organ- 
ization—an element in any ecological study 
and often considered to be the dependent 
variable. Anthropologists, who concentrate 
their efforts on culture, have similar diffi- 
culties. Gibbs and Martin, for example, 


SAmos H. Hawley, Human Ecology (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1959), p. 72. 


t Leo F. Schnore. “Social Morphology and Hu- 
man Ecology,” op. cit. (n. 2), p. 629. 


*Duncan and Schnore, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 144. 
ê Gibbs and Martin, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 30. 
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speak of sustenance organization, Duncan 
and Schnore of social organization, Hawley 
of the human community, and Steward’ of 
culture and society. At present there are 
no generally accepted definitions of these 
concepts, and the constituent elements of 
these phenomena vary from one investiga- 
tor to the next. In most empirical studies 
these terms receive a minimal definition 
and are measured in terms of available data, 
ranging from census information to inter- 
national trade statistics to ethnographic ob- 
servation.2 The conceptions of dependent 
variables are often quite gross, and in many 
cases it is not clear how the undifferentiated 
totality of “social organization” is illumi- 
nated by the data of the analysis. Conse- 
quently, it has been difficult for ecologists 
to establish a coherent discourse. 

The second problem is the uncertainty 
concerning the nature and operation of the 
link between the environment and social 
organization, or however the independent 
and dependent variables are conceived. 
Terms such as influence, adaptation, inter- 
action, adjustment, limitation, etc., abound, 
but the nature of the relationship is by no 
means clear; most studies are descriptive 
and result in a merely intuitive understand- 
ing of the relationship.’ There seem to be 
three major reasons for the present difficul- 
ties in stating these relationships, First, 
the essential elements of the physical en- 


7 Julian H. Steward, “The Concept and Method 
of Cultural Ecology,” in Theory of Culture Change 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955). 


8 Some examples of such studies are: Calvin F. 
Schmid, Earle H. MacCannell, and Maurice D. 
Van Arsdol, Jr., “The Ecology of the American 
City,” American Sociological Review, XXIII (Au- 
gust, 1958), 392-401; Jack P. Gibbs and Walter T, 
Martin, “Urbanization and Natural Resources: A 
Study in Organizational Ecology,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXIII (June, 1958), 266-77; 
and Julian H. Steward, “Lineage to Clan: Eco- 
logical Aspects of Southwestern Society,” in The- 
ory of Culture Change, op. cit. (n. 7). 


° This is true especially of anthropologists’ at- 
tempts, as illustrated in Lawrence Krader and 
Angel Palerm (eds.), Studies in Human Ecology 
(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1957). 


vironment are often not clearly indicated. 
Population density, distance, resources, 
friction of space, agricultural potential, 
topography, transportation routes, etc., 
are among the major independent variables, 
but although they can be measured by 
themselves their combination into an “en- 
vironment” with equally measurable char- 
acteristics has yet to be accomplished. Sec- 
ond, social organization is often so inade- 


quately or grossly conceptualized that it 


is difficult to indicate exactly what aspects 
of social life and what types of social phe- 
nomena are related to the environment. 
Finally, since both social phenomena and 
the environment are quite complex, it 
may be expected that a number of differ- 


‘ent types of relationships hold between the 


components of these phenomena, There- 
fore, instead of speaking of the relation- 
ship between the environment and social 


organization, various aspects of one may 


have to be considered as being related to 
various aspects of the other, with each 
relationship being different. This would 
require the minute analysis of small-scale 
phenomena such as the length of time an 
area can support a specific population or 
the nature of the relationship between par- 
ticular types of sustenance and specific 
other activities.t° The scarcity of available 
data makes such an inquiry difficult and 
leads to the analysis of gross phenomena 
without adequate recognition of the var- 
iability and complexity of social phenom- 
ena. 

The third problem concerns the role of 
activity and the status of individuals in 
human ecology. The primary interest of 
ecologists is the study of behavior—be it 
sustenance activities or the actions within 
and constituting social organization. An 
interest in behavior, however, raises ques- 
tions regarding the determinants of action 

For an example of such a study, see Robert 
Carneiro, “Slash-and-Burn Agriculture: A Closer 
Look at its Implications for Settlement Patterns” 
(presented at the 5th International Congress of 


Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, 1956). 
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and the relationships among the great va- 
rieties of behavior found in a society. Ac- 
tivities do not exist by themselves, in limbo 
—persons act, and thus concern with be- 
havior necessitates concern with individ- 
uals. Determinants of action operate 
through the individual, for example, and 
one activity affects another by means of 
influencing the individual who then acts. 
Since activities can be carried out only by 
individuals, ecologists must show at least a 
fleeting interest in individuals—even if it 
is no more than the simple specification of 
what type of postulate the individual be- 
comes, or the relegation of individuals to 
limbo on the basis of adequate theoretical 
grounds. While ecologists agree on their in- 
terest in behavior, the role of individuals 
has not-yet been specified. Some investiga- 
tors state that individuals are essentially ir- 
relevant in ecological studies since the em- 
phasis is on population," some hold that 
the individual enters ecology merely as a 
postulate,!* and others believe that individ- 
uals with their feelings, sentiments, etc., are 
important variables.* Not only the role of 
individuals but also the nature of individu- 
als needs to be clarified, for the recognition 
of individuals as actors should not automati- 
cally lead into the morass of psychoana- 
lytic theories—interest centers on the in- 
dividual as a performer of activities, not 
as a unique entity with an internal state 
subject to obscure psychic forces. 

The problem of behavior and individuals 
has been further complicated by Homans’ 
recent suggestion that there may be no 
sociological propositions but only psycho- 
logical principles.1* Such a viewpoint can- 
2 Eg, Gibbs and Martin, cp. cit. (n. 2), and 
Duncan and Schnore, op. cit. (n. 2). 

2 E.g, Hawley, op. cit. (n. 3}. 

3 E.g., Walter Firey, “Sentiment and Symbolism 


as Ecological Variables,” American Sociological 
Review, X (April, 1945), 140-48. 


' H George C. Homans, “Bringing Men Back In,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIX (Decem- 
ber, 1964), 809-18; and his “Contemporary The- 
ory in Sociology” in Faris (ed.), op. cit. (n. 2), 
pp. 951-77. 


not help but support the belief of some / 
ecologists that their approach is a means 
of saving sociology from subjugation to 
psychology. 

_ Of these three problems, the last one is 
probably the most important since the 
others are to a large extent reflections 
of researchers’ uncertainty regarding the 
activities of individuals and their role in 
social organization and its relationship to 
the environment. It is best, therefore, to 


‘begin with this problem and to indicate 


how its solution affects the others. 


ACTIVITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The question of whether the behavior of 
individuals should be a part of the ecolog- 
ical approach to social organization has 
been answered by most ecologists in the 
affirmative. Gibbs and Martin, for example, 
conceive of a population as “an aggregate 
of individuals engaged in activities that 
provide them with a livelihood.’*5 They 
hold that “sustenance activities of individ- 
uals are the primary data of human ecol- 
ogy,” but they are careful to emphasize 
that an organization “is not made up of 
individuals but rather their activities.” It 
is not clear, however, how activities can be 
separated from the individuals who perform 
them, unless the authors mean, simply, 
that activities rather than individuals are 
the primary focus of interest. According 
to Duncan,!® ecologists study the inter- 
action and interrelations among men and 
are especially concerned with information 
and communication. In an earlier state- 
ment, Duncan and Schnore indicate that 
“the elementary unit of analysis [in ecol- 
ogy] is the ‘pattern of activity, or simply 
‘activity.’ ”17 In outlining the analytical 
procedure he calls cultural ecology, the 
anthropologist Steward begins with the 
behavior patterns most closely related to 

2 Gibbs and Martin, “Toward a Theoretical Sys- 


tem of Human Ecology,” op. cit. (n. 2); this and 
the following quotes are from page 30. 


18 Duncan, op. cit. (n. 2). 
7 Duncan and Schnore, of. cit. (n. 2), p. 136. 
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* sustenance and attempts to ascertain how 
these activities influence others.!® 

Ecologists are not only interested in sus- 
tenance activities, however, Behavior pat- 
terns which can be summarized as “‘Interac- 
tion,” and relationships among activities, 
are also analyzed. For example, Schnore 
indicates that “although the human ecolo- 
gist’s initial concern may be with the inter- 
action between ‘man and his total environ- 
ment,’ as a sociologist he inevitably turns 
to a study of the organized relations be- 
` tween man and man in the environmental 
setting”;1® and he quotes with approval 
Park’s statement that in ecology it is “not 
man’s relation to the earth which he in- 
habits, but his relations to other men, that 
concerns us most.” Hawley, while inter- 
ested mainly in the human community, 
considers a major concern of ecology to be 
the description of “how men relate them- 
selves to one another in order to live in 
their habitats.”2° Duncan and Schnore 
point out that activity implies reciprocity, 
for a behavior pattern “cannot be conceived 
as apart from other activities.’’*! Gibbs and 
Martin, finally, hold that ecology seeks to 
describe “the patterns of social relation- 
ships within the population that are mani- 
fested in sustenance activities.’ 

While ecologists hold that a population’s 
adjustment to the environment is a collec- 
tive response, it must be recognized that 
such responses as deep-sea fishing or dry- 
farming are, in the last analysis, labels at- 
tached to rather complicated sets of activi- 
ties performed by individuals. For some 
purposes it is sufficient and even necessary 
to say that a population fishes, but it is 
questionable whether all types of analysis 

8 Steward, “The Concept and Method of Cul- 
tural Ecology,” op. cit. (n. 7). 


1 This and the following quote are from Schnore, 
“Social Morphology and Human Ecology,” op. 
cit. (n. 2) p. 632. 


2 Hawley, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 74. 
= Duncan and Schnore, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 137. 


“Gibbs and Martin, “Toward a Theoretical 
System of Human Ecology,” op. cit. (n. 2), p. 30. 


can be performed best on this level of ab- 
straction. This is not to say, by any means, 
that the sociologist must always be con- 
cerned with the behavior of individuals. 
Rather, it is suggested that such an en- 
deavor may at times be quite useful, espe- 
clally when the components of social phe- 
nomena are analyzed. 

It seems that the disregard of individu- 
als, or at least many writers’ unwillingness 
to fully recognize the activities of individ- 
uals and their implications for ecological 
analysis, stems from the danger that the 
recognition of the individual may lead to 
concern with psychological principles and 
the study of man’s internal state, such as 
his feelings, sentiments, anxiety, etc. This 
fear, coupled with the belief that such con- 
cern has in the past proven rather sterile, 
is well expressed in the works of Duncan 
and Schnore, Recent statements by Ho- 
mans? have not helped alleviate this fear, 
and recent applications of psychodynamic 
theories to social phenomena*™* have pro- 
vided some support for such a belief. It is 
questionable, however, whether the sociol- 
ogist’s concern with the behavior of indi- 
viduals must necessarily lead to the analy- 
sis of man’s internal state. 

According to Duncan and Schnore, the 
problem of the individual in ecology will be 
close to solution “once we fashion a suit- 
able concept of the ‘aggregate’ not as a 
mere collection of individuals or as a sim- 
ple distribution of personal traits but as 
an organized population which can be char- 
acterized by its patterns of activities.”5 
Since both aggregates and organized popu- 
lations consist of individuals, it might be 
added that a suitable concept of “individ- 
ual” will also be necessary. As a first step 
in this direction, it is useful to determine 


2 Homans, of. cit. (n. 14). 


“ The best examples are Everett E. Hagen, On 
the Theory of Social Change (Homewood, IIL: 
Dorsey Press, 1962); and George K. Zollschan and 
Walter Hirsch (eds.), Explorations in Social 
Change (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964). 


= Duncan and Schnore, of. cit. (n. 2), p. 153. 
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what kind of individual (i.e., conception of 
. man) may be profitably utilized in the eco- 
logical perspective of social organization. 


MODELS OF MAN 


Ideas concerning the nature of man, com- 
bined with propositions about the impor- 
tant aspects of man which are of interest 
in a particular analysis, may be referred 
to as the model of man appropriate to a 
given study.” Since ecologists are inter- 
ested in activity and social relationships, 
their model of man must include proposi- 
tions concerning the determinants of be- 
havior and the relationships among activi- 
ties. 

Although sociologists have a choice of 
at least two major groups of models of 
man, they usually consider only one group 
and base their work on one or another psy- 
chodynamic model. In these models indi- 
viduals are postulated to have an internal 
state—the specific components of which 
vary with the psychological theory underly- 
ing the model—and the determinants of be- 
havior are assumed to reside in the internal 
state. Relationships among men are also 
seen in terms of the internal state, as when 
a man’s feelings, needs, anxiety, etc., are 
aroused or directed by the actions of others. 
Concepts arising from such models, for ex- 
ample, motives, needs, sentiments, concep- 
tions, value orientation, etc., have become 
important components of many theories, 
variables, and analytical procedures.?’ As 
Duncan and Schnore point out, the pres- 
ently popular social-psychological approach 
to the study of social phenomena has as 
its focus “one or another variety of men- 


*8 See, e.g, Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957). 


7 Conspicuous, large-scale examples of recent 
vintage are found in Talcott Parsons, The Social 
System (Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1951); Hagen, 
op. cit. (n. 24); Zollschan and Hirsch, of. cit. (n. 
24); David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961); 
and Tomas R. Fillol, Social Factors in Economic 
Development, the Argentine Case (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1961). 


tal behavior (e.g., attitudes, aspirations, 
and expectations), and these elements are 
organized most often into ‘personality sys- 
tems’ or ‘character types’ ”?8 which are as- 
sumed to determine overt activity. Envi- 
ronmental factors are considered to be of 
minor importance, and thus sociologists 
using such a model have little use for the 
ecological approach. 

Much of the criticism directed against 
“individuals” in ecological analysis and 
sociology in general seems to be directed 
against the indiscriminate use of psycho- 
dynamic models of man. Critics have point- 
ed out, for example, that at present the 
internal state of man is beyond the reach of 
available instrumentation and procedures 
of objective analysis, that many of the com- 
ponents of the internal state are derived 
from theories which have yet to be vali- 
dated, and that the ambiguity and amor- 
phous nature of most internal state ele- 
ments makes theories relying upon them 
both questionable and difficult to test.29 
Finally, such models of man practically 
require that sociologists become not only 
psychologists but psychoanalysts since ex- 
ternal forces are assumed to affect individ- 
uals primarily through the operation of the 
internal state. Such models are responsible, 
in Schnore’s words, for “bartering our so- 
ciological heritage for a mess of psycho- 
logical pottage.’’2° 

The roles which individuals are assumed 
to play in social phenomena and ecological 
processes are largely derived from the mod- 
el of man which is used in the analysis. 
The ecologist, while unhappy with psycho- 
dynamic models and their implications, has 
not yet indicated what roles a different 
“type” of individual might play in his 
studies. That there is a need for defining 


2 Duncan and Schnore, op. cit, (n. 2), p. 136. 


™ One of the most searching critiques of psycho- 
dynamic models of man is Melvin H. Marx (ed.), 
Theories in Contemporary Psychology (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1963). 


“Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human 
Ecology,” op. cit. (n. 2), p. 634. 
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the role of individuals in ecological analy- 
sis beyond the present furtive admission 
that they exist is indicated by Hawley, for 
example, according to whom the individual 
enters ecological investigations as a postu- 
late and a unit of measurement.*+ The 
properties of this postulate and its theo- 
retical and practical implications are not 
clearly evident, however, and thus the in- 
dividual (even as a postulate) is neglected, 
as if by default. The determinants of sus- 

tenance activities and their consequences 
= for other behavior patterns, the nature of 
various types of interaction and their im- 
plication for social organization—impor- 
tant elements in the works of the writers 
quoted so far—will remain unresolved prob- 
lems until an acceptable model of man has 
been outlined. 

Models of man and propositions con- 
cerning behavior are as numerous as are 
the psychological “schools” which give rise 
to them, and thus it is possible to search 
for alternative conceptions of man which 
are more acceptable to sociologists. The 
second major group of models presently 
available is based on one or another set of 
learning principles. These models postulate 
that behavior is learned within a social con- 
text and substitute objective procedures 
and careful experimentation for hypotheti- 
cal components of man’s internal state. One 
such model has been used (with qualifica- 
tions) by Homans,** another by Miller and 
Dollard,’ and men such as Mead, Jessor, 
Erasmus and others®* have employed learn- 
ing principles in various writings. Since a 
behavioral model of man based on learning 
principles has not yet been applied in the 
ecological approach to the analysis of social 
organization, it may be useful to investi- 
gate the utility of such a conception of man. 


= Hawley, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 67. 


2 George C. Homans, Social Behavior, Its Ele- 
mentary Forms (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1961). 


Eg, Neil Miller and John Dollard, Social 
Learning and Imitation (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1941). 


A BEHAVIORAL MODEL 


A number of learning theorists have con- 
structed more or less complete models of 
man, but only two models have had more 
than passing popularity among sociologists. 
Hull has provided Dollard, Miller, and 
others with a basis for a behavioristic in- 
terpretation of social phenomena, but today 
few sociologists use his theory. Mead has 
influenced a large number of investigators, 
but at present it is mainly social psycholo- 
gists who continue to rely on him. More 
recently, and especially within the last fif- 
teen years, a number of experimental psy- 
chologists have investigated learning pro- 
cedures and principles without Hull’s or 
Mead’s emphasis on intervening variables, 
and it is now possible to construct a model 
of man on the basis of the empirical evi- 
dence they have gathered. 

The behavioral model of man which is 
proposed in this paper is based on learning 
principles which have been investigated by 
one branch of experimental psychology. It 
is in line with the ideas expressed by Adler®® 
and the work of Homans and differs from 
Homans’ conception mainly in the disre- 
gard of internal elements such as expecta- 
tions. The model——one of several which 
could be constructed on the basis of differ- 
ent learning theories—emphasizes observ- 
able activities and their objectively verifia- 
ble relations to preceding and simultaneous 
events and makes a minimum of inferences 
concerning man’s internal state. Since much 
of the work upon which the model is based 


% George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934); 
Richard Jessor, “A Social Learning Approach to 
Culture and Behavior,” in Thomas Gladwin and 
William C. Sturtevant (eds.), Anthropology and 
Human Behavier (Washington, D.C.: The Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, 1962); Charles 
J. Erasmus, Man Takes Control (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1961). 


= Franz Adler, “A Unit Concept for Sociology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXV (January, 
1960), 356-64; and his “The Value Concept in So- 
ciology,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII 
(November, 1956), 272-79. 
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has been performed quite recently, it may 
be expected that the provisional and rel- 
atively simple model described below will 
become somewhat more complex as addi- 
tional information becomes available, The 
basic principles have received sufficient em- 
pirical support, however, to justify their 
combination into a distinct conception of 
man. The model’s emphasis on observable 
action indicates that it is quite different 
from the conceptions which underlie the 
“behavioralistic approach” criticized by 
Duncan and Schnore. 

The major postulate of the proposed 
model of man is that most behavior pat- 
terns, and especially those of interest to 
sociologists, are learned and maintained (or 
altered) by means of differential reinforce- 
ment; that is, the activities which a group 
or society defines as good or desirable are 
rewarded, others are not, and some may be 
punished. The most important principles 
which are involved in the learning and 
maintenance of behavior may be outlined 
as follows:3& | 

l. Behavior (R) is established and 
maintained—or weakened—by contingent 
stimuli—either reinforcing (S™) or aversive 
(S*)—-which follow it. More accurately, the 
presentation of S° (loosely speaking, re- 


"For detailed accounts of these and other prir- 
ciples, their experimentally established validity, and 
their applications to various human phenomena 
and problems, see Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn 
K. Staats, Complex Human Behavior: A Sys- 
tematic Extension of Learning Principles (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1963); and 
Arthur W. Staats (ed.), Human Learning (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1964). For a comparison of 
the behavioral and psychodynamic approaches, see 
Arthur J. Bachrach (ed.), Experimental Founda- 
tions of Clinical Psychology (New York: Basic 
Books, 1962). Although much early work was done 
with animals, recent studies of learning have con- 
centrated on the analysis of principles underlying 
human behavior. The principles incorporated into 
the proposed model of man are all based on care- 
ful empirical work with human beings as described 
in the above books. Figure 1 and the present dis- 
cussion of learning principles have been adapted 
from John H. Kunkel, “Individuals, Behavior, and 
Social Change,” Pacific Sociological Review, IX 
(Spring, 1966), 48-56. 


wards) or the removal of S* (loosely speak- 
ing, punishment) increases the probability 
that the behavior pattern will be repeated, 
whereas the presentation of an Sè or the 
removal of an S° decreases the probability 
that the behavior pattern will be repeated 
in the future. 

2. The effectiveness of any contingent 
stimulus for the shaping of behavior de- 
pends in large part on the state variables 
(SV), the person’s characteristics of dep- 
rivation and satiation in a large number 
of different areas. Deprivation, which 
makes S effective through the capacity to 
reduce it, may be primary (i.e., largely 
physiological) or secondary: (i.e., largely 
learned, or cultural). It may be expected, 
therefore, that deprivations and reinforcers 
will vary from one individual to the next, 
from subculture to subculture, and from 
time to time. 

3. When an S is presented after an ac- 
tivity has been performed in a particular 
context (e.g., telling a joke in a group of 
men), the behavior is likely to be repeated 
in the same or similar context, or a specific 
aspect of it (a group of MEN). Those ele- 
ments of the context in whose presence an 
action has been reinforced, usually called 
discriminative stimuli (S?), eventually 
come to “control” the behavior; that is, the 
probability of their presence being followed 
by the associated activity increases, If an- 
other aspect of the context is not followed 
by the reinforcement of an activity (S4), or 
is followed by aversive consequences, for 
example, telling the same joke in mixed 
company, the probability of the activity be- 
ing repeated in the presence of that ele- 
ment, or in those circumstances (MIXED 
company), declines. 

4. Behavioral elements are usually com- 
bined into patterns, for example, felling a 
tree. These patterns, in turn, are usually 
parts of more complex chains, for example, 
clearing a field in the forest. In most chains, 
an individual’s actions and others’ reactions 
to them come to be contingent and discrim- 
inative stimuli for further actions, thus “ty- 
ing together” large numbers of behavior 
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patterns of the same individual and of dif- 
ferent people (e.g., mutual assistance in 
slash-and-burn agriculture). 


SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


These psychological learning principles 
cannot by themselves account for the daily 
activities of individuals or the types of so- 
cial relations which exist in societies, for 
men live within a social context which con- 


roles and institutions, need not be consid- 
ered in the present paper since they consist 
mainly of complex behavior sets. Generally 
speaking, a society’s values indicate ideal 
consequences of action and establish which 
persons and behavior patterns in the social 
environment of an individual theoretically 
will come to be discriminative and contin- 
gent stimuli; thus their roles are indicated 
by the dotted lines in Figure 1. Societal 
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Fic. 1—A behavioral model of man. Glossary of Terms: R = any activity. S? == reinforcing stimulus 
(loosely speaking, rewards). S4 == aversive stimulus (loosely speaking, punishment). 5° — absence of 
any consequences. SP = stimulus in whose presence R has been reinforced. SA = stimulus in whose 
presence R has not been reinforced. SV = state variables (i.e., conditions of deprivation and satiation). 
Ideal Values = theoretical determinants of state variables, discriminative and contingent stimuli. Operat- 
ing Norms = actual determinants of state variables, discriminative and contingent stimuli. 


tinuously influences them. From the behav- 
ioral point of view, such a social context 
consists, minimally, of values and norms 
whose operation is schematically indicated 
in Figure 1.37 Other components, such as 


** The diagram has the individual and his activ- 
ities as its frame of reference and assumes that 
the values and norms are given. If the frame of 
reference were a group or society, values and norms 
could not be conceived in this fashion. Instead, 
values and norms would refer to the systematic 
behavior of other people in the role of discrimina- 
tive and contingent stimuli. A similar point is made 
by Judith Blake and Kingsley Davis in “Norms, 


norms indicate actual consequences of ac- 
tion and establish which individuals and 
behavior patterns in the social environment 
of an individual are the actually operating 


Values, and Sanctions,” in Faris (ed.), op. cit. (n. 
2). 

Ambiguities and conflicts within the normative 
structure, between the value system and the norms 
of a society, or between those of the society and 
those of various subcultures, will result in poorly 
established SP, SV, and contingencies. Learning 
will therefore be slow and difficult, behavior pat- 
terns will not be strongly established, and new 
activities will be shaped quite easily. 
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discriminative and contingent stimuli; 
hence their effects are shown by solid lines 
in Figure 1. More specifically, the norms 
and values of any society, subculture, or 
smaller group shape and maintain behavior 
by determining: 

1. The contingent stimuli. The conse- 
quences of an action, usually rewards or 
punishment, are determined by the values 
and norms of a society or the group to 
which the individual belongs at the time. 
Thus, if a society’s value system includes 
honesty, behavior patterns considered to be 
“honest” will be rewarded. If, however, 
norms prescribe that in certain situations 
(e.g., polite conversations) white lies are 
acceptable, honesty in these circumstances 
will be followed by aversive consequences 
(e.g., a stony silence) while dishonesty may 
be rewarded (e.g., by smiles), 

2. The state variables, The efficacy of 
contingent stimuli is dependent upon the 
characteristics of deprivation and satiation. 
Values, and especially norms, play a direct 
part in the establishment of secondary or 
learned deprivations, as when a group’s em- 
phasis on popularity and togetherness 
makes solitude a form of punishment. Even 
primary deprivations, however, are influ- 
enced by the norms and values of a society. 
Foods may be culturally defined as inedi- 
ble, so that milk, for example, does not be- 
come a reinforcer. 

3. The discriminative stimuli. The val- 
ues and norms of a group determine which 
behavior patterns will be reinforced and 
punished in a variety of specific contexts 
and circumstances, and thus they are re- 
sponsible for the gradual definition of SP., 
Informality (as a set of actions), for exam- 
ple, may be accepted and rewarded in cer- 
tain circumstances, such as among peers, 
but in the presence of adults, and especially 
older people, restraint (as a set of actions) 
and deferential modes of address may be re- 
quired and rewarded. 

4, Since behavior patterns and chains 
consist of activities which have been 
learned, it may be expected that, generally 


speaking, the actions of individuals will co- 
incide with the values and norms of a so- 
ciety, or with those of the group to which 
the individual belongs at the moment. 

In everyday life, the behavior patterns of 
individuals are rewarded and punished, for 
the most part, by the actions of others, while 
the SP may be either people or their ac- 
tions. From the sociological point of view, a 
society’s values and norms are the more or 
less permanent relationships between one 
person’s actions and the behavior of others. 
The norm of respect between generations, 
for example, is a construct referring to the 
observed regularities of behavior patterns 
of the young vis-a-vis their elders (and vice 
versa). An older person (in most situa- 
tions) is an S? for a younger person’s 
exhibition of certain behavior patterns— 
collectively designated as indicating “re- 
spect”—which are reinforced either by the 
older person’s expression of gratitude (again 
a set of behavior patterns) or by the young- 
ster’s avoidance of aversive consequences 
such as scorn (i.e., certain actions of oth- 
ers). The connection between one person’s 
action and another’s reaction is indicated 
by the constructs “norm” and “value,” use- 
ful for sociological analysis, while from the 
point of view of the individual, values and 
norms may be envisioned as somewhat more 
concrete phenomena with the functions in- 
dicated in the numbered paragraphs above. 

Since new behavior patterns are learned 
throughout life and are maintained by the 
contingencies of ordinary daily existence, 
the social context of both the past and the 
present are integral parts of any analysis 
of human behavior—in fact, men’s actions 
cannot be understood except in terms of the 
operation of the past and present social 
environment. 

The determinants of behavior in general 
may be visualized in terms of the learning 
principles discussed in the previous section. 
Specific behavior patterns, however, and 
specific social relationships which charac- 
terize a society or subculture, can be ex- 
plained only in terms of the specific social 
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contexts of the past and present which af- 
fect the operation of learning principles. 
Ecologists’ interest in behavior, then, be it 
sustenance activities or other actions, leads 
to the analysis of the social context. Pat- 
terns of relationships, regularities of inter- 
action, values and norms, are usually con- 
sidered to be the major components of 
social organization. Two well-known sociol- 
ogists, for example, define social structure 
as “a pattern, i.e., an observable uniform- 
ity, of action or operation,”8® and as a 
~ “patterned system of social relationships of 
actors in their capacity of playing roles 
relative to one another.’® Other men’s con- 
ceptions, for instance, those of Blau, Firth, 
and Radcliffe-Brown, contain quite similar 
elements.*° The behavioral model of man 
contributes to the analysis of social struc- 
ture by indicating the nature of interaction, 
the operation of societal values and norms, 
and the conditions which underlie the uni- 
formity and alteration of behavior. The 
utilization of learning principles, however, 
simplifies structural analysis by greatly re- 
ducing the investigator’s concern with 
men’s internal states and by focusing his at- 
tention on the actual operation of the social 
structure rather than on the individual’s 
perception of, or his orientation to, the so- 
cial system. The long and involved discus- 
sions of the actor’s conceptions, expecta- 
tions, needs, value orientations, etc., which 
fill much of Parsons’ work,*! for example, 
while still interesting, can be replaced by the 


* Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1952), p. 57. Similar views are expressed by Dun- 
can and Schnore, op. cit. (n. 2); Gibbs and Martin, 
“Toward a Theoretical System of Human Ecol- 
ogy,” op. cit. (n. 2), and Hawley, op. cit. (n. 3). 


"Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological The- 
ory (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1954), p. 
230. 7 

“Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social 
Life (New York: Wiley & Sons, 1964), p. 283; 
Raymond Firth, Essays in Social Organization and 
Values (London: Athlone Press, 1964); A. R. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive 
Society (Glencoe, UI.: Free Press, 1952). 
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succinct statement of learning principles 
which are considered to be the given ele- 
ments in any social situation. 

A simple example of a behavioral analy- 
sis of social structure is presented in Figure 
2. Here the korizontal lines indicate the 
sequence of phenomena and/or events for 
the individual, that is, the relationships in- 
dicated by learning principles. The vertical 
lines indicate the relationships between one 
person’s actions and those of another and 
may thus be taken to indicate norms. In 
this example, the sharing of food has at 
least two consequences: It results in other 
hunters eventually sharing their food, and 
it leads to a variety of actions collectively 
labeled “approbation” on the part of the 
villagers. These two reinforcers will lead to 
the repetition of the action (sharing). Any 
group’s social structure may be envisioned 
in terms of such a lattice arrangement of 
activities, relations among men, conse- 
quences of behavior, etc., and Duncan and 
Schnore’s call for the adequate conceptuali- 
zation of “aggregate” and “organized popu- 
lation” can be at least partially fulfilled 
thereby. The behavioral approach to social 
organization thus makes it possible to dis- 
sect large-scale social phenomena into their 
constituent elements, laying the foundation 
for the type of social morphology advocated 
by Schnore.*? Because of the complexity of 
the task, however, this will not be attempt- 
ed in the present paper. 

From these considerations it is apparent 
that man’s internal state need not be con- 
sidered as an important variable in the ex- 
planation of behavior. Action need not be 
explained, for example, in terms of inter- 
nalized values, and there is no need to 
speak of well-ingrained norms. When norms 
and values are “internalized,” what actual- 
ly happens is that behavior patterns, state 


E.g., Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils 
(eds.), Toward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951), 
II, 


“Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human 
Ecology,” op. cit. (n. 2). 
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variables, discriminative and contingent 
stimuli are learned.*? According to the be- 
havioral model of man, behavior change 
does not require the alteration of an inter- 
nal state but rather the alteration of those 
aspects of the social context that affect the 
actions which are to be extinguished or es- 
tablished. When a person’s learning history 
is known and when the operating S? and 
contingencies are observed repeatedly (or 
are otherwise known), R can be predicted 
with a high degree of accuracy. Probably 
the best available support of the validity of 
this behavioral model of man, the underly- 
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changed by the alterations of contingencies 
and S? originating in the social environ- 
ment—without concern for the patient’s 
internal state and with no “displacement” 
or relapses. The proposed behavioral model 
of man does not deny the existence of an 
internal state, of course. What it does indi- 
cate is that on the basis of experimental 
evidence and successful therapy it may be 
concluded that most of the behavior pat- 
terns of interest to sociologists can be ex- 
plained without fundamental reliance on 
characteristics and theories concerning the - 
internal state. 
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Fic. 2.—Relationships among activities 


ing learning principles and the importance 
of the social context, is found in the results 
of therapy. Behavioral therapy (as opposed 
to psychotherapy), carried out by learning 
theorists of different persuasions, has been 
quite successful.** The “undesirable” behav- 
ior patterns of patients have been markedly 


“For an extensive discussion of this viewpoint, 
see John H. Kunkel, “Values and Behavior in 
Economic Development,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, XIII (April, 1965), 257-77. 


* As illustrated, e.g, in Leonard Krasner and 
Leonard P. Ullman, Research in Behavior M odi- 
fication (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1965) ; and Leonard P. Ullman and Leonard Kras- 
ner, Case Studies in Behavior Modification (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965), _ 


Psychological (learning) principles ex- 
plain kow behavior patterns are established 
in individuals and Aow they are maintained 
over time or extinguished. These principles 
cannot explain, however, the emergence and 
continuation of specific behavior patterns, 
or the relations among the activities of 
members of specific populations. Sociologi- 
cal concepts and procedures of analysis, 
such as values, norms, etc., are needed in 
order to explain why certain behavior pat- 
terns and not others have been established 
and are being maintained, and why-certain 
relationships and not others are commonly 
observed among activities and members of 
a group. Even the sociological components 
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of a behavioral analysis of social phenom- 
ena, however, do not fully explain the ac- 
tions of men, or account completely for the 
diversity—or in some cases the lack of di- 
versity—-of behavior found in various 
groups. Ecological factors are needed to 
provide additional information. 


ECOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The behavioral model’s postulate that 
activities will be repeated if they are rein- 
forced implies that any aspect of social or- 
ganization must be analyzed in terms of the 
contingencies of the various activities which 
make up its structure. Although most con- 
tingencies are of a social nature—that is, 
they reduce secondary deprivations or they 
serve as conditioned reinforcers—some be- 
havior patterns are followed by primary re- 
inforcers such as food, shelter, physical 
comforts, etc. Ecologists speak of “suste- 
nance activities,” and while these are usu- 
ally not specifically delineated, it is reason- 
able to label those actions as sustenance 
activities whose contingencies consist of 
primary reinforcers. The line between sus- 
tenance and non-sustenance activities is a 
hazy one, unfortunately; the behavior pat- 
terns associated with any man’s occupation, 
for example, result in the monetary means 
which enable him to buy his food, etc. 
Steward’s use of the term “cultural core” 
to indicate the activities most closely re- 
lated to the satisfaction of basic physical 
needs and the immediate relationship to the 
environment is designed to similarly cate- 
gorize behavior patterns, but no clear defi- 
nitions of these categories are provided. In 
order to indicate the relationship between 
ecological factors and social organization, 
without being overwhelmed by the problem 
of categorizing activities, the following dis- 
cussion will be based primarily on data 
from primitive tribes. 

If sustenance activities are defined as 
those. actions whose contingencies reduce 
primary deprivations, it follows that the re- 
inforcers must come more or less directly 
from the physical environment. Specifical- 


ly, the environment may be envisioned as 
determining the parameters within which 
behavior patterns will be reinforced, that is, 
within which sustenance activities will re- 
sult in the solution of such problems as food 
and shelter. The desert environment of the 
Nevada Shoshone,* for example, presented 
narrow parameters within which only the 
collection of berries, roots, etc., along with 
the occasional hunting of small game, re- 
sulted in reinforcement (food). Agricultural 
activities would not be maintained long for 
lack of rewards. 

Other environments, for example, those 
of central Europe, present much wider pa- 
rameters, and a greater variety of suste- 
nance activities becomes possible in that a 
large number of different activities would 
be reinforced. The parameters presented by 
the environment do not remain the same 
over time, of course. Erosion and droughts 
may harrow the parameters, while develop- 
ments in technology may widen them. Con- 
tact with other tribes or the modern world 
may make possible the exportation of pre- 
viously useless resources—that is, new be- 
havior patterns with new contingencies may 
be established as new parameters become 
apparent through transportation and eco- 
nomic interdependence. Parameters, thus, 
may be wide or narrow, they may change 
over time, and since these changes may be 
the results of human activities, parameters 
may be considered, to some extent, as de- 
pendent variables.*® 

When parameters are quite narrow, as 
among the Shoshone, it may appear as if the 


& Julian H. Steward, “The Great Basin Sho- 
shonean Indians,” in his Theories of Culture 
Change, op. cit. (n. 7). 

t For a shert discussion of the limiting aspect of 
the environment and the effects of man’s action 
upon it, see Duncan, o. cit. (n. 2). For an illustra- 
tion of the difficulties involved in the measuring of 
limitation and reciprocal influence, see Betty J. 
Meggers, “Environmental Limitation on the De- 
velopment of Culture,” American Anthropologist, 
LVI (October, 1954), 801-24; and Edwin N. Fer- 
don, Jr., “Agricultural Potential and the Devel- 
opment of Cultures,” Southwestern Journal of An- 
thropology, XV (Spring, 1959), 1-19. 
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environment determines behavior patterns. 
Actually, however, behavior patterns are 
learned, and since such learning always oc- 
curs within a social—and physical—con- 
text which provides various contingencies, 
the physical environment affects the learn- 
ing and maintenance of activities through 
the availability of reinforcers contingent 
upon various activities. The Shoshone 
learned to snare rabbits, collect berries, and 
to engage in occasional communal hunts; 
it was the reinforcement of such actions 
which maintained both these activities and 
the tribe. 

The view that the environment is the 
source of primary reinforcers does not lead 
to a teleological position. An area’s param- 
eters are aspects of the physical environ- 
ment which become apparent only through 
trial and error or through diffusion, as men 
learn that some activities are reinforced and 
others are not, or as they learn from their 
neighbors that in similar situations, some- 
where else, certain behavior patterns were 
followed by primary reinforcers. The trial- 
and-error stage of development, unfortu- 
nately, is often part of forgotten history, 
thus obscuring the limiting role of the en- 
vironment in the establishment of activities. 

The parameters presented by the envi- 
ronment have been analyzed in a number 
of ways. Natural resources, transportation 
possibilities, topography, climate, agricul- 
tural potential, etc., have been considered 
to be important characteristics, all affected, 
to some extent, by the prevailing state of 
technology. On a much more abstract level, 
Cottrell and Duncan consider energy** to 
be the most important element of the en- 
vironment. From the behavioral point of 
view it makes little difference how the pa- 
rameters are defined or measured since vari- 
ous elements of the environment affect dif- 
ferent behavior patterns. Generally speak- 
ing, the more specific the definitions of 
parameters, the more carefully their rela- 

“Duncan, op. cit. (n. 2); Fred Cottrell, Energy 


and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955). 


tionships to behavior can be analyzed. 
When parameters are defined in terms of 
energy, for example, the supply and initial 
form of energy together with the form and 
efficiency of energy converters are the im- 
portant variables; because of their general- 
ity, however, it would be difficult to indi- 
cate their relationships to specific behavior 
patterns.*8 

The relationship between social organiza- 
tion and environment, no matter how it is 
conceived, must be analyzed in terms of the 
primary reinforcers of activities. A popula- 
tion’s adjustment to the environment, for 
example, is usually considered to involve a 
collective, solution to such major problems 
as food, shelter, etc. According to the be- 
havioral approach, a population’s “‘adiust- 
ment” refers to the establishment and main- 
tenance of behavior patterns which have 
adequate primary reinforcers as their con- 
tingencies, Since the problems are usually 
complex and the nature of the environment 
such that many men must act in certain 
ways if even one is to be rewarded (e.g., 
collective labor or hunts), the term “collec- 
tive solution” indicates that the activities 
of individuals must fall into certain pat- 
terns and sequences in order to be rein- 
forced. A population adjusts to a changing 
environment, for example, by the members’ 
learning of new behavior patterns which are 
reinforced in new areas, under new circum- 
stances, or because they involve the use of 
a new tool. Old activities which were once 
reinforced are no longer rewarded, and are 
consequently extinguished. Behavior pat- 
terns with primary reinforcers, since they 
are related to other behavior chains, will 
affect (and be affected by) activities which, 
by themselves, are not immediately related 
to major problems of survival, and thus will 
affect the rest of the social structure. 

Although ecological analysis usually be- 
gins with the study of sustenance activities 
such as agriculture, trade, or occupations, 
and proceeds from there to other aspects of 


“This is especially evident in Cottrell’s discus- 
sion of societies based on high energy converters. 
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social organization, the actual process of a 
population’s adjustment need not follow the 
same sequence of steps. The utilization of 
new tools, for example, may be reinforced 
by larger harvests, but if sociological fac- 
tors such as norms do not permit such ac- 
tivities the new mode of adjustment may 
not be permanent. Examples from under- 
developed countries in which new tech- 
niques and foods were not accepted indicate 
the importance of sociological factors in 
shaping the behavior patterns which con- 
stitute adjustment to the environment.*® 
The relationship between social organiza- 
tion and the environment must, therefore, 
be considered in terms of both the ecologi- 
cal and sociological factors which affect the 
behavior patterns associated with primary 
reinforcers. 

While it is correct to say that popula- 
tions adjust to or alter the environment, 
and while it makes sense to speak of the 
“environmental limitation on culture,’®° 
ecologists’ emphasis on activity leads, at 
least in the initial stages of an analysis, to 
concern with individuals’ behavior patterns, 
their determinants and interrelations. Only 
if constructs such as “population’s adjust- 
ment” are viewed as complex sets of activi- 
ties and their associated discriminative and 
contingent stimuli can the ecologist’s con- 
cern with behavior be rigorously main- 
tained throughout the analysis of social 
phenomena. 

The efficacy of the behavioral model in 
the ecological analysis of social organiza- 
tion will now be illustrated. Again, to sim- 
plify the example, a primitive tribe will be 
used as the source of data. 


AN EXAMPLE: THE MUNDURUCU 


The Mundurucu®! of the central Amazon 
consist of two groups, Savannah and River 


“E.g., Edward H. Spicer (ed.), Human Prob- 
lems in Technological Change (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1952); and George M. Fos- 
ter, Traditional Cultures; and the Impact of Tech- 
nological Change (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1962). 


= Meggers, op. cit. (n. 46). 


villages. Originally, all people lived on the 
Savannah, but an increasing number are 
moving to the river. Since the river provides 
a new habitat requiring new adaptations, 
the Mundurucu provide excellent material 
for illustrating behavioral aspects of the 
ecological approach to social phenomena. 
In the present paper only a brief sketch can 
be provided. 

Savannah villages—The characteristics 
of the environment—some jungle and rela- 
tively scarce game—together with the na- 
ture of the technology—extremely simple, 
including bow and arrow—result in the re- 
inforcement of communal hunts, some 
group fishing, and co-operation in the ini- 
tial preparations of gardens. Individual 
attempts to hunt and fish lead to little suc- 
cess, and even group hunting takes up to 
twelve hours a day, leaving the men little 
time for other activities. From the behav- 
ioral point of view, the “strong cohesive 
bonds” which characterize the village re- 
flect the fact that reinforcers for the indi- 
vidual are greatest when men divide the 
Jabor of chasing and killing game, drugging 
and shooting fish, or cutting and burning 
trees. . 

The village is the most important social 
unit, the frame within which all of the most 
important aspects of daily life occur. The 
most conspicuous aspect of social organiza- 
tion is the solidarity of the village. This 
solidarity consists of a number of elements, 
only three of which will be discussed in 
order to illustrate the ramifications of sus- 
tenance activities. The first aspect of soli- 
darity is the sharing of game. Game is rec- 
ognized to belong to him who killed it, even 
in group hunts. All game, however, is 
shared, as illustrated in Figure 2. More 
specifically, the successful hunter gives the 
meat to his wife who prepares the meal and 
distributes the rest among the other wives 
of the village. This action serves as an SP 


“Robert F. Murphy, Headhunter’s Heritage; 
Social and Economic Change among the Mundu- 
rucu Indians (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960). 
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for others’ sharing of their game when they 
have some. The sharing is affected by at 
least two factors. First, the animal is often 
so large that one family cannot eat all of 
it, meat spoils quickly, and only a few men 
are successful on any one day. Sharing, 
thus, is reinforced because of such ecologi- 
cal factors as climate and the scarcity and 
size of game. Second, the society’s norms 
reinforce the sharing of food. In this case 
reinforcement consists not so much of overt 





for his co-operation with them. In addition, 
his help is an S? for his fellow villagers’ 
actions, which may be collectively termed 
“friendliness.” The line connecting Ra with 
S7 indicates the reinforcer of others’ help 
and reflects an essentially ecological rela- 
tionship—for example, the implications of 
large trees and heavy underbrush. The line 
from Rə to © reflects the norm that co- 
operation “is looked upon as good and val- 
ued behavior in itself. . .. To refuse (would 
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Fic. 3.—Ecological aspects of social structure 


acts as of the avoidance of negative sanc- 
tions associated with not sharing. It is this 
normative requirement which accounts for 
the sharing of all game, even when the ani- 
mal is small or several hunters are success- 
ful. 

The second element, the widespread co- 
operation in the preparation of gardens, is 
illustrated in Figure 3. A complex set of 
activities by one man, here labeled “help- 
ing others,” is an SP for at least two types 
of action on the part of other villagers, It 
is an SP for other men’s help in his garden, 
and such help on their part is a reinforcer 


arouse others’) antagonism and suspicion.”°? 
A third element is the absence of overt 
hostility. Hostile actions would make the 
co-operation required in the sustenance ac- 
tivities impossible, or at least would greatly 
reduce their effectiveness, and thus are as- 
sociated with aversive consequences. 
Further aspects of social organization, 
such as matrilocality, are mentioned here 
only for purposes of comparison with the 
river villages, The man moves into the vil- 
lage of his wife, while the woman remains 
in her village, A strict division of labor and 


5 Ibid., p. 106. 
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extreme male dominance ‘establish two dis- 
tinct ways of life and centers of activity. 
Wives cultivate gardens, prepare food, and 
spend most of their time in association with 
other women; men, when they are not pro- 
curing food, spend their time with other 
men in or around the men’s house. The nu- 
clear family is quite unimportant. 

River villages-—Because of traders and 
missionaries, a few families moved to the 
river part-time, where latex could be col- 
lected and traded. Later, an increasing 
‘number of families moved to the river per- 
manently, and today two-thirds of all Mun- 
durucu live down there. The river villages 
are becoming smaller and more numerous 
as an increasing number of families move 
into the jungle to tend their rubber trees. 

Ecological characteristics—the wide dis- 
persal of solitary rubber trees and the river 
as a source of food and means of transpor- 
tation—have resulted in the reinforcement 
of new sustenance activities. Fishing, the 
major source of food, takes no more than 
two hours a day and, when done from a 
canoe, requires two people, of whom one 
may be physically weak. While gardens of 
the savannah yield harvests for two years, 
those on the river last several seasons. Men 
spend the time thus gained collecting rub- 
ber which they trade for manufactured 
goods and food. 

The collection of rubber is done most 
efficiently (i.e., produces the greatest rein- 
forcer) when one man works alone or with 
his son. He hacks out a rubber avenue, from 
one tree to another, and collects the latex 
while his wife works in the garden, Father 
and son often go fishing together, and the 
man occasionally helps his wife. Thus, man- 
ufactured articles serve as reinforcers not 
only for the collection of rubber but also 
for the co-operation of the members of the 
nuclear family. Group ventures such as 
hunting, fishing, and garden preparation 
have been discontinued on their formerly 
grand scale, mainly because these actions 
are incompatible with rubber collecting and 
are no longer sufficiently rewarded.53 Co- 


operative efforts of no more than two or 
three people are reinforced, and the nuclear 
family has become the most important so- 
cial unit. Even when several families build 
their houses close together men continue to 
work their individual rubber avenues, and 
there is little if any co-operative work or 
sharing of food. Gardens can be easily pre- 
pared, fishing does not require co-operation, 
and there is not enough food to spoil. The 
behavior patterns which characterized the 
men’s house—male dominance, village sol- 
idarity, and the clear-cut division of labor 
—are incompatible with the new individu- 
alistic sustenance activities and thus have 
not been established on the river. 
Interpersonal hostility is quite common 
among the river people, and there is little 
visiting and general socializing among fami- 
lies. According to the behavioral approach, 


hostility (as a set of behavior patterns) has 


few if any aversive consequences since 
there is little co-operation, and the cost of 
socializing is high because of distance and 
the work schedules of both rubber collectors 
and gardening women. All of these phe- 
nomena underlie Murphy’s statement that 
the river Mundurucu are characterized by 
few cohesive and many divisive elements.®* 
This sketch can only be indicative of the 
behavioral approach in the ecological analy- 
sis of social phenomena. Only a few of the 
behavioral ramifications of the two types 
of sustenance activities have been shown, 
and the analysis of the two types of social 
organization has been superficial and far 
from complete. Enough of the behavioral 
approach has been outlined, however, to 
indicate its utility in relating the character- 
istics of the environment to the form and 
operation of social organization. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been proposed above that if the 
ecological approach to social phenomena 
“For a carefully documented discussion of the 
factors which are probably responsible for the de- 


cline of reciprocal labor, see Charles J. Erasmus, 
op. cit. (n. 34), pp. 148 fff. 


* Murphy, of. cit. (n. 50), p. 166. 
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centers on activity and if it is recognized 
that only individuals act, it is necessary to 
analyze the determinants of the behavior 
of individuals and to study the nature of 
the interrelations of activities. Learning 
principles and procedures have been em- 
ployed to formulate a behavioral model of 
man, and this has been used to explain the 
establishment and maintenance of individ- 
uals’ activities in general. Sociological fac- 
tors, especially the values and norms of a 
society or subculture, have been used to 
account for the presence and continuation 
of particular behavior patterns and specific 
relations among men. Ecological factors, 
finally, have been postulated to determine 
the parameters within which behavior pat- 
terns will be reinforced by the character- 
istics of the environment, that is, within 
which behavioral variation—and thus 
normative variation—is possible.55 

Present knowledge of learning principles 
leads to the conclusion that the procedures 
involved in learning are the same for all 
men, for there is no evidence that the basic 
procedures involved in learning in the 
United States are different from those oper- 
ating in Europe or Asia, for example, at 
present or in the past. Value systems and 
norms do vary, of course, from one group 
to the next and also over time. Ecological 
factors, finally, are also subject to change, 
and thus the parameters presented by the 
environment change. 

Since social organization consists, essen- 
tially, of the ordered activities of a popu- 
lation, it follows that the form and opera- 
tion of social organization must be ex- 
plained in terms of at least these three sets 
of factors. In order to explain differences 
in social organization among various socie- 
ties and subcultures, or to account for vari- 
ations over time, all three sets of factors 
must enter into the analysis. However, since 
learning principles are invariant, any differ- 


= The implication of this view, that norms are 
initially a consequence of behavior and its rein- 
forcement, cannot be adequately treated in this 
paper. For a similar view, see Blake and Davis, 
op. cit. (n. 32). 


ences in social organization and any changes 
over time must be accounted for primarily in 
terms of sociological and ecological factors. 

The behavioral model of man and its un- 
derlying learning principles are the con- 
stants of any analysis, and thus they need 
not detain the investigator of social phe- 
nomena beyond the recognition of the role 
they play in the determination and interre- 
lation of activities, It follows that any char- 
acteristic of social organization must be ac- 
counted for largely in terms of sociological 
and ecological factors. The behavioral ap-- 
proach, therefore, even with its initial em- 
phasis on individuals, leads logically to 
Durkheim’s position that social phenomena 
must be explained socially. It differs from 
Durkheim mainly in terms of the principles 
which constitute the model of man and in 
the explicit recognition of ecological factors 
in the analysis of social phenomena. 

The model of man discussed in this paper 
does not lead to psychological reductions or 
“psychological sociology,” because specific 
behavior patterns cannot be explained sole- 
ly—or even largely—in terms of psycholog- 
ical (learning) principles. Even such a sim- 


‘ple action as eating requires a largely 


sociological explanation; kow men eat, what 
they eat, and when they eat cannot be de- 
termined on the basis of learning principles 
alone. As was pointed out above, sociologi- 
cal factors, while they contribute to a caus- 
al analysis of social phenomena, cannot 
completely or adequately account for the 
behavior of individuals or the properties of 
groups. Only when ecological factors are 
considered, in addition, can behavior and 
social phenomena be adequately explained, 
as was illustrated by the case of the Mun- 
durucu. Conversely, sociological and ecolog- 
ical factors, by themselves, produce only a 
partial explanation in that the general de- 
terminants of action and the behavior 
chains of individuals cannot be completely 
explained by them. . 

The themes of this paper are not neces- 
sarily relevant for the work of all sociolo- 
gists. Those who are engaged in the analy- 
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sis of large-scale social phenomena, for 
example, may be concerned more with cor- 
relations among broad categories of actions 
or their consequences than with the rela- 
tionships among specific behavior patterns. 
Such investigations probably would not re- 
quire explicit statements concerning a model 
of man, and thus questions revolving around 
psychodynamic and learning principles 
might be irrelevant. However, those sociol- 
ogists who wrestle with the problem of the 
role of the individual, his actions and his 
internal state, in the investigation of social 
organization cannot help but confront the 
subject of models of man.*® 


= Two examples of the dozens which could be 
given are: Reinhard Bendix, “Compliant and In- 
dividual Personality,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LXHI (November, 1952), 292-303; and 
Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Structure,” in 
Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard 
S. Cottrell (eds.), Sociology Today (New York: 
Basic Books, 1959), 249-76. 


The recognition of individuals, at least 
in the initial stages of an analysis, cannot 
lead to an individualistic or psychological 
emphasis in the study of social phenomena 
as long as a behavioral model of man based 
on learning principles is used. The argu- 
ments presented in this paper lead to the 
conclusion that the individual as a unique 
person may be safely disregarded in the 
ecological analysis of social phenomena, 
but that learning principles cannot be 
eliminated from the study of social organ- 
ization. Thus Hawley’s statement that the 
individual enters ecology as a postulate is 
clarified by the above discussion: Hawley’s 
postulate may be profitably envisioned as a 
set of assumptions concerning the princi- 
ples and procedures for the establishment, 
maintenance, alteration, and extinction of 
behavior patterns of individuals, that is, 
as a behavioral model of man. 
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Ecological Position, Urban Central Place Function, 
and Community Population Growth 


Harold Mark and Kent P. Schwirian 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the relationship between urban central place func- 
tion and community population growth in a rural region with a rapidly improving trans- 
portation system. The data show that, while certain ecological classes of towns have ad- 
vantageous positions for population growth and trade expansion, no longer is central-place 
function expansion per se a principal community-building activity. Population growth 
resulted from other expansions of the local economic base. The growth-producing factors, 
however, differ between different ecological classes of cities. 


Among the most frequently cited expla- 
nations of city location is the central-place 
model proposed by Christaller? and by 
Lösch? and as later restated by Ullman.’ 
Three basic ideas are contained in the 
model: (1) cities are involved in symbiotic 
economic relationships with the immediate- 
ly surrounding agricultural population and 
are centrally located in their trade area, 
(2) within a region manifesting a central- 
place locational pattern a hierarchy of 
central places emerges as a result of eco- 
logical position and functional differen- 
tiation, and (3) the distance between cities 
of the same size exhibits regularities which 
are a function of the mode of transporta- 
tion at the time of location. 

In recent years an impressive amount of 


literature has developed illustrating the 


wide applicability of the central-place 
model.? The bulk of the research has been 


* Walter Christaller, Die Zentralen orte in Sud- 
deutschland (Jena: Gustav Fischer Verlag, 1933). 

? A. Lösch, “Die raumliche Ordnung der Wirt- 
schaft” (trans: W. H. Woglom and W. F. Stopler, 
The Economics of Location [New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1954]). For a briefer pres- 
entation, see A. Lösch, “The Nature of Economic 
Regions,” Southern Economic Journal, V (1958), 
71-78. 0 ee ; l a 

"E. :L. Ullman, “A. Theoty of. Location for 
“Cities,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (May, 
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of three types: (1) studies demonstrating 
the generality of the model in differing 
world regions, (2) studies focusing on the 
nature of the hierarchical relations between 
trade centers, and (3) the -development 
of mathematical models describing cross- 


sectional relationships among central-place - 


variables. Largely ignored, however, has 
been the important nexus between central- 
place function and community-population 
growth as regions mature and transporta- 
tion systems modernize. While we know 
that central-place function is a principal 
city-building activity in the agrarian stage 
of regional development, we have little in- 
formation on how trade expansion is related 


to local population growth as the technol-- 


ogy of transportation changes and the orig- 
inal space-time relationship between com- 


munities becomes altered. Does central- 


place function continué to be an impor- 
tant growth-producing activity, or ‘is it 
eclipsed by other expansions of the local 
economic base? Are there certain classes of 
communities for which central-place func- 
tion is related to population growth and 
other classes in which the variables are not 


*For a very extensive bibliography, see Brian 
Berry and Allen Pred, Central Place Studies, bound 
together with a supplement through 1964 by H. G. 
Barnum, R. Kasperson, and S. Kiuchi (Philadel- 
phia: Regional Science Research Institute, 1965). 


rh 
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related? The purpose of this paper is to 
explore the general relationship between 
urban central-place function and commu- 
nity-population growth in a region rapidly 
improving in transportation. First, we pre- 
sent a model based upon general central- 
place theory which specifies the nature 
of the relationship between central-place 
function and local population growth at 
different stages of regional industrializa- 
tion and transportation technology. Second, 
we test a basic hypothesis drawn from the 


~ discussion with data from a region reflect- 


ing a central-place locational pattern which 
is undergoing rapid transportation improve- 


-ment. 


CENTRAL PLACE THEORY AND COMMUNITY 
POPULATION GROWTH 


On the basis of the central-place model 
we assert that in any given time period the 
general relationship between urban central- 
place function and community-population 
growth is a function of both the level of 


regional industrialization and of the par- 
-ticular ecological niche or position of the 


community in the total pattern of inter- 
community relations. Furthermore, we sug- 
gest that as a region moves through the 
various stages of industrialization there is 
a decline in the importance of central-place 
function as a community-building activity. 
However, the key factor in determining the 
ability of a community to attract the neces- 
sary activities to maintain and expand its 
population is its ecological niche, which is 
assigned initially for most communities in 
the original period of regional settlement. 
Some ‘ecological positions are favorable 
for future economic and population expan- 
sion, while others are not. 

We suggest that there are three general 
levels of regional development relevant for 
viewing the relationship between popula- 
tion growth and urban central-place func- 
tion: (1) agricultural settlement, (2) indus- 
trialization, and (3) metropolitanization. 

1. Agricultural Settlement —The period 
of agricultural settlement is the initial time 
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of city location in which the region is al- 
most totally agricultural. In this period 
urban centers emerge to provide points of 
exchange of goods and services for the 
agricultural population. A hierarchy of 
large centers develops as a result of func- 
tional differentiation and specialization in 
retailing and wholesaling. This is a period 
of population growth and trade expansion 
for all of the urban centers, and central- 
place function is the major city-building 
activity. Also of importance in this period 
is that each urban center as it emerges is 
assigned a definite ecological position which 
places the bounds upon its future growth 
potential. 

2. Industrialization:—īIn the period of 
industrialization the total region expe- 
riences a diversification of its economic 
base, a rapidly improving transportation 
system, a more efficient communication 
system, and a steadily increasing popula- 
tion. Economic and population growth are 
not uniform throughout the region. Rather, 
certain ecological classes of cities expe- 
rience the expansions, while others do not. 
It is the large cities or metropolitan centers 
that emerged at the top of the original cen- 
tral-place hierarchy that become the focal 
points of regional change. It is in these 
centers that expansion of existing industry 
takes place as well as investment in new 
manufacturing ventures. These large cities 
are attractive to the new activities since 
the ecological position of each is at a main 
node in existing and improving transporta- 
tion and communication systems. 

The economic expansion and diversifi- 
cation of the large centers through attract- 
ing new workers and their dependents to 
the community stimulates expansion of 
local retailing. Thus not only do these cen- 
ters have a growing population but an 
expanding retail trade as well. The expan- 
sion of retailing in the large cities, coupled 
with the improvement of transportation 
arteries radiating through the surrounding 
hinterland to other distant large cities, 
exerts a more far-reaching pull on hinter- 
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land shoppers than in the initial period 
of agricultural settlement. Thus the cen- 
tral-place activities of the large cities are 
both more attractive and more accessible 
to hinterland residents. This results in an 
expansion of the central-place function of 
the large city at the expense of its nearby 
smaller neighbors. 

The demographic and economic growth 
of the large cities in this period is not con- 
tained within the original spatial bounda- 
ries of the cities. Rather, both population 
and economic activities diffuse from the 
large cities to the adjacent rural areas 
channeled by the new and improved high- 
ways. This urban explosion becomes mani- 
fest in the conversion of former agricul- 
tural land into more urban patterns. Agri- 
cultural villages are converted to dormitory 
satellites, and all-new residential or in- 
dustrial suburbs appear where no settle- 
ment existed before. 

The urban centers caught within the web 
of metropolitan decentralization have an 
advantageous ecological position for both 
population growth and central-place func- 
tion expansion. Most of the small centers 
grow by attracting central-city commuters 
and their families. A few of these rural- 
marketing centers attract some of the de- 
centralizing employing activities, and their 
transition is from service to employment 
drawing to themselves each day workers 
from other segments of the metropolitan 
area. Many of the suburban communities 
take on an increased central-place function 
as new suburban shopping centers emerge. 
These new retailing complexes place the 
suburb in a favorable position to compete 
for retail trade with the larger metropoli- 
tan center and with the agricultural serv- 


5 In a much earlier study of 100 large cities, Isard 
and Whitney found that per capita retail sales 
were higher in central cities than in surrounding 
towns within 20 miles of the large centers. Cities 
beyond the 20-mile radius had higher per capita 
sales than those within the 20-mile radius. Walter 
Isard and Vincent Whitney, “Metropolitan Site 
Selection,” Social Forces, X XVII (March, 1949), 
pp. 263-69. 


ice centers at the periphery of the metro- 
politan area. Suburbs with large shopping 
centers are able to draw off much of the 
rural trade attracted to the metropolitan 
centers and inward bound on the new, 
improved highways. The favorable ecolog- 
ical position of the suburbs is reflected in 
population growth, employment increase, 
and expansion of central-place function. 

The ecological niche of communities at 
the periphery of the metropolitan area 
is favorable for population growth, but 
unfavorable for central-place activities. 
Since they are within a reasonable driving 
distance of the metropolitan centers, they 
can attract a commuter population. Their 
central-place activities are at a disadvan- 
tage as a result of metropolitan proximity. 
They are too far from the metropolitan 
centers to attract the decentralizing retail 
activities located in the suburban shopping 
centers. Thus, these metropolitan neigh- 
bors must compete for trade with both 
the central city and the suburbs. Inevita- 
bly, they must lose trade in the short run 
and experience an erosion of their former 
trade area. In future metropolitan expan- 
sion they may be drawn into the metro- 
politan complex and experience a rejuve- 
nation of central-place activities. 

The communities with a disadvantageous 
ecological position for both population 
growth and economic expansion are the 
hinterland centers. A threefold dilemma 
faces these towns. First, their isolation 
from the dynamic metropolitan centers 
makes it unlikely that they will attract 
much of the decentralizing population or 
trade. Thus they derive no benefit from the 
rise of the region’s metropolises. Second, 
they are faced with a dwindling market as 
mechanization of farming and the attrac- 
tion of the new industrial centers stimulates 
rural out-migration. Third, the changing 
space-time ratio brought about by trans- 
portation modernization throws the hinter- 
land centers mto competition for the 
shrinking rural trade with neighboring 
towns formerly at a comfortable distance. 
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As an ecological class the hinterland towns 
are characterized .by little population 
growth, a stagnant central-place function, 
and little economic expansion. If any hin- 
terland towns have a relative advantage in 
this period it is those whose competition is 
limited to smaller neighbors. 

While the rapidly growing central cities 
and suburbs experience expansion of their 
central-place function at the expense of 
the hinterland centers, the expanding cen- 
tral-place activity contributes little to local 
population growth. The increased demand 
for employment in retailing can to a large 
extent be met by females already commu- 
nity residents. Thus, the major result of 
central-place function expansion is upon 
the labor force participation rates of local 
females. The migrants attracted by the 
opportunities in retail-trade employment 
tend to be single females, thereby contrib- 
uting only their number to the local popu- 
lation. 

The relationship among population 
growth, urban central-place function, and 
community ecological position in this pe- 
riod of regional industrialization may be 
summarized in the following hypothesis: 
That during regional industrialization while 
there is rapid population grawth and ex- 
pansion of central-place function for cer- 
tain ecological classes of cities, central- 
place function is no longer a significant 
community-building activity. 

In this study we examine this proposition 
with data from one industrializing region 
with a central-place location pattern. How- 
ever, before we proceed with the data, we 
describe the third period of regional change. 

3. Metropolitanization—In this period 


"In a study of the functional specialization of 
American cities and related demographic charac- 
teristics, Reiss reports that those communities spe- 
cialized in retail trade have higher labor force 
participation rates for females than do those spe- 
clalized in “maintenance trade” or “wholesale 
trade” or the non-trade centers. Albert J. Reiss, Jr., 
“Functional Specialization of Cities,” in Paul Hatt 
and Albert J. Reiss (eds.), Cities and Society 
(Glencoe, I.: Free Press. 1957), p. 563. 


the region sustains population growth, re- 
tail-trade expansion, expansion of the eco- 
nomic base, and complication of the trans- 
portation and communication systems. No 
longer is agriculture the region’s domi- 
nant economic activity but the economy 
becomes more balanced with almost equal 
roles for agriculture and urban-industrial 
enterprises. There is a bifurcation of agri- 
cultural activities. Productive land near the 
metropolitan centers is changed from the 
more basic crops to a concentration in 
truck-garden activities. Formerly marginal 
land is brought into cultivation for the 
high-demand products in the nearby metro- 
politan groceries. The section of the region 
more isolated from the urban centers con- 
tinues production of the more basic crops, 
but there is a changing organization of 
farming activities. There is a decrease in 
the family’ farm pattern and an increase 
in the more rational, bureaucratic, corpo- 
rate form of structure. This changing or- 
ganizational pattern in farming further ac- 
celerates the dwindling of the rural popu- 
lation. The net result for the hinterland 
towns is a further loss of their market and 
a further stagnation of their central-place 
function. 

Some hinterland towns do prosper in 
this period. Through continued decentral- 
ization of economic activities and popula- 
tion from metropolitan centers, an increas- 
ingly larger segment of the region adjacent 
to the metropolitan centers becomes urban 
in character. The service centers in such 
areas experience the suburban renaissance 
that those farther in did in the period of 
industrialization. Not all of the metropoli- 
tan decentralization is contained within 
areas contiguous to the large centers. With 
increasing frequency the larger more ac- 
cessible hinterland centers become the sites 
for industrial development. As some of 
these hinterland centers grow, their smaller 
neighbors who became their retail vassals 
in the period of industrialization begin to 
take on a dormitory function and, perhaps, 
some additional trading activities. The only 
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class of town not to grow substantially in 
this period consists of the isolated hinter- 
Jand centers unable to attract new industry 
and too far distant from expanding hinter- 
land centers to become residential satel- 
lites, 

Through industrial concentration, compli- 
cation of transportation networks, growth 
of residential centers, and changing agri- 
cultural activities there is a gradual obliter- 
ation of the original central-place loca- 
tional pattern near the metropolitan cen- 
ters, even though a system of hierarchical 
relations in trade and finance remains. 
Only in the isolated segments of the region 
does the familiar hexagonal patterning of 
towns hold. 

Existing empirical data on the develop- 
ment of central place regions support the 
type of structure we describe as the period 
of agricultural settlement. In this paper we 
explore the plausibility of the hypothe- 
sized relationships among ecological posi- 
tion, population growth, and central-place 
function for an agricultural region now 
undergoing the type of change we have 
called industrialization. We leave the em- 
pirical investigation of the period of metro- 
politanization until a later time when more 
central-place type regions than there are 
today begin to reflect such an organization- 
al pattern. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The communities selected for investiga- 
tion are the urban incorporated places of 
Iowa. There are ninety-eight communities 
that were urban places in both 1950 and 
1960. Complete data were obtained for 
ninety-two of the towns. There are three 
advantages in using Iowa as the central- 
place region for investigation: (1) Iowa 
has a near-classic pattern of central places, 
(2) in recent years highway construction 
and improvement have proceeded at a rap- 
id rate, and (3) through using Iowa a con- 
tribution may be made to the extensive and 
varied body of literature dealing with one 


of the clearest instances of central-place 
patterning. 

The basic concepts of this study are: 
community ecological position, rate of pop- 
ulation growth, and urban central-place 
function. By community ecological posi- 
tion we mean a town’s general niche in the 
total pattern of intercommunity relations. 
Five ecological positions are discerned here 
and are operationalized in terms of com- 
munity size and distance from other com- 
munities. The first is central city and is 
composed of the metropolitan centers de- 
fined by the United States Census as cen- 
tral cities of Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas (SMSA). The suburbs make 
up the second ecological class of cities. 
They are the incorporated urban places 
outside of the central cities, but within 
SMSA’s,? 


7Normally the suburbs should be divided into 
residential and employing subcategories since each 
fulfills different functions in the metropolitan 
scheme. However, the Iowa suburbs are largely 
residential in nature, and separate analysis was not 
possible. Future studies should not only separate 
residential from employing suburbs but should also 
divide the employing satellites into those special- 
izing in manufacturing and those specializing in 
retail trade. This latter category is discussed more 
fully in the following section of this paper. For 
a discussion of residential and employing suburbs, 
sce Leo F. Schnore, The Urban Scene (New York: 
Free Press, 1965), Part III, pp. 135-200. Also it 
should be noted that our concept of metropolitan 
community used the census definition of SMSA 
which has as its besic unit the county. In a recent 
paper Fox and Kumar suggest that in Iowa the 
economic dependencies are spread across county 
lines and that the concept of Functional Economic 
Areas (FEA) may be more useful analytically. The 
FEA consists of a core county (in the case of cur- 
rent SMSA’s the SMSA county would be the core 
county of the FEA) and surrounding counties and 
portions of surrounding counties within a specific 
radius determined by driving time. If the FEA 
scheme were used in this paper the metropolitan 
neighbors would be included within the FEA’s con- 
taining the central cities of the SMSA’s. Our data 
suggest that the metropolitan neighbors are quite 
interdependent with the SMSA communities and 
should be considered as a functional portion of the 
metropolitan area. Thus for certain studies the 
FEA concept seems quite appropriate for metro- 
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The third ecological class of cities con- 
sists of those independent communities at 
the periphery of the metropolitan area. 
They are close enough to be decidedly in- 
fluenced by the metropolitan centers, but 
far enough away to maintain their eco- 
nomic independence. These metropolitan 
neighbors are incorporated urban places not 
within SMSA’s but within thirty miles of 
a central city. 

The fourth ecological position consists of 
cities called here independent competitive 
trade centers, They are hinterland towns 
at a sufficiently long distance from central 
cities so that they are not caught up in 
their expanding hinterlands. Yet, they are 
within close enough driving distance to a 
city of similar or larger size that they are 
in actual competition for retail trade. These 
centers are neither within nor near metro- 
politan centers but are within thirty miles 
of a similarly sized or larger center. The 
mileage figure of thirty used in the oper- 
ationalizations roughly represents one-half 
hour driving time on improved high-speed 
roads. The fifth type of community identi- 
fied by its ecological position is the non- 
competitive trade center. Such cities are 
near neither expanding metropolitan cen- 
ters nor similarly sized trade centers with 
which they must compete. Non-competitive 
trade centers may expand their hinterlands 
unimpeded by those of other large cen- 
ters to the extent that the mode of trans- 
portation permits, These centers are not 
within SMSA’s and are more than thirty 
miles from a city of the same or larger size.8 

The variable community-population 


politan research, See Karl Fox and T. Krishna 
Kumar, “The Functional Economic Area: Delinea- 
tion and Implications for Economic Analysis and 
Policy,” in Morgan Thomas (ed.), The Regional 
Science Association Papers (Tokyo: International 
Academic Printing Co., 1965), XV, 57-85. 


*In this study we distinguish between trade cen- 
ters only in terms of their proximity to other 
centers and do not distinguish among them by 
functional type. In a recent study of the upper 
midwest (excluding Iowa) John Borchert and Rus- 


change is measured in terms of the per- 
centage change in the local population be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 in the 1950 commu- 
nity area.® 

The third principal variable is urban 
central-place function. This refers to the 
extent of a community’s retail-trade func- 
tion. Past research on central-place func- 
tion has utilized a variety of indicators. 
Population size itself has been used to 
measure this variable.t° The reasoning here 
is that there is strong association between 
size of city and size of tributary area. Ac- 
cordingly, small service centers offer only 
a few services to the nearby hinterland res- 
idents, while larger cities offer a full range 
of specialized services to a large subregion. 
One of the basic problems in using popula- 
tion size as an indicator of central-place 


sell Adams classified the trade centers into six func- 
tional types. They are: hamlets, minimum con- 
venience centers, full convenience centers, partial 
shopping centers, complete shopping centers, and 
wholesale-retail centers. Their scheme is based upon 
functional specialization rather than ecological 
position. Further research should investigate the 
degree of functional specialization among the vari- 
ous ecological positions. See John Borchert and 
Russell Adams, Trade Centers and Trade Areas of 
the Upper Midwest (Urban Report no. 3 [Septem- 
ber, 1963], Upper Midwest Economic Study, Min- 
neapolis, James Henderson, director). 


* Fifty-eight urban places in Iowa annexed area - 
and population between 1950 and 1960. By using 
the 1950 area a less-biased view of population 
growth is obtaired, See U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
US. Census of Population: 1960, Characteristics 
of the Population, Part 17, Iowa (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), I, Table 
9, 28. 

1 As Ullman has stated: “As a working hypoth- 
esis one assumes that normally the larger the city, 
the larger its tributary area. Thus there should 
be cities of varying size ranging from a small 
hamlet performing a few simple functions, such 
as providing a limited shopping and market center 
for a small contiguous area, up to a large city 
with a large tributary area composed of the serv- 
ice areas of many smaller towns and providing 
more complex services, such as wholesaling, large- 
scale banking, specialized retailing and the like.” 
From Ullman, ep. cif. (n. 3). Also Borchert and 
Adams op. cit. (n. 8) have shown that the larger 
trade centers have more functions than the smaller. 
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function is that some large cities may spe- 
cialize economically in non-trade activities 
and have only a very limited trade area. 

Another measure of central-place func- 
tion has been indexes of communication 
between cities and the surrounding hinter- 
land areas. Among specific indicators used 
have been telephone calls, traffic flows, 
newspaper circulation, and mass-transit 
schedules. These indicators have had only 
limited application in central-place research 
as a result of difficulties in securing data. 

Another measure of central-place func- 
tion has been the number of retail sales and 
service units located in a city. Brush has 
suggested that a hamlet would have be- 
tween one and nine units, a village between 
ten and fifty units, and a town would have 
over fifty units.” The implicit assumption 
of this measure is that each unit adds to 
the attraction of the center to the hinter- 
land. Seldom is any distinction made as to 
whether the units duplicate each other in 
what is offered the consumer, or whether 
there is no duplication but a greater range 
of services. 

Employment in wholesaling and retailing 
activities have been used to measure extent 
of trade function. Siddall has suggested 
that wholesaling trade works complemen- 
tary to retail trade, and he assumed that it 
takes a constant number of wholesale-trade 
workers to service a certain number of re- 
tail workers. The greater the ratio in a 
community over the number of wholesale 
workers needed for the local retailers the 
greater the wholesale function consumed in 
other communities.?* 

One of the most frequently used meas- 
ures of central-place function and the one 
used in this study is per capita retail sales.14 


"See William R. Siddal, “Wholesale-Retail 
Ratios as Indices of Urban Centrality,” Economic 
Geography, XX XVII (1961), 124-32. 


2 John E. Brush, “The Hierarchy of Central 
Places in Southwestern Wisconsin,” Geographical 
Review, XLITI (1953), 380-402. 


18 Siddal, of. cit. (n. 11), 


The basic notion in the measure is that 
hinterland residents contribute to the dollar 
volume of trade of a center without con- 
tributing to the base on which the index is 
computed. This measure does not represent 
a perfect operationalization of extent of 
trade function; it does, for example, tend 
to exaggerate the hinterland function in the 
case of transients and others who neither 
live in the community nor in the hinterland 
but who spend their money there. The 
measure does have the advantage of “‘cut- 
ting both ways” in the sense that it meas- 
ures not only the propensity of hinterland 
residents to trade in the community but it 
is also sensitive to the purchasing activities 
of the community’s own residents. The util- 
ity of the operationalization may be illus- 
trated in the following way. Given that per 
capita retail sales is a function of total re- 
tail sales/total population it may be 
noted that the hinterland farmer who 
trades in the service center contributes to 
the numerator of the fraction but does not 
contribute to the denominator, whereas the 
suburban resident who shops in the larger 
neighboring community contributes to the 
denominator but not to the numerator. A 
low per capita figure would indicate not 
only failure to attract hinterland shoppers 
but also indicate inability to hold the trade 
of the center’s own population. 

Data for the per capita trade index is 
provided in the U.S. census reports. How- 
ever, if straight sales figures are used they 
cannot be obtained for the same year as the 
population figure. Thus, trade figures are 
for 1958, while the population data are for 
1960. To obtain population and sales fig- 
ures for the same year, Iowa state sales tax 
reports are used./® For each Iowa town the 
number of dollars state sales tax collected 
is reported. This represents 2 per cent of 


“For a discussion of the use of per capita sales 
as a measure of central-place function, see ibid. 
Also see Isard and Whitney, op. cit. (n. 5). 


* Towa State Tax Commission, Annual Report 
(Des Moines, 1950) and Annual Report (Des 
Moines, 1960). 
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local retail sales. By using state tax collec- 
‘tions rather than total dollar retail sales, 
the above equation is modified only by mul- 
tiplying the numerator by a constant which 
is the per cent state sales tax. Thus, the 
central place function index used here is: 


central place function 


_ total retail sales X per cent state sales tax 
total community population 


x10. 


The multiplier of 10 is used to remove the 
decimal point from the ratio. The sales tax 


community ecological position is related 
significantly?! to rate of population growth, 
size of central-place function and rate of 
expansion of central-place function. The 
communities with the most rapidly growing 
populations are the central cities, their sub- 
urbs, and the metropolitan neighbors. Very 
little growth was recorded by the hinter- 
land towns. The analysis of variance for 
Table 1 data yielded an F ratio statistically 
significant beyond the .01 level. Also, 44 
per cent of the total sum of squares of pop- 
ulation growth is accounted for by the five 
ecological categories. 


TABLE 1 


COMMUNITY ECOLOGICAL POSITION AND RATE 
OF POPULATION CHANGE, 1950-60* 


Community Ecological Position 


BU DUL DS terre arna eae ata oS oe 
Metropolitan neighbors........... 
Non-competitive trade centers..... 
Competitive trade centers......... 


Total urban places........... as 


*F = 6.18, P < 01. 


figures for 1950 and 1960 are for those fis- 
cal years as reported in the state docu- 
ments. Change in central-place function is 
measured here as the percentage increase 
in the index between 1950 and 1960. 


FINDINGS 


The general hypothesis examined here is 
that during regional industrialization while 
there is rapid population growth and ex- 
pansion of central-place function for cer- 
tain ecological classes of cities, central- 
place function is no longer a significant 
community-building activity. Before ob- 
serving the relationship between central- 
place function and population growth we 
view the relationship of each to community 
ecological position. 

In Tables 1 and 2 it may be noted that 














Population Change No. of 

Mean (%) 11950-605.D.; Places 
za 10.0 6.0 6 
ie 40.4 21.9 5 
i 12.4 10.0 19 
Bo 3.8 7.9 14 
Ja 0.5 7.4 48 
ie 6.2 11.6 92 


In Table 2 it may be noted that, while 
the hinterland towns had proportionately 
larger central-place functions in both 1950 
and 1960 than did the communities in and 
near the metropolitan areas, between 1950 
and 1960 the highest rates of increase in 
central-place function were recorded by 
the suburbs and the central cities. All of 
the categories of hinterland towns were be- 
low on the average the general state-wide in- 
crease of approximately 36 per cent. This 
percentage may be considered as that in- 
crease in retail sales expected mainly from 
economic inflation and changing spending 


18 The cases under study here are not a sample 
but the population of Iowa urban places. Tests 
of significance are used here to aid in the evalua- 
tion of the hypotheses even though usual sampling 
assumptions do not hold. 
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patterns in the period. Thus it seems that 
the central cities and suburbs were expand- 
ing their 'central-place functions at the ex- 
pense of the hinterland towns. The analyses 
of variance performed on the distributions in 
Table 2 were all statistically significant. The 
categories of ecological position account for 
17 per cent of the total sum of squares of 
the 1950 central-place function index, 13 
per cent of the 1960 central-place function 
index, and 26 per cent of sum of squares 
of rate of change in the central-place func- 
tion index. 


Further inspection of Tables 1 and 2 il- 
lustrates the distinctiveness of the metro- 
politan neighbor concept. It may be noted 
that the rate of population change, size of 
central-place function index for both 1950 
and 1960, and rate of change in the central- 
place function index for the metropolitan 
neighbors fall between those for the sub- 
urbs and the hinterland towns with which 
these communities are usually grouped." 

At this point in the analysis we now ad- 
dress directly the question as to the rela- 
tionship between community-population 


TABLE 2 


COMMUNITY ECOLOGICAL POSITION AND URBAN CENTRAL-PLACE FUNCTION INDEX 
1950 AND 1960, AND PER CENT CHANGE IN INDEX, 1950-1960 








URBAN CENTRAL-PLACE FUNCTION INDEX 


Per CENT CHANGES 











1950-60 
COMMUNITY ECOLOGICAL POSITION 1950 1960 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D, Mean S.D. 
Central cities. rn eou EEN 274 29 396 52 41.2 9.0 
Suburbs a eaaa e she ens EEA 187 13 328 97 73.5 41.6 
Metropolitan neighbors............... 268 58 357 58 34.4 8.7 
Non-competitive trade centers......... 327 60 426 48 32.7 13.3 
Competitive trade centers............. 303 52 400 67 $2.7 13.4 
Total urban: placeScivecccacak cesta 292 70 391 67 35.8 16.7 
Pek cis coe E EEEN EEE ate ne 3.72 3.18 5.72 
SP nd ges aid cto is wate ti Gt Ite cl ah aig < Oi < .05 < .0i 
1? The differences between the metropolitan municipal yearbook. The E/R’s were obtained for 


neighbors and the suburbs and trade centers may 
be illustrated in another way. The extent to which 
a community is an employing or a residential cen- 
ter Is measured by the employment-resident ratio 
(E/R). This index has been used by students of 
the urban community to differentiate between em- 
ploying and bedroom suburbs. The index is the 
ratio of the aggregate local employment to the 
resident labor force. When the size of the two is 
equal the index equals 100. Cities with a ratio of 
116 or more are considered to be employing cen- 
ters, while those with an index value between 85 
and 115 are considered to be fairly balanced, and 
those with a ratio of less than 85 are considered 
to be dormitory centers. Thus, the lower the ratio 
the greater the bedroom function. The E/R values 
for large American cities are presented in the 


1960 for the Iowa communities of 10,000 and over. 

The means by ecological category for the Iowa 

towns are: 

Mean E/R 
1960 


Ecological Position 6 
Ceütral cities ih o.oor ewe ee CASE Swe ENEE 116.0 
Suburbs 4) scoot aaa Oe awash wa a feb need 77.6 
Metropolitan neighbors........ 00.20 eee eeeecene 102.4 
Trade centers cc oo sos swe ab wimow eka wa wie awe 107.7 


From these E/R values it may be noted that the 
metropolitan neighbors fall between the suburbs 
and the trade centers just as they do in terms of 
population change, central-function change, and 
size of central-place function. Also it may be noted 
that the Iowa central cities and suburbs conform 
to the general index norms. These data are from 
The International City Managers’ Association, The 
Municipal Year Book, 1963 (Chicago, 1963). 
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growth and central-place function expan- 
sion. The correlation coefficients between 
the two variables are presented in Table 3. 
For the total ninety-two urban places there 
is no statistically significant correlation be- 
tween community-population growth and 
expansion of central-place function for the 
1950-60 period (r = .06). Also, the corre- 
lations for the central cities and the sub- 
urbs are not significant; however, for the 
remaining towns (metropolitan neighbors, 
non-competitive trade centers, and compet- 
itive trade centers) the correlations are sta- 
tistically significant, of moderate strength, 
and negative,18 


TABLE 3 


PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATION BETWEEN 
URBAN CENTRAL-PLACE FUNCTION INDEX 
AND COMMUNITY-POPULATION GROWTH BY 
ECOLOGICAL POSITION 





r* 


Community ECOLOG- Centrality . 
ICAL POSITION Change and 1950 Centrality 
Population and Popula- 
pu : 
Change: tion Change 
1950-60 
1950-60 
Central cities. ....... (— .63) (.29) 
Suburbs............. (— .28) (.01) 
Metropolitan neigh- 
DOS es oss ee eens — .53 (.29) 
Non-competitive trade 
centersS............ — 57 65 
Competitive trade cen- 
16TS 4 knees — 45 (.26) 
Total urban places. . (.06) (— .11) 
Analysis of covariance 
test for interaction: 
ETEA I 1.03 1.07 
P E EE E > .05 > .05 


ae values in parentheses are not statistically significant 
at .05. 


The negative correlations indicate that 
those towns growing in population are do- 
ing so in spite of dwindling central-place 
functions, while those towns losing popula- 
tion tend to have expanding central-place 
functions. In attempting to explain this 
finding we first constructed Table 4 which 


is a cross-classification of eighty-one hinter- 
land towns by rate of population change 
and by rate of expansion of central-place 
function. In the table it may be noted that 
79 per cent of the towns grew in this period, 
although at very low rates (see Table 1). 
Also, most of the towns—62 per cent— 
were well below average in central-place 
expansion. Given the marginal values of the 
table we would expect most of the towns 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF HINTERLAND COMMUNITIES 
BY POPULATION CHANGE AND CENTRAL- 
PLACE FUNCTION EXPANSION 1950-60 


CENTRAL-PLACE 
Fonction EXPANSION 


COMMUNITY POPULATION 





CHANGE Below Above Toran 
Average | Average 
(Less than} (36% and 
36%) Over) 
Population growth...) 43 21 64 
Population loss...... 7 10 17 
Total awh e oust 50 31 81 


were growing in spite of their stagnant cen- 
tral-place functions.!? It should be noted 
additionally that 68 per cent of the towns 
with expanding central-place functions also 
experienced population growth. 

Perhaps the most curious aspect of the 
negative correlations is that 59 per cent of 
the towns losing population actually ex- 
perienced expansion of their central-place 
functions. In attempting to explain this we 
sought to determine the general difference 


18 The analysis of covariance test for interaction 
was performed for these data. The resulting F 
ratio was not statistically significant. Thus we con- 
clude that the form of the association does not 
differ greatly across the ecological categories. This 
result is largely a function of the similar correla- 
tions for the categories of hinterland towns which 
contain most of the communities. 


1 The observed number of towns in the cell 
Fopulation Growth-Below Average Central Place 
Expansion is 43, The expected value for this cell 
as based upon usual x? calculations is approxi- 
mately 40. 
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between the communities losing population 
and those gaining. We found that with few 
exceptions those seventeen towns losing 
population are located in those areas of the 
state with the highest rates of rural out- 
migration, while the sixty-four towns gain- 
ing population are located elsewhere. We 
suspect that in the areas of rapid rural de- 
population there is a marked reorganization 
and reconcentration of economic activities. 
Probably the first trade activities to feel the 
effects of change are those located in open 
areas, at crossroads, and in the small non- 
urban centers. The urban centers with cen- 
tral-place expansions in these areas are 
probably those which become the focal 
points of the economic reorganization. 
Thus, trade expansion is probably of short- 
run duration and certainly does not hold 
the town’s own population, 

Having demonstrated community-popu- 
lation growth is not a function of central- 
place function expansion, we now turn to 
the last aspect of the analysis. Here we 
sought to determine if the size of the cen- 
tral-place function in 1950 was correlated 
with population growth 1950-60. In Table 
3 it may be noted that for the total ninety- 
two urban places there is no statistically 
significant correlation.2° However, the 7 for 
the non-competitive trade centers is signifi- 
cant. Approximately 42 per cent of their 
relatively small amounts of growth (see Ta- 
ble 1) is statistically accounted for by the 
1950 size of their central-place function. 
Thus, it seems that those non-competitive 
trade centers that gréw in the period were 
the ones with the largest central-place 
functions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented here show that dur- 
ing the period of regional industrialization 
in Jowa central-place function was no long- 


= The analysis of covariance test for interaction 
was performed for these data and the resulting F 
ratio was not statistically significant. This resul: 
is a reflection of the lack of significant association 
between the variables in four of the five ecological 
categories. 


er a significant community-building activ- 
ity. The population growth that character- 
ized most of the towns was a result of other 
expansions of the local economic base, The 
growth-producing factors, however, differ 
across the ecological classes of cities. The 
process of growth through which the central 
cities were changed from service to metro- 
politan centers has been described in the 
work of Gras,” McKenzie,” Bogue,?* Flor- 
ence,*4 and Vance and Smith.** Essentially, 
the metropolitan centers are those commu- 
nities which attract not only large-scale 
manufacturing and wholesaling but also 
have located in them the institutions of 
banking, finance, insurance, and mass com- 
munications which serve to integrate the 
region’s economy and provide contacts with 
national and world markets. The growth of 
central-place function for these centers con- 
tributes little to local population growth 
when compared to that of the other expand- 
ing activities. 

The population growth of the suburbs 
and metropolitan neighbors is largely a re- 
sult of their proximity to the metropolitan 
centers. Even though they may have an 
expanding central-place function resulting 
from the development of suburban-shop- 
ping centers, their growth is mainly from 
their new role as dormitory or industrial 
satellite. 

Most of the hinterland centers grew even 
though their central-place function had be- 
come stagnant. It seems that their growth 


aN, S. B. Gras, An Introduction to Economic 
History (New York: Harper & Bros., 1922). 


"R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Commu- 
nity (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933). 


2 Donald Bogue, The Structure of the Metro- 
politan Community (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949). 

“P, Sargant Florence, “Economic Efficiency in 
the Metropolis,” in R. M. Fisher (ed.), The 
Metropolis in Modern Life (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1955). 


* Rupert Vance and Sara Smith, “Metropolitan 
Dominance and Integration,” in Rupert Vance and 
Nicholas Demerath (eds.), The. Urban South 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1954). 
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was largely a result of three factors. The 
first is through attracting some of the de- 
centralizing industrial activities. For exam- 
ple, Taylor and Jones report that between 
1950 and 1960 30 per cent of all new plants 
were located in small towns or in open 
country areas near towns of ten thousand 
or less.?? While most of these plants are 
small employers, they serve to hold in the 
hinterland towns many families who find it 
economically feasible to combine part-time 
farming with industrial employment, but 
who would not be able to make it financial- 
ly by farming alone. Such plants also pro- 
vide jobs for many young adults who other- 
wise would be forced to migrate upon com- 
pletion of their education in the rural areas. 

A second source of employment in the 
hinterland towns is in the service of farm 
machinery. With the increasing complexity 
of farming equipment there is a growing 
need for mechanics to service the imple- 
ments. Such service activities are usually 
located in conjunction with machinery 
dealerships in the hinterland towns. 

The third source of population growth is 
in the expansion of colleges, hospitals, re- 
tirement villages, nursing homes, and state 
or federal penal institutions. Not only does 


Lee Taylor and Arthur Jones, Rural Life and 
Urbanized Society (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), p. 114. 


the institutional population contribute to 
local growth but so, too, do the necessary 
jobs whose skills frequently demand the in- 
migration of individuals with specialized 
training. 

While the focus of this study has been 
upon population growth and central-place 
function change, the findings are suggestive 
of further research questions: (1) What 
are the social structural and economic 
changes that take place in a community 
as it changes from trade center to com- 
muter town? (2) What types of trade or 
service activities does a small town hold 
longest as it becomes caught in the expan- 
sion of a growing neighbor, and what types 
does it lose first? (3) Are the hinterlands of 
such non-economic institutions as churches, 
voluntary associations, and schools affected 
by transportation modernization in a man- 
ner similar to that of retail-trade activities? 

The central-place model has been one of 
the most heuristically and empirically fruit- 
ful models accounting for city location and 
intercity dependencies. Urban ecologists 
should give further consideration to the 
dynamics of the model as social change 
disrupts original regional ecological pat- 
terns. 
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Social Level, Social Disability, and Gang Interaction’ 


Robert A. Gordon 


ABSTRACT 


Gradients ordering lower-class gang, lower-class non-gang, and middle-class responses 
to a semantic differential are interpreted as reflecting differences in rewards from inter- 
personal relations due to differences in the prevalence of psychopathology. Support is found 
in other studies and in other data. The theoretical inference is made that in groups in 
which interpersonal relations are insufficiently rewarding to be self-sustaining, group 
cohesiveness will depend upon activities that are facilitated, rather than hindered, by such 
personal limitations. Evidence in the literature suggests that the delinquent activities of 


gangs perform this latent function. 


This paper presents evidence that, for 
adolescent boys, social life is less satisfying 
in lower than in upper social levels. Be- 
cause delinquent gang boys seem differen- 
tiated in this respect even from non-gang 
boys of nominally similar socioeconomic 
status, it is suggested that it may be useful 
to think of gang boys as occupying a still 
lower position on a social level continuum, 
particularly when more informal social 
rather than economic criteria are taken into 
account. The same evidence points toward 
personality variables as being responsible 


1This paper reports research conducted under 
grants from the National Institute of Mental 
Health (research grant M-3301) and the Ford 
Foundation, in co-operation with the YMCA of 
Metropolitan Chicago. Some additional statistical 
work was supported by a Social Science Research 
Council Faculty Fellowship to the author, from 
whose Ph.D. dissertation, “Values and Gang Delin- 
quency” (University of Chicago, 1963), it is chiefly 
drawn; the present revision was completed Octo- 
ber 24, 1966. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
helpfulness and patience of James F. Short, Jr. 
who was chairman of the dissertation committee 
and director of the original research project. The 
author is also indebted to Duncan MacRae, Jr., and 
Morris Janowitz, who also served on that commit- 
tee. We are grateful, too, to Fred Hubbard, Charles 
N. Cooper, and the workers of the YMCA Program 
for Detached Workers in Chicago for their helpful 
comments and unstinting co-operation in the re- 
search. Valuable advice from Peter M. Blau, Ray- 
mond Breton, and Philip E. Slater has greatly im- 
proved the paper’s readability, 
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for these differences in the quality of social 
life. When placed in the context of other 
findings and more general theory, this evi- 
dence suggests that a latent function of 
gang activity may be to sustain group life 
under otherwise unfavorable psychological 
conditions. 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLES 


The data for this paper were obtained 
in Chicago from six samples: 163 Negro 
and 58 white delinquent gang boys; 69 Ne- 
gro and 37 white lower-class non-gang boys 
living in the same neighborhoods as the 
gang boys; and 24 Negro and 41 white mid- 
dle-class boys. The gangs were all included 
in a YMCA-sponsored street-worker pro- 
gram and had been selected largely because 
of their troublesomeness. Although a po- 
lice-record search revealed some infractions 
among the non-gang boys, only the gang 
samples, with a much higher official delin- 
quency rate, are regarded as being truly 
delinquent. We refer to the samples, there- 
fore, as “gang,” “lower class,” and “mid- 
dle class”; in addition, we distinguish them 
according to race (Negro gang, NG; Negro 
lower class, NLC; Negro middle class, 
NMC; white gang, WG; white lower class, 
WLC; white middle class, WMC). 

With the exceotion of some of the WLC 
and NLC boys, who were drawn from set- 
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tlement houses, all of these samples are 
composed of members of named groups— 
gangs or clubs. (The distinction between 
gang and club, of course, lies mostly with 
the observer. Gang boys typically refer to 
their own group as a “club.”) However, 
even in the exceptional cases of those ob- 
tained through settlement houses, virtually 
all of the boys from any one settlement 
knew each other well, so that the samples 
‘all consist of members of various natural 
groups. 

The mean ages for samples ranged from 
sixteen to eighteen years.” Within each race, 
the gang and lower-class samples are simi- 
lar to each other and not significantly dif- 
ferent in socioeconomic status (SES); be- 
tween races, the whites in each category 
are somewhat higher, and significantly so, 
than the corresponding Negroes.3 

Despite the stmilarity in SES of the gang 
and lower-class boys, we will refer to the 
three samples within each race as though 
they were ordered in three different “social 
levels.” This is not only convenient but also 
justifiable in view of the number of attitude 
gradients, observed in this and an earlier 
paper,* which fairly consistently ordered 
the samples the same as would their pre- 
sumed similarity, that is, by placing lower- 


? For additional details concerning the samples 
and their ages, see Robert A. Gordon, James F. 
Short, Jr., Desmond S. Cartwright, and Fred L. 
Strodtbeck, “Values and Gang Delinquency: A 
Study of Street-Corner Groups,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXIX, No. 2 (1963), 109-28. 
This paper is reprinted in James F. Short, Jr., and 
Fred L. Strodtbeck, Group Process and Gang De- 
linguency (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965). 


? The socioeconomic measurements were collected 
under the supervision of Ramon Rivera. They con- 
sist of the NORC ratings of the occupation of each 
family’s main earner. The means of those scores, 
for the six samples in order, NG, NLC, NMC, WG, 
WLC, and WMC, were: 51.2, 53.7, 62.4, 56.9, 
59.3, 77.8; standard deviations were: 9.4, 9.5, 13.7, 
11.5, 11.0, 6.7; sample sizes were: 176, 69, 23, 54, 
37, 41. On the NORC ratings, see Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr, Occupations and Social Status (New York: 
Free Press, 1961). 


t Gordon et al., op. cit. (n. 2). 


class non-gang boys intermediate between 
gang and middle-class boys. The heuristic 
implications of ordered categories, further- 
more, are potentially so much richer than 
those of unordered categories that an oppor- 
tunity to think in terms of the former ought 
not to be overlooked when it presents itself.® 


SOCIAL LEVEL AND COMMITMENT 
TO PEERS 


Our interpretations of the following data 
were arrived at inductively after having 
noted certain provocative regularities. Sta- 
tistical tests of such post hoc hypotheses 
are, of course, open to question. However, 
even post koc hypotheses can fail to reach 
statistical significance when tested, and 
therefore the statistical results are cited to 
show that this was not the case in the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

These data are from a semantic differ- 
ential that was used to test hypotheses 
concerning differences between the values 


5 This ordering of the samples, together with the 
replication of consistencies among the social levels 
in two races, is n important supplement to statisti- 
cal tests in making interpretations of the multiple 
comparisons that grow out of studying more than 
two samples simultancously. In all instances, the 
multiple comparisons have been justified by the 
outcomes of prior analyses of variance, reported 
here or elsewhere. These comparisons are reported 
in detail in tables (indicated by alphabetic refer- 
ences) that have been deposited as Document No, 
9343 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by 
citing the document number and by remitting $1.25 
for 35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8-inch 
photocopies. Advance payment is required. Make 
checks or monev orders payable to: Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. Both the 
number of significant comparisons and their levels 
of significance help to indicate the extent that any- 
thing is going on in the data. 

° Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy 
H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning 
(Urbana, II: University of Illinois Press, 1957). 
The factorial validity of the scales for the six popu- 
lations in question was found to be highly satisfac- 
tory. See Robert A. Gordon, “The Generality of 
Semantic Differential Factors and Scales in Six 
American Subcultures” (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1962). 
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of gang boys and the rest of society.? The 
values were presented in the form of brief 
descriptions of behavior—referred to as 
‘images”—selected to represent styles of 
life thought typical of middle-class, lower- 
class, and certain hypothesized gang sub- 
cultures. The data of interest here consist 
of the mean scores for evaluation and legiti- 
mation assigned to just four of the original 
seventeen images by individuals within 
each of the six samples. 


ness” has a coldly practical aspect and is 
thus sensitive to behavior that a person 
would actually endorse after a realistic ap- 
praisal of its utility has been presented 
elsewhere.® Evaluation, on the other hand, 
appears to evoke a more purely moralistic 
response. In all samples both scores gave 
evidence of being related positively to 
preference. 

For brevity we refer to the images by 
four-letter mnemonic labels. The first two 


TABLE 1 
EVALUATION AND SMARTNESS MEANS FOR SELECTED IMAGES* 





NEGRO WHITE 
IMAGES 

Gang Lower Middle Gate Lower Middle 
Class Class Class Class 

Evaluation 
DEK 2 ocak als 4.65 4.75 4.58 4.61 4.92 4.41 
Coole s5.9345 4.85 4.72 4.55 5.03 4.78 4.57 
Gang....... 4.63 5.24 5.92 4.56 5.00 5.81 
hol 1 | a a .26 5.64 5.92 4.88 5.24 5.50 

Smartness 
nota | | aaa 5.20 5.51 4.96 5.64 5.46 4.98 
(200) «2% cau 5.63 5.26 4.12 5.90 4.54 3.76 
Gang....... 5.58 5.71 6.00 5.40 5.43 6.05 
Sel eee 5.79 5.49 5 5.14 5.14 5.63 


* Higher scores incicate higher evaluation and higher smartness ratings. 


“Evaluation” is the most prominent of 
the usually observed semantic differential 
factors, and in the present instrument it 
was measured by the average of the five 
following seven-point scales (scores 1 to 7, 
“good” being high): “good-bad,”’ “clean- 
dirty,” “kind-cruel,” “fair-unfair,” and 
. “pleasant-unpleasant.” 

“Legitimation” was measured by a single 
scale, “‘smart-sucker,” on the basis that 
compliance with norms lacking in legiti- 
macy would cause one to be perceived as a 
sucker, Evidence indicating that ‘‘smart- 


T Gordon et al., op. cit. (n. 2). 


images of interest suggested differences be- 
tween the samples in the relative utilities 
they assigned to being alone, on the one 
hand, and to commitment to friends in dan- 
ger, on the other. These two images and 
their labels were: 


CooL: Someone who stays cool and keeps to 
himself. 

STIK: Someone who sticks by his friends in 
a fight. 


Our attention was caught by the pro- 
nounced gradients that appear within each 


8 Thid. 
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race when each social level’s smartness rat- 
ing for Stik is compared with its smartness 
rating for Cool. Subtraction of these Cool 
means from the Stik means (equivalent to 
taking the mean of the differences for each 
individual) produces the following progres- 
sion in each race. | 


NG NLC NMC 

— .43 2) .84 

PE raheueus .05 N.S. .10 
WG WLC WMC 

— .26 .92 t.22 

TEE N.S. .01 .01 


The four positive values indicate that all 
non-gang samples rated Stik (commitment 
to friends in danger) smarter than Cool 
(detachment). Within each race the three 
social levels display an identical ordering. 
Between races there is a differential be- 
tween corresponding social levels, for exam- 
ple, NG as compared with WG, that is con- 
sistent with the ordering within races, in 
that each white sample is of higher SES 
than its corresponding Negro sample, and 
each has also a higher value for the differ- 
ence between Stik and Cool. Eight of the 
fifteen possible differences between these 
differences are also statistically significant.® 

Other than sheer accident, what could 
produce these patterns with their consid- 
erable evidence of statistical reliability? 
Stik represents a person who chooses to re- 
main with his friends under conditions of 
personal risk. Since we see in Table 1 that 
gang and lower-class boys rated Stik smart- 
er than middle-class boys, there is no indi- 
cation that either their greater experience 
with fighting or the presumably greater dan- 
ger posed by fights in their environment 
causes them to view sticking with friends 
in a fight as absolutely unwise. Moreover, 


°? See Table A for details (n. 5). 


the differences between the social levels are 
far greater for the image Cool than for the 
image Stik. This suggests that it is the dif- 
ferential attractiveness of non-involvement 
that is mainly responsible for the differ- 
ences between samples. Possibly, an expla- 
nation lies in some implicit relation between 
the two images. 

The description of Cool included the 
phrase “and keeps to himself.” “Coolness” 
itself carries a strong implication of aloof- 
ness and detachment.’° Thus, it would ap- 
pear that a principal distinction between 
Cool and Stik lies in the contrast between 
detachment from and involvement with 
others. If so, this could be the key to ex- 
plainmg why it is that although middle- 


*°In his description of the Negro narcotics user, 
Harold Finestone has included being smart as one 
of the elements in being “cool.” (See his “Cats, 
Kicks and Color,” Social Problems, V (July, 1957], 
3~13.) Although this would suggest that Cool ought 
to receive high smartness ratings, perhaps espe- 
cially from Negroes and gang boys, there is also 
support for our interpretation of “cool.” In the 
Dictionary of American Slang (eds. Harold Went- 
worth and Stuart Berg Flexner [New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960]), the listing for 
“cool” states, “In complete control of one’s emo- 
tions; hip but having a quiet, objective, aloof atti- 
tude; indifferent to those things considered non- 
essential to one’s individual beliefs, likes, and de- 
sires. . . . Aloof; unconcerned; disdainful; emo- 
tionless and amoral . . . disaffiliated.” As an 
example of its usage, the dictionary quotes, “I 
stay cool, far out, alone.” Richard A. Cloward and 
Lloyd E. Ohlin (Delinquency and Oppertunity 
[Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960], pp. 26-27) feel 
that Finestone’s focus is on “hipsterism” rather 
than on drug-using groups generally. According to 
them, “the word ‘cool’ also best describes the sense 
of apartness and detachment which the retreatist 
experiences in his relationship with the conven- 
tional world.” In our earlier paper, it was also 
shown that all of these boys rated a drug-user 
image lower on smartness than any other image, 
thus indicating that in these boys’ minds smart- 
ness is far from being perfectly linked with the 
drug subculture. See Gordon et al., op. cit. (n. 2), 
p. 124. We, ourselves, have been impressed by the 
readiness of adult Negro heroin addicts to char- 
acterize involvement with drugs as being “stupid.” 
The question should be raised as to whether state- 
ments to the contrary do not contain a heavy 
measure of bravado, 
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. class boys show themselves relatively less 
willing to endorse exposing oneself to the 
risks of a fight, they nevertheless consider 
it smarter to do so than to engage in the 
clearly innocuous, legal, and perfectly safe 
behavior described in the image Cool. (Cer- 
tainly, the reason is not that they find it 
morally questionable to be Cool—compare 
in Table 1 the evaluation means of middle- 
class boys for Cool and Stik.) 

Preference, we know, almost by defini- 
tion, is governed by the net reward of the 
chosen alternative. In the present instance, 
it would seem that for non-gang boys the 
rewards of involvement with others out- 
weigh the hazards implied in Stik, so that 
the net rewards there are greater than those 
anticipated from detachment, as described 
in Cool. For gang boys, the reverse would 
hold. Thus, even though gang boys seem to 
prefer both Stik and Cool more than middle- 
class boys, the direction of the difference is 
not the same in both cases. Unlike the non- 
gang boys, the gang boys seem to prefer 
non-involvement to involvement. As an ex- 
planation we advance the following argu- 
ment, 

There is no reason to believe that detach- 
ment per se is objectively rewarding on 
such an absolutely high level in the life of 
gang boys that this is what makes Cool so 
attractive for them. Far greater possibili- 
ties for variation in the objective circum- 
stances affecting net satisfaction lie with in- 
volvement with others. We infer, therefore, 
that in the experience of gang boys involve- 
ment has been Jess rewarding than in the 
experience of non-gang boys; hence, in rat- 
ing Cool, the costs of the foregone alterna- 
tive are far less for the gang boys. We sug- 
gest as a hypothesis, therefore, that the 
observed gradients are related to social lev- 
el, and to race, in a manner congruent with 
the degree of reward provided by social life 
within each category. The “others” from 
whom experience may be generalized to 
these responses would include all those with 


whom one engages in primary group rela- 
tions—especially neighborhood peers and 
family members. The basis for these con- 
jectured differences in the net rewards of in- 
volvement is suggested by the two images 
to be discussed next, 


SOCIAL LEVEL AND PEER EVALUATIONS 


There is substantial evidence linking the 
two variables generally known as “accept- 
ance of others” and “acceptance of self” 
to a number of other variables. Both have 
been shown to increase in the course of psy- 
chotherapy.44 Acceptance of self has been 
found to be related directly to sociability, 
high sociometric popularity, scholastic per- 
formance independent of aptitude, and so- 
cial participation,!? and related inversely 
to measures of maladjustment, anxious in- 
security, and nervous tension.!? Further- 


“Elizabeth T. Sheerer, “An Analysis of the 
Relationship Between Acceptance of and Respect 
for Self and Acceptance of and Respect for Others 
in Ten Counseling Cases,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, XIII (June, 1949), 169-75. 


! Ralph H. Turner and Richard H. Vanderlippe, 
“Self-Ideal Congruence as an Index of Adjust- 
ment,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, LVII, No. 3 (1958), 202-6. 


% Gene Marshall Smith, “Six Measures of Self- 
Concept Discrepancy and Instability: Their Inter- 
relations, Reliability, and Relations to Other Per- 
sonality Measures,” Journal of Consulting Psvchol- 
ogy, XXII, No. 2 (1958), 101-12. Most of these 
relations have been studied repeatedly, with a 
variety of instruments, and occasional null find- 
ings have been reported. However, a check of 
Wylie’s recent comprehensive survey reveals her 
in agreement that the trend of findings in each 
case is as we indicate. See Ruth C. Wylie, The 
Self Concept (Lincoln, Neb.: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1961). More recently still, Rosen- 
berg has replicated many of these findings and has 
also presented impressive validating evidence in 
his study of adolescents. See Morris Rosenberg, 
Society and the Adolescent Self-Image (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965). For evi- 
dence of the relation between mental health and 
the self concept among Negroes, see Seymour Par- 
ker and Robert J. Kleiner, Mental Illness in the 
Urban Negro Community (New York: Free Press, 
1966), p. 172. 
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more, both have been found to correlate 
positively with each other.1* 

The evaluation scores of two of the im- 
ages rated by the boys serve nicely as meas- 
ures of acceptance of others and of self.1® 
Consequently, they provide indirect evi- 
dence concerning the variables that have 
been found to be concomitants of these two 
forms of acceptance. The two images and 
their Jabels were: 


Ganc: Someone who is a member of [the 
- group’s name was entered or, if none existed, 
“your friendship group”; instructions were to 
think in terms of a “typical member” of the 


group |. 
SELF: Myself as I usually am. 


Table 1 shows that for both measures of 
acceptance, within both races, the same 
pattern appears—gang boys are lowest and 
middle-class boys are highest. These pat- 
terns, incidentally, are distinctly different 
from the predominant pattern shown by 
other images, such as Stik and Cool, in the 
same instrument. For the most part, lower 


See, for example, Sheerer, of. cit. (n. 11); 
Dorothy Stock, “An Investigation into the Inter- 
relations Between the Self Concept and Feelings 
Directed Toward Other Persons and Groups,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, XIII (June, 
1949), 176-80; E. Lakin Phillips, “Attitudes To- 
ward Self and Others: A Brief Questionnaire Re- 
port,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XV 
(1951), 79-81; Emanuel M. Berger, “The Rela- 
tion Between Expressed Acceptance of Self and 
Expressed Acceptance of Others,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLVII, No. 4 
(1952), 778-82; Katherine T. Omwake, "The Rela- 
tion Between Acceptance of Self and Acceptance 
of Others by Three Personality Inventories,” Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, XVIII, No. 6 
(1954), 443-46; Smith, of. cit. (n. 13); and Rich- 
ard M. Suinn, “The Relationship Retween Self- 
Acceptance and Acceptance of Others: A Learn- 
ing Theory Analysis,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, LXIII, No. 1 (1961), 37-42. 


* In addition to face validity, the scores behave 
as would be expected of the two measures. For 
example, over all four hundred respondents they 
correlated .44 (p < .0001). Within each of the six 
samples, the two images in question were correlated 
more highly than most other paired combinations 


social levels were consistently as accepting 
or more accepting than higher levels toward 
the images in the instrument—in the pres- 
ent case, it is the higher social levels that 
are more accepting. This sharp differentia- 
tion of patterns according to the content of 
the images is an added indication that the 
responses are meaningful. The observed 
patterns suggest that the social levels are 
ordered with respect to the concomitants of 
self-acceptance, and that in this ordering 
gang boys occupy the least favorable posi- 
tion with respect to psychological health 
and interpersonal functioning. Moreover, 
even if we view the responses to Gang sim- 
ply as objective descriptions without pe- 
jorative implications in the faint praise 
that lower-strata boys accord their peers, 
it would remain true that gang boys de- 
scribe their peers as being less kind, less 
pleasant, less fair, etc., than did lower-class 
boys, who in turn stood in the same rela- 
tion to middle-class boys.4® This in itself 
would indicate important differences in the 
quality of relations with those peers. 
Obviously, the differences in evaluation 
between Gang and Self might also prove 
relevant here. Subtracting Self from Gang 
again yields gradients such that (1) the 
three social levels are ordered, (2) there is 
replication in the two races, and (3) there 
is a racial differential in favor of whites, 


of the seventeen images in the entire instrument. 
In the order NG, NLC, NMC, WG, WLC, WMC, 
these correlations were: 49, .39, .82, 41, .28, .44. 
All but the one for WLC are significant at the .01 
level. For sample sizes, see n. 3. 


38 For the results of £ tests between the samples 
of the means for each image, see Table B. Ideally, 
for total consistency, the Negroes, being lower in 
SES, should rate Self and Gang lower than their 
corresponding white samples. That they do not 
may reflect the susceptibility of these items to addi- 
tional influences, such as defensive self-esteem or 
narcissism, that introduce between-race variance 
without affecting the between-levels variance with- 
in races. Concerning narcissism and self-esteem, 
see the comments in Gordon et al., op. cit. (n. 2), 
p. 122. 
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who are higher in SES. The figures are as 
follows: 


NG NLC NMC 

— .63 — 40 00 

Be cicass 001 O1 N.S. 
WG WLC WMC 

E BE. 31 

PScceeee N.S. N.S. 01 


The higher the social level, the less likely 
a boy was to rate himself as “better” (in 
evaluation) than his peers; being white had 
the same effect, so that the white middle- 
class boy rated his peers as being better 
than himself. Seven of the fifteen differ- 
ences between these differences are signifi- 
cant.+? 

To review briefly, we have seen that the 
smartness scores for Stik and Cool suggest 
that the rewards of involvement over de- 
tachment are directly related to social level 
and that the evaluation scores for Gang 
and Self suggest an invidious comparison in 
which lower-strata boys see themselves as 
“hetter” than their peers. Taken separately, 
the images Gang and Self, as measures of 
acceptance of others and of self, suggest 
greater maladjustment on the part of lower- 
strata boys. Since both lower-class samples 
conformed to the gang pattern in the com- 
parison between Gang and Self, to the mid- 
dle-class pattern in the comparison between 
Cool and Stik, and fell intermediate in the 
evaluation of Self and Gang, a trend that 
varies monotonically with social level is im- 
plied overall as well as in the individual 
effects. 

These interpretations point both to reac- 
tions to a reward deficit in interpersonal 
relations in lower social levels as well as to 
conditions, such as maladjustment and mis- 
behavior, that might give rise to such a 


7For results of tests of the differences between 
these differences, see Table A. 


reaction. We suggest, therefore, that be- 
neath the surface solidarity of the gang— 
upon which gang boys may be presumed to 
depend for a disproportionate share of their 
total satisfaction—there is an undercurrent 
of mutual frustration and dissatisfaction. 
If so, it may be the case that as a result 
gang cohesiveness tends to be based dispro- 
portionately upon the more common de- 
nominators of human experience—mutual 
catering to impulses which from a develop- 
mental standpoint are infantile; and shared 
danger, sex, and guilt (in the sense of com- ` 
plicity). In view of this suggestive evidence, 
it struck us as potentially useful to consider 
gang behavior not merely as expressive el- 
ther of individual psychological disturb- 
ances or of group norms but also as a com- 
plex of techniques through which boys in 
a group strive to elicit nurturant, accepting, 
and highly dependable responses from each 
other—perhaps to compensate for depriva- 
tion in their family backgrounds or other 
institutional contexts—despite a generally 
reduced capacity on the part of those con- 
cerned to provide such responses. Before 
elaborating this point of view, we shall first 
present additional evidence. 


PERSONALITY AND DELINQUENCY 


As a rule, sociologists have been, to put 
it mildly, unreceptive to the view that per- 
sonality disturbance plays an important 
role in delinquency. The two major sources 
of evidence for this contention have been 
clinical observation and personality tests. 

Especially in the field of criminal behav- 
lor, sociologists have been inclined to let 
the difficulties that clinicians encounter in 
validating their most intuitively derived 
propositions blind them to the value of clin- 
ical evidence in general—even when it con- 
cerns phenomena that are much more ac- 
cessible to observation, such as the simple 
fact of sickness or health. However, unless 
we are willing to assume that clinicians are 
deluded on a grand scale, such evidence 
cannot be so easily dismissed. 

The chief restraint upon this discounting 
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of clinical evidence was removed for many 
sociologists when an influential review of 
studies employing personality tests con- 
cluded that there was no evidence—even in 
this more objective realm—for differences 
between criminals and non-criminals.4§ 
Seemingly, both major sources could there- 
after be safely ignored. However, a recent 
re-examination of the literature covered by 
the earlier review indicates that the existing 
evidence definitely favors the conclusion 
that criminals and delinquents do suffer 
from personality disturbances.?® 

This is not the place to detail the find- 
ings upon which that conclusion is based. 
Instead, let us take note of some studies 
that are either more general in their import 
or that bear more directly on the question 
of the quality of interpersonal relations and 
social level. 

We have suggested that the apparently 
more negativistic attitudes toward peers in 
lower social levels reflect a deficiency in the 
rewards of their interpersonal relations, and 
that this is due in turn to personality dis- 
turbance. Support for this contention cer- 
tainly does exist, as we shall now show. 

A major body of evidence consists in re- 
peated findings that the prevalence of psy- 
chopathology is greatest in the lowest social 
stratum;° the same stratum that produces 
gang delinquents. Since it is especially with- 
in the family that maladjustment is both a 
cause and a product of personality disturb- 
ance in others, a mechanism of intergener- 
ational transmission appears reasonable. 

Personality maladjustment interferes 
both with one’s ability to reward others 
and with one’s subjective perception of the 
extent to which others are rewarding to 


18 See Karl F. Schuessler and Donald R. Cressey, 
“Personality Characteristics of Criminals,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LV, No. 5 (1950), 476- 
84. 

” Robert A. Gordon, “Personality Differences 
Between Criminals and Noncriminals; A Recon- 
sideration” (Baltimore: Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Johns Hopkins University, 1967 [mimeo- 
graphed]). 

For citations to this literature, see ibid. 


oneself. Consequently, although less im- 
mediately indicative of psychopathology, 
evidence that social life is of a poorer qual- 
ity in lower socioeconomic strata is con- 
sistent with our hypotheses.” Suggestive 
also are findings that show the frequency of 
self-reported happiness to be inversely re- 
lated to social level.22 Although unhappi- 
ness is, of course, not necessarily a reflec- 
tion of personality disturbance, it does im- 
ply a state conducive to as well as caused 
by decreased interpersonal effectiveness, 
both in oneself and in the social environ- 
ment. Scores on Srole’s anomie scale, with 
content clearly related to these considera- 
tions, have been found repeatedly to be 
inversely related to socioeconomic Jevel.?* 


" For example, marital relations appear to be 
poorer in lower strata. See Norman M. Bradburn 
and David Caplovitz, Reports on Happiness (Chi- 
cago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965), pp. 39-41; and 
Robert O. Blood, Jr., and Donald M. Wolfe, Hus- 
bands and Wives (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1960), 
pp. 228 and 253. We are indebted to Alan F. Blum 
for these references; see his “Social Class Variations 
in the Patterning of Personal Relationships” (Chi- 
cago: Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, 1963 [mimeographed]), for other relevant 
literature as well as comments on this paper. See 
also Mirra Komarovsky, Blue-Collar Marriage 
(New York: Random House, 1964); and Arthur 
L. Simpson, “Disruption and Cohesion in Lower- 
Income Negro Families” (unpublished M.A. the- 
sis, Howard University, 1965). 


= Bradburn and Caplovitz, op. cit. (n. 21), and 
Alex Inkeles, “Industrial Man: The Relation of 
Status to Experience, Perception, and Value,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXVI, No. 1 
(1960), 1-31. 


“Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries: An Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXI, No. 6 (1956), 709-16; 
Alan H. Roberts and Milton Rokeach, “Anomie, 
Authoritarianism, and Prejudice: A Replication,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXI, No. 4 (1956), 
355-58; the letter to the editor by Srole, American 
Journal of Sociology, LXII, No. 1 (1956), 63-67; 
Wendell Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation, and the 
Class Structure,” Sociometry, XX, No. 2 (1957), 
105-16; Edward L. McDill, “Anomie, Authoritar- 
ianism, Prejudice, and Socioeconomic Status: An 
Attempt at Clarification,” Social Forces, XXXIX, 
No. 3 (1961), 239-45; Dorothy L. Meier and 
Wendell Bell, “Anomia and Differential Access to 
the Achievement of Life Goals,” American So- 
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Srole himself has described anomie as “in- 
terpersonal dysfunction in the social realm.” 
More recently, McClosky and Schaar have 
demonstrated empirical relations between 
anomie and numerous psychopathological 
personality variables, among other things.*4 
Although their anomie items were some- 
what different from Srole’s, they also found 
the same inverse relationship between 
anomie and SES that he did. 

Corresponding evidence pertaining to de- 
linquents proper, and implicating the fam- 
ily as the source of difficulty, is both varied 
and abundant. As far back as 1936, Healy 
and Bronner reported 91 per cent of their 
delinquents emotionally disturbed, as op- 
posed to only 13 per cent of their controls, 
even though the latter were drawn from the 
same families as most of the delinquents.*® 
They attributed this disturbance principal- 
ly to emotionally unsatisfying family rela- 
tionships involving the delinquent offspring 
more heavily than non-delinquent siblings, 

In what may be their best data, the 
Gluecks have. revealed important differ- 
ences between the family backgrounds of 
their delinquents and of their non-delin- 
quents. The delinquents’ parents showed 
more serious physical ailments, mental re- 
tardation, emotional disturbance, drunken- 
ness, and criminality. Within the delin- 
quents’ families marital relations were 
poorer, there were less family cohesion, less 
affection shown the son by both parents, 
and greater resort to physical punishment. 
It is not surprising that the delinquent sons 
felt weaker emotional ties to both parents 
and expressed a markedly lower estimate of 
their parents’ concern for their welfare than 
did the non-delinquents.?® 


ciological Review, XXIV, No. 2 (1959), 189-202; 
Ephraim Harold Mizruchi, “Social Structure and 
Anomia in a Small City,” American Sociological 
Review, XXV, No. 5 (1960), 645-54, 

* Herbert McClosky and John H. Schaar, “Psy- 
chological Dimensions of Anomy,”’ American So- 
ciological Review, XXX, No. 1 (1965), 14-40. 

” William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New 
Light on Delinquency and its Treatment (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1936), p. 122. 


In a study of normal, neurotic, and de- 
linquent boys and girls which is especially 
interesting because the subjects ranged in 
age from six to twelve, Jackson found that 
the delinquents tended to view the parents 
in thematic pictures suggesting family sit- 
uations as rejecting and as meting out se- 
vere punishment. Children in the pictures 
were seen as bad. She felt that her results 
“suggest the existence of seriously disturbed 
emotional relationships in the families of 
the delinquent and the neurotic, whereas 
no such disturbance appears to exist in the 
families of the normal.” The delinquents’ 
responses also “suggested an unusual meas- 
ure of detachment from the family.’’27 

Bandura and Walters have reported a 
number of provocative findings in their 
study of extremely aggressive boys. Con- 
trol boys, for example, were significantly 
“warmer toward peers” than the aggressive 
boys, and the parents of the control boys 
tended to be significantly warmer and less 
rejecting toward their sons than the parents 
of the aggressive boys. Perhaps even more 
interesting is their finding that the aggres- 
sive boys were consistently more conflicted 
and anxious about manifesting dependency 


‘behavior. This included their greater resist- 


ance to confiding in and seeking help from 
peers. While not significant, the difference 
in the extent to which the two samples felt 
rejected by their peers was in the right di- 
rection, the aggressive boys feeling more 
rejected. The authors’ comment upon this 
outcome is itself revealing: “Since they re- 
mained distant and aloof from the majority 
of their peers, they perhaps forestalled some 
of the rejection that their hostility might 
have elicited had they sought out the com- 
pany of their peers more actively.”?8 (Since 

* Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juve- 


nile Delinquency (New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950), chaps. ix-xi. 

” Lydia Jackson, “Emotional Attitudes Towards 
the Family of Normal, Neurotic and Delinquent 
Children,” British Journal of Psychology, Gen- 
eral Section, XLI (1950-51), 35-51 and 173-85. 

* Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters, Ado- 
lescent Aggression (New York: Ronald Press, 
1959), pp. 49, 58, 71, and 83. 
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these aggressive boys were not necessarily 
members of gangs, their peers are more apt 
to be representative of adolescents general- 
ly than are the peers of our gang boys, who 
are themselves gang boys.) 

And after studying the attributes which 
delinquent and non-delinquent boys attach 
to high social status, Rothstein reported: 


While 13.5 per cent of the delinquent boys 
chose loyalty as one of the three attributes on 
the list counting the most for giving a person 
_ high social status, 26.7 per cent of the non- 

delinquent boys selected this attribute. While 
33.1 per cent of the delinquent boys perceived 
trustworthiness as one of these attributes, 53.1 
per cent of the non-delinquent boys did so. 

These figures appear to throw serious doubt 
on the generally held assumptions of in-group 
loyalty and solidarity among teen-aged law vio- 
lators as a whole and the greater stress they 
are supposed to place on these factors as con- 
tributing to high social status. Rather, what 
these data strongly imply is either a greater 
mistrust of others, including their peers, a less- 
er emphasis on these attributes as major fac- 
tors for status-rating, or both.?® 


SOCIAL DISABILITY 


Taken together, the above findings sug- 
gest that it might be useful for sociologists 
to think in terms of an intervening variable, 
one that is the resultant of many different 
antecedent variables such as, for example, 
maladjustment, acceptance of self, depend- 
ency conflict, anxiety, and parental rejec- 
tion. For convenience, we shall refer to this 
intervening variable as social disability, 
and on the consequent side we shall attempt 
to link it with gang delinquency by posing 
the question: What is the nature of inter- 
action in groups in which the parameters 
for anxiety, emotional disturbance, and ac- 
ceptance of others—or, more globally, so- 
cial disability—approach undesirable lev- 
els? Posing the question this way gives full 
recognition to the sociologist’s insistence 
upon the causal relevance of the group 


* Edward Rothstein, “Attributes Related to 
High Social Status: A Comparison of the Percep- 
tions of Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Boys,” 
Social Problems, X, No. 1 (1962), 75-83. 


above and beyond the psychological states 


of individuals, The potential utility of an 
intervening variable in this situation rests 
in being able to operationalize it so as. to 
show its connections to both antecedent 
and consequent variables, thus making it 
possible to trace causality despite the ex- 
istence of many different but perhaps func- 
tionally equivalent causal phenomena. 
The nature of our argument may become 
clearer by contrasting social disability with 
anomie. McClosky and Schaar’s recently 
stated position is much closer to our own 
than Srole’s. Throughout much of their 
paper, they treat personality variables as 
causes of anomie, but in the closing pas- 
sages they acknowledge that all of these 
“symptoms of distress” may reflect a single 
“complex and pervasive malaise.” This final 
position, in which anomie is not assumed 
necessarily to be a distinct variable in its 
own right, is actually the more cautious 
one. Until evidence shows otherwise, it is 
more parsimonious to regard anomic atti- 
tudes as but one of the many possible re- 
flections of. global maladjustment than as 
caused by maladjustment, except to the ex- 
tent that maladjustment itself tends to be 
self-ageravating.®° 
Another difference, reduced somewhat 
with the appearance of McClosky and 
Schaar’s paper, is that anomie has been 
assumed to be the dependent variable in 
relation to such measures of isolation as 
lack of participation in formal and informal 
groups,®? whereas the perspective of social 
*°McClosky and Schaar, of. cit. (n. 24). Factor 
analysts will find this a reasonable viewpoint. Mc- 
Closky and Schaar’s data and their “pervasive 
malaise” interpretation, for example, bear out the 
earlier finding by McDill, op. cit. (n. 23), that 
authoritarianism, anomie, prejudice, and low SES 
combine to form a “negative Wellanschauung” 
factor. Sociologists tend to overlook the sugges- 
tion that construct validation include evidence that 
the variable in question is different from other 
variables. On this point, see Donald T. Campbell 
and Donald W, Fiske, “Convergent and Discrimi- 
nant Validation by the Multitrait-Multimethod 


Matrix,” Psychological Bulletin, LVI, No. 2 
(1959), 81-105. 


= Bell, of. cit. (n. 23), p. 110. 
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disability indicates that it could plausibly 
be the independent variable, causing non- 
participation. 

The most important remaining difference, 
perhaps, is the degree to which social dis- 
ability focuses attention more directly upon 
its consequences for face-to-face relation- 
ships. From the point of view of a hypo- 
thetical ego, for example, at least three 
distinct, and possibly independent, com- 
ponents seem implicit thus far. These are: 


1, Ego is less rewarding to alters. 

2. Ego misjudges just how rewarding he is 
to alters, tending either to overestimate or to 
underestimate the value of his activity. 

3. Ego, because of past deprivation, is ex- 
cessively demanding and hence prone to be 
dissatisfied with actual attempts by alters to 
reward him. 


These components would be matched, of 
course, by another three that are symmetri- 
cal but which apply to alters, Clearly, when 
these conditions are present to any high 
degree, the stage is set for interaction to 
quickly degenerate. The failure to meet 
expectations in interaction is, in fact, the 
essence of Parson’s paradigm concerning 
the origin of motivation to deviate.®* It 
would follow that in an environment where 
many expectations go chronically unmet, 
deviant behavior would be rampant. 
Thus, the viewpoint of social disability 
also emphasizes to a greater degree than 
that of anomie the veridicality of the per- 
ception to which feelings of alienation are 
a response. It states that other persons in 
the environment really are less rewarding, 
while allowing at the same time for per- 
ceptions of others to have become distorted 
as a result of unfavorable past experience. 
It recognizes that anomic attitudes in ego 
may reflect the treatment he receives at the 
hands of the maladjusted alters who consti- 


* Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
Yl: Free Press, 1951), chap. vii. We suggest that 
the initial unmet expectations date back to infancy 
and childhood and center within the family, pro- 
ducing personalities who thereafter tend to react 
to even favorable situations with inappropriate 
expectations and deviant behavior. 


tute his primary group companions. Thus, 
McClosky and Schaar’s closing interpreta- 
tion, although appropriate for egos in an 
alterless environment, does not take into 
account the consequences for ego of being 
surrounded by others as maladjusted as 
he is, or more so. 

This is an important consideration, inas- 
much as the distribution of maladjusted 
persons in society appears to be such that 
maladjusted egos, particularly in the lower 
strata, are apt to have other maladjusted . 
egos as alters. This condition would be 
expected to produce both projective and 
reality components in ego’s negative assess- 
ment of his current social relationships. 
While the empirical evidence for there be- 
ing a greater concentration of many forms 
of deviancy in the lower strata may be 
clear enough, the significance of this for 
members of those strata is more likely to be 
disputed. Before presenting what addi- 
tional data we have that bear upon this 
issue, we shall try to suggest some of the 
reasons why it is so subject to dispute. 

The principal social defense against nox- 
ious deviant behavior is physical distance. 
Generally, it is the potential victim who 
removes himseli from contact with deviants 
—it is only in extraordinary cases, actually, 
that we remove the deviant. Expectations 
that reasonable persons will exercise this 
most fundamental precaution are so strong 
that failure to do so actually shifts some 
measure of culpability onto a victim. The 
evacuation and avoidance of areas con- 
taining deviant persons by those who are 
able to leave lead to an intensification of 
exposure to noxious behavior for those who 
remain. Among the reasons for not leaving, 
economic considerations are, of course, 
paramount, Some will remain, however, 
because of an inability to envisage them- 
selves in other styles of life, which tend 
to be correlated with economic changes, or 
because they find it necessary to trade ac- 
ceptance of others’ social liabilities in re- 
turn for acceptance of their own. Whatever 
the reason, lower-strata persons often find 
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themselves in a punishing interpersonal en- 
vironment that they cannot easily escape. 

It is this assumption that their environ- 
ment is punishing that is so likely to be 
challenged. Because they have not availed 
themselves of the defense of distance, there 
has been a tendency to exaggerate the ex- 
tent to which members of the lower class 
are adapted to the noxious aspects of their 
environment.** 

For deviants, this reasoning is carried 
_a step further. We are prone to assume that 

in the camp of the enemy solidarity is mon- 
olithic. “As thick as thieves,” among 
whom there is honor, the sayings go. 

A tendency in naive psychology, further- 
more, to attribute conscious motives to 
people that are consistent with their ob- 
served behavior leads middle-class persons 
to ascribe a value system to deviants that 
is the exact antithesis of their own.3* The 
fact that they infer these values from 
limited observations only does not detract 
from their impression of a common alle- 
giance that unites deviants with each other 
within their own subculture as strongly as 
it sets them apart from the rest of society. 
The principle that in moral matters there 
can be no neutrality seems to be a special 
case of this. As a result, the futility of in- 
dignation for lower-class persons, and its 
absence consequently in situations that 
would outrage bourgeois sensibilities, is 
viewed by the layman as evidence of their 
turpitude. That turpitude is an irrelevant 
concept in terms of the professional de- 


“Simpson, of. cit. (n. 21), p. 27, gives a nice 
example, as follows: “Drake and Cayton state that 
‘a lower class woman thinks she has a good old 
man if he will work when he can and if he does 
not spend all his money on gambling and drinking.’ 
... Contrary to Drake and Cayton’s findings, this 
researcher discovered that these women did not 
think that they had a ‘good old man’ if he did not 
participate more fully in the family unit.” The 
reference is to St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, 
Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt Brace & 
Co., 1945), p. 586. We do not think that the differ- 
ence in these two viewpoints is explained by their 
being separated by twenty years. 


“ We have in mind unpublished data of our own. 


tachment with which sociologists consider 
the values of deviants does not alter the 
fact that they too have reached essentially 


the same conclusion concerning the content 


of those values.*5. 

Ultimately, of course, the question of the 
reactions of lower-class persons to their 
interpersonal environment is one to be set- 
tled empirically. However, existing precon- 
ceptions concerning this issue are some- 
times so strong that it is necessary to chal- 
lenge them on both the theoretical and the 
empirical levels. 


SOCIAL LEVEL AND PEER RELATIONS 


Keeping in mind the semantic differen- 
tial data and some of the studies cited 
above, we sought additional evidence 
among the items of a long instrument that 
had been read to the boys while they re- 
sponded by moving switches controlling 
lights visible only to the investigator. Fif- 
teen of the items were selected because they 
seemed to deal in some manner with rela- 
tions with peers. Like all of the items of 
this instrument, they offered three choices 
of response: “agree,” “indifferent,” and 
“disagree.” These responses were assigned 
the scores 2, 1, and 0, respectively, so that 
higher scores indicate greater agreement.®¢ 

In order to clarify the meaning of these 
make-do items, the were intercorrelated 
and factor analyzed. Two factors appeared 
to represent the best solution.’ The items, 


5 See, for example, Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent 
Boys (Glencoe, Il; Free Press, 1955); and Ruth 
Shonle Cavan, “The Concepts of Tolerance and 
Contraculture as Applied to Delinquency,” Socio- 
logical Quarterly, II (1961), 243-58. - 

The author is grateful to Desmond S. Cart- 
wright, principal investigator of this phase of the 
research, for permission to use these data. 


* Eigenvalues dropped sharply after the second 
factor and remained level thereafter, so that the 
difference between the third and seventh eigen- 
values was less than that between the second and 
third. Furthermore, various varimax rotations of 
from two through six factors were examined, but 
only the solution for the first two factors seemed 
interpretable; hence, we present only the varimax 
rotation of the first two principal axis factors. 


- There was no indication that an oblique solution 
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their factor loadings, and the mean agree- 
ment of each sample with each item are 
shown in Table 2. Because the factors are 
conceivably subject to two interpretations, 
we prefer to leave them unnamed and to 
discuss the results in detail as they bear 
on these alternatives. 

Consider first the agreement means of 
those items that identify factor I. Items 1 
and 3 produce gradients exactly like those 
we found in the semantic differential data, 


was warranted. On these procedures, see Harry H. 
Harman, Modern Factor Analysis (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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while items 2, 4, and 6 (taking into account 
the scoring direction and sense of 6) come 
extremely close to this pattern. Perhaps 
more than any other item, number 1 most 
closely approximates the attitude toward 
relations with others that we suspected 
would be found disproportionately among 
lower-strata boys. Of all fifteen items, these 
first six contribute 64 per cent of the sixty- 
six significant differences between samples.38 
The first five are pure factor I items, and 
the sixth is common to both factors (‘Table _ 
2). A total score based upon these factor 


8 For details of these ¢ tests between the samples 
of the means for each item, see Table C (n. 5). 


TABLE 2 
PEER RELATIONS ITEMS, THEIR FACTOR LOADINGS, AND THEIR MEAN AGREEMENT SCORES 


FACTOR LOADINGS 








MEAN AGREEMENT* 


ITEMS 

I II i? NG NLC | NMC} WG | WLC | WMC 

1. Friends are generally more trouble 
than they are worth............. —.72 .23 | .57 | 1.11 | .73 | .37 | .64] .30] .00 

2. Most guys play ball just to kill 
Lich oa Sa oes ewe eas — .59 27) .42) 94) .76) .18 | .52) .35 | .39 

3. It’s much more fun to watch a 
game than to play it............ ~ 50 28 | .33 |] .50] .41| .15 |] .29| .11) .07 

4, Time spent with the guys is time 
WASKEO ents, pea eaeee sone es ~— 43) —.09 1 .19 | .70 |) .56) .48) .71 | .46] .27 

5. People can have too many friends 
for their own good.............. —.42 | —.18 | .21 | 1.60 | 1.46 | 1.67 | 1.48 | 1.08 | 1.37 

6. A guy should spend as much time 
with his friends as he possibly can.)  .37 .47 | 36) .87 | .91 | 1.30 | 1.02 | 1.46 | 1.37 

7. The best athletes generally have 
the most friends................ — .03 .62 | .39 | 1.16} 1.17 .89 | 1,00 .95 | 1.02 

8. It is better not to do things at all 
if you can’t do them with friends..) — .21 .52 | .31 | .70 | .74] .85) .79} 1.54] .29 

9. People who have lots of friends are 
happie aron nid aae aE Ro wae 25 .28 -50 | .33 | 1.33 | 1.33 | 1.18 | 1.53 | 1.51 | 1.44 

10. You can only be really alive when 
you are with friends............. — 13 47°} .24 | 1.18 | .90] 1.11 | 1.10] 1.0574 .51 

11. The most important thing in life 
is to help other people........... — .08 45 | .21 | 1.41 | 1.26 | 1.26 | 1.17 | 1.46 | 1.20 

12. Playing on a handball or basket- 

ball team is one of the best things 
a CUy CAN GO. etsy suid heen, 17 .34 | .14 | .94 | 1.19 | 1.11 | .97 | 1.41 | .93 

13. Everyone needs to be alone some- 
PMC. cio OP tera nines carne 15) —.04 | .02 | 1.80 | 1.74 | 1.93 | 1.88 | 1.87 | 1.95 

14. A guy can really have a good time 

alone with his own thoughts and 
GROANS ici cicec i sat eve aaka ie —~.13 | ~.02 | .02 | 1.15] 1.16 | .93 | .84] .84 | 1.24 

15. Too many people look out only for 
themselves these days........... .03 | ~.09 | .01 | 1.80 | 1.77 | 1.96 | 1.66 | 1.84 | 1.88 


* Higher scores indicate greater agreement. 
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I items (appropriately reversing the scor- 
ing of 6) exhibits the previously observed 
gradients exactly: 


ITEMS NG NLC NMC 
100.4 ose 5.86 4.83 3.79 
ITEMS WG WLC WMC 
1-6... 4.66 2.84 2.80 


According to the factor I items, the lower 
the social level the less favorably involve- 
ment with peers was viewed; within levels 
Negroes were less favorable than whites. 
A one-way analysis of variance of the 
means for the six items is significant at the 
001 level. Of the fifteen possible inter- 
comparisons of these six means, nine are 
significant.°9 

Factor II is defined by items 7-12. It 
was our tentative expectation that some 
of these items would show gradients simi- 
lar to that of item 6. This did not occur. 
In fact, all Negro samples and the WG 
sample agreed significantly more with items 
8 and 10—both expressing dependence up- 
on friends—than did the WMC. Moreover, 
the general level of agreement by lower- 
strata samples with items 7—12 tends to be 
fairly high. A total score based upon these 
six items produces the following means for 
each group: 


ITEMS NG NLC NMC 
(cs 0 rr 6.63 6.59 6.21 
ITEMS WG WLC WMC 
FAA? 2s aes 6.43 6.86 5.37 


A one-way analysis of variance of these 
scores is not significant. Their trend, how- 


* For details, see Table D (n. 5). 


ever, suggests that lower-strata boys en- 
dorse friendship more highly than middle- 
class boys, thus seeming to contradict the 
first set of items,*° 

Considering the make-do nature of the 
items, and the lack of refinement in the 
hypothesis at this stage, this inconsistency 
does not strike us as serious. Quite the con- 
trary, in fact, for among our earliest 
thoughts was the expectation ‘that although 
they were dissatisfied with the quality of 
their social relations, lower-strata boys 
might also be hungrier for this kind of 
gratification. Thus, the possibility of there 
being a true inconsistency or ambivalence 
in their attitudes is entirely plausible. 

Furthermore, it has often proved diffi- 
cult to create true reversals of items keyed 
for agreement.4! There is a suggestion in 
the wording of the items that numbers 7— 
12 evoke responses in terms of abstract, 
ideal friends—so that they are true “in 
principle’—-whereas numbers 1—6 produce 
responses based on actual friends. These 
are precisely the levels on which the re- 
spective components of ambivalence would 
be manifested. The fact that the items load 
on two orthogonal factors rather than on 
opposite ends of the same factor is consist- 
ent with the interpretation that they are 
not opposite in meaning. 

Whatever the case, it remains true that 
the score for items 1-6 produces an un- 
mistakable and already familiar pattern 
and that the import of at least four of 
these items (1, 4, 5, and 6) is quite ex- 
plicitly negativistic concerning peer rela- 
tions. This important fact is threatened 
only by evidence that the differences be- 


“We omit discussion of items 13-15 because 
they failed to load on any common factor. They 
are presented in Table 2, however, in order to indi- 
cate kinds of items that prove irrelevant and thus 
to help identify the limits of relevance. 


“On reversing items, see Richard Christie, Joan 
Havel, and Bernard Seidenberg, “Is the F Scale 
Irreversible?” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, LVI, No. 2 (1958), 143-59; and Leon- 
ard G. Rorer, “The Great Response-Style Myth,” 
Psychological Bulletin, LXIII, No. 3 (1965), 129- 
56. 
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‘tween factors and between the samples are 
totally unrelated to item content. Since 
factor I contains mainly items keyed for 
agreement and factor II contains items 
keyed for disagreement, the troublesome 
possibility arises that the differences result 
entirely from acquiescent response style 
rather than from subtle differences in item 
meaning between the two factors and differ- 
ences in attitude between the samples.*” 

This competing interpretation was 
checked by analysis of covariance, control- 
ling for acquiescence. As a measure of ac- 
quiescence, we employed each boy’s total 
number of “agree” responses to the entire 
sixty items of the instrument from which 
the peer relations items were drawn. It is 
just as impossible to be certain that ac- 
quiescence measures are free of content 
variance as vice versa, and to the extent 
our acquiescence measure is not pure it 
probably represents an overcorrection, In 
any event, since the instrument in question 
contained equal numbers of items con- 
cerned with each of five different content 
areas, and within each area half of the 
items were keyed for “agree” and half for 
“disagree,” our acquiescence measure meets 
the usual specifications for such a score 
quite satisfactorily.* 


a Rorer’s paper, op. cit. (n. 41), as the title indi- 
cates, argues not only that concern over acquiescent 
response style has been greatly exaggerated but 
that there is even doubt as to whether the phe- 
nomenon has been truly demonstrated. Of course, 
our item 6 is not vulnerable to this criticism, nor 
are the semantic differential data. Rorer’s is the 
most important in a recent series of counterattacks 
against the much-overworked criticisms based on 
response style. For essentially similar arguments 
concerning “social desirability,” see Alfred B. Heil- 
brun, Jr., “Social-Learning Theory, Social De- 
sirability, and the MMPI,” Psychological Bulletin, 
LXI, No. § (1964), 377-87. An important meth- 
odological critique of studies of both of these re- 
sponse styles appears in Auke Tellegen, “Direction 
of Measurement: A Source of Misinterpretation,” 
Psychological Bulletin, LXIII, No. 4 (1965), 233- 
43. For a reply to Rorer, see Edward A. Rundquist, 
“Ttem and Response Characteristics in Attitude and 
Personality Measurement: A Reaction to L. G. 
Rorer’s ‘The Great Response-Style Myth,’” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, LXVI, No. 3 (1966), 166-77. 


The means for items 1~6 continued to 
be significantly different (p < .001) using 
either just the number of agree responses or 
both the agree and disagree responses to- 
gether as covariates. The adjusted means 
are as follows: 





Covariates NG NLC NMC 
Agreeonly.. 5.76 4,83 3.97 
Agree and 

disagree.. 5.58 4.79 4.23 

WG WLC WMC 

Agree only.. 4.60 2.80 3.28 
Agree and 

disagree.. 4.70 3.05 3.64 





In the case of both corrections, nine of the 
fifteen possible intercomparisons between 
the six means are significant.*4 The cor- 
rections produce only the minor disturb- 
ance of an interchange between the adja- 
cent social levels WLC and WMC. The 
differences between these two interchanged 
levels are not significant. Thus, the nega- 
tivistic component in the appraisal of peer 
relations among lower-strata boys does not 
appear to be explainable in terms of re- 
sponse style. 

When corrected for acquiescence, the 
summary scores for items 7-12 reached sig- 
nificance only when both covariates were 
used (p< .01). The resulting corrected 
means then reversed their order to become 
consistent with our general hypothesis. 


“Tf Rorer is correct that such acquiescence 
scores actually reflect content because of our in- 
ability to create truly adequate reversed items, our 
correction is both unnecessary and inappropriate. 
However, employing it is the conservative thing to 
do. Since the peer relations items are included in 
the acquiescence score, there is also a slight con- 
founding which makes the correction somewhat 
more conservative still for items 1-6, but somewhat 
unconservative for items 7-12. That is, both cases 
are slightly overcorrective, but in the former this 
works against our hypothesis and in the latter it 
favors it. 


“ For details, see Table E (n. 5). 
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Gang boys now agree with statements en- 
dorsing friendship less than non-gang boys. 
The corrected means for items 7-12 are 
as follows: 


Covariates NG NLC NMC 
Agree and 
disagree.. 5.97 6.50 7.19 
WG WLC WMC 
Agree and 
disagree.. 6.58 1.41 7.23 


Four of the fifteen possible comparisons 
between these means are significant.*® 
Thus, the correction for response style 
leaves the previously observed effect in 
items 1-6 unchanged and produces it in 
items 7—12. Those who would explain these 
results solely in terms of response style 
will have trouble accounting for this. 

At least one other study has noted an 
independence between positive and nega- 
tive affective components that is similar 
to that shown by our two factors and their 
item scores and has deemed it worthwhile 
to pay it serious attention. In that study, 
both components were found to contribute 
to the prediction of happiness despite the 
lack of correlation between them.*® It is 
precisely because our own data may re- 
flect the same fundamental phenomenon 
that we place such importance on these 
methodological details. Failure to take this 
possibility into account in constructing 
measures could conceivably obscure the re- 
sults of future research into the quality 
of primary group relations in different stra- 
ta,47 


“For details, see Table F (n. 5). 


“Bradburn and Caplovitz, op. cit. (n. 21), pp. 
15-24. 


* The Kuder-Richardson reliability of the score 
for items 1-6 is .54. The first-order partial correla- 
tions of that score with SES (see n. 3), partialing 
out first the agree correction and then one based on 
the number of agrees minus disagrees are —.30 and 


It should also be emphasized, perhaps, 
that the argument relating social disabil- 
ity to social level and to gang interaction 
has to do with relative rather than abso- 
lute levels of satisfaction. Hence, it does 
not imply that gang activity is never en- 
joyed by members, that they cannot ever 
establish close friendships, or even that 
they are not better adapted, in some ways, 
to their milieu than would be a middle- 
class boy. Quite the contrary, as we shall 
attempt to show in the next section, the 
argument may lead to new insights as to 
exactly what it is about gang life that is 
gratifying to the participants, given that 
motivation is often somewhat paradoxical 
and not easily apparent in surface behav- 
ior. 


THEORETICAL ELABORATION—THE LATENT 
FUNCTIONS OF GANG ACTIVITY 


Two types of rewards which stem from 
group membership have been distinguished 
by Allport: the rewards shared by members 
as a result of their common instrumental 
efforts or in-course rewards, and rewards 
consisting of assurances that the group will 
continue its operation and that one’s con- 
tinued participation is acceptable.*® Homans 
has presented a strong case for the proposi- 
tion that group interaction brought about 


—.21, respectively. Both are significant at the .0001 


level. This approach enables us to take account of 
possible unreliability of the control variable, the 
effects of which are described in Daniel Kahneman, 
“Control of Spurious Association and the Reliabil- 
ity of the Controlled Variable,” Psychological 
Bulletin, LXIV, No. 5 (1965), 326-29. The above 
partials reflect the conservative assumption that 
reliability of the control variable, based on ten 
times as many items as the score for factor I items, 
is only .70. If we make the additional conservative 
assumption of perfect reliability for the SES vari- 
able (so that it does not contribute to the correc- 
tion), the correction for attenuation of the score 
for items 1-6, whose reliability is .54, yields values 
of —.41 and —.29 for the two partials, respectively. 
* Floyd H. Allport, “A Structuronomic Concep- 
tion of Behavior: Individual and Collective. I. 
Structural Theory and the Master Problem of So- 
cial Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, LXIV, No. 1 (1962), 1-30. 
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by the demands of an external environment 
for solutions to instrumental problems pro- 
motes positive sentiments between mem- 
bers.*® From these statements it would 
follow that if a group lacked a task, pur- 
pose, or mission as a result of not being 
integrated into a demanding external sys- 
tem—as may in fact be the case for street- 
corner gangs with respect to conventional 
society—then it would fail to generate a 
major part of the rewards and sentiments 
that its members might expect to gain 
from it. (If not being integrated into an 
external system—either as a component 
part of the larger society meeting social 
demands or as a group against nature meet- 
ing biological demands—constitutes a form 
of structural anomie for a group, and the 
resulting atrophy of group functions pro- 
duces psychological anomie among the 
members, then it is to be expected that the 
two forms of anomie would often coincide. 
This way of looking at anomie may clari- 
fy some of the cases in which there is con- 
fusion as to whether it is a property of 
individuals or of the social structure.®° 
One solution would be to adopt or con- 
trive tasks that justify dependence be- 
tween members and call for co-operation in 
a common enterprise. Criminal ventures 
(which for this purpose need not be purely 
utilitarian), gang warfare, and the search 
for the “fix” and “kicks” would be means 
within the organizational capabilities of 
gang members of praviding such shared 


* George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950), p. 151 esp. 
A recent review of empirical] studies shows percep- 
tion of progress toward group goals to be one of 
the main factors conducive to member satisfaction 
in small groups; see Richard Heslin and Dexter 
Dunphy, “Three Dimensions of Member Satisfac- 
tion in Small Groups,” Human Relations, XVII, 
No. 2 (1964), 99-112. 


“On this point, see Robert K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1957), pp. 161-62. In military organizations, 
it is generally accepted that morale suffers when 
units are not kept busy and discipline is lax, i.e., 
when demands for solutions to instrumental prob- 
lems are not forthcoming.) 


and demanding problems.*! Still another 
solution, not mutually exclusive with the 
first, would be to compensate for the ab- 
sence of normal in-course rewards by em- 
phasizing assurance rewards such as style 
of dress, nicknames, sharing, permissiveness 
toward acting-out, body-punching privi- 
leges, and so on. None of these, of course, 
really compensates for the lack of genuine 
warmth and care from others which pre- 
sumably makes the whole problem of re- 
ward so crucial for gang boys. Nevertheless, 
it would appear that the power of delin- 
quent tasks to energize bonds between gang 
members would be especially attractive to 
boys who miss warm ties with others, who 
lack the resources to stimulate them by ex- 
ample,®* and who have misgivings about 
the quality of response to be expected from 
others under ordinary circumstances. The 
normal exigencies of such activities may 
be relied upon to drive members closer to- 
gether without their exposing themselves 
to such accusations and anxieties as might 


“The present focus is on gang delinquency. 
However, the applicability of these considerations 
to other forms of delinquency is suggested by the 
fact that in seven studies the percentage of com- 
panionship in commission of delinquencies averaged 
78 per cent; see C. M. Louttit, Clinical Psychology 
(rev. ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 
409, 


"For relevant findings concerning the relation 
between both adjustment and intelligence, on the 
one hand, and performance in small groups, on the 
other, see Richard D. Mann, “A Review of the 
Relationships Between Personality and Perform- 
ance in Small Groups,” Psychological Bulletin, 
LVI, No. 4 (1959), 241-70, esp. 265. Adjustment, 
for example, is positively related to number of task 
contributions and positive social-emotional activity 
and negatively related to negative social-emotional 
activity. It has also been reported that groups com- 
posed of persons scoring in the more pathological 
direction on the MMPI, unlike control groups, fail 
to avail themselves of an opportunity to com- 
municate in order to establish co-operative strat- 
egies in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game. For this inter- 
esting result, see V. Edwin Bixenstine and Joan 
Douglas, “Effect of Psychopathology on Group 
Consensus and Cooperative Choice in a Six-Person 
Game,” Journal of Personality and Social Psy- 
chology, V, No. 1 (1967), 32-37. 
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be triggered by openly dependent behavior 
in the absence of some compelling external 
event. 

This is not to say that the original selec- 
tion of an illegal task for this purpose is 
therefore necessarily deliberate. There is 
sufficient satisfaction inherent in easy ma- 
terial gain, sexual behavior, and aggressive 
exploits to account for the casual discovery 
that these activities have a universality of 
appeal that will evoke reliably the initial 
responsiveness in peers necessary aS a nu- 
cleus around which to develop group moti- 
vation. (The very personality parameters 
that are assumed to cause social disability 
make more probable the kinds of incidents 
in interpersonal encounters around which 
a boy will typically attempt to rally his 
friends.) At an early age, presumably, the 
gang boy senses and learns that an appeal 
for common action based upon these more 
basic principles arouses an interested re- 
sponse in his peers sooner than one based 
on the deferred gratifications of more so- 
cially acceptable behavior. If the task 
serves some expressive function, such as 
rebellion against authority, so much the 
better. But the main attraction of such 
activities lies not in the fact that they are 
illegal; rather, it is necessary for society 
to make them illegal, in view of their so- 
cial consequences, precisely because they 
are so attractive. If they were not illegal, 
gang boys would do them anyway. In view 
of these considerations, if it is true that 
budding delinquents react with hostility 
toward the good boy who declines to join 
in an escapade, it may be because they feel 
personally rebuffed and anxious; either 
their seductive proposals are ‘failing to 
work, or their invitation is being met hyp- 
ocritically because they themselves are 
unacceptable as companions. 

While we suggest that these social tactics 
may originate in the spontaneous acts of 
young lower-class children (about whose 

As Cohen’s hypothesis, op. cit. (n. 35), of a 


reaction formation against the norms of respectable 
society would suggest. 


peer groups too little is known) and, as a re- 
sult of their success, come to constitute a be- 
havioral repertoire, there is some reason to 
suspect that an element approaching true 
calculation can enter into their later em- 
ployment. Short and Strodtbeck, for exam- 
ple, have described a series of incidents in 
which gang leaders instigated delinquent 
episodes involving other members of the 
group after their own status had been some- 
how threatened.54 Since the usual behavior 
of such high-status members tended to be 
moderate, the authors were inclined to view 
their mobilization of the group as a meas- 
ure calculated to regain status by providing 
opportunity for the threatened leader to 
excel in types of behavior highly valued by 
the group. In this formulation, of course, 
they are following Homans. However, evi- 
dence that gang boys may value middle- 
class behavior higher even than delinquent 
behavior makes it necessary to account for 
the absence of middle-class types of activ- 
ity among these reactions to threatened sta- 
tus. In fact, such evidence makes it neces- 
sary to account for the absence of middle- 
class behavior in gang life generally. In the 
context of status threat, Short and Strodt- 
beck met this problem by suggesting that 
the delinquent content of such responses 
may be governed, among other things, by 
the range of tasks at which the leader can 
excel. It is also possible, however, to view 
their status-threat incidents as special cases 
of a phenomenon common to gang members 
generally. Thus, it may be that the leader’s 
reaction is governed as well by the range of 
tasks to which most members of the group 
will be attracted, and in which they can 
participate competently, because the high- 
ly-valued task at which he is excelling is 
that of providing group solidarity. Since it 
is somewhat problematic to what extent 
gang boys do value skilful performance in 

“t James F. Short, Jr., and Fred L. Strodtbeck, 
“The Response of Gang Leaders to Status Threats: 
An Observation on Group Process and Delinquent 
Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 


LXVIII, No. 5 (1963), 571-79. Reprinted in Short 
and Strodtbeck, op. cit. (n. 2). i 
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delinquent tasks°°—aside from their re- 
quirements for courage and strength—this 
way of looking at these incidents has the 
advantage of opening up another possibility 
as to what exactly it is that the leader does 
which gains him back his status.®® 

In view of the important role we have 
assigned to social rewards in the life of gang 
boys, it might well be asked at this point 
whether aggression aroused by a threat to 
the rewarding positions they have estab- 
lished for themselves is not sufficient in it- 
self to account for the delinquent content 
in leaders’ responses to status threat. Al- 
though this expressive function ought not 
to be overlooked in all delinquent behavior, 
the fact that in the incidents as described 
by Short and Strodtbeck the leaders never 
seemed to focus an attack upon the imme- 
diate person or persons directly responsible 
for the threat—-when they very well might 
have done so and when from an expressive 
viewpoint it probably would have been 
more satisfying to do so—suggests that ex- 
pressiveness alone may be an insufficient 
explanation. Furthermore, the willingness 
of gang members to turn out for gang fights 
when they themselves were not victims of 
the initial provocation, despite the fact that 
they are very much afraid, points more to 
cohesion than to expressiveness as a source 
of motivation. According to this view, in 
its more organized aspects gang behavior 
is itself a mechanism of adjustment to the 


5 Gordon et al., op. cit. (n. 2). 


This would also explain Jansyn’s impression 
that delinquent activity tended to occur during 
periods when gang solidarity was low in the group 
he observed. See Leon Jansyn, “Solidarity and 
Delinquency in a Street Corner Group: A Study 
of the Relationship Between Changes in Specified 
Aspects of Group Structure and Variations in the 
Frequency of Delinquent Activity” (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1960). A re- 
port, based apparently on the same original mate- 
rial, has just been published. It appears to con- 
verge more with the viewpoint of this paper than 
did the earlier version. See Leon R. Jansyn, Jr., 
“Solidarity and Delinquency in a Street Corner 
Group,” American Sociological Review, XXXI, 
No. 5 (1966), 600-614. 


divisive tendencies inherent in the sponta- 
neous reactions of gang boys to each other, 
while it is in the sphere of less organized 
behavior which includes such spontaneous 
reactions that sheer expressiveness is as- 
sumed to play a more primary role. 

The absence of legal and constructive 
tasks in gang life may also be explainable 
in part by the quality of in-course rewards 
afforded by the kinds of positions within 
conventional reward systems available to 
lower-strata boys.5? The level of reward in 
such positions may lack sufficient appeal 
to hold persons requiring more in return 
in interpersonal relations than either they 
themselves are able to give or the institu- 
tionalized relationships of such systems 
normally provide. In contrast to the bond- 
ing power and intimacy of interaction fos- 
tered by the exigencies of gang life, normal 
on-the-job assurance rewards must seem 
meager to gang boys, while in business, as 
in most contexts, the behavior through 
which gang boys customarily communicate 
assurance would be regarded as utterly dis- 
ruptive. These conjectures are consistent 
with evidence that working-class persons 
are often more concerned on the job with 
the quality of informal group life and the 
opinion of their peers than with somewhat 
higher pay.°® One hears such expressions 


5 In addition to deficiencies in their education 
there is reason to believe, despite measurement 
ambiguities, that gang boys are less intelligent 
than the general population. See Kenneth I. How- 
ard, Alan E. Hendrickson, and Desmond S. Cart- 
wright, “Psychological Assessment of Street-Corner 
Youth: Intelligence” (Chicago: Youth Studies 
Program, University of Chicago, 1962 [mimeo- 
graphed]), for a discussion of the intelligence of 
this paper’s samples. A relationship between in- 
telligence and delinquency, holding class constant, 
has also been reported by Albert J. Reiss, Jr., and 
Albert Lewis Rhodes, “Delinquency and Social 
Class Structure,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVI, No. 5 (1961), 729. The Gluecks, of. cit. 
(n. 26), p. 356, report the mean IQ of their five 
hundred delinquents as being 92, a figure equal to 
the highest from nine studies of delinquents cited 
in Louttit, op. cit. (n. 51), p. 405. 


"See Fritz Roethlisberger and William John 
Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
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as “my mind was in the streets” and “I had 
to make the scene” from gang boys at- 
tempting to account for poor performance 
in school or, in the latter case, for quitting 
after a few days an unusually good job pay- 
ing $2.75 an hour where the hours ranged 
from 3 P.M. to 11 P.M., thus interfering with 
peer-group participation in the evening. 

Team sports, at first glance a promising 
solution as a basis for group solidarity, 
have a serious drawback—half of the par- 
ticipants in any game must lose. The 
YMCA program’s adaptations to this prob- 
lem help to illustrate it: in a tournament 
with only eight teams trophies will be 
awarded to four winning places; each team 
receives a small trophy for “participation”; 
“sportsmanship” trophies are presented to 
heavy losers if they do not forfeit games by 
not appearing. Ultimately, the responsibil- 
ity for helping a team get over the sting of 
defeat falls upon the detached workers 
themselves. In addition, influential mem- 
bers from individual gangs (the “guns’’) 
participate in a program of “field consult- 
ants,” for which they receive a small salary. 
Thus, at sports events, the field consultants 
of rival gangs know each other and feel 
bound together to some degree in a joint 
effort to keep peace. The rewards of inter- 
action with other high-status persons in the 
field consultants’ counsel, of the peace- 
keeping task, and of the small salary now 
counter those potentially available from 
joining with lower-status gang members in 
intergroup conflict. Without these devices, 
team contests would often erupt into gang 
warfare, - 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout this paper, it has been as- 
sumed that the mechanisms described oper- 
ate as a function of social level—the lower 
the social level the more peer-group rela- 
tions become like those sketched for gang 
boys. This implies that gang populations 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939); 
and the discussion of these researches in Homans, 
op, cit. n. 49, chap. ili. 


constitute a social stratum distinguishable 
from and lower than non-gang members of 
the lower class, a point of view somewhat 
different from those advanced in recent the- 
ories of delinquency, which tend to view 
gang and non-gang boys as belonging ini- 
tially to a common lower-class population 
that is relatively homogeneous with respect 
to socioeconomic and other criteria. Ac- 
cording to Cohen®® and Cloward and 
Ohlin,® for example, gang boys emerge 
from this parent population through the 
operation of processes associated with sta- 
tus frustration and blocked opportunity. 
Since the families of the gang and lower- 
class samples of this study are fairly simi- 
lar, within race, with respect to the pres- 
tige of the main earner’s occupation, the 
relegation of gang boys to a lower social 
level may prove difficult to justify in terms 
of the usual measures of stratification. If, 
however, non-occupational indexes of suc- 
cessful living are taken into account, a dif- 
ferent picture may appear. Some support 
for this surmise is to be found in the 
Gluecks’ data,®*! where, after matching their 
delinquent and non-delinquent samples for 
quality of neighborhood, ethnicity, and in- 
telligence (thus controlling to a degree for 
father’s ability), it was found that the oc- 
cupational distributions of the fathers were 
fairly similar. This similarity did not ex- 
tend, however, to the breadwinner’s willing- 
hess to assume responsibility for support of 
the family, the dependability of the father’s 
work habits, the usual economic conditions 
of the family, or the number of social agen- 
cies providing services to the family. In 
all of these respects, the delinquents’ fami- 
lies made a markedly poorer showing. 
Whether such differences always hold and 
whether they are of sufficient weight to 
have stratifying implications consistent 
with the attitude gradients reported here 
remain to be seen. For the Gluecks’ fami- 


=» Cohen, op. cit. (n. 35). 
© Cloward and Ohlin, op. cit. (n. 10). 


“l Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, of. cit. (n. 26), 
chaps. viii and ix. 
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lies, they do seem to have resulted in a 
drastic decrement in the “self-respect” re- 
ported for the families of delinquents.® 
Whether this variable reflects the feelings 
of the families about themselves or the 
attitudes of the raters toward them in 
view of their level of performance is not 
clear from the Gluecks’ account; in either 
case, it would seem that social prestige is 
at issue. 

The foregoing considerations suggest two 
things. One is that although status depriva- 
tion is prominent in current thinking about 
the causation of delinquency, it tends to 
be conceived of mainly in economic and 
occupational terms. However, non-econom- 
ic and non-occupational determinants of 
feelings of self-worth may prove equally 
relevant. In particular, attention might 
profitably be directed toward the conse- 
quences for ego’s definition of self implicit 
in the behavior of parents and peers, 

The other suggestion is that in the multi- 
dimensional domain of sccial status, differ- 
entiation continues along dimensions other 
than those that are usually regarded as 
determinants of SES whenever a population 
becomes homogeneous with respect to the 
latter. Specifically, this is thought to occur 
at the lower bounds of the occupation and 
income continua, where variation in these 
measures is truncated for a large segment 
of the population by minimum subsistence 
requirements or standards of living. 

In attempting to understand the persist- 
ent regularities in our data that gave rise 


e Thid., p. 109. 


to the idea of additional social levels in the 
lower class, we have suggested an interven- 
ing variable, called social disability.®* This 
variable is held to affect adversely the re- 
wards of interpersonal relations and to be 
inversely related to social level. As con- 
ceived, the components of social disability 
are abstractions derived from previously 
recognized psychological states, some of 
which at least would be regarded by com- 
petent persons as pathological. While it is 
readily apparent that such pathological 
states are themselves capable of causing 
behavior that is hostile, aggressive, and de- 
linquent, we suggest that in populations 
where such morbidity is prevalent a sec- 
ondary process may occur which is an 
adaptive response to this first primary fact 
of individual pathology, and that it in turn 
may give rise to delinquent behavior more 
properly assignable to the group level of 
analysis. Such a secondary process may be 
capable of involving in serious delinquency 
boys who suffer from milder degrees of so- 
cial disability, but in whom severe pathology 
seems absent. This conceivably could ac- 
count for the lack thus far of any definitely 
established relationship between the sever- 
ity of a boy’s personality disturbance and 
the seriousness of the delinquent acts in 
which he engages. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY 


€ We are indebted for this conception to the idea 
of “interpersonal competence” put forth by Nelson 
N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. See their 
Identity and Interpersonal Competence (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955). 


Gangs, Networks, and Subcultural Delinquency’ 
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ABSTRACT 


Major theorists have tended to equate peer-based delinquency and gang delinquency. 
Acceptance of this assumption hinders theoretical and empirical understanding of deviant 
youth cultures. Subcultural delinquency involves shared symbols—such as deviant values 
and speech—as well as behavior that is potentially noticeable by officials. Through the 
utilization of separate measures of shared symbolic deviance and interaction patterns, 
evidence is presented to support the contention that the cultural and social boundaries of 
a deviant youth culture have distinct referents and that the social unit of a subculture is 
most accurately described as a network of pairs, triads, groups with names, and groups 


without names. 


Since the ground-breaking studies of 
Shaw and McKay,” and particularly since 
the publication of Cohen’s Delinquent 
Boys,? many American sociologists have in- 
sisted that a significant manifestation of 
masculine youthful misconduct is the “tra- 
dition,” “way of life,” or “subculture” of 
deviant peer groups and that the most seri- 
ous forms of officially known male juvenile 
delinquency can be described as distinctive- 
ly subcultural phenomena. The usual meth- 
od of describing and “proving” the exist- 
ence of a distinct way of life among delin- 
quents has been by means of case studies of 
street gangs. Cohen,* Miller,® and Cloward 
and Ohlin,® for example, offer as their sup- 
porting data anecdotes, participant-obser- 


* Adapted from Paul Lerman, “Issues in Subcul- 
tural Delinquency” (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Columbia University, 1966). The study was 
conducted under the auspices of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, Mobilization for 
Youth Research Project, Dr. Richard A. Cloward, 
project director. It was funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health (Contract MH-01178- 
01). A special grant by the Ford Foundation made 
my participation in the construction of the survey 
instrument possible. 


* Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Urban Areas (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942). 


‘Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1955). 


t Ibid. 
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vation reports, impressions of gang workers, 
journalistic writings, and excerpts from in- 
terviews with gang members. 

These and other theorists have tended to 
assume that peer-based delinquency is pre- 
dominantly gang delinquency. It is the con- 
tention of this paper—supported by empiri- 
cal evidence—that this assumption hinders 
our understanding of deviant youth subcul- 
tures. | 

The concept “subculture” refers to 
shared symbols, not to a specific type of 
interaction pattern. From the point of view 
of this paper, a delinquent subculture can 
be said to exist if a relationship is found 
between shared symbols (deviant values 
and deviant speech, or argot) and behav- 
ior that is potentially noticeable by officials. 
The social context of this shared deviance 
can be quite varied and should be addressed 
empirically and theoretically. 

In the following pages, we shall first con- 
sider the tendency to view the gang as the 
sole subcultural unit, drawing on published 
studies for support of our position that the 
gang has been overemphasized. The second 
half of the paper empirically examines vari- 


ë Walter B. Miller, “Lower-Class Culture as a 
Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” Journal 
of Social Issues, XIV (Summer, 1958), 5-9. 

° Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, De- 
linguency and Opportunity (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1960). 
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ous interaction patterns as they are related 
to deviant indicators. 

The findings reported are based on infor- 
mation derived from a survey of youth re- 
siding in randomly selected household units 
of a portion of New York City’s Lower 
East Side.? The original target group con- 
sisted of 706 boys and girls aged ten to 
nineteen years; interviews were completed 
with 555 youth, a rate of 79 per cent. Proc- 
essing of the entire sample through the offi- 
cial police files disclosed that interviewed 
boys, even with age controlled, were as 
likely to be “delinquent” as their non-co- 
operative peers. 


VIEWING THE GANG AS THE SOLE 
SUBCULTURAL UNIT 


As long as sociologists were interested in 
mapping the social distribution of rates of 
delinquency, the problem of defining the 
social boundaries of a juvenile “tradition” 
of deviant conduct was easily handled by 
utilizing ecological units of a city. The 
boundaries of a deviant “way of life” were 
regarded as coterminous with those of geo- 
graphical areas high in delinquency, and 
“inner” or “interstitial” areas were com- 
pared to “outer” areas. The social patterns 
of interaction were further inferred from 
Shaw’s findings that 81 per cent of the 
youthful offenders brought to the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago were likely to commit 
officially proscribed acts with one or more 
persons rather than alone.® Since the phe- 
nomenon of gangs was in evidence then as 
it is now, it was inferred from the social 
character of juvenile misconduct that of- 


*For further details about the sample and a 
copy of the questionnaire used, see A Proposal for 
the Prevention and Control of Delinquency by Ex- 
panding Opportunities (New York: Mobilization 
for Youth, Inc., December 9, 1961), Appendixes 
R4 and R5. 


8 See the brief review of early European and 
American studies in Shaw ard McKay, of. cit., pp. 
1-14. 

* Clifford R. Shaw, “Juvenile Delinquency—a 
Case History,” Bulletin of the State University of 
Iowa, No. 24, N.S. No. 701 (1933), pp. 1-3. 


fenders were likely to be members of gangs. 
Thus many sociologists tended to conceive 
of the subcultural boundaries as synony- 
mous with gang membership, and studies of 
gangs within “inner” zones of the city be- 
came increasingly prominent. Thrasher’s 
classic work?!? epitomizes this gang-study 
tradition. 

Both Cohen and Cloward-Ohlin cite 
Shaw’s early findings on offenders’ tenden- 
cies to be deviant with peers as the major 
evidence for regarding gangs as the appro- 
priate unit of concern. However, there are 
no reports in the literature of studies dem- 
onstrating that peer-oriented offenders 
known to the police are predominately 
members of gangs. A study by Watten- 
berg and Balistrieri, using the four-member 
group as a definition of “gang,” found that 
only 47 per cent of a male youth popula- 
tion “interviewed on complaint” by the po- 
lice of Detroit could be clearly classified 
as gang members.'! There is, then, a lack 
of explicit empirical evidence to support 
the assumption that gang boundaries of 
membership tend to coincide with the 
boundaries of symbolic participation in a 
delinquent subculture. 

Perhaps the reason that the literature 
has not consistently distinguished between 
subcultural and interactional dimensions 
lies in the nature of the samples used. In 
the main, the samples have not been drawn 
from a cross-section of a lower-class com- 
munity but have consisted of segments 
from rather special populations: cases 
known on complaint to the police; adjudi- 
cated delinquents; institutionalized boys; 
or groups of concern to social agencies and 
demonstration projects. In a sense, these 


1° Frederick M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). A modern 
example of this tradition can be found in James 
F. Short, Jr, and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Group 
Process end Gang Delinquency (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1965). 

“William W. Wattenberg and James J. Balis- 
trieri, “Gang Membership and Juvenile Miscon- 
duct,” American Scciological Review, XV (Decem- 
ber, 1950), 744-52. 
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descriptions of the subculture may be based 
on a sampling artifact that yields a dispro- 
portionate number of “gang”? members. 
Although more appropriate sampling de- 
signs can help.us to avoid factual error, we 
also need to evolve a theoretical framework 
that permits us to deal with the variety of 
collective forms that have already been 
noted in the literature. Even the writings 
that tend to reify the gang exhibit an 
awareness of “amorphous coalitions of 
cliques,” of groups with loose “ties” and 
limited cohesion, and of the existence of 
disagreements among gang participants re- 
garding who is and who is not a member." 
The failure of gangs to conform to a pre- 
conception of “group” has been noted par- 
ticularly by Scott and by Richards. 
Yablonsky has used the term “near- 
group” to deal with the findings that 
emerged from his study of thirty New 
York City gangs.1® Whether or not we ac- 
cept his term, it is evident that it is an at- 
tempt to delineate the loose associational 
form that others have noted. As character- 
istics of the “near-groups” engaging in con- 
flict activities, Yablonsky lists the follow- 
ing: diffuse role definitions, limited cohe- 
sion, impermanence, minimal consensus on 
norms, shifting membership, disturbed 
leadership, and limited definitions of mem- 
bership expectations. Because of their fail- 
ure to appreciate these factors, he claims, 
gang workers enter the field with certain 
distortions, namely, that the gang has a 


=2 Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Jr., 
“Research in Delinquent Subcultures,” Journal of 
Social Issues, XVI (Summer, 1958), 25. 


* Cloward and Ohlin, op. cit., p. 179. 


“Irving Spergel, Racketville, Slumtown, Haul- 
burg (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), 
pp. 66-68. 


* Peter Scott, “Gangs and Delinquent Groups in 
London,” British Journal of Delinquency, VII 
(July, 1956), 8-21; Catherine V. Richards, Break- 
ing through Barriers (Chicago: Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago, 1959). 


* Lewis Yablonsky, “The Delinquent Gang as a 
Near-Group,” Social Problems, VII (Fall, 1959), 
108-17. 


measurable number of members, that the 
role of member is specified, that there is a 
consensus of understood gang norms among 
gang members, and that gang leadership is 
clear and entails a flow of authority and 
direction of action. 

Yablonsky’s finding that gangs do not al- 
ways match preconceived stereotypes is 
valuable. He errs, however, in assuming 
that loose associational forms are in some 
way pathological and that “normal” associ- 
ational forms of adolescents have to be 
modeled after a classical group. 

As a matter of fact, both adolescents and 
adults have many acceptable phrases that 
are used in everyday speech to describe 
loose associational types: for example, the 
“horsey set,” the “jet set,” the “bowling 
crowd,” the “beatniks.” All these associa- 
tional forms seem to share fluidity of mem- 
bership, ill-defined roles, limited cohesion, 
and other characteristics noted by Yablon- 
sky. However, these forms need not become 
fully organized or contain “disturbed” 
leadership personnel. 

The observation that a loose association- 
al form lacks classic group attributes should 
not blind us to the social and cultural regu- 
larities that can be found: 

1. The participants share a common set 
of values and activities—but enactments 
can be performed individually or in group- 
ings, as long as there is an appreciative 
audience, 

2. There are implicit or explicit criteria 
for evaluating whether the values are ex- 
pressed appropriately or inappropriately 
and the activities carried out well, indiffer- 
ently, or badly. 

3. Participants can gain favorable evalu- 
ations for performing the activities well or 
for giving effective verbal expression to the 
shared values. 

4. The activities are often accompanied 
by stylistic embellishments that enable 
those “in the know” to determine whether 
participants are “square” or “hip.” Argot 
is one means of accomplishing this end. 

5, Many of the participants are in effec- 
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tive interaction with others in the collectiv- 
ity, and there exists some communication 
structure by means of which participants 
can be “clued in.” Argot is also useful in 
carrying out this purpose. 

6. There may be influentials and style 
setters who are acknowledged as such. 

7. Cliques can be recognized, but the 
total association population is less identifi- 
able, and the membership boundaries are 
vague, 

It is clear that this phenomenon can be 
described according to two distinct analytic 
dimensions: cultural and social. The cultur- 
al dimension refers to the shared symbols 
(i.e., values and argot) and the behavior 
consonant with these symbols. The social 
dimension refers to the patterns of interac- 
tion that distinguish participants from non- 
participants. Differentiation of youth who 
share consonant symbols from youth who 
do not share these symbols demarcates the 
subcultural boundaries. Differentiation of 
interacting participants from non-partici- 
pants demarcates the secial boundaries. The 
two are not synonymous, since the referents 
can be adequately distinguished. However, 
they are related, since actors need symbols 
for purposes of interaction, and symbols 
cannot be shared except in an interaction 
context. But symbols can be shared in a 
variety of interaction contexts, and a prior 
assumption concerning the associational 
form necessary for the symbol sharing is 
unwarranted and open, to empirical doubt. 

Where membership boundaries are vague 
but interaction regularities can be identi- 
fied, the concept of “network” may be 
found useful. Bott notes, in her discussion 
of “open” and “closed” family networks, 
that this concept has been used in studies 
of personal influence, voting behavior, in- 
terpersonal relations, and kinship systems.’? 
Utilization of this broader concept does not 
preclude the possibility that groups are one 


” Elizabeth Bott, “Norms and Ideology: The 
Normal Family,” in Norman W. Bell and Ezra EF. 


Vogel (eds.), The Family (Glencoe, IH.: Free sas 


1960), pp. 435-52. 


of the types of social unit comprising a 
network. However, it permits us to recog- 
nize that pairs and triads are also units in 
a network. 

The observation that pairs and triads are 
important collectivities used by youth 
would not be surprising to Thrasher. Pres- 
ent-day theorists, stressing the prescriptive 
requirements of gang membership, might 
ponder his conclusion that 


The two- and three-boy relationship is often 
much more important to the individual boy 
than his relationship to the gang. In such 
cases a boy would doubtless forego the gang 
before he would give up his special pal or 
pair of pals... .18 


INTERACTION PATTERNS AMONG PEERS 


Our empirical analysis of the interaction 
patterns of urban slum youth will rely 
solely on the actor’s point of view. This 
approach, although not the only possible 
way of studying peer associations in a 
slum area, provides a necessary corrective 
to the prevalent tendency to single out 
gangs for attention to the exclusion of 
other possible types of social unit. Gather- 
ing responses for a random population in 
an extensive geographical area can pro- 
vide the data necessary for a comparison 
of subcultural participants and more con- 
forming youth. By treating “interaction” 
and “subculture” as separate variables, we 
not only can further delinquency research 
but can study associational patterns of 
youth for their own intrinsic interest. 

To elicit information concerning their 
interaction patterns, survey respondents 
were asked: (1) what type of social unit 
(a regular group, one or two others, or 
“myself”) they “usually go around with”; 
(2) whether their regular social unit, if 
any, had a name; and (3) how much of 
their leisure time (all, most, or some) was 
spent with friends. (Youth who reported 
themselves as “loners” were not asked 
this question.) 


48 Thrasher, od. cit., p. 322. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF PEER 
INTERACTION PATTERNS 


The actors’ perceptions of the type of 
social unit they were part of are presented 
in Table 1, for four age groupings of boys. 

Until the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
dominant pattern appears to be the pair 
or triad; a regular group is second, and a 
small minority (11-12 per cent) perceive 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO “WHO Do You USUALLY Go 
AROUND WITH?” BY AGE (N =276) 











ÅGE 
USUAL INTERACTION 
PATTERN, 
10-11 ] 12-13 | 14-15 | 16-19 
Sell see cc aes 12% 12% ` 11% | 24% 
One or two others. ,.| 57 6 42 46 
Regular group...... 32 47 30 
| Re ee eee ee 67 84 62 63 


* Includes 4 DK (don’t know) and NA (no answer) boys. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys WHO RE- 
SPONDED THAT THEIR SOCIAL 
UNIT HAD A NAME, BY AGE 


(N = 276) 
Group 
Age Has Name 

TS EE 1% 
= 67 

E ee ee Te 5% 
N = 84 

14194 ore eBid o eed 8% 
N = 62 

E O a ee ee 10% 
N = 63 


themselves as “loners.” At age fourteen to 
fifteen, there is a shift in the direction of 
associating with a regular group; this pat- 
tern slightly surpasses the pair and triad 
in popularity. At age sixteen to nineteen, 
there is a movement away from the regu- 
lar-group pattern toward the unit of the 
“loner”; the pair and triad types, however, 
are still dominant. 


Data pertaining to the types of social 
units are only one indication of association- 
al patterns. Another measure is the likeli- 
hood that the social unit possesses a public 
name. The information depicted in Table 2 
indicates that the groups are almost as 
nameless as the pairs and trios that are the 
favored type of associational pattern. 

Although there are some age differences, 
the significant finding is the low percentage 
of groups with a name at all age ranges. 
It is unlikely that reluctance to identify 
the group name, if it exists, could ac- 
count wholly for this finding. 

Table 3, which shows the reported fre- 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION WITH PEERS 
BY AGE (N =232)* 


Amount oF LEISURE TIe AGE 
USUALLY SPENT WITH 
FRIENDS 10-11 | 12-13 | t4-15 | 16-19 
A 22% | 8% | 9% | 6% 
Moste ercas aa biua ys 33 43 47 34 
SOME adai okie ees 45 49 43 60 
INV EINA A AA 58 74 53 47 


* Excludes 40 ‘self’? boys and 4 DK and NA boys. 


quency of interaction with friends, supports 
the previous findings that the oldest age 
group tends to move away from collective 
interaction with peers. 

In general, the three measures of inter- 
action suggest that the associational pat- 
terns usually projected for youth in slum 
areas are in need of revision. Except for 


. boys aged fourteen to fifteen, the pair or 


triad is the favored associational form, 
and at age fourteen to fifteen this pattern 
competes on an equal basis with the regu- 
lar-group form. Group names are not com- 
mon as perceived and reported by youth. 
To further undermine the ideal image, the 
percentage of youth reporting that they 
spend “all” their leisure time with peers 
is quite small, except at the ATE 
age of ten tọ eleven. 
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These findings do not mean that boys 
refrain from association with others. How- 
ever, not all their time is taken up with 
regular peer life. That a sizable proportion 
spend “some” or “most” of their time with 
friends certainly indicates the ready avail- 
ability of an interaction context for shared 
symbols. 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP OF INTERACTION PATTERNS 
AND COMBINED ARGOT INDEX, 14 TO 
19-YEAR-OLD Boys (N = 124) 


USUAL INTERACTION PATTERN 


Regular Group 


COMBINED Arcot InpEx* Pair 
or Self 
Name No Triad 
Name 
BD oinn 18% | 36% | 42% | 77% 
Bo OPD 2222620 eresi 18 8 23 5 
153 5 Sn Rete eee eee 64 36 35 18 
| | ere ee mee 11 36 39 22 


* B-D means knows neither bopping nor drug words: B or 
D means knows at least one bopping or one drug word; BD 
means knows at least one bopping and one drug word. 


INTERACTION PATTERNS AND THE 
ACQUISITION OF ARGOT 


Once interaction variables have been 
analytically distinguished from symbolic 
variables and measured separately, it be- 
comes possible to explore the interaction 
contexts that facilitate the acquisition of 
shared symbols. 

In the study reported here, shared de- 
viant symbols refer to values (e.g., admi- 
ration of toughness and the ability to keep 
one’s mouth shut to the cops, enjoying 
kicks) and language (i.e. argot). Boys 
who ranked high in shared deviant values 
and in knowledge of the argot peculiar to 
various illegal activities were found to be 
highest in the number, frequency, and va- 
riety of self-reported deviant acts, as well 
as in the likelihood of being recorded in 
police files or admitting to being “stopped” 
by the police. A combined index of “bop- 


ping” and drug argot knowledge!” was 
found to be especially effective in discrim- 
inating boys who were high in these meas- 
ures of behavioral deviance, as well as boys 
ranking high in shared deviant values. In 
Tables 4, 5, and 6, this index is used alone 
to highlight the usefulness of distinguishing 
between symbolic and interaction variables. 
In the remaining tables, we use a subcul- 
tural typology to refer to high knowledge 
of argot and high ranking in shared de- 
viant values to broaden our exposition of 
the idea that subcultural delinquency re- 
fers to shared symbolic as well as behav- 
ioral deviance. 

Two interaction conditions will be ex- 
plored in relation to the index of bop-drug 
argot knowledge: (1) a group, with and 
without a name, versus a pair or triad 
versus self; and (2) degrees of frequency 
of interaction with peers. Although only a 
small percentage of boys reported that their 
group had a name, it is instructive to classi- 
fy youth by this variable so as to approxi- 
mate the interaction pattern that has been 
studied most extensively (ie., gangs), 
while comparing it to other types that have 
been found to exist. We concentrate on 
fourteen- to nineteen-year-olds because this 
is the age when boys are most likely to 
know argot. 

Table 4 clearly indicates that association 
with a regular group that has a name is 
the condition likely to yield the greatest 
knowledge of argot. If the group does not 
have a name, however, the argot-knowledge 
profile of participants is quite similar to 
that for participants in pairs or triads. 


* The final index of argot knowledge was ob- 
tained after analyzing responses to a list of twenty 
argot words used in the interview. The word list 
contained five words for each of the following 
referents: organized rackets, unorganized crimes, 
interpersonal aggression (bopping), and drug ac- 
tivities. Only the interrelated indexes of bopping 
and drug argot knowledge fulfilled the minimal 
subcultural test, that there exists a strong relation- 
ship between shared values and language. For a 
fuller discussion and a historical review of em- 
pirical studies of argot, see Lerman, of. cit. (n. 1 
above). 
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Since these two interaction classifications 
include the largest number of boys, the 
findings are of some relevance. Apparent- 
ly, boys who associate with others in any 
form are superior to “loners” in their knowl- 
edge of combined argot. 

Table 5 presents the relationship be- 
tween the amount of time usually spent 
with peers and the combined bop-drug in- 
dex for two age-ranges. 

At both ages the boys who interact all 
or most of the time with friends have only 
a slight advantage in argot knowledge: at 
age fourteen to fifteen, the BD category 
yields a difference of only 10 per cent, and 


TABLE § 


RELATIONSHIP OF FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION 
WITH PEERS AND COMBINED ARGOT 
INDEX BY AGE (V= 100) 








AGE AND FREQUENCY OF 














INTERACTION 
COMBINED ARGOT Inpex | 14-15 years 16-19 years 
All or PN All or s 
Most j Most ii 
BD i Medi cece oats 50% | 43% | 21% | 32% 
BOL De E EE 23 39 21 11 
D o oteren ee A 27 ‘47 58 57 
nET OERE, 30 |23 119 |28 


at age sixteen to nineteen, the difference 
is virtually negligible. Evidently, frequency 
of interaction as measured by peer reports 
is less salient as a facilitating condition 
for knowledge of argot than the mere fact 
of association with others. 


INTERACTION PATTERNS AS SOCIAL 
E - BOUNDARIES 


We use measures of interaction as inde- 
pendent variables not only because this 
enables us to investigate the facilitating 
effects of various interaction conditions but 
also because high rates of peer interaction 
are reported at an early age (e.g., only 12 
per cent “loners” are reported at ages ten to 


eleven and twelve to thirteen). However, it 
is also useful to answer the following ques- 
tion: What types of social unit are found 
among boys who are high on measures of 
shared symbols? Stated in this form, the 
interaction patterns are treated as depend- 
ent variables. Table 6 presents the data 
relevant to an exploration of this interest- 
ing issue, using knowledge of argot as the 
symbolic indicator. 


TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMBINED ARGOT INDEX 
AND INTERACTION PATTERNS (V=276) 


COMBINED ÅRGOT INDEX 
USUAL INTERACTION 
PATTERN 
` B-D |BorD| BD 
18% | 7%} 9% 
Pair Or tad o-d.20-ee enw 51 56 45 
Regular group with no name} 28 33 30 
Regular group with name...| 3 5 16 


a od 











TV EP E E cint 177 43 56 


Table 6 reveals important differences 
both among and within argot categories. 
Differences among argot categories refer 
to interaction patterns that are most likely 
to distinguish between subcultural partici- 
pants and non-participants. Differences 
within argot categories (particularly the 
high one, BD) can refer to the degree of 
heterogeneity or homogeneity of the inter- 
action patterns of boys who are likely to 
be subcultural participants. 

Compared to boys who are ignorant of 
argot (B-D), knowledgeable boys (BD) 
are more likely to interact in a regular 
group with a name (16 per cent versus 
3 per cent); more likely to interact in a 
regular group, with or without a name 
(46 per cent versus 31 per cent); and 
therefore less likely to be loners (9 per 
cent versus 18 per cent). 

In terms of differences within the most 
knowledgeable argot category, it is inter- 
esting to note that the two types of collec- 
tive pattern have an equal chance of being 
used; 46 per cent of the high-argot boys 
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report membership in a regular group, and 
45 per cent report association with pairs 
or triads.*° This result suggests that sub- 
cultural boundaries and interaction bound- 
aries are, in fact, distinct phenomena. The 
social boundaries of youth sharing argot 
as deviant symbols can best be conceived, 
therefore, as a network of pairs, triads, and 
regular groups, with and without a name. 

Recognition of these smaller social units 
imbedded in the interaction pattern of a 
network does not mean negation of the 
earlier findings. Membership in a group 


TABLE 7 


INTERACTION PATTERN OF DEVIANCE 
BY AGE (N =276) 


AGE 
INTERACTION PATTERN 
OF DEVIANCE 
10-11 ] 12-13 | 14-15 | 16-19 
Sell AE wuaeute 55% | 51% | 61% | 65% 
Pair or triad........ 25 2 19 22 
Regular group...... 0 6 6 6 


DK, NA, or DNA*.. 19 [at | 13 6 
ee eee 67 | 84 |62 | 63 














* “Don’t know,” “no answer,” or ‘does not apply.” 


with a publicly identifiable name still consti- 
tutes a facilitating condition for the ac- 
quisition of shared symbols. However, the 
argot community is broader than any par- 
ticular informal associational pattern used 
by peers. In short, subculture does not refer 
only to gangs but cross-cuts the social 
boundaries of specific groups, pairs, and 
triads, 


INTERACTION PATTERNS WITH 
DEVIANT ASSOCIATES 


Our contention that undue emphasis on 
regular groups (e.g., “gangs”) hinders our 
understanding of peer-based delinquency 
is supported by another line of analysis. In 


” These findings fit in remarkably well with the 
finding reported by Wattenberg and Balistrieri, of. 
cit., that about 47 per cent of youth known to the 
police on complaint were “gang” members, 


addition to being questioned about their 
everyday, informal interaction patterns, re- 
spondents were asked whether most of the 
illegal acts they reported had been done 
alone, with one or two others, or with a 
regular group. The results of this measure 
of peer partners in delinquent acts are 
shown in Table 7 for four age groupings 
of males. Boys whe reported no deviant 
acts were placed in the “DK, NA, or DNA” 
category; however, even if such boys were 
excluded, the results of Table 7 would be 
substantially as reported. 

Starting at age twelve to thirteen, boys 
report a regular group as one type of as- 
sociational context for deviant activities, 
but the percentage is quite small and does 
not increase with age. The general message 
conveyed by these data is that a majority 
of youth at all ages engage in illegal be- 
havior alone, rather than with others. How- 


TABLE 8 


RELATIONSHIP OF SUBCULTURAL TYPOLOGY 
AND INTERACTION PATTERN 
OF DEVIANCE (N=276) 


SUBCULTURAL TYPOLOGY 


INTERACTION PATTERN 


OF DEVIANCE : High 
Very e 
Los Low dium to Very 
High 





55% | 38% 
29 43 


Regular group...... 1 3 3 13 
DK, NA, or DNA..,} 11 16 13 6 


ever, if youth are classified according to a 
combined index of argot and shared values 
(the subcultural typology referred to ear- 
lier) a quite different image emerges, as 
shown in Table 8. 

Table 8 reveals that the high subcul- 
tural boys comprise the only category in 
which “lone-wolf” deviance is reported 
as the minor type. The favored mode of 
collective participation for these boys is 
the pair or triad. It should be noted, how- 
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ever, that high subcultural boys are also 
the ones most likely to use a group. 

These findings lend further support to 
the contention of this paper and earlier 
studies that subcultural delinquency is a 
form of shared, collective deviance. How- 
ever, in supporting the view that the pair 
or triad, not the group or gang, is the social 
unit most frequently used by subcultural 
boys in their deviance, the results of this 
study contradict the conclusion of earlier 
studies that peer-based deviance is pre- 
dominantly gang delinquency. 


THE INTERACTION PATTERN AND 
POLICE CONTACT 


We have noted earlier that the subcul- 
tural typology has proved capable of dis- 
tinguishing boys who are highest on indexes 
of behavioral deviance. A critical issue for 
adherents of the traditional “gang” point 
of view is whether interaction measures 
have any social relevance in the sense that 
they improve on the utility of indexes of 
shared symbolic deviance. If the level of 
subcultural participation is controlled, does 
it matter whether the actors are members 
of regular groups or are linked to the net- 
work via a pal or two? Table 9 indicates 
that membership in a deviant symbolic 
network is the critical variable for being 
noticed by the police; the type of “usual” 
interaction unit does not seem to affect 
the likelihood of having one’s name in the 
official police files or of admitting to having 
been stopped by a policeman. Were age 
also controlled, the conclusion would be 
similar regarding this combined measure 
of police contact. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


If we accept the actor’s point of view 
as the basis for defining the social unit of 
peer activities, youth in urban slum areas 
tend to associate in pairs and triads even 
more than in regular groups. Although 
membership in a group with a name is a 
facilitating condition for learning argot, 
even the boys rated high in subcultural in- 


-dicators are about evenly divided in their 


preference for pairs or triads versus regu- 
lar groups. The data clearly support the 
view that “subculture” and “gang” are not 
synonymous. 

This conclusion is also supported by 
analysis of patterns of interaction with de- 
viant associates in illegal acts. Although 
high subcultural boys are the least likely 
to report “lone-wolf” activities, it is clear 
that only in a minority of cases is a regu- 
lar group the unit for illegal activities. Not 


TABLE 9 


INDEX OF POLICE CONTACT* FOR BOYS, CLASSI- 
FIED BY BOTH SUBCULTURAL INVOLVEMENT 
AND INTERACTION PATTERN (N = 236) 


SUBCULTURAL TYPOLOGY 


USUAL INTERACTION PATTERNT 











Low- High-Very 
Medium High 
Pair or triad. 2522. conte ws 12% 52% 
BaD tam ait drat emcee ima 113 27 
Regular group........... 11% 59 
P EEE EE 74 22 


* Boys are classified as having been in contact with the 
police if (1) their names were found recorded in the official files 
of the New York City Police Department; and/or (2) they 
admitted to having been stopped by the police for any of the 
items in the list of self-reports. 


t The rate of police contact for the 40 loners, who are exs 
cluded from this table, is 10%. 


only are the everyday social units of high 
subcultural boys composed of diverse 
types of collectivities, but partners in de- 
viance appear to be chosen on the basis of 
palship rather than group criteria. The 
social unit of a subculture, then, is most 
accurately described as a network of pairs, 
triads, groups with names, and groups with- 
out names, This perspective is quite useful 
in interpreting interaction patterns based 
on a cross-section of low-income youth, as 
well as in dealing with descriptive findings 
based on more restrictive samples. 

It is important to remember that the per- 
spective being advanced is supported by 
empirical data generated by survey tech- 
niques. It has been suggested that “gang” 
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boys are reluctant to identify themselves as 
regular group members when interviewed 
by a strange adult. This may be so. How- 
ever, potential gang boys should also be 
reluctant to admit their knowledge of 
argot, reports of misconduct, the values 
of their friends, and contacts with the 
police. The fact that they respond to these 
indicators of deviance—and that the con- 
sistency of responses increases with age— 


certamly suggests that the survey method 
is capable of “tapping” symbolic and be- 
havioral variables of interest to subcul- 
tural researchers. It appears unreasonable 
to conclude that likely subcultural partic- 
ipants will tell us about their varied modes 
of deviance but will not disclose their inter- 
action patterns to the same degree. 
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Unintended Effects of Parental Aspirations: The Case 
of Children’s Cheating 


Leonard |. Pearlin, Marian Radke Yarrow, and Harry A. Scarr 


ABSTRACT 


Cheating represents a large class of behavior whose acquisition is the unintended conse- 
quence of unrecognized conditions. Observations were made of seventy-nine working- and 
middle-class boys and girls while engaged at two achievement tasks, one with their mothers 
and the other with their fathers. Children were most likely to cheat when their parents 
exerted pressure on them to succeed. Parental pressure, in turn, comes about when parents 
entertain high aspirations for their children coupled with limited resources. Neither high 
aspirations with more ample material resources nor limited resources with more modest 
aspirations are as apt to result in parental pressure and its consequent cheating by children. 
Cheating can thus be an unwitting result of striving after culturally valued goals under 


conditions of limited opportunity. 


In this paper we consider observed cheat- 
ing by children as an unintended conse- 
quence of parental aspirations. There can 
be, and frequently is, little apparent con- 
nection between the behavior parents 
would like to develop in their children and 
the actual behavior that is produced. In the 
course of striving for one effect, parents un- 
wittingly contribute to others, either along 
with or in place of that which is desired. 
Not uncommonly, unintended effects are al- 
so unwanted, Cheating, we feel, can be em- 
ployed as an excellent example of how be- 
havior, very likely considered undesirable 
or even offensive by most parents, can in- 
advertently result from their values, char- 
acteristics, and actions. 

The most significant origins of research 
into cheating lie in the classic work of 
Hartshorne and May almost four decades 
ago.! Their studies were designed to find 
whether dishonesty is a specific response to 
specific situational arousal or a character- 
istic mode of behavior cutting across situ- 
ational contexts.” The question of the gen- 


* Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies 
in Deceit (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928). 

? Roger V. Burton, “Generality of Honesty Re- 
considered,” Psychological Review, LXX (1963), 
481-99. Burton provides an excellent current 
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erality or specificity of cheating remains an 
implicit issue in the two major types of 
study that have emerged in recent years. 
The first type is concerned with cheating 
as one aspect of the moral development of 
young children, and the other focuses on 
academic cheating. Although their immedi- 
ate purposes and designs are quite different, 
they share a prevailing interest in discover- 
ing the social conditions underlying cheat- 
ing. Thus, much of the effort of the first 
type Is directed to revealing relationships 
between children’s cheating and maternal 
styles of child rearing.’ Studies of academic 
dishonesty, correspondingly, are aimed at 
explaining cheating practices of campus 


statement of the issue of generality vs. specificity 
of cheating, and through a reanalysis of the Harts- 
horne and May data shows more generality than 
might be granted to this class of behavior from 
Hartshorne and May’s original interpretations. He 
notes that Hartshorne and May themselves actu- 
ally did not take the extreme position of specificity 
often attributed to them by textbook writers. 


‘For examples of maternal attitudes, modes of 
discipline, and rearing practices that have been 
studied in relation to cheating, see Roger V. Burton, 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Wesley Allinsmith, 
“Antecedents to Resistance to Temptation in Four- 
Year-Old Children,” Child Development, XXXII 
(1961), 689-710, 
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groups by variations in institutional con- 
straints and supports.* Essentially, they 
suggest that academic cheating reflects the 
acquisition of existing social norms.® Re- 
gardless of the many ways in which they 
can differ, contemporary research con- 
verges at a common point of view of cheat- 
ing as a consequence of the learning that 
takes place through interpersonal interac- 
tion and social experience. 

The present work is similar to the fore- 
going in that it, too, views cheating as a 
learned behavior that can represent a char- 
acteristic response to a range of situations. 
But in several respects it differs from pre- 
vious studies. Unlike some of the campus 
studies, for example, we do not deal with 
the prevalence of cheating in collectivities. 
Indeed, cheating was experimentally max- 
mized, as we shall describe later, giving a 
compressed picture of how it might occur 
under natural conditions. Furthermore, in 
seeking the ways cheating might be inad- 
vertently learned, we go beyond immediate 
contexts to consider the broader social sys- 
tem.® Finally, we conceive of cheating as 
representing a more inclusive type of social- 
ized behavior: that which is acquired less 


*Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin M. 
Williams, and Edward A. Suchman, What College 
Students Think (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1960), pp. 74-80; and William J. Bowers, 
Student Dishonesty and Its Control in College 
(New York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
1964). 


* These studies also typically rely on students’ 
own reports for their assessment of cheating, rais- 
ing some question of validity. 

°In this connection two recent studies merit 
particular attention, one by Harp and Taietz and 
the other by Tallman. Although each employs col- 
lege-student subjects, they are less concerned with 
the prevalence of academic cheating than under- 
standing it within the framework of Merton’s 
established theory of deviant behavior. This helps 
to bring into focus implications of social structural 
conditions for cheating. John Harp and Philip 
Taietz, “Academic Integrity and Social Structure: 
A Study of Cheating Among College Students,” 
Social Problems, XIII (1966), 365-73; and Irving 
Tallman, “Adaptation to Blocked Opportunity: An 
Experimental Study,” Soctometry, XXIX (1966), 
121-34. 


from direct intention than from social con- 
ditions. We will attempt to show how these 
conditions—and the linkages between them 
—can culminate in cheating. 


METHODS 


As part of a comparative study of the 
effects of social class on parental values in 
the United States and Italy, interviews were 
conducted with a representative sample of 
over eight hundred middle- and working- 
class parents of fifth-grade children in 
Turin, Italy.” Two-thirds of this group con- 
sisted of husband-and-wife pairs; in these 
cases, separate interviews were conducted 
with mother and father. Following comple- 
tion of the interviewing, the study was ex- 
tended to include observations of parent- 
child interaction in a subsample of seventy- 
nine homes in which both parents were 
previously interviewed. This subsample was 
selected to achieve a balance between work- 
ing and middle class and between boys and 
girls. An interval of from three to eight 
months occurred between interviews with 
the parents and the parent-child observa- 
tions. The present report deals only with 
the subsample. 

Measures of the child’s cheating and of 
parent-child interactions were derived from 
the subjects’ behavior in coping with six 
problem-solving tasks, three of them with 
the child and his mother and three with the 
child and his father. The tasks were rotated 
in such a way as to provide an equal dis- 
tribution of sex of child, sex of parent, and 
task combinations. Since the children were 
all in the fifth grade, age was not a variable. 
In presenting the tasks, the observer em- 
phasized the importance of doing well. This 
was done by telling parent and child that 
their scores would be compared to those 
of American children and other Italian chil- 
dren; they were alsa told a fictitiously high 
score that children “usually” made on the 

T This part of the study is reported by Leonard I. 
Pearlin and Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class, Oc- 
cupation, and Parental Values: A Cross-National 


Study,” American Sociological Review, XXXI 
(1966), 466-79. 
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particular task, and in other ways they 
were encouraged to extend themselves. The 
sessions were thus clearly structured in 
terms of achievement, and this is crucial 
to the relationships which we present later. 

While parents were forbidden to perform 
the tasks for their children, they were free 
to assume their own roles within this broad 
limit. After the initiation of each task, the 
observer would withdraw to a corner of the 
room and quietly record a detailed, running 
account of the actions and interactions of 
parent and child. The transcriptions of the 
behavioral records were then coded on such 
dimensions as the attention and interest of 
parents, their expressions of praise and crit- 
icism, and their positive and negative affec- 
tive qualities of Interactions with their chil- 
dren.8 

Of the six problem-solving tasks pre- 
sented, only two figure into the assessment 
of cheating, both adapted from tests used 
by Hartshorne and May.® Each test is con- 
structed in such a way that neither skill nor 
effort can appreciably contribute to success. 
One is made up of a series of printed 
squares with a common center. The space 
between the successively larger squares is 
less than one inch, The child is asked to 
pencil a line, with his eyes closed, around 
the perimeter of each square without touch- 
ing either the sides or corners of the printed 
squares, The second task consists of a ring 
of ten circles of declining size; here the 
child is required to place an “X” within 


8 Observers were trained to observe in terms of 
the categories in which their observations would 
be coded. From two “staged” practice sessions, 
coefficients of reliability of observations were calcu- 
lated for each of the four observers involved 
in the study. This was done by establishing for 
each observer the rank order of frequency with 
which each category of behavior was recorded. 
The rank order of each observer was correlated 
with those of all observers, thus yielding six cor- 
relations which ranged from .41 to .80 and having 
a median of .68. Coefficients were also established 
for coders based on agreement of assignment of 
recorded acts to specific categories. Here the cor- 
relations range from .72 to .91, median .81. 


° Hartshorne and May, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 61-65. 


each circle while keeping his eyes closed. 
Both tests, while captivating, are very diff- 
cult, and it is most unlikely that one can 
have a high score without opening his eyes. 
Conformity to the rules results in poor per- 
formance; success depends on cheating. 
The nature of the tests, therefore, lends 
itself to our design to maximize the proba- 
bility of cheating by those so disposed. 
The raw scores on both “peeping” tests 
are simply based on the proportion of suc- 
cesses to attempts. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to standardize these raw scores for 
the two tests. Standardization of scores 
equates performance on the two tests by 
using the same standard deviations from 
the mean for both tests, thus permitting us 
to ignore the particular test as a variable. 
Concretely, those classified as not having 
cheated cleared fewer than 45 per cent of 
the corners on the squares test or were suc- 


‘cessful in no more than 31 per cent of their 


attempts to place an “X” within a circle. 
The “possible” cheaters cleared up to 70 
per cent of the square corners or were suc- 
cessful in 55 per cent of their attempts at 
the circles test. The unambiguous cheaters 
are those whose successes exceed these lev- 
els. It is most improbable that this could be 
done either without peeping or the collusive 
intervention of the parent—which, as will 
be seen, might very well have occurred. 
The final issue of method that requires 
clarification pertains to the unit that will be 
taken for analysis. It will be recalled that 
seventy-nine families were observed. The 
problem this presents is that while there are 
158 parents, each engaged alone with his 
child in an observational session, only sev- 
enty-nine children are involved. Two op- 
tions can be exercised in dealing with un- 
equal numbers of parents and children. One 
is to treat husband-wife pairs as a single pa- 
rental unit. For many of our parents this 
constitutes no problem, for they are typical- 
ly in agreement on those characteristics and 
values that seem to affect cheating. A num- 
ber, however, hold different aspirations and 
values, thus making parental consensus an 
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issue that would have to be accounted for 
were mother-father pairs employed. It 
would, furthermore, be necessary to com- 
pute a single cheating score for the chil- 
dren, combining their behavior with each 
parent alone. In most cases, again, this 
would pose no problem, for the behavior 
of 67 per cent of the children is the same 
with both parents. This still leaves one- 
third of the children, however, whose cheat- 
ing or non-cheating is different with each of 
their parents; a single score would neces- 
sarily give a distorted picture of such selec- 
tive behavior. Primarily for these reasons 
we shall deal with mother-child and father- 
child sessions separately. Although the 
same child was engaged in each session, 
his behavior with regard to cheating will 
be scored twice—once with each of his 
parents. In all tables presenting the cheat- 
ing of children, therefore, separate tabula- 
tions are made of his behavior with his 
mother and with his father. 


PARENTAL PRESSURE FOR SUCCESS 


The conditions most immediate to the 
cheating observed during the course of the 
experimental sessions inhere in the actions 
of parents toward their children. Of par- 
ticular relevance are actions signaling pres- 
sure for successful performance, Given the 
fact that success at the experimental tasks 
can be gained only by violating the rules, 
it can be anticipated that cheating would 
be a prominent response to such pressure. 
It will be shown later that parental pres- 
sure itself is influenced by social structural 
and social value conditions. For now, we 
will simply examine parental pressure in re- 
lation to children’s cheating. 

Among the behaviors that were recorded, 
three in particular enable us to assess the 
degree of pressure for success imposed by 
mothers and fathers on their children. The 
first of these is the frequency of highly spe- 
cific “do this, now do that” directives par- 
ents gave their children. Such directions, it 
might be noted, bordered on violation of 
the instructions which emphasized that the 


child himself was to go through the manip- 
ulations required by the tasks. A second as- 
pect of behavior reflecting pressure is the 
number of strategic suggestions parents 
made; these were in the form of general 
approaches to the tasks that they wanted 
their children to adopt in order to maximize 
their performance. Last is the extent to 
which parents maintained a restrained, un- 
intrusive interest while their children were 
at work at the achievement tasks, This is 
not the same as withdrawal of interest, 
which was coded separately. It reflects sus- 
tained attentiveness to what the child was 
doing without comment or interference of 
any kind. 

. These three items of behavior form a 
Guttman scale. The pattern of greatest 
pressure is such that if a parent gave many 
specific directions (nine or more), he was 
also relatively active in making strategic 
suggestions (four or more) and was quietly 
attentive to the child’s independent efforts 
for fewer than eight intervals of sufficient 
duration to be recorded. Parents fitting this 
pattern are given the maximum score of 3. 
Receiving a score of 2 are parents who did 
not give as many directions, but who were 
still active in making general suggestions 
and who lacked restrained attention. The 
score of 1 is for parents who were not active 
in either making suggestions or giving di- 
rections, but who showed little unobtrusive 
attention. Lowest are highly attentive par- 
ents making few or no suggestions and giv- 
ing few or no directions.!° 

Despite its shortness, this scale is useful 
in ordering parents according to the extent 

to which they exerted on their children a 
focused pressure for successful perform- 
ance. Indeed, at the high end of this scale 
are parents so eager for their children: to do 
well and so involved in the execution of the 
tasks that it is not possible to distinguish 
children who might have cheated in actual 
collusion with their parents from those who 
cheated by themselves. Whichever it might 


* The coefficient of reproducibility for this scale 
is .93; the coefficient of scalability by item is .76. 
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be, we can show that cheating most clearly 
occurs with children being pushed the 
hardest. 

Table 1 presents the pressure exerted by 
mothers and fathers and the cheating be- 
havior of their children. Whether a child 
works at the achievement tasks in the pres- 
ence of his father or his mother, the likeli- 
hood of cheating is greatest when the pres- 
sure they experience is extreme. The mag- 
nitude of these relationships leaves no 
doubt of the importance of this facet of 
parent-child interaction as a direct lever for 
cheating. Parents who pressure their chil- 
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pirations could more easily remain unin- 
trusive, even while witnessing their children 
perform poorly at the tasks. Those with 
higher hopes and achievement aspirations 
could not be indifferent to failure and 
would be more inclined to ply their children 
with directives and urgings. 

Parental achievement aspirations can be 
observed through two questions. One asked 
how far they would like to see their children 
go in their education, and the other asked 
the occupation they want to see them en- 
ter.1t Although formal education is more 
abbreviated in Italy than in the United 


TABLE 1 


PARENTAL PRESSURE FOR SUCCESS AND CHEATING BY CHILDREN 
(Per Cent) 


Pressure BY FATHERS? 


CHEATING BEHAVIOR 


PRESSURE BY MorTuers} 


Low High Low 
0 3 z l 0 
11 81 25 22 20 
ii 6 25 19 7 
78 13 50 59 13 

100 100 100 100 100 

9 16 20 27 15 


High 
3 2 1 
Cheated.............. 60 27 16 
Possibly cheated...... 20 32 25 
Did not cheat......... 20 41 59 
Total per cent...... 100 100 100 
th ee ne renee 15 22 32 


* x2 = 14.8 ó d.f., b < .02. 
$x? = 20.7, 6 df > < 001. 


dren might want only to teach them to 
achieve but they are also contributing, 
probably unwittingly, to the learning of 
other behavior that is undesirable. There 
are, however, social processes that antecede 
the exercise of pressure, and our task now 
is to see what underlies this push for suc- 
cess. 


THE STRUCTURAL VANTAGE POINTS OF 
PARENTAL ASPIRATIONS 


The levels of the aspirations that parents 
entertain for their children would seem to 
be among the most pertinent conditions be- 
hind parental pressure. Given the nature of 
the experimental situation with its stress on 
achievement, parents holding modest as- 


States, it is no less a major route for social 
and economic advancement there than it is 
here. Occupational status in Italy also is 
strikingly parallel to this country in that 
the standing of one’s occupation is the ma- 
jor source of material and non-material re- 
ward, at least in the industrialized centers. 
Parents with high educational and occupa- 


4 While these questions are suitable to ascertain 
levels of aspiration, it should be recognized that 
they do not directly assess either the intensity of 
aspiration or what a given level might represent 
to different groups. These aspects of aspirations 
are dealt with, respectively, by Leonard Reissman, 
“Levels of Aspiration and Social Class,” American 
Sociological Review, XVIII (1953), 233-42; and 
Ephraim Harold Mizruchi, Success and Oppor- 
tunity (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1964). 
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tional aspirations for their children, there- 
fore, are not simply expressing trivial fan- 
cies. These are goals which they are likely 
to want intensely, for an important part of 
their children’s future is at stake in achieve- 
ment in these areas. 

Generally we find that mothers and fa- 
thers with the highest aspirations impose the 
greatest pressure. This association is small 
and somewhat uneven, however, indicating 
that the levels of aspirations alone do not 
adequately explain parental pressure. What 
was discovered to matter even more is the 


and low structural baseline is the critical 
condition. 

This can be demonstrated by taking edu- 
cational aspirations in conjunction with 
parental status. At the time of this study, 
education in Italy was organized around 
four major levels: elementary, extending 
to the fifth grade; technical or vocational; 
secondary; and university. Because of 
small numbers, the following table distin- 
guishes only parents wanting a university 
education from those aspiring to a level 
below the university. As for the status 


TABLE 2 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILDREN, INCOME, AND PARENTAL PRESSURE 
(Per Cent) 


University ASPIRATIONS*® 


Family Income 


PARENTAL PRESSURE 


Less than | $160 to 
$160 $240 
FNC ie st cetwaawuesnce 53 21 
PR E ES 20 16 
Deine ahaa nee E 20 42 
LOW SO seraa 7 21 
Total per cent......... 100 100 
Niiunsc encase 15 19 


* y3? = 123,6 d.f, 5 < 05. 
tx? = 8.5, 6 d.f, p < 3. 


level of the goals relative to the actual sta- 
tus of parents. The same goals might ap- 
pear to one person as easily attainable and 
unproblematic, and to another with fewer 
resources and more limited life chances as 
remote, elusive, fraught with difficulties. 
To the first, a university education might 
seem quite proximate to his own standing 
in the social order, while to the second it 
might appear to rest at the most distant 
pinnacle of success. Thus, the disparity 
between aspiration and status is more im- 
portant to parental actions and children’s 
cheating than either aspiration or status 
separately. The combination of high hope 


ASPIRATIONS BELOW Untversiryt 


seer 


Family Income 





Over Less than $160 to Over 
$240 $160 $240 $240 
8 19 | nn) eee 
19 27 50 33 
50 42 21 47 
23 12 12 20 
100 100 100 100 
26 52 24 15 


position of parents, it can be judged either 
by the husband’s occupational status, the 
parents’ own educational attainments, or 
reported family income. We will employ 
the last as it gives the most direct indica- 
tion of the economic resources available for 
the implementation of aspiration. 

Table 2 presents desired levels of educa- 
tion together with income in relation to 
the pressure parents exerted on their chil- 
dren in the experimental situation. The im- 
portant variations are found among those 
hoping for a university education but dif- 
fering in their monthly incomes. Thus, 53 
per cent of the parents in families earning 
less than $160 per month (100,000 lire) 
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impose extreme pressure, in contrast to 8 
per cent having the same goal but earning 
over $240. The disparity embodied by high 
hope and limited opportunity is apparently 
a factor underlying the importunate actions 
of parents. 

Similar results appear when occupational 
aspirations are considered. In Table 3 the 
parents are delineated according to wheth- 
er they want an upper middle-class post 
for their children—principally high man- 
agerial or professional occupations—or an 
occupation of lower status. They are then 


cerned with the occupational mobility striv- 
ings of fathers. The item by which mobility 


‘striving can be assessed most directly asks: 


“How important is it to you that you be 
advanced (promoted) in your occupation?” 
The replies to this question, addressed only 
to the fathers who are not self-employed, 
indicate that paternal pressure is greatest 
among fathers whose occupational strivings 
are most intense. Of the fathers to whom 
mobility is very important, 68 per cent 
score either 3 or 2 on pressure, compared 
to 37 per cent of fathers saying it is less 


TABLE 3 


OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILDREN, INCOME, AND PARENTAL PRESSURE 


(Per Cent) 


UPPER-MIDDLE ASPIRATIONS* 


ASPIRATIONS BELOW UPPER-MIDDLE T 


es ttt e ee A e IE AAMT ea f a ana aae SS a EA ee a SR a A, 


Family Income 
PARENTAL PRESSURE 


Family Income 


Less than | $160 to Over Less than | $160 to Over 

$160 $240 $240 $160 $240 $246 

BS ae ar een arr ear eer 43 24 7 21 15 0 
DESEE Se ale 21 29 23 23 35 (1) 

i R tetera ase 36 29 43 41 30 (3) 
Low—O.............020- 0 18 27 15 20 (1) 
Total per cent. ........ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N oeseri eur Enean 13 17 30 48 20 5 


#x2 = 11.1, 6 d.f., .10 > p> .05. | 


tx? = 3.8, 6 d.f., n.s., $ > .70. 


grouped by income as in Table 2. Once 
again, it is the parents with the highest 
goals and most limited resources who are 
likely to urge their children on to success- 
ful performance. Parents holding the same 
high goals but located more advantageously 
are considerably less disposed to bring 
pressure to bear. Among parents whose as- 
pirations are lower, income makes no dif- 
ference. 

Parental pressure can be shown to be a 
consequence of another type of disparity 
between goal and opportunity. Where we 
have been examining parental hopes for 
the future of their children, we consider 
now the desires of parents for their own 
advancement. Specifically, we are con- 


important. There is, then, an association 
between striving in one’s own occupational 
life and the push for achievement imposed 
upon children. 

Typically more people strive for status 
enhancement than actully realize it, and 
this is at least equally true in Italy as in 
many other nations. Thus, of thirty-one 
fathers who say that advancement is very 
important, only nine have experienced any 
upward movement, and this is almost en- 
tirely limited to intraclass shifts from one 
level to another, such as from semiskilled 
to skilled jobs. But what of the remaining 
twenty-two strivers whose ambitions are 
completely frustrated, who have not ex- 
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perienced vertical movement even within 
class? In Table 4 we distinguish these 
fathers whose strivings have been frus- 
trated from those who have had upward 
occupational movement and the non-striv- 
ers to whom advancement is less impor- 
tant.1* The results clearly indicate that if 
one is both striving for status and thwarted, 
he is likely to treat his child’s performance 
at achievement tasks with great urgency. 
Whether a parent has the problematic 


TABLE 4 


FRUSTRATION OF MOBILITY STRIVING 
AND PATERNAL PRESSURE 











(Per Cent) 

Piramal Pee Frustrated | Mobile Non- 
Strivers Strivers* | Strivers* 

High—3......... 32 11 12 

y KOAA 41 44 25 

i ATE 27 44 44 

Low—O......... 0 0 19 

Total per cent.. 100 99 100 

Wives voters 22 9 32 


r #32 bes 7.7, 3 d.f., $ = .05 (combining “mobiles” and “non- 
strivers”’. 
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hope that his child will exceed his status 
or if his strivings in his own behalf are 
unfulfilled, the results are the same. In each 
case the uncertainties of realizing success 
goals seem to propel parents to active inter- 
vention in the achievement efforts of their 
children.1* The success motivations of such 
parents are probably even more intense 
than for others; if this were not so, they 


12 This table does not include self-employed 
fathers for whom mobility information is not avail- 
able. 


Tt appears that parental valuation of certain 
characteristics in their children can affect these 
relationships. From a list of seventeen character- 
istics originally devised by Kohn for his studies 
of parental values, our respondents were asked to 
select the three they felt were most Important in a 
child the age of their own fifth-grade son or 
daughter. Parents giving priority to “obedience 
to parents” were more disposed to extreme pressure 
than those not stressing this characteristic. This 
difference is found even among those under dis- 
parate conditions. For a complete discussion of the 
parental values in the United States, see Melvin L. 
Kohn, “Social Class and Parental Values,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LXIIII (January, 1959), 
337-51. For a comparison of the valuation of these 
characteristics between the United States and Italy, 
see Pearlin and Kohn, op. cit. (n. 7). 


TABLE 5 


DISPARITY BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND INCOME, 
PARENTAL PRESSURE, AND CHEATING BY CHILDREN 


(Per Cent) 
FATHERS MOTHERS 
Aspirations Aspirations Aspirations Aspirations 
CHEATING BEHAVIOR Disparate* Consonant} Disparate ft Consonant § 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Pressure | Pressure | Pressure | Pressure | Pressure | Pressure | Pressure | Pressure 
Cheated..........006: 63 0 35 16 80 14 43 18 
Possibly cheated. ..... 25 33 26 19 0 14 21 15 
Did not cheat......... 12 67 39 65 20 72 36 67 
Total per cent...... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ia ENEE EEE EE 8 6 23 32 10 7 14 33 
Hy? = 7.2, 2 d.f., p < 05. tx? = 12.2, 2 df, 9 < OL. 
tx? = 4.1, 2 d.f., p < .20, § x2? = 4.2, 2 d.f, p < .20, 
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would abandon their hopes in the face of 
improbability of attainment. Through their 
actions, parents convey to children the 
urgent importance of success—perhaps by 
any means. 


GOAL-RESOURCES DISPARITIES 
AND CHEATING 


Cheating, then, appears to be an unin- 
tended consequence of a process that has 
important roots in culturally cherished 
goals. Blocked or limited access to these 
goals—-conditions for anomie—results in ex- 
treme parental demands on children for 
evidence of achievement. Children, either 
to avoid disappointing their parents in an 
area of obvious importance to them or be- 
cause they share with their parents a cyn- 
ical view of accepted means, respond to this 
pressure by cheating. In this fashion, cheat- 
ing can become an inadvertent companion 
of desired achievement behavior. To com- 
plete our empirical view of this process we 
shall deal with the relationship of condi- 
tions of disparity to cheating. 

Since it is already known that parental 
pressures are related to cheating and con- 
ditions of disparity contribute to pressures, 
an association between disparities and 
cheating can be expected. Cheating, in fact, 
does occur disproportionately among chil- 
dren whose parents have limited financial 
resources but high hopes for education and 
occupation. These relationships, however, 
are less close than anticipated. The reason 
for this is that disparities, while vitally im- 
portant to the process, constitute more of a 
precondition for parental pressure than a 
direct force for cheating. Stated another 
way, disparities result in cheating through 
the intervening acts of parental pressure. 

The nature of the contributions to cheat- 
ing made by disparity and pressure can be 
shown more exactly by their simultaneous 
examination, which is done in Table 5. To 
serve our present purpose we have taken 
occupational aspirations and have classi- 
fied as “disparate” those parents aspiring 


to the highest level, but having a family 
income that is less than $240 per month. 
“Consonant” parents have either more 
modest aspirations, regardless of income, 
or more substantial means, regardless of 
aspiration. The “high pressure” category 
includes parents scoring 3 or 2 and the 
“low” category includes the remainder. 
Despite the necessarily small numbers, 
the circumstances under which cheating is 
most concentrated can be clearly seen. A 
majority of parents holding goals disparate 
with their resources impose extreme pres- 
sure for achievement, and it is precisely the 
children of these parents who are very 
likely to be cheaters. Disparity without the 
intervention of parental pressure is sub- 
stantially less associated with cheating, as 
is pressure without disparity. Thus, there 
is a marked cumulative effect on cheating 
when these circumstances are coupled. 
Cheating, therefore, is an unintended prod- 
uct of a process made up of a number of 
interconnected conditions involving cul- 
turally esteemed goals, the economic con- 
text in which they are held, and their im- 
pact on parent-child relations, 
Paradoxically, then, parents who adopt 
the valued hope that their children will 
surpass their own stations in life tend to 
implement these aspirations in ways that 
can induce their children to behave in 
violation of other values of the society. 


DISCUSSION 


Much social learning is a result of con- 
ditions that can be subtle and unrecognized, 
but nonetheless very real in prompting and 
structuring behavior. Even deliberate ef- 
forts at inculcation can contribute to con- 
comitant and unintended effects. Knowl- 
edge of socialization processes would thus 
be incomplete, if not distorted, were it 
based only on what parents can tell us 
about their sentiments and desires for their 
children. The issue here is not the validity 
of verbal reports; it is that parents cannot 
be expected to be cognizant of the condi- 
tions that mask the connections between 
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their intentions and their children’s be- 
havior. 

Cheating, because it is likely to be both 
unintended and disdained, is taken to rep- 
resent the large class of behavior that is 
learned but not taught. From our experi- 
mental examination it is not possible to 
resolve the generality-specificity issue. Nor 
is it possible to judge how quickly or preva- 
lently cheating might be aroused in natu- 
ralistic situations offering several alterna- 
tive means to success. We can assume, how- 
ever, that conditions found to be relevant 
to cheating in the experiment are also im- 
plicated in cheating that occurs sponta- 
neously in natural achievement situations. 

There are close parallels between the con- 
ditions studied in this inquiry and those 
described by Merton as underlying ano- 
mie.1* We have focused on parents with 
striving ambitions for culturally valued ends 
whose attainment is in doubt by virtue of 
their position in the socioeconomic struc- 
ture. Rather than forsaking their hopes, 
such parents appear to be even more strong- 
ly motivated to see their children achieve 
than those in more privileged positions. 
Thus, even within the bounds of the ex- 
perimental situation, clearly segregated 
from any long-range consequences for 
achievement, these are the parents who ex- 
hort and pressure their children to succeed 
despite the absence of conventionally sup- 
ported means. 

One of the interesting implications of 
this process is that conditions of anomie 
affect not only those directly exposed to 
them-—parents—-but that their children 
are also influenced indirectly by the type 
of interventions that their parents employ. 
In this manner, such conditions shape and 
mold the behavior of those who possibly 
have not yet assumed for themselves prob- 
lematic cultural goals. The consequences of 
high hopes and low standing spill over 


“Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” in Social Theory and Social Structure 
(rev. ed.; Glencoe, HI.: Free Press, 1957), 131~60. 


generational lines through the socializing 
actions of parents. 

There are a number of structural issues 
pertinent to cheating that we have ignored, 
partly because we wish to emphasize the 
factors we presented and partly because 
some of these issues lie outside the scope 
of our data. Parent-child sex combinations 
are a case in point. There are very slight 
tendencies for boys to cheat more than girls 
and for each to cheat more with mothers 
than fathers. While these differences by 
themselves are minimal, it might be that 
together with such structural conditions as 
family size and birth order they would take 
on a greater importance. Another struc- 
tural issue involves economic class. We can- 
not be sure that some of our relationships 
are linear since lower-class parents are ef- 
fectively absent from our sample. It might 
be argued that parents in the lowest strata, 
even if they entertain high aspirations for 
their children, are so structurally remote 
from these goals that they do not strive 
in the same fashion as those in established 
working-class positions. In the absence of 
data, any statement about this group must 
be speculative. 

Finally, there is a question of national 
comparability. Can we be certain that if 


the same inquiry were conducted in the 


United States the results would be the 
same as for Italy? On the basis of previous 
cross-national comparisons, it would prob- 
ably be found that the distribution of pa- 
rental values and aspirations would be dif- 
ferent for the two countries, but that their 
consequences for cheating under the same 
conditions would be similar.’ There is 
reason to assume that the emphasis on suc- 
cess, for example, might differ, but the 
effects would be essentially the same under 
corresponding circumstances. 


E Pearlin and Kchn, op. cit. (n. 7). In this study 
it was discovered that while there are distinct cul- 
tural differences in the patterning of parental 
values in the two countries, the effects of class on 
values were the same. 
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Children do not cheat, of course, because 
they—or their parents—prefer this above 
all other means. It is an adaptation to con- 
flict arising from hindered access to desired 
goals and, as such, has an obvious and 
direct implication for any social action 


program designed to elevate the dispriv- . 


ileged by elevating their motivation for 
achievement. Unless this effort is also 
coupled with material changes in the oppor- 


tunity structure, such a program could only 
add to a reservoir of frustrated aspirations 
which eventually could lead, among other 
consequences, to the circumvention of nor- 
mative standards of behavior. 
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_ The Criminal Patterns of Boston since 1849° 


Theodore N. Ferdinand 


ABSTRACT 


This study is based upon the annual arrest reports of the Boston police from 1849 to 1951 
: or seven major crimes: murder, manslaughter, forcible rape, robbery, assault, burglary, and 
arceny. 

When the rates of these crimes are examined collectively, they show a distinct down- 
ward tendency. Murder, larceny, and assault have shown a clear decline in the last one 
hundred years, while burglary and robbery have shown a downward tendency, although 
specific events have resulted in periodic upswings, bringing these crimes to new high levels 
in recent years. Manslaughter increased dramatically around the turn of the century but has 
declined recently from these initial high levels. Only forcible rape has shown a clear tend- 
ency to increase over the last one hundred years. 

It is hypothesized that three types of factors have affected these crime rates. First, 
the attitude and policy of the police toward specific kinds of crimes is directly relevant. 
Second, national events like wars and economic depressions have left their imprint upon 
Boston’s criminal patterns. Finally, structural changes accompanying urbanization—a grow- 
ing middle class, a more highly urbanized population, and an evolving pattern of social 
organization—have all contributed to the changing pattern of serious crimes over the years. 


There is a budding interest in the crim- 
inal patterns of other nations among Amer- 
ican criminologists.” Different kinds of so- 
cieties with different types of social organ- 
izations should, according to criminological 
theory, exhibit different patterns of crim- 
inality, and those who explore the crim- 
inality of other nations serve not only to 
broaden our knowledge of exotic forms of 
crime but also to confirm (or deny) our 
theoretical expectations regarding the re- 
lationship between social organization and 
crime. Both objectives, however, can be 
served not only by cross-cultural research 
but also by longitudinal studies of Amer- 


1A revised version of a paper presented at the 
AAAS meetings in Washington, D.C., on December 
27, 1966. I am deeply grateful to Mrs. Jane 
Ferdinand and Mrs. Dorothy Fisher for the dili- 
gence with which they sought out and recorded the 
data upon which this paper is based. A word 
of thanks is also due to Professor Hans Mattick 
of the University of Chicago Law School who 
helped me improve this essay considerably, and 
to Professor Abraham Goldstein of the Yale Uni- 
.versity ‘Law School who gave me some very 
valuable counsel on the peculiarities of the crimi- 
nal code. 


ican communities. In tracing the criminal 
patterns of these communities as they as- 
sumed an urban, industrial character, it 
should be possible to identify the charac- 
teristic influences of a maturing urban 
social structure upon the criminal behavior 
of its population. 

In the United States, many of the best 
sites for such studies are found in New 
England where urban communities and in- 
stitutions began to emerge in the seven- 
teenth century, and where the history of 
their development through the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has been care- 
fully preserved both in the form of detailed 

*See, in particular, Paul Tappan, Comperative 
Survey of Juvenile Delinquency (New York: 
United Nations, Department of Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, 1958); Tsung-yi Lin, “Two Types 
of Delinquent Youth in Chinese Society,” in Mar- 
vin K. Opler (ed.), Culture and Mental Health 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1959); Walter A. 
Lunden, Statistics on Delinquents and Delinquency 
(Springfield, Il., Charles C Thomas, 1964); E. 
Jackson Bauer, “The Trend of Juvenile Offenders 
in the Netherlands and the United States,” Journal 


of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 
LV (1964), 359-69. 
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anecdotal accounts of the times and as 
the official records of a variety of municipal 
agencies. As yet, few criminologists have 
utilized the archives of great metropolitan 
centers as a basis for studying criminal 
patterns of behavior, but such investi- 
gations are much more convenient and can 
yield just as much information about the 
criminal patterns of pre-industrial commu- 
nities as cross-cultural studies. 

One of the reasons criminologists have 
failed to carry out such investigations may 
be a widespread suspicion that municipal 
records, both past and present, are too in- 
accurate to be usable. No one argues that 
the police and court records of any period 
are above suspicion, but the inadequacies 
of certain portions of these records are not 
adequate grounds for rejecting the entire 
archives of a city. Many of the biases in 
such data can be detected through internal 
analysis; moreover, the farther back in 
time one pursues these records, the more 
accurate and precise they tend to become. 
It is well known, for example, that the 
police of small, cohesive communities are 
considerably more effective in detecting and 


3For a recent longitudinal study of a major 
American city, see Elwin H. Powell, “Crime as 
a Function of Anomie,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, LVII (June, 
1966), 161-71. An early study of Boston’s criminal 
patterns was performed by Sam Bass Warner, 
but he used court prosecutions from 1883 to 1932 
as his basic data, not police arrest records (see his 
Crime and Criminal Statistics in Boston [Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934]). 
In a related study, Leonard V. Harrison examined 
the arrest records of the Boston police from 1855 to 
1932, and although he was concerned with only 
a few crimes, where his findings are comparable, 
they agree with my own (see his Police Adminis- 
tvation in Boston [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1934]). Robert Topitzer has 
undertaken an analysis of the criminal patterns 
of an early period in the history of an American 
city (see his Court Proceedings in the Social 
Order of Boston, 1703-1732 [unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Northeastern University, 1967]). And final- 
ly, A. H. Hobbs compared the criminal patterns 
of eighteenth-century Philadelphia with those 
found in 1937 (see his “Criminality in Philadel- 
phia,” American Sociological Review, VIII [1943], 
198-202). 


solving crime than the police of large, urban 
communities.t And even the largest cities 
in New England today were merely villages 
or small cities during most of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

In addition, the attitude in New Eng- 
land toward crime was considerably more 
severe throughout much of its early history 
than it is today, suggesting that the vigi- 
lance and perseverance of the police were 
much stronger in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries than they are now. Simi- 
larly, the records of New England courts in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are remarkable for the consistency with 
which they describe the apprehension and 
disposition of the simplest larcenies and 
the mildest of assaults. If the frequency 
with which these simple crimes were set 
down in the court records is any indica- 
tion of the diligence with which they were 
pursued, the police must have been vigilant 
indeed. 


THE ARCHIVES OF THE BOSTON POLICE 


The present study is based upon the 
arrest reports of the Boston police, which 
have been issued annually since 1849; and 
through them I shall examine the changing 
criminal patterns of Boston as it grew from 
a city of 136,000 in 1850 to a great metro- 
politan center in 1950 with a population 
of 801,000 in the central city.® 

A longitudinal study of this type con- 
fronts a special difficulty. In addition to 


*The FBI has found that the police of small 
communities consistently solve a higher percentage 
of their more mild offenses than their metro- 
politan colleagues (see, e.g., Uniform Crime Re- 
ports [Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1964], Table 8, p. 95). 


5A preliminary analysis by the author of the 
records of the Boston Police Court for the year 
1823 reveals many larcenies of less than fifty 
cents and a comparable number of assaults in- 
volving no more than throwing snowballs or spit- 
ting at an individual. 

€ Although the city of Boston had a popula- 
tion of 801,444 in 1950, a better measure of its met- 
ropolitan character is the population of its Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, i.e., 2,410,372. 
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the actual changes in criminal activity that 
have occurred over the last century, the 
arrest trends also reflect changes in police 
practice as well as changes in the court’s 
definition and interpretation of the criminal 
code. There is some risk, therefore, of con- 
fusing basic changes in criminal activity 
with more superficial changes in the man- 
ner in which the police and the courts have 
apprehended and dealt with crime over the 
years. 

This risk, however, is more serious for 
certain kinds of crimes than for others. 
For example, it is unlikely that there has 
been a significant change over the last 
hundred years in the way in which murder 
has been defined or murderers apprehended. 
Similarly, forcible rape, robbery, and bur- 
glary are sufficiently serious as crimes to 
forestall drastic changes in their defini- 
tions or arresting practices. Minor crimes, 
on the other hand, may have been handled 
quite differently by the police of different 
eras. In the nineteenth century we have 
already seen that nearly every assault and 
larceny, no matter how slight, was dealt 
with in the same fashion as major crimes, 
that is, the offender was arrested and 
brought to court. Today, however, if the 
police in large urban centers were equally 
vigilant toward minor assaults and larce- 
nies, the apparatus of justice would become 
completely inoperable. Other difficulties 
will be evident as we proceed with our 
analysis, but it must be remembered that 
all data contain comparable distortions and 
that these imperfections do not destroy the 
basic usefulness of our data. They simply 
make their interpretation somewhat more 
complex. 


CODIFYING THE ARREST REPORTS 


Since there was considerable variation in 
the classificatory systems used by the Bos- 
ton police over the years, it was necessary, 
first, to reduce the arrest reports to a con- 
sistent and manageable form before begin- 
ning their analysis. The most general such 
schema available is that developed by the 


FBI in its annual reports of major crime." 
Seven major classes of crime—(1) crimi- 
nal homicide, including murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter; (2) forcible rape; 
(3) robbery; (4) aggravated assault; (5) 
burglary; (6) larceny of $50 or over; and 
(7) auto thefts—are utilized by the FBI 
in its crime index. For several reasons, how- 
ever, it was not possible to adhere precisely 
to this method of classifying crime. 

First, the Boston police did not consist- 
ently distinguish between negligent and 
non-negligent manslaughter through the 
years; hence, a single category—man- 
slaughter—is utilized here which includes 
both types. Second, it was not possible to 
differentiate aggravated assault from sim- 
ple assault with any consistency in the Bos- 
ton police records; consequently, all as- 
saults were included in the same category. 
Third, in analyzing the Boston data, it was 
not possible to distinguish consistently be- 
tween larceny ot $50 and over and larceny 
of less than $50, as the FBI does. Conse- 
quently, all larcenies were thrown into the 
same category, and a third departure from 
the FBI schema was the result. Finally, the 
Boston police did not begin reporting auto 
theft as a distinct category until 1927, and 
for this reason it is not included at all in 
this report. Moreover, since auto thefts 
were not distinguished from other types of 
larcenies before 1927, any auto thefts that 
occurred prior to that year were included 
in the larceny totals. In all other respects, 
however, it was possible to conform to the 
schema developed by the FBI, that is, with 
regard to the crimes of forcible rape, rob- 
bery, and burglary. 

Once the data of the original arrest re- 
ports had been coded in this fashion, the 
arrest rate for each crime was calculated 
by three-year periods to reduce the fluc- 
tuations that annual data generally show. 
Three times in the last century, however, 
the Boston Police Department was com- 

"Uniform Crime Reporting Handbook (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
1965), pp. 10-38. 
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pletely reorganized, and the arrest reports 
for these years changed so radically that 
they were incomparable with those of the 
other years. In 1854, for example, the po- 
lice were consolidated with the watchmen 
and the constables, and the arrest report of 
that year covered only seven months. When 
the police department was reorganized again 
in 1879, the report covered only ten months, 
and again in 1885 the same thing happened. 
Thus, the reports for these three years were 
not comparable with the rest and could not 
be used, To compensate for these gaps in the 
data, therefore, it was necessary to use a 
five-year period in 1849-53, a four-year 
period in 1875-78, and a two-year period in 
1883-84. 
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THE PATTERN OF MAJOR CRIMES 
IN BOSTON 


The results of analyzing the original ar- 
rest reports in this fashion are presented 
in Figures 1 through 8. A glance at Figure 1 
reveals that the aggregate crime rate in 
Boston has shown an almost uninterrupted 
decline from 1875-78 to the present era. 
The period immediately before the Civil 
War saw a high rate of major crime, but 
during and shortly after the Civil War, 
crime declined, only to rise to an all-time 
peak in 1875-78.8 Since that time, the 
crime rate has declined steadily to a level 
about one-third that in 1875-78. 


8 The arrest reports of the years 1849-53 almost 
certainly underestimate the amount of crime 
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Fic. 1.—Rate of major crimes in Boston per 100,000 population, 1849-1951 
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I shall have more to say about the trend 
in Boston’s over-all crime rate later, but 
for the present it should be noted that 
both the dramatic upturn following the 
Civil War and the steady decline from a 
peak around 1875-78 were also experi- 
enced by other American cities. Powell 
documents a rapid rise in serious crime in 
Buffalo shortly after the Civil War, and 
Rosenbaum cites several contemporary re- 
ports which suggest that there was a similar 
rise throughout the Northeast.® Powell 
shows also that the peak in serious crime 
established just after the Civil War in 
Buffalo was followed by a long decline to 
the present, broken only by rises in the 
early part of the twentieth century and in 
the 1930’s.1° And Willbach shows that Chi- 
cago and New York City also experienced 
a slow but steady decline in major crime 
rates in the first decades of the twentieth 
century.1! It would appear, then, that the 
long-term trend in major crime in Boston 
conforms to the pattern exhibited by sev- 
eral other American cities during the same 
period. 

The reasons behind this long-term de- 
cline can only be guessed at without fur- 
ther information. The decline may mean, 
for example, that Bostonians have actually 
become less criminally inclined as the city 
grew into a metropolitan center, or it may 
mean that the city’s courts and police have 


in Boston because the police of that period shared 
the peace-keeping function with a force of con- 
stables in the daytime and watchmen at night. 
In all likelihood, the arrest reports of the police do 
not include arrests made by the constables or the 
watchmen during this period. 


® Powell, op. cit., p. 164; and Betty B. Rosen- 
baum, “The Relationship between War and Crime 
in the United States,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, XXX (1939-40), 
726-29. 


Powell, op. cit. 


“Farry Willbach, “The Trend of Crime in 
Chicago,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
and Police Science, XXXI (1940-41), 726; and 
his “The Trend of Crime in New York City,” 
ibid., XXIX (1938), 72. 


simply softened their approach te crime 
as the city developed.12 An examination 
of the individual crimes described above 
should throw some light on this question, 
and, accordingly, let us begin with a con- 
sideration of the trend in the murder rate 
over the last one hundred years. 

Figure 2 reveals that the rate of murders 
in Boston has declined steadily if erratical- 
ly over the last century. The highest rate 
occurred in 1855-59, and the lowest rate 
was registered in 1937-39. Since murder 
is one of the more serious crimes, it is un- 
likely that this decline can be attributed 
to a decrease in police vigilance in dealing 
with murderers. Today, metropolitan po- 
lice departments are every bit as effective 
in solving murders as small-town depart- 
ments. Moreover, it is difficult to relate the 
murder rate to specific events in the history 
of Boston. Neither great wars nor major 
depressions seem to have had any consist- 
ent effect upon the murder rate. During the 
Civil War the murder rate declined, but 
during the two world wars it increased 
slightly. Similarly, the depressions of 1873- 
78, 1893-98, 1919-21, and 1930-39 seem 
to have had no consistent influence. It 
would appear, therefore, that this steady 
decline reflects something more fundamen- 
tal, that is, long-term shifts in the struc- 
ture and organization of the city as it grew 
into a great metropolitan center. 

The long-term trend of manslaughter, 
however, follows a quite different path. It 
is apparent from Figure 3 that the man- 
slaughter rate in Boston remained rela- 
tively stable from 1849-53 to 1904-6. In 


2? Tt would appear that these changes do not 
simply represent fluctuations in the intensity of 
police coverage in Boston. From 1855-59 tc 1866- 
68, there was a decline in the rate of major crime 
of 29.8 per cent, while the number of policemen 
per 1,000 population was nearly stable at 1.63. 
Similarly, from 1866-68 to 1872-74, the rate 
of major crime increased by 21.1 per cent while 
the number of policemen per 1,000 was increasing 
from 1.67 in 1867 to 1.83 in 1873 for an increase of 
only 9.6 per cent (see Edward H. Savage, Police 
Records and Recollections [Boston: Jackson, Dale 
& Co., 1873], pp. 95, 98, and 104-6). 
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1907-9, however, it began a sharp rise to 
a new plateau, roughly six times the level 
throughout the nineteenth century. This 
new plateau persisted for nearly twenty 
years, from 1916—18 to 1934-36, when the 
manslaughter rate began to sink again to 
a level midway between the high and low 
levels of the hundred-year period. 

There is good reason to believe that these 
fluctuations reflect primarily the introduc- 
tion of the automobile in Boston around the 
turn of the century.4* We cannot account 
for them in terms of changes in the statutes 
governing manslaughter, since the criminal 


89 


code of Massachusetts from 1901 to the 
present shows only a minor reduction in 


* Warner noted the same peculiar pattern in 
manslaughters in Boston, and since he found that 
they paralleled prosecutions for motor-vehicle 
deaths, he concluded that the rise in manslaughters 
reflected primarily the growing use of autos in the 
Hub (ci. Warner, of. cit, pp. 20-23). It is in- 
teresting to note, moreover, that from 1905 to 1920 
the number of motor vehicles registered in the 
United States increased by a factor of 117.2, while 
in 1935 there were only 2.9 times as many motor 
vehicles registered as in 1920 (see Alfred D. 
Chandler, Giant Enterprise: Ford, General Motors, 
and the Automobile Industry [New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1964], p. 4). 
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the minimum term of imprisonment from 
three years to two and one-half years. 
Moreover, there are no close relationships 
between the manslaughter rate and such 
specific events as wars or depressions. Since 
it seems hardly likely that the mountainous 
rise in the twentieth century can be ex- 
plained entirely in terms of changes in the 
police attitude and practice toward man- 
slaughter as a crime, the rise in manslaugh- 
ter rates during the first third of the twen- 
tieth .century probably reflects to a con- 
siderable degree the introduction of the 
automobile during this period, 

It is more difficult, however, to explain 
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the decline in manslaughter rates that be- 
gan in 1934-36. Since this decline con- 
tinued through the post-World War IT pe- 
riod, it cannot be explained as a result of 
the decrease in cars on the road during 
the depression and World War II. More- 
over, since the murder rate did not show 
a significant increase during this period, 
it is not likely that there was any tendency 
for the police to charge offenders with mur- 
der rather than manslaughter. It may be 
that the recent decline can be explained 
in terms of improved highways and an 
increasing skill and experience among the 
driving public, but before such a conclu- 
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sion can be made with confidence, further 
information on this issue would be neces- 
sary. 

The upward trend of forcible rape over 
the last century requires a somewhat more 
complicated explanation.‘* Beginning with 
the simplest factors first, it can be seen 
from Figure 4 that major wars and severe 


4 In 1893, the age of consent in Massachusetts 
was advanced by statute from ten to sixteen. This 
means, in effect, that those who were performing 
sexual intercourse with females between the ages of 
eleven and sixteen with their consent were guilty 
of rape after 1893 but not before. Thus, from 1894 
on, the rate of forcible rape was inflated to some 
degree by this statutory change. The continuing 
rise in the rate of this crime to the present day, 
however, cannot be a result of this single change. 


depressions have been associated with a 
decline in the rate of forcible rape. The 
Civil War and World War II were accom- 
panied by minor declines in an otherwise 
upward tendency, and World War I saw 
a sharp drop in the rate, although the Span- 
ish-American War was too short to have 
had any significant effect. The depressions 
of 1873—78, 1919-21, and 1930-39 all saw 
appreciable declines, with only the depres- 
sion of 1893-98 showing an increase in 
rape. But even there the increase was 
slowed to some extent. Furthermore, it is 
clear from Figure 4 that the prosperous 
years of 1866-72, 1906-15, 1922-27, and 
1940-51 witnessed sharp rises in the rate 
of forcible rape in Boston. Only during the 
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prosperous years of 1880-92 did the rate 
fail to rise appreciably.® | 

The relationship between forcible rape 
and wartime is easily explained. As the pro- 
portion of physically able men in the com- 
munity declines during wartime, the rate 
of forcible rape declines accordingly. The 
relationship between rape and the economic 
cycle, however, is somewhat more difficult 
to explain. It may be that economic de- 
pressions have a psychologically depressive 
effect such that the individual becomes in- 
terested more in preserving and consolidat- 
ing what he already has than in initiating 
new and risky adventures. During prosper- 
ity, however, his inhibitions may relax to 
some extent, and the individual becomes 
somewhat more daring. 

There are two other general patterns that 
are also noteworthy in Figure 4. There 
can be no mistaking the persistent upward 
tendency in the rate of forcible rape in 
Boston over the last century; the lowest 
rates are found at the beginning of the 
series, and the highest at the end. Moreover, 
there appears to be a distinct acceleration 
in the rise beginning about 1904-6. How 
might we interpret these two patterns? 

The accelerated rise since 1904-6 coin- 
cides roughly with the introduction of the 
automobile and may reflect the influence of 
this invention upon sexual practices. Thus, 
as young couples found it easier to seclude 
themselves from the gaze of society, the in- 
cidence of every type of illicit sexual activ- 
ity increased, including those based on 
force. The persistent upward tendency 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, may reflect a gradual expansion 
of the middle class in the social structure 
of Boston and the accompanying rise in 


6 Tt is impossible to test the relationship between 
this crime and the economic cycle in Boston with 


> quantitative data, since there are no reliable long- 


term data on economic activity in Boston. Data 
for the United States as a whole do exist going back 
well into the nineteenth century, but the relevancy 
of these data to the economy of Boston is not 
_ close. “Hence, relating them to longitudinal crime 
_ rates seems unwise. 


the status of women. As a greater’ propor- 
tion of the population came to adhere to a 
middle-class style of life, the likelihood that 
a rape would be brought to the attention 
of the police and the offender arrested prob- 
ably also increased. Even today, a middle- 
class girl is much more likely than a lower- 
class girl to complain to the authorities 
when she is molested by her escort. Thus, 
as far as forcible rape is concerned, it ap--. 
pears that such specific events as economic 
prosperity and peace have reinforced the 
general upward trend established by broad 
social structural changes and the introduc- 
tion of the automobile among the people 
of Boston. 

With robberies, quite the opposite seems 
to have been the case. A glance at Figure 5 
shows that the long-term tendency in rob- 
beries has been generally downward, with 
extraordinary events superimposing dramat- 
ic increases on this downward trend from 
time to time. Thus, the rate of robberies de 
clined on average from the Civil War to a 
low in 1901-3. World War I was accompa- 
nied by a new high in 1916-18, and after a 
precipitous decline in the 1920’s, the Great 
Depression saw another new high in 1931- 
33. The long-term decline set in again after 
this high, but World War II in turn wit- 
nessed a reversal of the trend for several 
years. Nevertheless, after the war, the gen- 
eral decline again reappeared. Thus, it 
would seem that the social dislocations of 
wars and depressicns have encouraged a 
high rate of robberies, whereas broader, 
more enduring structural changes have con- 
tributed to a continuous erosion in the rate 
of robberies in Boston. 

The same general pattern has also been 
found in Chicago and New York. Willbach’s 
data over the twenty-year period indicate _ 
that both cities experienced their highest 
rate of robberies in 1931~—33.16 

Burglaries, according to Figure 6, have 
shown much the same tendency as rob- 

1 Willbach, “The Trend of Crime in Chicago,” 


op. cit., p. 722; and his “The Trend of Crime 
in New York,” oż. cit., p. 69. 
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beries. Superimposed upon a generally de- 
clining trend are several unusually high 
peaks that stem apparently from a series of 
extraordinary, nationally generated events. 
Severe depressions, for example, have been 
accompanied consistently by a high rate of 
burglary. The highest burglary rate for the 
entire time span was realized near the end 
of the Great Depression in 1937-39, and 
the second highest point occurred near the 
end of the severe depression of 1873-78. 


Unlike robberies, however, burglaries have. 


not increased during wartime; indeed, the 
burglary rate in Boston has declined con- 


46.0 
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sistently during all three of the major wars 
in the last century. 

The long-term trend of assaults in Bos- 
ton, as revealed in Figure 7, exhibits an 
especially interesting pattern. It appears as 
if two distinct curves with entirely different 
characteristics are joined in 1925, one 
stretching from 1855-59 to 1922-24 and 
the other running from 1925-27 to 1949- 
51. The first exhibits a marked responsive- 
ness to such events as major wars and se- 
vere depressions, while the second shows 
very little sensitivity to either, The highest 
rate of assaults occurred during the depres- 
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sion of 1873-78, but the Great Depression 
had scarcely any effect. Similarly, the Civil 
War and World War I were accompanied 
by distinct drops in the rate of assaults in 
Boston, but World War II saw little change. 
In other words, the rate of assaults in Bos- 
ton seems to have been especially responsive 
to conditions in the community before 
1925, whereas after that date even the most 
severe dislocations Boston has ever experi- 
enced produced little if any reaction. 

This rather peculiar pattern probably re- 
flects basic changes in the manner in which 


200.0 


the Boston police have dealt with assaults 
over the last century. If during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries the 
police were especially persistent in pursuing 
those who committed all kinds of assaults, 
the assault rate would have been especially 
sensitive to changing conditions in the com- 
munity. Simple assault embraces a wide 
variety of acts and involves a relatively 
large portion of the population. Because it 
is diffused so widely throughout the com- 
munity, we might expect that a momentous 
event, for example, a major war or a severe 
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depression, would have a considerable im- 
pact upon the rate of this crime. Moreover, 
in the early period when all assaults were 
being pursued diligently, simple assaults 
probably comprised the bulk of offenses in 
this category. Consequently, in the nine- 
teenth century the over-all assault rate was 
responsive to the stream of historical events 
in the community. 

During the modern era, however, the po- 
lice have been forced to relax their vigilance 
toward minor crime, and accordingly, in 
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recent years they have been making propor- 
tionately fewer arrests for minor assault. 
In effect, this means that today aggravated 
assault is making a greater contribution to 
the over-all assault rate. But if aggravated 
assault, like murder, is relatively insensitive 
to the flow of events in the community, the 
responsiveness of the assault rate to wars 


_ and depressions should be considerably less 


today than it was in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, as it is. 
There is no basis upon which a direct 
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evaluation of the diligence of the Boston 
police in the nineteenth century might be 
made, but I have already remarked on the 
thoroughness with which the simplest as- 
saults and larcenies were handled by the 
Boston Police Court in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. If these practices con- 
tinued throughout the nineteenth century, 
it would seem that a high proportion of 
those involved in assaults and larcenies 
were, indeed, arrested during that period. 
By way of comparison, however, in the six- 
year period from 1960 to 1965, the Boston 
police solved 56.6 per cent of the aggra- 


vated assaults brought to their attention, 
and of the larcenies reported, they solved 
only 42.7 per cent.17 These figures are 
roughly comparable with the experience of 
other metropolitan police departments, but 
they suggest that the nineteenth-century 
Boston police need not have had a very high 
arrest percentage to have created the kind 
of inconsistent pattern described above. 
Coming back to the data at hand, it is 
clear from Figure 8 that larcenies followed 
much the same pattern as assaults. Here 


The Boston Sunday Globe, May 8, 1966, p. 
A-3. 
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again we find two distinct curves: first, an 
early one displaying a marked sensitivity to 
community events, followed by a curve 
showing little response at all. The only dif- 
ference is that the shift from one type to 
the other seems to have occurred somewhat 
earlier, that is, by 1886-88. Thus, before 
1886-88 the Civil War was accompanied 
by a dramatic drop from an all-time peak 
in 1855-59, which in turn was followed by 
a sharp rise during the depression of 1873- 
78. After this early period of rather wide 
fluctuations, however, World Wars I and IT 
produced only a slight decline, and the 
Great Depression of 1930-39 brought 
about only a minor increase in the rate of 
Jarcenies. This last is especially interesting 
in view of the fact that robberies and bur- 
glaries both established all-time peaks dur- 
ing the Great Depression. The conclusion 
that larcenies are not being diligently in- 
vestigated and solved in the modern era 
seems inescapable. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF BOSTON’S 
CRIMINAL PATTERN 


In terms of this analysis, then, two broad 
types of factors seem to affect the criminal 
patterns of a community. On the one hand, 
we have those specific factors like wars and 
economic depressions that have a fleeting, 
though powerful effect upon the criminal 
patterns of a community; and, on the other, 
we have those secular factors like an ex- 
panding middle class that consist of grad- 
ual, enduring changes in the social struc- 
ture and organization of the community. 
The latter occur so slowly that their impact 
in any one year is scarcely noticeable, but 
their cumulative effect through the years 
is likely to change fundamentally both the 
rate and the pattern of criminal activity in 
the community. 

Among the specific factors, the economic 
cycle is perhaps most powerful. Robberies, 
burglaries, larcenies, and assaults have all 
shown an inverse relationship to the level 
of economic activity in the Hub during the 
last century, while forcible rape has varied 
directly with the economic fortunes of Bos- 
ton.4® Major wars seem to have had a de- 


pressive effect upon major crime in Boston; 
forcible rape, burglary, assault, and larceny 
all have declined rather consistently when- 
ever Boston became involved in a major 
war. Only murder and manslaughter have 
shown little sensitivity to the influences of 
the economic cycle or wars. 

Quite independent of these specific fac- 
tors, several of the crimés examined here 
have shown tendencies that may well reflect 
basic, secular shifts in the social structure 
of Boston. We have already mentioned the 
automobile as a factor in the rise in man- 
slaughter and forcible rape, but there are 
several other social changes that must have 
had a profound effect upon the criminal 
patterns of Boston as it moved into the 
twentieth century. 

First, the mechanisms of social control in 
a metropolis are much less personal and, 
therefore, much less effective in preventing 
deviancy of all kinds, and in a metropolis 


- there is a much greater spirit of independ- 


ence and personal freedom.’® Second, the 
metropolis nearly always harbors a well- 
organized underworld in which a wide vari- 
ety of criminal activities are pursued, in- 
cluding those involving the most serious 
kinds of crimes. These two changes alone 
would tend to produce increases in the rates 
of most crimes as a small city grew into a 
great metropolis, although it must be noted 


18 These results are generally consistent with those 
reported by Daniel Glaser and Kent Rice in 
their study, “Crime, Age, and Employment,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIV, No. 5 (Oc- 
tober, 1959), 683. See also William F. Ogburn and 
Dorothy S. Thomas, “The Influence of the Busi- 
ness Cycle on Certain Social Conditions,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, XVII 
(September, 1922), 324-40. 


* The best discussion of the relationship between 
mechanisms of social control and social organ- 
ization is contained in Georg Simmel’s “The 
Persistence of Social Groups,” reprinted in Edgar 
F. Borgatta and Henry J. Meyer (eds.), Soctologi- 
cal Theory (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1959), pp. 373-75. Simmel also provides, perhaps, 
the deepest insight into the character of urban man 
(see his “The Metropolis and Mental Life,” Soci- 
ology of Georg Simmel [New York: Free Press, 
1950], pp. 409-24). 
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that few members of organized crime are 
ever arrested for their misdeeds. 

Several other structural changes have 
probably influenced the crime rate in the 
opposite direction. Most American cities 
have grown in size primarily by assimilat- 
ing large numbers of peoples who initially 
at least had little familiarity with urban 
manners and institutions. For example, 
Boston was inundated in the nineteenth 
century, first, by the starving yeomen of 
Ireland and, then, by the impoverished 
peasants of Sicily and southern Italy.?° 
These immigrants were eventually assimi- 
lated by the city, but both the immigrants 
and the city suffered grievously in the proc- 
ess. There can be little doubt that the grad- 
ual adjustment of the descendants of the 
Irish and Italian immigrants to the urban 
patterns of Boston has resulted over the 
years in a gradual reduction in the city’s 
crime rate. 

And by the same token, the fact that the 
city, like most American communities, has 
enjoyed a gradually rising standard of liv- 
ing during nearly the entire period of this 
study must have had a significant effect 
upon its crime rate." The rising standard 
of living of Bostonians was probably ac- 
companied by a relative stabilization of 
their employment and ultimately of their 
community life as well. Hence crimes usu- 
ally associated with economic distress and 
social disorganization have declined in pro- 
portion to other types of crime, while sexual 
crimes, which are probably more common 
among the higher economic classes, have 
increased to some extent. 


Oscar Handlin reports that, in 1850, 35.0 per 
cent of the Boston population were foreign born. 
In 1855 the figure was 37.9 per cent, in 1865 it was 
34.3 per cent, and in 1880 it was still 31.6 per cent 
(see his Bostons Immigrants [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959], pp. 243-44, 246, 
and 261). In 1960 the percentage of foreign born 
in Boston was i5.8 per cent. 


“t See Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1957), chap. xvi, 
for a careful discussion of the changing class 
structure in America. 


Taking into account all types of struc- 
tural change, then, we can see that there 
have been counterbalancing pressures on 
the crime rate as Boston grew from a small 
city into a large metropolis. The fact that 
the crime problem has declined on balance 
leads me to suspect that, in the long run, 
those forces tending to diminish crime in 
Boston have been more powerful, although 
of course, there is no way of evaluating 
this view more precisely with the data at 
hand. This issue can only be settled con- 
clusively when, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
similar studies of other cities have been 
performed. At that point, the specific rela- 
tionship between crime rates and single fac- 
tors like social control and the broader re- 
lationships between social organization and 
criminal patterns can be more precisely 
determined. 


r 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, then, I have examined the 
criminal patterns of Boston over the long 
term, and the results suggest that the pat- 
terns of deviant behavior in the community 
as measured by police arrests depend basi- 
cally upon three factors: the attitude and 
effectiveness of the police; the occurrence 
of momentary events in the community that 
have the effect of disturbing and dislocating 
the established social routines; and the oc- 
currence of enduring changes in the struc- 
ture of the community in response to quali- 
tative changes in its function. The over-all 
effect of both the momentary events and 
the more enduring changes in Boston’s 
structure has been to encourage an inter- 
mittent but persistent downward tendency 
in the rate of every major crime except 
forcible rape and manslaughter. 

This downward drift, of course, stands in 
stark contrast to the popular belief that 
crime is growing more rampant and more 
serious every year. This belief has been 
largely fostered by the annual reports is- 
sued by the FBI, where appalling increases 
in crime and delinquency are monotonously 
recorded. The FBI has been issuing these 
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reports only since 1930, and as Figure 1 
indicates, the crime rate in Boston has, in- 
deed, risen slightly since then. But even if 
we assume that the long-term trend in Bos- 
ton and other major metropolitan centers 
has been downward, we need not conclude 
that there is a basic contradiction between 
these data and the trends traced by the 
annual reports of the FBI. The migration 
pattern of this nation over the last one hun- 
dred years has been from areas of low crime 
rates, that is, rural areas and small towns, 
to areas of high crime rates, that is, large 
urban centers; and a chronic increase in the 
crime rate in the entire society is not incon- 


sistent with a steady decrease in the crime 
rates of its large cities.?? 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


2 To illustrate the validity of this conclusion, 
consider the following hypothetical example. Sup- 
pose we have a society of 1,000,000 in which 
80 per cent of the population lives in villages 
where the crime rate is 40 per 1,000. The remain- 
ing 20 per cent lives in urban areas where the 
crime rate is 100 per 1,000. The crime rate for 
such a society would be 52 per 1,000. Now suppose 
the village crime rate remains at 40 per 1,000, 
the urban crime rate drops to 60 per 1,000, and 
the percentage in urban areas rises to 90 per cent 
of the total, which is still 1,000,000. The new 
crime rate for the society has risen to 58 per 1,000 
even though the rate has fallen sharply in the cities. 


Determinants of Span of Control’ 
Gerald D. Bell 


ABSTRACT 


This investigation explores three determinants of span of control. Interviews were con- 
ducted with supervisors and their employees in a community hospital. The findings suggest 
that when subordinates’ jobs are highly complex, span of control is decreased. Similarly, the 
more complex a supervisor’s job the lower his span of control. Closeness of supervision on 
the other hand was unrelated to administrators’ spans of supervision. Finally, subordinates’ 
and supervisors’ job complexity were found to be positively related. These findings suggest 
that technological characteristics of productive processes are key determinants of variations 


in size of spans of control. 


Even though the magic range of five to 
seven is repeatedly cited as an ideal size for 
administrators’ spans of control, there are 
many cases reported in which effective 
spans have ranged from one up to thirty.” 
One might ask, then, what are the deter- 
minants of variations in size of span of 
control? 

Perspectives on this subject have been 
taken primarily from the supervisor’s posi- 
tion, and many investigations have been 
directed toward determining psychological 
and group properties which affect supervi- 
sory control. There is an absence of con- 
cern with limitations placed upon span of 


t The author is greatly indebted to Stanley H. 
Udy, Jr., Elton F. Jackson, and Chris Argyris, who 
-provided keen critiques of several of the ideas pre- 
sented in this paper. Part of the research is based 
on the author’s dissertation, “Formality Versus 
Flexibility in Complex Organizations: A Compara- 
tive Investigation Within a Hospital” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1965). The re- 
search was conducted while the author held a 
United States Public Health Training Fellowship. 
Revision of a paper presented at the American So- 
ciological Association’s Sixty-First Annual Meet- 
ing, Miami Beach, Florida, September, 1966. 


* Doris R. Entwisle and John Walton, “Observa- 
tions on the Span of Control,” Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, V (March, 1961), 522-34. 


"For a review of these investigations, see Peter 
M. Blau and W. Richard Scott, Formal Organiza- 
tions (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 
1962), pp. 140-83. 


control which stem from technological de- 
mands of the productive processes.* 

Pertinent literature concerning charac- 
teristics of productive activities suggests 
three main factors which affect span of con- 
trol. These are: (1) the complexity of the 
tasks performed by subordinates, (2) the 
extent to which administrators closely su- 
pervise their charges, and, finally, (3) the 
complexity of supervisors’ jobs. The aim of 
this paper is to explore the associations be- 
tween the above three factors and span of 
control. 

Span of control refers to the number of 
workers directly supervised by an adminis- 
trator. Job complexity indicates the quali- 
tative difficulty of an individual’s job, while 
closeness of supervision is defined by the 
degree to which a supervisor observes and 
regulates his subordinates’ activities. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Data were gathered for this investigation 
in the Griffin Community Hospital which is 
located in Derby, a small city near New 
Haven, Connecticut. The sample selected 
for study within the hospital was composed 
of the 204 full-time, day-shift employees. 


*For an exception, see Stanley H. Udy, Jr., 
Technical and Institutional Factors in Production 
Organization: A Preliminary Model,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVII (November, 1961), 
251. 
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DETERMINANTS OF SPAN OF CONTROL 


These day-shift workers were distributed 
throughout thirty-three departments in the 
hospital. Three of these departments, how- 
ever, consisted of only two employees each 
and thus they were dropped from the 
study. The departments included in the 
sample and their scores on the main varia- 
bles listed above appear in Table 1. 

The data were collected by two methods. 
First, informal observations and interviews 


€ The small size of the departments, of course, 
sets limits upon any generalizations from this 
study. However, the processes involved would 
seem to be applicable to large organizations. See, 
e.g., Peter M. Blau, Wolf V. Heydebrand, and Rob- 
ert E. Stauffer, “The Structure of Small Bureauc- 
racies,” American Sociological Review, XXXI 
(April, 1966), 179-92. 
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were conducted from January through 
June, 1963. Second, a questionnaire was 
used which was pretested at Grace New 
Haven Hospital, revised, and pretested 
again at the same institution. They were 
then distributed in Griffin Community Hos- 
pital in mid-May, and final followups were 
completed in the second week of June, 
1963. An 84 per cent return was obtained. 

A relatively high proportion of respond- 
ents were (a) Catholics (62 per cent), (0) 
nurses (30 per cent), (c) over forty years 
of age (61 per cent), (d) married (57 per 
cent), and (e) had completed high school 
(54 per cent). No significant differences 
were found between non-respondents and 
respondents as far as age, length of employ- 


TABLE 1 
DEPARTMENTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES 


Average 
Span 
of nates’ Job Job of 


Departments Size* 


Average 
Closeness 


Average 
Supervisors’ 


Average 
Subordi- 


Control Complexity | Complexity | Supervision 


Administration. ........ J 
Business Office......... 9 
Admitting Office........ 5 
Purchasing ssieic 34:2 « 4 
Dietary...... oho eee ks 19 
Housekeeping.......... 10 
Laundty sec e jos ierst 11 
Maintenance........... 9 
Nursing Adm........... 
Nursing Dept. 1........ 
Pediatrics.............. 
Maternity............. 
Nursing Dept. 2........ 
SUREV Zaara cai Gi 
Nursing Dept. 3........ 
OUTRE Sigs se ceance wes 
Self-care Unit.......... 


Operating Room........ 
Delivery Room......... 
Anesthesia............, 
Radiology... ..a.a.aaa 
Laboratories............ 
Central Supply......... 
PHATMACY ov ce cio eae vere 
Emergency Room....... 
Psychiatric Clinic....... 
Health Clinic........... 
Physical Therapy....... 
Recovery Room........ 


i 
pose Crt ee UE CN OO CD KO C1 OO SO CN eB ee Yr EON NNN 


* Full-time, day-shift employees. 
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ment, marital status, religion, department 
of employment, and education. However, a 
disproportionate number (56 per cent) of 
non-respondents were nurses. This factor 
merits special comment.® 

Shortly after the research was begun 
there was a change in nursing administra- 
tion which caused tension and suspicion 
among the nurses. As a result of the change 
from a “motherly” to a more “task ori- 
ented” administrator, the researcher was 
faced with problems of convincing the 
nurses that he was not connected with man- 
agement or the new nursing administrator. 
In spite of intensive attempts to remove 
this false perception, it appeared that the 
thirteen nurses who did not complete the 
questionnaire were quite insecure and anx- 
ious about their positions. Therefore, our 
findings might be biased to some extent by 
the self-elimination of insecure respondents. 


DEFINITIONS AND MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Span of control was measured by simply 
counting the number of subordinates under 
the control of each supervisor. The spans 
of control were relatively small due to the 
minute size of the departments within the 
organization. We computed the average 
span of control for each department by 
summing the spans of management for each 
supervisor within a given department and 
then dividing this total by the number of 
supervisors in that unit. Supervisors who 
had five or more subordinates were placed 
in the high span of control category, those 
with three or four subordinates in the me- 
dium group, and those with one or two sub- 
ordinates in the low span of control cate- 
gory. 

To develop an individual level analysis it 
would have been necessary to know the ex- 
act subordinates each supervisor controlled 
and then to have ascertained the average 
complexity of the tasks these subordinates 
carried out. Data were collected on the task 
complexity for each subordinate; however, 


1 Approximately 30 per cent of the employees in 
the hospital were nurses. 
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names of subordinates over which a super- 
visor was in charge were not ascertained. 
The variations in spans of control within 
departments, however, were quite small. 
Thus, by taking the departmental average 
we are not distorting the individual level of 
analysis to a great extent; for supervisors’ 
spans of control differed within only eight 
of the thirty departments, and in only two 
of these units did supervisors’ spans vary 
by two ranks. 

Thus, even though the departmental in- 
dexes are crude in the sense that they do 
away with some individual! differences with- 
in each supervisory level in the depart- 
ments, and they may suffer from problems 
of ecological correlation, they allow us to 
provide tentative evidence concerning the 
hypotheses. 

The index of the complexity of subordi- 
nates’ and supervisors’ jobs was composed 
of four factors: (1) degree of predictability 
of work demands, (2) amount of discretion 
they exercise, (3) extent of responsibility 
they have, and (4) number of different 
tasks they perform. Predictability was es- 
tablished by asking respondents two ques- 
tions. First, they were asked, “If you wrote 
a list of the exact work demands which you 
expect to confront you on an average work- 
day, whai per cent of these do you think 
would be interrupted by unexpected 
events?” The second question was, “Every 
job is composed of certain routine and repet- 
itive activities. What per cent of the work 
demands connected with your job would 
you consider to be of a routine nature?” 
There were five possible answers to these 
two questions, ranging from “OQ to 20 per 
cent of my activities” to “80 to 100 per 
cent”? 

Discretion was measured by asking re- 
spondents three questions. They were first 
asked (1) to list the main tasks they per- 
formed during a typical workweek and then 


* The Kendall’s T rank-order correlation between 
these two questions is r, == .52, P < .001, and thus 
lends some credence to the assumption that these 
two indicators are representing the same concept, 
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to indicate for which of these tasks they 
used their own judgment concerning wheth- 
er or not to actually perform them. In the 
second question we asked (2) for which of 
the tasks they performed did they exercise 


their own judgment in determining how 


they performed them. In the final question, 
respondents were asked (3) for which of 
the tasks they performed did they make 
decisions in determining in what order the 
tasks were carried out. The scores were 
summed, and then respondents were ranked 
according to the total per cent of decisions 
they made.® 

Responsibility was established by asking 
supervisors to estimate and then give ex- 
amples of (a) the average length of time 
in the future for which their decisions com- 
mitted the hospital, and (6) the average 
length of time which elapsed after they 
made decisions before someone checked up 
on their judgment.® 

Finally, to measure the number of differ- 
ent tasks which individuals performed, the 
researcher held lengthy discussions with 
each respondent. Respondents were asked 
in a personal interview what were the main 
activities they performed on a typical work- 
day. They were asked to list these tasks 
beginning with the first ones performed in 
the morning and progressing to a listing of 
the tasks they performed up to the end of 
the workday. A janitor, for example, would 
say something like the following: 


I just start out in the morning by picking up 
my supplies—brooms, mops, cloths, buckets— 
and I carry these to the first floor over on the 
West Wing. I go up and down the halls sweep- 
ing the floors for about fifteen minutes there, 
then I clean the trays and dust in the halls. 
After that I go into each room and empty the 
trash first, then sweep, dust, mop and so on.... 


By the end of the day the janitor has per- 
formed approximately thirty to thirty-five 


-8 These three questions were all intercorrelated 
above r, = .78, P < .001. 
°? See Elliot Jaques, The Measurement of Re- 


sponsibility (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1956). 
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different tasks. Many of these tasks are re- 
peated quite frequently. Picking up sup- 
plies was counted as one task, carrying 
these to an assignment was a second, sweep- 
ing floors a third, and so forth. 

In contrast, a department head would 
state something like: 


I start out in the morning by (1) asking the 
night-shift supervisor about each patient. (2) I 
keep notes on each patient, then (3) make a 
plan for the day for each one, (4) decide what 
should be done with each one, (5) who should 
do it, (6) talk with others about their ideas in 
regard to the above, (7) then assign jobs to 
each person in our department, (8) call admis- 
sions to find how many new patients we have 
coming in during the day, (9) plan how to han- 
dle these newcomers. (10) I then go around 
and check to make sure all the assignments are 
being carried out, and so forth. 


A typical department head performs about 
180 to 200 different tasks on an average 
workday. The tasks differ in content and 
quality, of course, from those of the janitor. 
However, for the present we are concerned 
only with the number of different tasks. 

It is assumed that when an individual is 
confronted by many unexpected evenis the 
decisions he makes will be more difficult 
since there will be many alternatives to 
consider, and the alternatives themselves 
will be of a diverse nature. Consequently, 
decision-making efforts will be more per- 
plexing and time-consuming. Correspond- 
ingly, the more different tasks he has of the 
above nature the more complex his job will 
be. And, finally, the more responsibility he 
has the more important the consequences of 
his decisions will be, and therefore the more 
attention he will devote to trying to make 
good decisions. Thus, when these four fac- 
tors are present, employees’ jobs are con- 
sidered to be-highly complex.?® 

An index of closeness of supervision was 
established by asking respondents two 
questions. First, they were asked, “How 
often does your supervisor keep a close 


1 For another measure of job complexity, see 
Udy, op. cit. (n. 4). 
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check on what you are doing and closely 
observe your work?” There were five pos- 
sible responses to this question, ranging 
from “very often” to “seldom.” Second, 
' they were asked, “To what extent does 
your immediate supervisor influence what 
you do in a typical workweek?” Again 
there were five possible responses, ranging 
from “0 to 20 per cent of my activities” to 
“80 to 100 per cent of my activities.” Re- 
spondents’ scores on these two questions 
were added, and workers were ranked into 
nine categories of closeness of supervision. 
The data indicate that these two indexes 
are moderately associated, and, thus, the 
relationship is consistent with the assump- 
tion that we are measuring the same un- 
derlying variable—which we have labeled 
closeness of supervision. (Kendall’s T rank- 
order correlation between these two ques- 
tions is 7, == .54, P < .001.) 

Since this measure of closeness of super- 
vision involves the workers’ perceptions of 
how closely they are supervised, it is possi- 
ble that their estimates could be biased by 
many personality and social-background 
factors. Holding the extent of the “real 
closeness of supervision” constant, for ex- 
ample, a highly-authoritarian worker might 
believe he is not closely supervised, while 
a non-authoritarian individual might feel 
that he is very closely controlled. With this 
limitation in mind, we attempted to control 
for, at least partially, possible selective per- 
ception biases by asking supervisors how 
closely they controlled their subordinates. 
Then supervisors’ scores on closeness of su- 
pervision in each of the departments were 
correlated with the average closeness of 
supervision scores as determined by the 
subordinates’ estimates. The supervisors’ 
estimates, of course, are subject to the same 
type of perception biases; however, the 
likelihood of both the subordinate and the 
supervisor in the same department having 
biased estimates is probably small. 

The relationship between these two fac- 
tors was both positive and significant at the 
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.01 level, and thus lends some support to 
our measure of closeness of supervision. 


-(Kendall’s T r, = 63, P < .01.) This sup- 


port is only partial, however, since we had 
to consider departments as the unit of 
analysis, and thus we did not have the su- 
pervisors’ corroborating estimates of close- 
ness of control for each subordinate. This 
later estimate would appear to be a more 
valid index upon which future research 
might be based. 


THE FINDINGS 


SUBORDINATES’ TASK COMPLEXITY AND 
SPAN OF CONTROL 


When subordinates’ jobs are highly com- 
plex it is very difficult for supervisors to 
control more than a few employees. When 
subordinates are continually performing a 
variety of novel activities, when their deci- 
sions have many diverse alternatives to be 
considered, supervisors will spend much 
time and energy with each subordinate in 
controlling his work. The subordinates’ 
problems will be difficult to solve and thus 
will require much attention from the su- 
pervisor. 

Consistent with the above interpretation 
is Richardson and Walker’s finding that in 
an automated plant, as jobs were enlarged, 
that is, as the workers performed more dif- 
ferent tasks and had more discretion and 
responsibility, the supervisors’ spans of 
control were delimited.!! And in a study of 
a cabinet factory, Miles, Eyre, and Bennett 
indicate that the types of skills needed to 
perform cabinet work involved much dis- 
cretion and the performance of many differ- 
ent tasks on the part of subordinates; and, 
correspondingly, the supervisors had nar- 
row spans of control.!* Blau and Scott also 


2 Frederick L. Richardson and Charles R. Walk- 
er, Human Relations in an Expanding Company 
(New Haven, Conn.: Labor and Management Cen- 
ter, Yale University, 1948), p. 27. 

2G. H. Miles, A. B. Eyre, and H. P. Bennett, 
“An Investigation in a Cabinet Factory,” Occupa- 
tional Psychology (April, 1923), p. 223. 
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report findings which are consistent with 
the above notions.'® 

We have hypothesized, then, that the 
more complex the subordinates’ tasks the 
lower the supervisors’ spans of control, 

The rank-order correlation between these 
two variables indicates that they are nega- 
tively and significantly related (Table 2). 
The more complex subordinates’ tasks the 
narrower the supervisors’ spans of control, 
On the other hand, when subordinates have 
relatively straight-forward jobs, their su- 
pervisors are able to control a larger num- 
ber of employees. Furthermore, when the 
size of departments is controlled the above 
relationship remains both statistically sig- 
nificant, although it is decreased, and nega- 
tive in direction. Similarly, there was no 
meaningful modification of the relationship 
when controlling for closeness of supervi- 
sion and supervisory job complexity.’ 
Thus, we can tentatively conclude that the 
greater complexity of tasks which one’s 
subordinates perform the fewer individuals 
a supervisor can control. 


SPAN OF CONTROL AND AND CLOSENESS 
OF SUPERVISION 


Previous research suggests that closeness 
of supervision indirectly affects the job 
complexity of subordinates.1° When super- 
visors closely regulate subordinates’ activi- 
ties, the latter’s discretion is restricted and 
their responsibility delimited. Consequent- 
ly, closeness of supervision is an indirect 
cause of supervisors’ span of control. For 
the closer the supervision the less complex 
the subordinates’ jobs; and when job com- 
plexity is low, supervisors are able to con- 
trol a larger number of subordinates. Thus, 


18 Blau and Scott, op. cit. (n. 3), pp. 160-61. 

“For small departments r, = — 42, P< Ol; 
for large departments r,—— 35, P < .01; for 
close supervision 7, = — 51, P < .01; for distant 
supervision 7, == — 48, P< .01; for high super- 
visory task complexity r, = — .62, P< 01; for 
low supervisory task complexity 1, = — .37, 
P< 0l. 

Bell, op. cit. (n. 1). 
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closeness of supervision indirectly increases 
span of control.?¢ 

In addition to this indirect effect, it is 
also interesting to note that closeness of 
supervision appears to have a direct nega- 
tive effect upon supervisors’ spans of con- 
trol. Simply stated, we might theorize that 
the closer an administrator supervises his 
subordinates the fewer subordinates he 
could control.: The more closely he attends 
to his subordinates the more time and en- 
ergy he will have to spend with each work- 
er. On the contrary, when a supervisor is 
keeping a distant relationship with his 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN COMPLEXITY 
OF SUBORDINATES’ TASKS AND 
SPAN OF CONTROL 


SUBORDINATES’ Task COMPLEXITY* 














SPAN OF 
CONTROL Low Medi- High 
um 
1 2 3 4 5 
Low 0 1 1 3 3 
Medium..... 1 5 5 0 2 
PUGH odo isses 3 2 4 1 0 


¥* re = —.47,P < .01. 


charges, we would expect him to be able to 
control a larger number. Following this 
reasoning we have hypothesized that the 
closer the supervision the narrower the span 
of control, An interesting point now arises 
in connection with the above hypothesis. 
That is, if the above postulate is valid, then 
we have a case in which the indirect and 
the direct effect of closeness of supervision 
are producing opposite results upon span of 
control. The indirect effect of closeness of 
supervision causes low discretion, which, in 
turn, causes subordinates to perform few 
different tasks, which finally encourages su- 
pervisors to have large spans of control. ~ 
Thus, in the indirect causal network, close- 
ness of supervision is a positive determi- 


1° Ibid. 
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nant, producing large spans of control (Fig. 
1). 

On the contrary, the direct effect of 
closeness of supervision upon span of con- 
trol is a negative one. That is, we would 
expect that the more closely one supervised 
his subordinates the narrower would be his 
span of control. Let us turn, then, to an 
analysis of how this potential dilemma is 


Subordinates' 
Job Complexity - 


+ Supervisors' 
Job Complexit 
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ble has both a positive (although indirect) 
and a negative effect upon the dependent 
variable, when controls were made in the 
attempt to limit the indirect effect there 
was still no association between closeness of 
supervision and span of control, This non- 
relationship was maintained when control- 
ling for supervisors’ and subordinates’ job 
complexity: within departments. Similarly, 


Closeness of 
Supervision 


| 
| # 
| 


J 


Span of 
= Control 


Fic. 1—Causal relationships. Arrows indicate the direction of the associations, while plus and minus 
signs suggest positive and negative relationships, respectively. 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CLOSENESS OF 
SUPERVISION AND SPAN OF CONTROL 


CLOSENESS OF SUPERVISION* 














SPAN OF 
CONTROL High Low 
1 2 3 4 5 
Low......... 3 í 1 2 1 
Medium..... 1 5 4 1 Í 
Highersiresi 3 3 2 2 0 


* ye = 09, P < 01, 


accommodated within the organization by 
considering the hypothesis that the closer 
the supervision the narrower the span of 
control 1 

When span of control and closeness of 
supervision are correlated, the data indicate 
that the hypothesis is not supported (Table 
3). Although this relationship is what one 
would expect when the independent varia- 


there appeared to be few, if any, structural 
effects between these variables.1® 

One possible explanation for this finding, 
other than the fact that the hypothesis is 
actually not tenable or that we were unable 
to control the indirect effect of closeness of 
supervision, might stem from the relation- 
ship between rule usage and closeness of 
supervision. 

Previous research indicates that one of 
the means by which administrators attempt 


11 Tt should be pointed out that several investiga- 
tions have posited an opposite causal direction be- 
tween these two factors. However, in this organiza- 
tion it appeared that there were few formal 
procedures established for creating or maintaining 
given levels of span of control. Rather, it appeared 
that span of control was determined by other fac- 
tors such as are examined here. See, for instance, 
George Strauss and Leonard R. Sayles, Personnel 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), 
p. 379, 


18 For measurements of structural effects we drew 
rough scattergrams. 
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to control their subordinates is through the 
utilization of rules and regulations.!? And 
if management utilizes rules as a substitute 
for personally supervising their subordi- 
nates, then their control efforts would not 
be as time-consuming as would be their 
attempts at personally supervising subordi- 
nates. Consequently, management control 
via rules would not directly affect span of 
control. And, thus, the direct effect of close- 
ness of supervision upon span of control 
might be reduced. 

If the above notions are valid, then the 
utilization of rules in regulating workers’ 
behavior might partially explain the lack 
of a significant relationship between close- 
ness of supervision and span of control. The 
interrelationships between the above varia- 
bles would, nevertheless, seem to merit at- 
tention in future research. 


SUPERVISORS’ JOB COMPLEXITY IN RELATION 
TO SPAN OF CONTROL 


The third element which has an impor- 
tant influence upon span of control is the 
supervisors’ job complexity. Supervisors’ 
job complexity influences span of control 
primarily by an ecological type of relation- 
ship. When supervisors are performing com- 
plex tasks, they are able to devote less time 
to controlling subordinates. Furthermore, 
in this case the duties of the supervisor 
probably are co-ordinating tasks, rather 
than direct, personal supervision of task 
performance. The activities he performs are 
highly diverse and involved, especially in 
decision-making pursuits. 

On the other hand, when supervisors 
have relatively simple jobs, their decision- 
making efforts are less complex and they 
are able to devote a much greater propor- 
tion of their time to supervising subordi- 
nates. Consequently, they tend to have 
more subordinates or greater spans of con- 
trol. 

Stinchcombe reports, for instance, that in 
mass-production industries supervisors have 
fairly simple jobs and at the same time 


1 Strauss and Sayles, op. cit. (n. 17). 
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have wide spans of control. However, in 
construction firms he found that supervi- 
sors had quite diverse activities and narrow 
spans of control.*° Evidently, in these dif- 
ferent organizations the ability of super- 
visors, who had unique tasks, to control 
subordinates was curtailed by their expen- 
diture of both time and effort in performing 
many varied activities. 

We have theorized, then, that the more 
complex the supervisors’ tasks the narrower 
the span of control. 


THE FINDINGS 
The findings indicate that our hypoth- 
esis is moderately supported (Table 4). 
TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUPERVISORS’ TASK 
COMPLEXITY AND SPAN OF CONTROL 


SUPERVISORS’ TASE CoMPLEXITY™* 











SPAN OF 
CONTROL Low High 
1 2 3 4 5 
LoWw....a.... 0 1 0 5 2 
Medium..... 0 4 4 2 2 
PG espaizicnss 2 3 2 2 1 
*# re = —.38, P < .O1. 


The more complex the tasks of administra- 
tors are the fewer the number of subordi- 
nates they control. Furthermore, this rela- 
tionship was unaltered when controlling 
for subordinates’ job complexity, closeness 
of supervision, and size of department.” 
Also, controls for possible structural ef- 
fects indicate that these variables seem to 
be related only on an individual level. 


2 Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “Bureaucratic and 
Craft Administration of Production: A Compara- 
tive Study,” Administrative Science Quarterly, IV 
(1959), 173. 

2For high subordinates’ job complexity r, = 
— .59, P< .01; for low r, = — .39, P< .01; for 
close supervision 7, = — .28, P < .01; for distant 
supervision 7, = — .33, P < .01; for small depart- 
ments r, = — .31, P < .01; for large departments 
r, = — 38, P< 01. 
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SUBORDINATES’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
TASK COMPLEXITY 


It should be noted that both subordi- 
nates’ and supervisors’ task complexity 
tend to decrease spans of control, These 
two factors appear to have an additive ef- 
fect because the more complex are subor- 
dinates’ activities the more their super- 
visors’ jobs are unpredictable, which in 
turn encourages them to exert much dis- 
cretion and a large number of different 
tasks (Table 5). These latter three factors 
combine to increase the complexity of su- 
pervisors’ jobs. Thus, when subordinates’ 


TABLE 5 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUBORDINATES’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ TASK COMPLEXITY 


Supervisors’ Tas Compiecary* 


SUBORDINATES’ 
TASK 
CoMPLEXITY Low High 

1 2 3 4 5 

Low—1..... 2 i 1 0 0 
pore Q 3 Í 3 0 

e eee 0 2 3 2 3 
Been 1 1 2 0 
High—S..... 0 1 0 2 2 


* re = 37, P < 01. 


jobs are highly complex, the complexity 
makes it difficult for supervisors to keep 
up with the subordinates’ activities. There- 
fore, they can regulate only a few subor- 
dinates, and their span of control is cur- 
tailed. At the same time, when subordinates 
have simple jobs the repetitiveness and pre- 
dictability of the tasks produce more sim- 
plicity in work demands for supervisors. In 
this manner, the subordinates’ activities 
are technological determinates of super- 
visors’ jobs.*? And these technological de- 
mands influence the complexity of admin- 

= There was little association between super- 
visors’ task complexity and closeness of supervi- 
sion. (Kendall’s T rank-order correlation is r, = 
— 19, P < .21.) Evidently, administrators, if so 


inclined, can closely supervise their subordinates 
regardless of the complexity of their tasks. 
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istrators’ jobs, which in turn affects their 
spans of control. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our efforts have been directed toward an 
analysis of three determinants of span of 
control. Data were collected from 186 em- 
ployees in a small community hospital. 
Findings suggest that the more complex 
the tasks subordinates perform the smaller 
will be administrators’ spans of control. 
The data further indicate that closeness 
of supervision is unrelated to span of con- 
trol. Evidently, even though an adminis- 
trator is keeping a close rein over his sub- 
ordinates, this does not restrict the num- 
ber of employees he can oversee, and/or 
when supervisors control only a few subor- 
dinates they will not necessarily do so in 
a close manner. It is also possible that this 
lack of association could be due to the fact 
that administrators who desire to closely 
regulate their charges might do so, to a 
large extent, by using rules and regulations. 
If this is the case, then supervisors could 
control many subordinates with rules and 
not have their time consumed by supervi- 
sory efforts, and could then control more 
subordinates. 

The final relationship suggested by the 
data is that the more complex the admin- 
istrators’ tasks the fewer are the subordi- 
nates they regulate. These findings raise 
some rather intriguing questions. For ex- 
ample, if job expansion produces small 
spans of control, are skill levels, motiva- 
tion, and efficiency, at the same time, in- 
creased? As the spans of control are delim- 
ited, are the number of levels of authority 
increased? If the latter proposition is true, 
then what happens to communication, co- 
ordination, and, finally, motivation and ef- 
ficiency ?78 

Further relationships between job com- 


%See Paul R. Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch, 
Differentiation and Integration in Complex Or- 
ganizations (Cambridge, Mass.: Division of Re- 
search, Harvard Business School, forthcoming). 
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plexity and factors, such as degree of co- 
ordination required for the efficient com- 
pletion of subordinates’ duties, geograph- 
ical contiguity of employees, workers’ com- 
petence, and number of supervisory as- 
sistants which are assigned to an admin- 
istrator, should be examined in order that 
we might establish a systematic framework 
upon which appropriate levels of span of 
control might be based in order to maxi- 
mize organizational efficiency. If such a 
framework were to be developed, it would 
be possible to weigh the variables accord- 
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ing to their contribution to span of control 
and thereby to formulate a “span of con- 
trol index” for administrative positions 
within organizations. We would assume 
that an appropriate matching of given 
levels of span of control to the situational 
and technological demands would produce 
optimal levels of efficiency of operations, 
holding other factors constant.?# 


UNIVERSITY OF Norte CAROLINA 


*4 See Harold Stieglitz, “Optimizing Span of Con- 
trol,’ Management Record, XXIV (September, 
1962), 121-29. 
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Rejoinder to “Social Class and Church Participation” 


Professor Erich Goode’s article, “Social 
Class and Church Participation,” appearing 
in the July, 1966, issue of this Journal ap- 
pears to have overlooked or misinterpreted 
the implications of some research that I and 
some others have reported.* 

Goode was concerned to show that by 
controlling for the amount of participation 
in voluntary organizations outside of the 
church, one reduced the (sic) positive rela- 
tionship between social class and church 
participation. The basic points of conten- 
tion between us concern the meaning of 
such positive relationships between social 
class and church participation as have been 
reported in the literature, and which Goode 
shows in his own data, as well as the exist- 
ence of negative relationships which I re- 
ported.” 

That report began by citing several stud- 
ies which showed that church members have 
higher social class (on average) than non- 
members. It also cited studies showing posi- 
tive relationships between class and church 
attendance in samples that contained both 
members and non-members. After control- 
ling for membership, however, this positive 
relationship was attenuated to near zero.® 

It seems clear that when non-members 
are included with members and a positive 
relationship is found between social class 
and church attendance, this relationship can 
be attributed to the low average social class 

t Erich Goode, “Social Class and Church Par- 


ticipation,” American Journal of Sociology, LXXII, 
No. 1 (July, 1966), 102-11. 

* Harry C. Dillingham, “Protestant Religion and 
Social Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXX, No. 4 (January, 1965), 416-22. Since his data 
and mine are restricted to Protestants, it may be 
well to keep this in mind. 


* Ibid., pp. 418-20. 


of the non-members in conjunction with the 
fact that, being non-members, they seldom 
or never attend church. 

Re-analysis of data from several studies 
showed that among members of the same 
denomination there was a moderate to 
strong positive relationship between social 
class and church attendance, but between 
denominations there was a moderate to 
strong negative relationship.* These two op- 
posed relationships tended to cancel one an- 
other; so that when denomination member- 
ships were not controlled or used as units 
of analysis, and the relationship was meas- 
ured among all of the individual members, 
then the over-all relationship was near zero. 

I concluded that there are several differ- 
ent relationships between social class and 
church attendance. Each is valid, but each 
has a different meaning; and whether an in- 
vestigator reports a zero, a positive, or a 
negative relationship (or some combina- 
tion) depends largely upon the kinds of 
questions that the respondents were asked 
(or not asked) and the kind of controls em- 
ployed in analysis. 

Goode and I cited three studies in com- 
mon (Lazerwitz,> Bultena, and Burchi- 
nal’). My re-analysis of data from these 


* The between-denominations relationship was 
measured by determining an average social-class 
position and an average rate of church attendance 
for the members of each denomination; these 
two figures (for each denomination) were then 
correlated among all of the denominations. 

5 Bernard Lazerwitz, “Variations in Church At- 
tendance,” Social Forces, XX XIX (1961), 301-9. 

* Louis Bultena, “Church Membership and Church 
Attendance in Madison, Wisconsin,” American So- 
ciological Review, XIV (1949), 384-89. 

*Lee G. Burchinal, “Some Social Status Criteria 
and Church Membership and Church Attendance,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XLIX (1959), 53-64, 
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studies revealed that in each study there 
was a negative relationship between the de- 
nominations. Spearman rho’s ranged from 
—~.60 to —1.0. 

Of these studies and my re-analysis of 
them, Goode says: 


An attempt has been made to “integrate” the 
contradictory findings of a positive and nega- 
tive association between them. . . . Since the 
relationship is, according to my own survey of 
the hterature, overwhelmingly found to be pos- 
itive, no such procedure appears to me to be 
necessary.§ 


Goode cited eight studies as evidence, but 
he, himself, noted that two of them were 
“exceptional” because they did not show a 
positive relationship. This leaves six, but at 
least one of these was solely concerned with 
the positive relation between social class 
and being a church member. And, as indi- 
cated above, my article made a special point 
that class and membership were positively 
related. This leaves Goode with five cited 
studies that could support his contention 
that the evidence is “overwhelming,” and 
the relationship is ‘‘positive.” 

It is also to the point, however, that the 
articles I chose to cite are well known and 
frequently cited in the literature. For exam- 
ple, the author of a recent monograph on 
our topic, Demerath, has commended both 
Bultena and Burchinal for their superior 
use of controls.2 They had controlled for 
membership and obtained relationships ap- 
proaching zero. 

I have described my article in this detail 
because Goode said in the abstract of his 
article that, “Although several attempts 
have been made to test this relationship for 
spuriousness, no effort has been successful” 
(emphasis added). And, when an abstract 
contains a sweeping statement such as this, 
the reader, not to mention the “unsuccess- 


® Goode, op. cit., p. 102. 

®N. J. Demerath III, Social Class in American 
Protestantism (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1965), pp. 10 and 12. Goode is not well justified 
"in dismissing such studies solely on the grounds 
of their uniqueness. 
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ful” testers, can legitimately anticipate that 
the author will “show cause” in his text. 
(Give us substantive criticisms; not “. .. 
my own survey of the literature, .. .”) 

Since I reject his criterion for dismissing 
these studies and my re-analysis of them, I 
propose to bring their conclusions to bear 
on Goode’s own research. That research 
consisted of re-analyzing the data from two 
samples; one was a sample of the Appa- 
lachian region. The core data from that 
sample are presented in Tables 1 and 2, 
which are reproduced here as they appeared 
in his article (as Tables 3 and 4). 

The left section of these tables shows 
that, when his sample population is divided 
into high and low categories of education or 
occupational type, there is a positive rela- 
tionship between each of these indexes of 
social class and each of his several indexes 
of church participation. The remaining two 
sections show what happens after controls 
for “non-church activity” are applied. The 
differences between the educational catego- 
ries with respect to the percentage of each 
who are “actively” participating in church 
activities has been reduced in each of the 
two control categories. This is the support 
that Goode presented for his hypothesis 
that controlling for participation in non- 
church activities would reduce the positive 
relationship that exists between social class 
and church activity. 

But let us look at these last two sections 
of the tables in a slightly different light. Let 
us use his control variable, non-church ac- 
tivity, as a supplementary index of social 
class.1° Then in the middle section of Table 


Both Goode and Lazerwitz found social class 
more highly correlated with non-church organiza- 
tional activity than with church activity. For 
Lazerwitz see his paper: “Religion and Social 
Structure in the United States,” in Louis Schneider 
(ed.), Religion, Culture, and Society (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964), pp. 434-35: “Clearly 
frequency of church attendance is sluggishly as- 
sociated with social status when contrasted with 
number of memberships in voluntary associations.” 

This points up a serious, conceptual oversight 
in Goode’s analysis. For if some variable (edu- 
cation) can be regarded as an adequate, opera- 
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I we are comparing persons who are the 
lowest on fwo indexes of class with those 


tional measure of some concept (social class), and 
if this variable is in turn found to be strongly, 
positively related to a second variable, non-church 
activity, then non-church activity, itsel?, can be 
an adequate, operational measure of the same 
concept, social class. Then it is very predictable that 
any original, positive relationship between educa- 
tion and church activity will be reduced by “con- 
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who are low on one but high on another. 
The category which contains those who are 


trolling” for non-church activity. This is not a 
“control” in the conventional sense of the term 
but simply a reduction of the ability of “education” 
to “predict” church activity. Goode did not show 
that he had thereby “reduced” the “positive 
relationship” between “social class” and “church 
activity”; he simply shcewed that he could no longer 
measure it as well as he could before “controlling.” 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE “HIGH” IN CHURCH PARTICIPATION, 
BY EDUCATION: APPALACHIAN SAMPLE 





“Hron” Nox- 
CHURCH Activity 


“Tow” Non- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


DISREGARDING NON- 
CHUECE ACTIVITY 


Grade High Grade High Grade High 

Schocl School School School School Schoo} 
Church attendance....... 43 63 38 49 71 
Church associations....... 27 50 21 39 56 
Church contributions. .... 37 53 32 38 62 
All church meetings...... 34 47 29 35 54 
Lord’s Supper............ 45 66 39 55 73 
All religious activities..... 21 29 18 18 35 
Church leadership........ 33 54 27 45 60 
DM Pa ears apts EE ects acd © 5114 567 380 208 355 





Note.—-Indicator for a ‘thigh’ level of church participation: church attendance: once a week or more; church 
associations: three memberships or more; church contributions: one hundred dollars or more given in the past 
year; all church meetings: one hundred or more attended in the past year; Lord’s Supper: partaken at least once 
in the past year; all religious activities: six or more in the past week. Indicator for non-church activity: “low”: at- 
tended no meetings of non-church organizations in the past year; ‘‘high’’: attended at least one meeting of ncen- 
church organization in the past year. : 


* N’s for all of the following tables vary somewhat due to non-response. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE “HIGH” IN CHURCH PARTICIPATION, 
BY OCCUPATION:* APPALACHIAN SAMPLE 


“Hroar” Nox- 
CHURCH ACTIVITY 


“Low” Nox- 
CEURCH Activity 


DISREGARDING NON- 
CRURCH ÅCTIVITY 


Blue White Blue White Blue White 

Coller Collar Collar Collar Collar Collar 
Church attendance. ...... 49 77 40 65 62 82 
Church associations....... 39 56 27 46 55 60 
Church contributions. .... 44 67 38 53 53 73 
All church meetings... ... 38 61 29 54 50 64 
Lord’s Supper............ Si 80 41 71 66 84 
All religious activities... .. 20 45 15 36 27 49 
Church leadership ....... 41 64 31 54 54 69 
EE LEEA T ETE 522 254 295 78 223 176 


* Farmers were eliminated because of their ambiguous occupational status. They were not eliminated from the 
education table because they could be arranged educationally. N's and percentages in the two tables do not match 
perfectly, therefore. 
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low on both indexes should contain the ma- 
jority of all the sample respondents who 
were not church members because people 
who are not church members tend to be 
concentrated in the lowest class. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine of his 1,078 respondents 
were not church members. And, if the “low- 
lows” include most of the non-members, 
their rates of participation in church activ- 
ity should be low. They are. 

The right-hand section of Table 1 must 
be approached from a still different view- 
point; for, probably through an oversight, 
Goode retained seventy-one ministers in his 
sample. There is good reason to believe 
that most, if not all, of them would meet the 
criteria of having attended at least one non- 
church meeting in the previous year, as well 
as having some high school education. If all 
of them met these criteria, then they are in 
the right-hand column of the right-hand 
section of Table 1. Their influence can be 
removed by recalculating all seven percent- 
age figures in that column. From top to bot- 
tom these figures become: (1) 64, (2) 45, 
(3) 53, (4) 43, (5) 66, (6) 19, and (7) 50. 

Adjusting for the new N of 284, we have 
found that the direction of differences be- 
tween the last two columns has changed. 
There is now a gero relationship between 
social class and church participation. 

Table 2 (his Table 4) shows similar 
trends, but the fact that he excluded some 
three hundred farmers from this table 
means that the seventy-one ministers may 
now be a solid 40 per cent of the “white 
collar” and “high” non-church activity cat- 
egory. Their removal from this data results 
in the following recalculated figures for the 
last column on the right (from the top to 
bottom row): (1) 70, (2) 33, (3) 55, (4) 
40, (5) 73, (6) 14, and (7) 48. The rela- 
tionship in this section has also changed 
from positive to zero. 


H Dr. Earl Brewer, who supplied these data to 
Goode, shows the 1,078 sample members to contain 
seventy-one ministers in Table 4 of a set of tables 
he passed to the audience at a program at Vander- 
bilt University, March 31, 1962. Fortunately, I at- 
tended. 
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My article noted (in three places) that 
the inclusion of non-members would pro- 
duce a positive relation between class and 
church attendance. Goode’s data support 
this in the middle sections of Tables 1 and 2. 
But_my own article also noted that among 
members, and in the absence of denomina- 
tional controls, this relationship would tend 
toward zero. Goode’s data now show exactly 
this zero relationship in the right-hand sec- 
tions of Tables 1 and 2. 

To be sure; he analyzed another sample, 
this one containing only Congregationalists. 
His own analysis of this sample produced 
results that can only be called trivial. He 
himself noted “that the differences in 
church activity among the class levels is 
smaller than is true of the general popula- 
tion.”18 He attributes this to their simply 
being “church members,” and implies that 
they are therefore more homogeneous than 
the general population. This is incorrect as 
a reason and, if he will consult my article 
again, or Lazerwitz’, he will find evidence 
for considerable “difference in church activ- 
ity among the class levels” within each de- 
nomination, 

The lack of difference which he found is 
more reasonably attributable to the fact 
that 50 per cent (or more) of his original 
sample refused to participate in the study; 
therefore, his data come from that minority 
of Congregationalist members, self-selected 
by virtue of their relatively higher interest 
in the affairs of their church and/or religion 
in general. 

His data can be used, however, to make a 
test, albeit crude, of the hypothesis that 
there are negative relationships between de- 
nominations. This test can be made because 
Goode’s data show his sample of Congrega- 
tionalists to be very much higher in average 
social class than the Appalachian sample. 


12 Goode, of. cit., p. 107. Having criticized Rodney 
Stark, who had done a study very similar to his 
own; because “The differences between the levels 
of church attendance of the two occupational levels 
... are actually quite small,” Goode’s differences 
appear to be equally as small. 


18 Goode, oP. ¢it., p. 107. 
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Goode insists that relationships between 
class and church participation are positive; 
therefore, he should predict that the high- 
classed Congregationalists would have, on 
average, higher rates of church participation 
than those in the Appalachian sample, But 
his data do not show this. Rather they show 
a great similarity in rates of church partici- 
pation. 

The interested reader will want to consult 
Goode’s Tables 5 and 6 to compare with 3 
and 4. He will note that the Congregation- 
alists were counted as “high” church attend- 
ers for attending church as much as 25 per 
cent Jess often than the Appalachians. In 
other words, their rates were inflated in 
comparison with the Appalachians.14 

Remembering that the Appalachian rates 
of church attendance were deflated by the 
inclusion of 359 (one-third of the sample) 
non-church members, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that among members these data 
would show a negative interdenominational 
relationship between class and church at- 
tendance, if their rates were based on com- 
parable measures. 

In summary, Goode has: (1) dismissed 
studies because their findings did not agree 
with majority findings of a positive relation- 
ship between social class and church par- 


“The Congregational data contain three meas- 
ures of church participation, but only one, church 
attendance, is defined so as to permit some com- 
parison with the Appalachian data. 
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ticipation; (2) overstated the degree to 
which such positive relationships were in 
the literature; (3) ignored evidence that 
the control for church membership radically 
reduced any such positive relationship 
among the members, when they were 
treated as individuals; (4) retained minis- 
ters in his analysis of voluntary participa- 
tion in church activities (in an important 
subsample, there may have been 40 per cent 
ministers); and (5) overlooked evidence of 
an interdenominational negative relation- 
ship in his own data. 

I have not mentioned his major hypothe- 
sis and conclusions because they were not 
directly Involved in our point of conten- 
tion.*> Criticizing some research by Bernard 
Lazerwitz, Goode concluded, “Descriptive- 
ly, of course, his position is upheld by the 
data presented; analytically, however, no 
thesis is either supported or refuted by his 
tests.”46 Of Goode’s own research, I must 
conclude that descriptively his position is 
not upheld by the data presented; analyti- 
cally, however, my thesis is supported and 
his is refuted. 

Harry C. DILLINGHAM 


University of Cincinnati 


13 Goode, of. cit, p. 111: “It appears that 
church activity has become secularized to such an 
extent that it can be subsumed, at least partially, 
under general associational activity.” 


1 Tbid., p. 105. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Comment on a Review of Hendry’s Small World of Khanh Hau 


It is generally assumed that reviewers 
read the books they are going to review. 
Especially when the reviewer has neither 
firsthand knowledge about the subject and 
area his victim has discussed nor an over- 
view over the existing literature, but never- 
theless wants to assert that the book under 
review does not advance thinking on its 
topic “in any significant way,” at least 
careful reading could be expected. This is 
apparently not the case with Mr. Baidya 
Nath Varma’s review of Hendry’s Small 
World of Khanh Hau The research in 
Vietnam on which this book is based was 
carried out in 1958-59 (not during 1957- 
59, as Varma notes) by a Michigan State 
University advisory group. 

Contrary to Varma’s statement, the other 
members of the group have also published 
their respective studies on Khanh Hau: 
L. W. Woodruff on village administration 
in 1960 and Gerald C. Hickey on social and 
religious organization in 1960 and 1964,? 
Both the earlier works have been cited by 
Hendry. How Varma, without having seen 
these other studies, can allege that “The 


James B. Hendry, The Small World of Khanh 
Hau (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1964), re- 
viewed by Baidya Nath Varma in the American 
Journal of Sociology, LXXII (1967), 422-23. 


Small World of Khanh Hau portrays more 
the smallness of vision of this team of social 
researchers than the world of the average 
Vietnamese of this era” remains unclear and 
arouses serious doubts about his own schol- 
arly competence. 

Hendry’s book is certainly not without 
flaws and is perhaps not so exciting for 
sociologists as Hickey’s Village in Vietnam, 
but considering the scarcity of recent mate- 
rial on Vietnam, the difficulties in doing re- 
search under the present political condi- 
tions, and the unreliability of government 
publications and statistics, it has to be re- 
garded together with its companion volumes 
as an important addition to our knowledge 
of Southeast Asian societies and of societies 
under stress in general. 


HANS-DIETER EVERS 
Yale University 


3L, W. Woodruff, The Study of a Vietnamese 
Rural Community—Administrative Activity (Sai- 
gon: Michigan State University Vietnam Advisory 
Group, 1960); Gerald C. Hickey, The Study of a 
Vietnamese Rural Community—Sociology (Saigon: 
Michigan State University Vietnam Advisory 
Group, 1960); and Gerald C. Hickey, Village in 
Vietnam (New Haven, Conn., and London: Yale 
University Press, 1964). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Untapped Good: The Rekabilitation of School 
Dropouts. By Norman M. CHansxvy. Spring- 
field, Hl.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. Pp. 
xvlii+267. $9.75. 


This is a very nice story. Obviously written 
by a very nice guy. The author’s goals are 
clear and certainly laudable. He believes that 
we can and should provide school dropouts 
with the skills, motivations, and tools required 
for entrance into the good life. 

Specifically, this is a report on Operation 
Second Chance, a federally sponsored train- 
ing program conducted in North Carolina. 
Data are presented which indicate that you 
can rehabilitate some of the people some of 
the time, but not all of the people all of the 
time. 

The author is bound to lose the hard-nosed, 
empirical, non-sentimentalist researcher by 
his dependency on schmaltzy phrases such as, 
“Share with us the joys of the trainee who is 
reborn; understand the striver who fails; know 
the indifference of the recruit who values nei- 
ther money nor a good name.” 

No matter, it is a story worth telling. 


Davip GOTTLIEB 
Office of Economic Opportunity 


Negroes and the New Southern Polstics. By 
Donatp R. MatTTHews and James W. 
Proturo. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1966. Pp. xvi+551. $12.50. 


This book will certainly receive much at- 
tention among sociologists as well as political 
scientists; it will arouse controversies between 
those who aspire to making their discipline 
“scientific” and those who regard these as- 
pirations with skepticism. The theme is “po- 
litical participation” of Negroes in the South; 
to what extent, in what ways Negroes are 
politically active, what are the conditions that 
favor political participation, and what factors, 
personal or social, are unfavorable. Finally, 
what are the impacts of Negro political partici- 
pation on Southern politics. 


The data are derived from a South-wide 
sample survey of Negroes and whites con- 
ducted by the Survey Research Center (Mich- 
igan), from intensive study of four typical 
communities and from interviews with Negro 
college students; aggregate data from the U.S. 
Census of Population and other sources have 
also been used. The authors pride themselves 
in having assembled “perhaps the largest col- 
lection of systematic data on Negro political 
behavior ever compiled” (p. vii), and the 
publisher boasts that “in depth and signifi- 
cance this work will be compared to Gunnar 
Myrdal’s famous American Dilemma.” 

Certainly the authors deserve praise for 
their industry, thoroughness, and sophistica- 
tion in research techniques. By using Negro 
interviewers, trained by the SRC for inter- 
viewing Negroes, one of the major pitialls of 
survey work in the South was presumably 
reduced to a minimum. The survey data are 
skilfully squeezed to the last drop of informa- 
tion, and every majcr problem is introduced 
by significant observations from the four 
selected communities. These represent vari- 
ations in local conditions from the very un- 
favorable (to Negro political activity) to the 
very best. The authors felt obliged to conceal 
the identity of these communities and thus 
deprived the reviewer of the possibility of 
evaluating impcrtant parts of the findings. On 
the other hand, persons familiar with the re- 
gion should have no difficulty in identifying 
the localities by combining the many clues 
given in the text—which makes the references 
to “Crayfish County” and other mythological 
places rather futile. 

The findings are too numerous to ke criti- 
cally reviewed here. Many of them merely 
confirm or refine previously existing knowl- 
edge. The presentation suffers from a lack of 
elegance and often from “talking down” to 
the reader. For example, was it necessary to 
explain in great detail that a “high concen- 
tration of Negroes” per se could not result in 
a low rate of political participation? The real 
explanation, that areas with high percentages ~ 
of Negroes in the population are typically 
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plantation areas where the white minority— 
far from being “fearful’—does everything in 
its power to prevent Negroes from “partici- 
pating in politics” is not even mentioned. 

The absence of any geographic or ecologi- 
cal approach is one of the most remarkable 
features of this study; the other, that no use 
whatsoever is being made of election returns. 

A central problem is the relative impor- 
tance of individual and social community char- 
acteristics, on the one hand, and political and 
legal conditions, on the other hand, for the 
political participation of Negroes. The au- 
thors attempt to determine this by correlating 
these three groups of characteristics with a 
score of political participation. The basic as- 
sumption is that “expected” degrees of politi- 
cal participation can be computed from cor- 
relations with socioeconomic and individual 
characteristics and that differences between 
expected and actual participation measure the 
effects of political factors (such as applica- 
tion of voter registration tests). This tech- 
nique appears to. be flawless from a purely 
technical point of view. However, the “expec- 
tations” are based, in part, on such “non-po- 
litical” factors as degree of -concentration of 
Negroes, which are not truly independent vari- 
ables but, rather, part and parcel of the “po- 
litical” situation whose influence is to be 
measured. 

In a study where so much weight is at- 
tributed to “attitudes and cognitions” of both 
whites and Negroes, the credibility of re- 
sponses becomes a crucial matter. In a tense 
situation as it exists in many parts of the 
South, fear is likely to exert a not negligible 
influence on responses from whites as well as 
Negroes. In the case of the latter, the tendency 
to give the kind of answer they believe is 
wanted adds to the uncertainty of the degree 
of credibility. This, at least, is the opinion of 
those who have had ample experience in inter- 
viewing Negroes. Therefore, it seems doubt- 
ful whether it was justified to drive the statis- 
tical analysis of survey data to such a fine 
point as in this study. 

RUDOLF HEBERLE 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana ; | 


The Human Perspective in Sociology: The 
Methodology of Participant Observation. 
By SEveRYN T. Bruyn. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. xviti-+ 
286. 
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Great theological or scholastic traditions are 
passed on through holy books, texts, or the- 
oretical formulations. Little or folk traditions 
are passed on by example and word of mouth. 
Many great teachers—from Socrates to George 
Herbert Mead—have ignored this rule. In- 
deed, the school of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago comprised a succession of 
extraordinary teachers, who, for some three 
or four generations, transmitted a great tra- 
dition in the study of man and society with- 
out the aid of a single notable written work 
in pure theory. 

Professor Bruyn has made a brave and 
worthy attempt systematically to describe the 
history, philosophical background, and human 
perspective of this school and to relate these 
phenomena to current theory, method, and 
technique. For me, the prime value of his work 
lies in the fact that it so accurately reflects 
the point of view and approach of the tradi- 
tion it, in turn, attempts to transmit. It is not 
a catechism or a manifesto. It does not pre- 
tend to be perfect, complete, or final. It is 
almost never ponderous, dogmatic, or obscure. 
In consequence, it stimulates the interested 
and creative student. On every even page there 
is something to question, qualify, or elaborate. 
But on every odd page there is a beautifully 
forthright discussion of a point or concept 
which I had never before gotten quite straight; 
or an extraordinary, illuminating example of 
some important process or social situation. All 
in all, the book is worth more than its price 
to any teacher or research worker who wishes 
to help his students along the rough path of 
appreciating what goes on among themselves, 
the people whom they are supposed to be 
“observing,” and the work they are supposed 
to be doing, and who wishes to help them 
place their own and-other people’s experiences 
and research within a useful philosophical and 
theoretical framework. For good measure, it 
will help him interpret some of his own field 
experiences to himself. 

Perhaps I can communicate other of Bruyn’s 
strengths and weaknesses by a few critical 
remarks. (1) When he uses Durkheim as the 
archetypological example of the experimental | 
behaviorist, he ignores the striking similarity 
between his own “cultural universals” and 
Durkheim’s “collective representations.” The 
fact is that the experimental behaviorists have 
claimed Durkheim as a tribal elder, partly, I 
suspect, because they are so impressed by his 
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study of suicide. If they understood Durk- 
heim in the round, they might strike him off 
their rolls. (2) I cannot agree with Bruyn (p. 
200) when he refers to the principles and pro- 
cedures of participant observation as “primi- 
tive.” The principles and procedures of man’s 
behavior as a human or social being probably 
represent man’s most complicated, sophisti- 
cated, and civilized achievement. It is our 
conscious awareness and understanding of 
these—of exactly what goes on when we (or 
any human) become adept at participating 
and observing—that are still in a relatively 
primitive state. (3) Bruyn gives insufficient 
attention to the British social anthropologists, 
some of whom performed almost incredible 
feats of participant observation, even though 
their philosophy, theory, and method are 
rooted in a different academic tradition. (4) 
Bruyn does not sufficiently emphasize that 
participant observation (like living) involves 
unavoidable error, clumsiness, embarrassment, 
and suffering. It is all very well to tell a stu- 
dent that “he must take into account the levels 
of power and decision making extant in the 
group he studies before he makes his over- 
ture to become part of the group” (p. 204). 
But, if the student already knows who or 
what controls the people he wishes to “join” 
and precisely whose interests his presence and 
activities will threaten, he may not need to 
do the study. 

Rosalie H. Wax 
University of Kansas 


Slums and Community Development: Experi- 
ments in Self-help. By MARSHALL B. CLI- 
NARD, New York: Free Press, 1966. Pp. 
xvi+395. $7.95. 


The outstanding characteristic of the vast 
current literature on community organization 
is the abundance of recipe and opinion in con- 
trast to the lack of solid research on the 
processes of organization. Clinard’s book, while 
hardly free of prescription, also contains a 
substantial research effort. 

_ After rehashing the Chicago school of urban 
sociology and introducing the reader to slums 
around the world—Clinard claims that there 
are more cross-cultural similarities than dif- 
ferences in slum life—Clinard gets to his pur- 
poses, describing a community development 
project carried out in the Indian slums of Del- 
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hi and Ahmedabad using Ford Foundation 
money. “Community development,” as Clinard 
uses the term, is a form of community organi- 
zation centering on the idea of “self-help.” 
Paid organizers were used to promote the 
formation of vikas mandals (block clubs), 
which undertook a wide variety of projects, 
most of them subsidized with money from the 
foundation grant. The term “self-help,” how- 
ever, should be interpreted with caution, since 
Clinard’s account implicitly points to the pro- 
fessional organizers as the single most impor- 
tant influence on decision making in the vikas 
mandals. 

Clinard evaluates the project in formal 
terms in chapters x and xi. Unfortunately, 
these chapters read with all the lucidity of 
computer printout in prose form. His analysis 
shows, not too surprisingly, that the level of 
participation in the organization is positively 
correlated with literacy and negatively cor- 
related with group size. Other variables ap- 
pear not to be related to participation or show 
highly inconsistent patterns with regard to di- 
rection. Clinard’s use of a shotgun stepwise 
regression procedure in his analysis (see Ap- 
pendix B) is indicative of the generally low 
level of theory in this applied branch of soci- 
ology. The term “experiments” in the title of 
the book should not be taken too seriously. 
Although Clinard mentions that two somewhat 
different methods of organization were used in 
different communities, the difference in pro- 
cedure does not enter the formal analysis as a 
variable. 

Clinard’s recipe for successful organization 
is presented in the last section of the book. 
Not surprisingly, it is centered on the notion 
of self-help, but with the proviso that tke gov- 
ernment be part and parcel of the process, 
(The Indian project was carried out with the 
aid and co-operation of municipal authorities.) 
This insistence by Clinard simply raises once 
more the old problem of the relationship of 
government to community organization: what 
happens when the local group decides to oppose 
the existing authority? Clinard does not ad- 
dress this question. Perhaps he assumes that 
the goals of the organization and the govern- 
ment will always be in harmony, and the in- 
fluence of the organizers on organizational de- 
cision making might, under Clinard’s model, 
make this assumption viable. 

Finally, a question for which this reviewer 
has no easy answer. Clinard’s organizers come 
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off as agents of value change, and the values to 
be changed stem from the religious heritages 
of the people. (See especially the sections on 
the participation of women in the organiza- 
tions.) In a sense, the organizers become a 
new breed of missionaries. Yet they lack a 
Macedonian call from the slum dwellers, and 
their desire to change the values of the com- 
munity is never made explicit. In contrast, the 
old-fashioned missionaries were highly explicit 
in their purpose of value changing. What ap- 
proach is ethical in this situation? Some search- 
ing thought should be directed to this question. 


SAMUEL A. MUELLER 


Northwestern University 


Modernization: Protest and Change. By S. N. 


EISENSTADT. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. ix+166. 


Modern social science is based to a great 
extent on ideas and information growing out 
of classical social theories of change. The 
nineteenth-century theorists are important 
contributors to our knowledge not because 
they were precise or even correct—their theo- 
ries were often wrong and frequently untest- 
able, Their value lies in the fact that they raise 
large questions and suggest directions for so- 
cial science research. 

Although the grandiose single-factor theories 
of Spengler, Maine, Spencer, and Marx have 
usually been either untestable or discredited, 
their thinking has pointed the way toward em- 
pirical investigation of the process of change. 
Contemporary social scientists recognize that 
change can originate in any institutional area: 
demographic, educational, economic, political, 
or ideological. Furthermore, they are able to 
identify some of the more specific attributes 
of change situations with far more precision 
than were their theoretical forebears. For 
example, social scientists know that the more 
heterogeneous the society, the more likely so- 
cial change is to occur. This statement means 
that change occurs more frequently within an 
open class than within a caste, more frequently 
in voluntary associations than in clans, more 
frequently in urban environments than in rural 
ones. The more different points of view avail- 
able and the more groups with conflicts of in- 
_ terest, the more likely is change. 
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A corollary is that the more any given 
change seems to pose a threat to traditional 
cultural values, the greater will be the re- 
sistance to it. People are particularly likely to 
resist changes that they see as forced upon 
their group or society by outsiders. As armies 
of occupation know (and as Americans have 
seen in the case of Office of Education guide- 
lines for desegregation in the Deep South), 
changes that seem to be imposed from the out- 
side are likely to be greeted with overt com- 
pliance and covert resistance. 

When people want change, however, they 
can absorb massive alterations in the fabric 
of their society with minimal difficulty. Change 
requires adjustment and is, to some extent, 
necessarily hard on people. But people often 
do accept change with alacrity when it will 
demonstrably make life more secure (polio 
vaccine), less costly (nylon instead of silk 
hose), easier (electric refrigerator), or more 
fun (television). 

Eisenstadt tries to address the question of 
what conditions enable a society to develop 
an institutional framework capzble of absorb- 
ing the changes inherent in modernization. As 
is suggested by his choice of the term “modern- 
ization,” his analysis is weighted toward a 
focus on political structure. After describing 
the basic characteristics of modernization, 
Eisenstadt examines the problem of sustaining 
growth. He looks for patterns in the process, 
describing western Europe and the United 
States, comparing France and Italy, then Ger- 
many and Russia. After analyzing moderniza- 
tion under a revolutionary oligarchy in Japan, 
he moves on to the second phase of the process 
in Latin America, the Communist regimes, and 
the formerly colonial societies. 

He concludes that protest orientations are 
inherent in the process of modernization. 
While no society will move toward moderniza- 
tion without some minimal degree of social 


' mobilization and structural differentiation, the 


presence of these characteristics alone does not 
assure sustained growth. The critical variables 
Eisenstadt identifies as determinants of break- 
down or of sustained growth are ideological 
transformation and cohesion among elites, the 
nature of the relationships between elites and 
other strata, and the structural flexibility of 
the society. 

Here is a provocative primer for the sociolo- 
gist concerned with intersocietal comparisons. 
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On page after page we find tentative theoreti- 
cal generalizations worthy of examination in 
an empirical dissertation. When we are able to 
make probability statements with some preci- 
sion about many of these propositions, the 
social sciences will have come a long way to- 
ward comprehending the processes of economic 
development and political change. 


RaymMonp W. Mack 


Northwestern University 


Empirical Social Research in Germany, 1848- 
1914. By ANTHONY OBERSCHALL. New 
York: Basic Books, 1965. Pp. vili+153. 
$5.75. 


Oberschall has compiled a wealth of in- 
formative material on the history of social re- 
search in Germany, starting with the 1875 na- 
tional survey of the effectiveness of legislation 
on working conditions in factories. The ques- 
tion of the working class remains the pre- 
dominant theme throughout the period under 
review up to and including Marie Bernays’ 
study of women textile workers and Max 
Weber’s essay “Zur Psychophysik der indus- 
triellen Arbeit.” But there are studies in a 
variety of other fields too, such as leisure ac- 
tivities and mass communication by Walter 
Hofmann, Emilie Altenloh, and Hjalmer 
Schacht; crime and delinquency by Ferdinand 
Tönnies and Othmar Spann; voting behavior 
by R. Blank; and elite studies with special em- 
phasis on the then puzzling question of the 
relative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment. Oberschall reports the use of research 
techniques ranging from questionnaire surveys 
and participant observation to early versions 
of content analysis. 

Rather than dealing with these “data” in a 
manner customary in social research, by de- 
veloping a conceptual system for organizing 
them, the author does the very thing which he 
rightfully deplores about German social re- 
search before 1914: he largely presents the 
material in a narrative and anecdotal but un- 
systematic fashion. Sociology being an empiri- 
cal science is not possible without social re- 
search. But, likewise, a history of social re- 
search cannot be divorced from the history of 
sociology. Oberschall points out that there was 
very little institutionalized sociology in Ger- 
many at the time. The studies he reviews and 
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the findings on which he reports show social 
research as being quite well developed under 
the circumstances. Yet in his brief “Conclu- 
sions,” the author voices disappointment that 
there was not more empirical research and that 
if was not more systematic. 

The merit of this dissertation lies in the 
fact that it contributes to the necessary task of 
sociologists to study the history of their 
science. 

i Horst J. HELLE 
Universitat Hamburg 


The Managerial Revolution in Higher Educa- 
tion. By Francis E. ROURKE and GLENN E. 
Brooxs. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1966. Pp. viii+184. $8.00. 


The authors (both political scientists) apply 
the term “managerial” to the use of com- 
puters in university and college administration, 
the presence of offices of institutional research, 
and the use of quantitative methods in budg- 
eting and in the utilization of university space. 
The interest is in how widespread such instru- 
ments are and what impact they are having on 
college decision making and organization. The 
first question—distribution of practices—is ex- 
plored through a questionnaire sent to all four- 
year state-supported colleges and universities 
in the United States (there were 361 such 
places listed in the 1963-64 Education Direc- 
tory), thirty-six non-state public institutions, 
thirty-six private institutions, and ten state- 
wide co-ordinating boards. The authors report 
an 80 per cent response rate (though unusable 
portions oi the questionnaire are reported for 
10 per cent of the cases). Data on impact on 
the university (the second question) were se- 
cured through 209 interviews at- thirty-three 
colleges and universities and central governing 
boards, selected partly to be representative as 
to size and region and partly because some ex- 
hibited “especially interesting developments at 
the frontiers of managerial change.” 

This extensive-intensive approach, which 
forms the basis for the structure of the whole 
book, though sounding like the best of both 
research worlds, in fact is the source of a dis- 
turbing tension throughout the book. For 
example, a major part of the discussion deals 
with areas of computer application. The ques- 
tionnaire survey showed that 53% of all state 
institutions of higher education were using 
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computers for administrative purposes.” But 
these purposes turn out to be quite trivial— 
for example, “student affairs’ leads the list, 
and they turn out to be mostly cases where 
“the computer is used simply as a machine to 
record returns from the advisors and sectioners 
who work their way through the familiar long 
lines of students in the campus gymnasium.” 
Recognizing that that hardly constitutes evi- 
dence for a “managerial revolution,” the au- 
thors hint of much more extensive develop- 
ments yet to come, but now only present in a 
few places, “notably Purdue and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts.” And what are these 
portents of the coming revolution at those 
places? “An IBM 7090 begins the task of sec- 
tioning, making sure that the student has time 
out for lunch, employment, or other necessary 
activities. If a particular section is full, the 
computer rather than a human sectioner re- 
vises the student’s schedule to place him in 
another section of the same course.” As one of 
those students might well say, “Big deal.” 

And so it goes, with data on how many 
places have offices of institutional research, 
which have shifted from “object” to “pro- 
gram” budgets, which use quantitative formu- 
las (such as staff-student ratios), and which 
use cost analysis. But just as one’s irritation 
with the parading of such changes as “revolu- 
tionary” begins to rise, the authors themselves 
deftly and quickly record their own skepticism 
of the significance of such changes, and do so 
by citing their impressions from the interview 
part of the study. For example, after calling 
changes in budgeting practices “modern” and 
even “scientific,” they point out those they in- 
terviewed recognized that such measurement 
did not affect university goals in any significant 
way, that formulas were continually upset by 
administrative responsiveness to questions of 
equity and the realities of the marketplace, and 
in any case, outside pressures (e.g., from state 
governments) are quite as much responsible 
for such changes as is any desire from within 
to be “scientific.” 

For the case of computer applications, the 
discussion shifts suddenly to the much more 
significant question of whether computer use 
dehumanizes administrator-faculty or faculty- 
student relationships. After citing the usual 
claim that the computer, in taking over drudg- 
ery, “frees” administrators and faculty for per- 
sonal contacts, the authors go on to report 
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that, actually, that simply does not happen. ` 
Rather, computers lead to more computer ap- 
plications, which use up any time gained. Or, 
since computers give figures, those students 
who are clearly in some numerical category 
(e.g., score high on admission tests) receive 
routine letters of admission. It is then only the 
marginal students who may (if anyone does) 
get some personal attention. 

Such a juxtaposition—survey results about 
minor matters followed by interview results 
about major matters—is a major feature of 
the book. And the trouble is that, as noted 
above, these two kinds of data were secured 
from different universities and colleges, and 
hence the people at the thirty-three places 
where they interviewed cannot be assumed to 
be talking about the 290 places where people 
filled out questionnaires, though the authors 
usually write as if this were the case. 

One comes away from this book with a 
sense of the high usefulness of the work, but 
that sense is based almost entirely on the 
interview reports and the authors’ perceptive 
interpretations of those interviews. Examples 
like those given already abound. For instance, 
after referring to data on the growth of federal 
support for research, they point out that such 
growth does not necessarily lead to increased 
administrative control, for much of the money 
goes to individual professors or departments 
and results in increased faculty autonomy. Or, 
the authors show how computers, though wide- 
ly dismissed as “mere tools” can, because of 
economies of scale, require centralization, thus 
forcing departments to reveal previously se- 
cret information on, for example, space utiliza- 
tion. And one of the best sections of the book 
is buried in Appendix C, which presents a gen- 
eral description of university administration in 
European and British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, which description seems to be based 
mainly on the authors’ reading of the litera- 
ture. It deserves publication as a journal 
article to make it more widely available. 

Two minor points made by the authors need 
mentioning because they are not limited to this 
book but are made by practically all writers in 
the area of university organization—and both 
are dubious or wrong. The authors repeat the 
incorrect (or at least unproven) claim that 
there is a direct relationship between size and 
bureaucratization or size and the power of ad- 
ministrators. Actually, the very data they cite 
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on European and Commonwealth universities 
show that, in spite of rising enrolments and all 
the rest, the administrators at those univer- 
sities remain mostly weak (though there are 
signs of change) and the faculty (or state) 
powerful, Size and bureaucratization are re- 
lated only if there 1s also functional differen- 
tiation, close supervision, and the presence of 
administrators who seek to increase their 
power. Also, size of university departments 
often has more to do with the nature of the 
field (historians specialize by time and region, 
social work departments by period of the life 
cycle, sociologists by theoretical and applied 
areas) and with the imperial instincts of their 
members. 

The second dubious point is presented by 
the old chestnut that university scientists, who 
are “quick to innovate” in their own fields, are 
conservatives when it comes to changes in uni- 
versity practices. There is simply no evidence 
to support that claim, and it is time that this 
canard was demolished. First, university scien- 
tists are #of so quick to innovate in their own 
fields—as William F. Ogburn used to say, the 
essence of science is suspended judgment, until 
the evidence is sufficient. As for resistance to 
changes in the university, I am sure that pro- 
fessors are no more resistant than members of 
factories, labor unions, hospitals, governmental 
bureaucracies, and other formal organizations. 
They resist what they think is not in their best 
interests and often what is not in the best in- 
terests of the students. The general complaint 
about their stodginess comes, of course, from 
administrators who accuse those opposed to 
the particular changes the administrators seek 
as being simply “opposed to change.” Univer- 
sities, like all organizations, are partly battle- 
grounds on which the rules and structure are 
often only the terms of a truce among the 
warring parties. Indeed the evidence gathered 
by Rourke and Brooks adds to the support that 
already exists for that generalization. 


EDWARD GROSS 
University of Washington 


The Captive Wife: Conflicts of Housebound 
Mothers. By HANNAH Gavron. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1966. Pp. xiv+176. $5.00. 


This book is part essay and part research 
report. The essay summarizes historical 
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changes in the position of English women, and 
charts some moderate feminist proposals for 
the future. It is lucidly written and sound in 
its values, at least on familiar ground, and con- 
tains nothing new. 

The research is an interview study of forty- 
eight working- and forty-eight middle-class 
wives, all residing in a London borough, born 
on or after 1930, and with at least one child 
under five. The working-class wives, drawn 
from the Group Practice lists in the area and 
approached with an introduction from the doc- 
tor, may have represented a more random 
sample than the forty-eight middle-class 
wives selected in various ways. 

The picture of the working-class family 
emerging from this study is a far cry from the 
familiar portrayal as drawn, for example, by 
Young and Willmott. The “mum” no longer 
appears so dominant a figure within the ex- 
tended family, and the conjugal tie is much 
closer. The husband shares domestic tasks and, 
contrary to American data, the involvement of 
the working-class father in the lives of his 
children is even greater than among the middle 
classes, The author reports that 54 per cent of 
the working-class couples, as compared to 21 
per cent of the middle classes, “simply shared 
the housework between them, with no division 
into man’s work or women’s work.” Again, 
only 27 per cent of the working-class husbands 
ever went out without their wives as compared 
to 48 per cent of the middle-class men. Ameri- 
can studies reveal more differentiation in task 
allocation and a different pattern of class dif- 
ferences, but we cannct be sure whether re- 
search methods and definitions of class make 
the results comparable. Whatever the validity 
of the cross-national comparisons, Gavron’s 
respondents frequently commented upon the 
differences between their own and their paren- 
tal families, suggesting that some shift in the 
English patterns has taken place. 

With the disappearance of “street life” 
within the stable neighborhoods, with lack of 
friends and means for going out, the working- 
class young family is quite home-centered and 
isolated. The middle-class young mother is 
more mobile, with a more active social life 
outside the home. 

Despite the author’s avowed aim to present 
a “qualitative rather than a quantitative” 
study, the book in fact presents a long series 
of tables in text form, citing percentages of 
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respondents who gave specified answers, fre- 
quently with illustrative quotes. But the ques- 
tions of the interviewer seldom probed below 
the surface, and even the central problem of 
the study as stated in the title, Conflicts of 
Housebound Mothers, is not illuminated in 
depth. Had a section of the interview at- 
tempted to explore subtler phenomena, the 
small sample would have been justified, and 
the quantitative data might have been viewed 
as a useful by-product. 

The main interest of the book lies in its por- 
trayal of significant changes in the traditional 
English working-class family in the direction 
of the nuclear family and a stronger conjugal 
tie. 

This book is based upon the Ph.D. thesis of 
Hannah Gavron. The jacket indicates that the 
young sociologist died in 1966 at the age of 
_thirty. 

MIRRA KOMAROVSKY 


Barnard College, Columbia University 


W. I. Thomas on Social Organization and So- 
cial Personality. Selected Papers. Edited and 
with an Introduction by Morris JANOWITZ, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966. 
Pp. Ivili-+-311. $2.95 (paper). 


Clarity of thought about man and social in- 
stitutions, and the commitment with which 
ideas may be turned to problems of social or- 
ganization, disorganization, and reorganization 
are found in these papers. The editor’s Intro- 
duction makes an additional contribution by 
ordering the scope and grandeur of the work of 
W. I. Thomas and by placing the “Chicago 
school” in proper historical and intellectual 
perspective. 

Thomas’ logic that “social psychology and 
sociology can be embraced under the general 
term of social theory” is contained in Section 
I. Set forth here are his conceptions of social 
organization as rules for conduct, social per- 
sonality as the organization of attitudes in rela- 
tion to values. Disorganization, then, is con- 
ceived as incongruence between the “social” 
and the “personal.” Hence, the central focuses 
of sociology are at once change and control— 
seldom in perfect balance either socially or 
personally. Section II presents his orientation 
toward institutional analysis. Here are pointed 
out the potentials for change and control im- 
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bedded in what we might refer to now as 
“levels” of social organization: primary groups, 
community association, and “mass society.” 
Thomas’ specific contributions to social psy- 
chology are etched in Section III and include 
his theory of motivation, situational analysis, 
and analytic and social types of personality. 
The concepts to which concern with social 
change were linked—crisis, deviation, conflict, 
revolution, innovation, and assimilation—con- 
stitute the theme of Section IV. Finally, his 
(and Znaniecki’s) methodological position and 
the ethic of the social scientist in the affairs 
of the social order close the book. 

In its totality, the collection synthesizes one 
of the earliest comprehensive social science 
theories rooted in empirical observation. 

Janowitz does the further service of pointing 
out the imprints Thomas made upon social 
science—ranging from strategies of research, 
symbolic interactionism, and social psychiatry 
to culture and personality, cultural ecology, 
the analysis of “modernization,” and system- 
atic theory. To do this, the rapprochement be- 
tween Thomas’ work and that of his contem- 
poraries in the several disciplines—spanning a 
half-century—is properly assessed. W. I. 
Thomas emerges as towering, and his contri- 
butions as fittingly included in “The Heritage 
of Sociology.” 

WILLIAM R, ROSENGREN 


University of Rhode Island 


Social Problems: A Modern Approach. Edited 
by Howard S. Becker. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1966. Pp. viii+-770. $8.95. 


This volume is yet another collection of 
short monographs on a variety of “major so- 
cial problems.” In this case, there are fourteen 
of them, each “written by an acknowledged 
expert in the field” and collected as chapters 
which average approximately fifty pages apiece 
(the longest, on “Poverty, Inequality, and Pol- 
icy,” is some ninety-one pages; the shortest, 
on “Problems of Housing and Renewal of the 
City,” is thirty-two). Other areas treated in- 
clude the more usual problems of the adoles- 
cent and the aged; delinquency, crime, and 
mental illness; and race relations, population, 
and war. Striving also to include some which 
are “pressing public issues but have not been 
included in traditional texts of this nature,” 
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there are discussions of such interesting topics 
as the academic preparation of the increasing 
numbers of college-bound students; the ques- 
tion of whether “popular culture” is a problem 
or an asset (or both) in a pluralistic society; 
and the problems generated by changing social, 
political, and economic systems in new nations. 
The book contains both name and subject in- 
dexes, comes nicely jacketed, and contains a 
few illustrations by Lenord Bethel which are 
nearly suitable for framing. ( (All above quota- 
tions are from the description on the book 
jacket.) 

The very length of the volume precludes de- 
tailed review of its contents, except to com- 
ment with a general bow to the contributors 
that the chapters seem to be reasonably well 
and interestingly written (some more, some 
less, of course). They are, in general, informa- 
tive, and frequently thought provoking and 
would, no doubt, be beneficial reading mate- 
rial for any college student. But there are 
other collections of articles on social problems 
of equal if not greater substantive quality (al- 
so by “acknowledged experts in their fields”), 
and so this one, as the others, is best judged 
in terms of the contribution of the editor. 

Howard Becker offers two “new” elements 
to the field of social problems books (besides 
the title—is there no end to the number of 
titles which can be conceived to modify the 
term “social problems” in a different way?). 
The first of these is the frame of reference in 
which he considers the definition or meaning 
of a social problem. The second is the general 
organization of the book, which, one might 
suppose, would reflect the aforementioned 
frame of reference. In his Introduction, Becker 
first tackles the ‘slippery question of just 
“What is a Social Problem,” and does better 
than most in that he does not end up with yet 
another inadequate attempt to strictly define 
the strictly undefinable. Rather, he presents a 
strong case for the “non-definition” school 
which simply argues that “social problems 
come into existence by being defined as prob- 
lems” (p. 9), and develops the theme that the 
nature and process of the defining itself is a 
significant element in the sociological under- 
standing of the problem. Recognizing that an 
understanding of the history or development 
of the problem is vital (“how it came to be 
defined as a social problem” [p. 11]), he sug- 
gests, as an example, the insightful observation 
of Fuller and Myers (American Sociological 
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Review, June, 1941) that every problem must 
go through three basic stages in its develop- 
ment; those of “awareness,” “policy determi- 
nation,” and “reform.” 

At this point, one might hope that the organ- 
ization of the book would reflect the socio-his- 
torical frame of reference ardently posited in 
the Introduction. To follow the Fuller-Myers 
model, for example, there might be some ana- 
lytical value in grouping, into one section, 
problems which appear to be well into the “re- 
form” stage, and so on. Indeed it is noted that 
each contributor to the book has “in one way 
or another” attempted to consider the “natural 
history” of each problem in the “beginning of 
his chapter” (pp. 13-14). Careful reading re- 
veals that, for the most part, the various au- 
thors have taken the hint, or at least paid lip 
service to it. But there is no evidence that 
this approach (is this the “modern approach” 
suggested by the title?) serves as a theme for 
comparative and/or case analysis of the social 
problems presented. 

As for the general organization of the book, 
editor Becker has yet another idea, one appar- 
ently unrelated to the frame of reference noted 
above. “We have chosen,” he states, “to organ- 
ize the problems we consider on a scale of in- 
creasing size of the group involved” (p. 28). 
And so, after all is said and done, there first 
appear some chapters on “life cycle” and “in- 
dividual deviance,” then some on “problems.” 
Taken as a volume, one rich in social and so- 
ciological information and insight, it neverthe- 
less suggests yet another problem to the user— 
how to explain to one’s students why the whole 
thing is hung together as it is. 


RICHARD LASKIN 
Illinois Institute 
of Technology 


Ethnic Stratification: A Comparative Ap- 
proach. By Tamotsu SHIBUTANI and KIAN 
M. Kwan. With contributions by ROBERT 
H. Briuricmerer. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1965. Pp. xi+-626. $7.95. 


In 1952, Everett and Helen Hughes wrote 
that “it is an odd thing but a true one, that 
many of the people who are now studying ra- 
cial and ethnic relations are doing so from an 
ethnocentric point of view. .. . They show lit- 
tle or no interest in the contacts of peoples 
outside the United States or at most do not 
get beyond North America.” 
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To a considerable degree this parochialism 
has continued, and the bulk of sociological re- 
search and theoretical writing on “race rela- 
tions” over the past fifteen years has been 
concerned with America’s own persisting di- 
lemma. 

Of course, there have been exceptions. These 
are most evident in the works of such sociolo- 
gists as the Hugheses themselves, Brewton 
Berry, Herbert Blumer, E. Franklin Frazier, 
and Richard Schermerhorn. Taken together, 
the efforts of the members of this “minority 
group” harken back to an earlier period. They 
are part of the legacy of Robert Park who had 
pioneered in the comparative examination of 
racial and ethnic contacts and was the first to 
suggest a processual paradigm for analyzing 
interethnic contact, competition, conflict, and 
accommodation. 

The book under consideration is in that 
same tradition. Like Park and his colleagues, 
shibutani and Kwan view “race relations” not 
as “social problems” but as social phenomena 
which exist wherever ethnic groups meet. And, 
like the Hugheses, they too seek to overcome 
the kind of ethnocentric biases which have be- 
come so prevalent in recent years. 

To this end, the authors set forth “to formu- 
late generalizations concerning the character- 
istics of various social processes and the con- 
ditions under which they occur, regardless of 
where they happen.” The bulk of the volume 
is devoted to an elaboration of the processes 
themselves: “differentiating processes” (how 
“color lines” come into existence); “sustaining 
processes” (including patterns of adjustment 
and accommodation); “disjunctive processes” 
(dealing with tension and Conflict, political 
tactics and the consolidation of power); and 
“integrative processes” (concerned with such 
matters as acculturation and assimilation). In 
the descriptions of these, the reader is offered 
many important insights into the nature of in- 
terethnic relations, particularly with regard to 
the issues of identity, social status, communi- 
cation, and power. In fact, Ethnic Stratifica- 
tion contains a far more comprehensive (and 
up-to-date) treatment of these subjects than is 
to be found in any single text now available 
for classroom use, It also offers an antidote to 
those who are tired of the many books whose 
principle raison d’être seem to be “resolving 
social conflicts.” 

Nowhere is this last point more evident 
than in Shibutani and Kwan’s denunciation of 
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the overuse of the loaded term “prejudice.” 
While offering no direct substitute, they do 
present an elaborate discussion of “Popular 
Conceptions of Ethnic Identity,” dealing with 
such relevant issues as categorization, stereo- 
typing, and ethnocentricity. Here, and in sub- 
sequent chapters, heavy weight is given to the 
relative positions of groups in the stratifica- 
tion hierarchies ‘of different societies and to 
the differential meaning of subordinate status. 
“As incredible as it may seem to most Ameri- 
cans,” they write, “systems of ethnic stratifi- 
cation are [often] upheld for long periods by 
the willing support and cooperation of the peo- 
ple who are being subjugated.” Extensive ex- 
amples and “natural histories” drawn from the 
world literature on interethnic contacts lend 
support to such generalizations. 

These illustrations give the book its greatest 
strength. Ironically, they are also a source of 
its principal weakness: there is so much here 
that it is often difficult to see the theoretical 
bones for all the meat on them. 

Put differently, the richness and variety of 
details offered in the nineteen almost self-con- 
tained chapters do not appear to be so readily 
reducible to a singular “Theory of Ethnic 
Stratification,” so tightly and logically pre- 
sented in the twentieth, as the authors imply. 

To this reviewer at least, Ethnic Stratifica- 
tion must be seen—-and read—more as an im- 
aginative series of syntheses of where sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists have been and 
what they have learned than as a definitive 
thesis for explaining the nature of racial and 
ethnic relations throughout the world. But this 
alone makes Ethnic Stratification a most use- 
ful text. 

PETER I..ROoSE 
Smith College 


The Wall Street Lawyer. By ERWIN O. SMIGEL. 
New York: Free Press, 1964. Pp. ix+369. 
$6.95. 


In examining the profession of law as prac- 
ticed on “Wall Street,” the author states he is 
concerned with the following problems and 
issues: 

1. The applicability of the concept of bureauc- 
racy to the large law firm. 

2. Do large law firms support the “charge” that 
bureaucracy breeds conformity and stifles creativ- 
ity? 

3. Are lawyers in large law firms “successful in 
their fight for professional independence” ? 
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4. What is the degree to which a lawyer’s indi- 
viduality may be—or is—affected by membership 
in a large law firm? 

5. What the the characteristics of work in the 
large and small law firms? 

6. What are the consequences of size and loca- 
tion of large Jaw firms for recruitment, and the 
law firm’s structure? 

7. What are the consequences for professional 
people who work in a bureaucratic situation? 


1 


In order to answer these questions, twenty 
large law firms were selected, each having fifty 
or more lawyers. While this constituted all the 
law firms in New York City having this attri- 
bute, not all the attorneys were interviewed. 
Of the 1,700 attorneys in these firms, 188, or 
11 per cent, were questioned. 

The data obtained from the interviews with 
supplementary data from directories, law firm 
histories, and interviews with university place- 
ment centers are used to describe recruitment, 
career patterns, the nature of work, the firm’s 
organization, and some differences between 
large and small law firms. Quotations from 
interviews are liberally used, but there is in- 
frequent indication as to their representative- 
ness. Tabular information is presented on: 
What can a junior attorney do to become a 
partner; place of birth of partners; college at- 
tended, law schools attended; number and type 
of jobs held by rank of attorney; and so on. 

Two types of conclusions emerge from the 
above types of data. The first layer of conclu- 
sions arise out of the 100-page description of 
recruitment and selection practices, and from 
the discussion of the work and organization 
of the Wall Street firm. These are that the 
recruitment standards of large law firms are 
high, and that “most offices .. . have formal- 
ized the role of the ‘hiring partner.” The 
selection process and career patterns are de- 
pendent on Ivy League schools, select law 
schools, family, religion, social status, and 
performance. Law offices outside of New York 
do not have recruitment procedures and rules 
as formal as those in large New York firms, 
nor do they seek out Eastern elite school grad- 
uates as much as the New York firms. Differ- 
ences between New York firms and those out- 
side New York involve differences in practice 
that lead to variations in the organization; and 
while similarities in size involve similar house- 
keeping regulations, the minimal need for team- 
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work for the non-New York attorneys results 
in fewer rules that aid the New York law 
office team function. The large New York law 
firm is characterized by a formal partnership 
agreement, a written memorandum of office 
practice, clerical regulations, personnel rules, 
departmental structure, a client-team system, 
a status system, a power structure, and a com- 
plex system of job assignments. 

The second layer of conclusions involves the 
author’s concern with the journalistic notions 
of Whytes’ “The Organization Man.” Con- 
formity in dress and “related style of life” are 
reported present among “most Wall Street law- 
yers.” As for ideological conformity, “some” 
reported they were strongly against bringing 
the New York Post newspaper into their law 
office. As for political ideology, the findings are 
that lawyers “slowly but surely ... take on 
the values of partners and their wealthy cli- 
ents.” Wita respect to independence on local 
opinions, the author reports evidence of the 
existence znd encouragement of independent 
legal thinking; however, autonomy is only 
sometimes present. Al! lawyers, the author 
states, are methodical, prudent, and disciplined 
within the framework of the legal profession 
as a result of their training. 

On the basis of these findings about con- 
formity in the legal profession on Wall Street, 
the author concludes that “it is the thesis of 
this book that elite lawyers are not expedient 
conformers ... are not the professional organ- 
ization man in terms of their practice of the 
law, although they do generally fit the broad 
picture of the organization man where style of 
life is involved, especially in the areas of dress, 
manner, and choice of residence.” 

The evidence presented does not clearly sup- 
port the second layer of conclusions. The prob- 
lems of bureaucracy and their applicability to 
law firms, as well as their consequences for 
the conforming and creative behavior of the 
lawyer, remain problems for exploration. More 
importantly, aside from the issues of the rela- 
tion between evidence and conclusions, per- 
haps the questions posed by Whyte about the 
“Organization Man” are not the pertinent ones 
to be concerned about in a study of the legal 
profession. 

SIMON MARCSON 
Rutgers University 
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Relative Deprivation and Social Justice: A 
Study of Attitudes to Social Inequality in 
Twentieth-Century England. By W. G. 
Runciman Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1966. Pp. xiv+338, $6.50. 


W. G. Runciman takes as his central prob- 
lem the discrepancy between social inequalities 
and people’s sense of grievance about these 
inequalities. He seeks to show that attitudes 
to inequality can be understood in terms of the 
concept of relative deprivation and that they 
depend on the reference groups customarily 
adopted by different strata in a population, 

Using historical material from 1918 to 1962, 
he interprets changes in working-class aspira- 
tions for economic, social, and political ad- 
vancement as partly explicable by their rela- 
tive deprivation in periods of gradual reform, 
economic crisis, and two world wars. He 
claims that the relative deprivation of the 
English working class in this period can be 
distinguished according to inequalities of class, 
status, and power, with different consequences 
for the extent of deprivation felt. Runciman 
shows that the British working classes were in- 
hibited by certain historical developments 
from contrasting their own situation with that 
of non-manual workers in justifying demands 
for higher wages or increased social benefits. 
He argues that inequalities of status occa- 
sioned more intense feelings of relative dep- 
rivation. For instance, as more working-class 
children became educationally mobile, so too 
did their relatively disadvantageous position 
with respect to middle-class children become 
more apparent and more resented. 

To tap contemporary British attitudes, 
Runciman uses a questionnaire administered 
to a national sample of adults. He finds that 
on questions concerning income and material 
possessions—his definition of inequalities of 
class—the British working classes mainly 
choose their comparative reference groups 
from among their own ranks, with feelings 
of relative deprivation concentrated at lower 
income levels and among those who class 
themselves as working class. On questions of 
status, mainly measured by aspirations for 
children’s education and occupation, Runci- 
man shows that the situation is reversed and 
that higher aspirations are disproportionately 
concentrated among higher income levels and 
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among those manual workers classing them- 
selves as middle class. _ 

A major inadequacy of this book is its 
loose organization, with sections on history, 
survey data, and political philosophy stand- 
ing together but making little contribution to 
each other’s development. Runciman seeks 
an integrated social science approach, but 
fruitful integration demands that the con- 
clusions that each discipline contributes to 
the others are as precisely defined and as 
clearly validated as the respective discipline 
allows. Yet, in his historical analysis, Runci- 
man fails to define the field of events to which 
his concepts apply. Nor does he establish the 
criteria used to select examples from this 
field. Consequently, he is easily accused of 
selectivity in his choice of historical examples. 

This inadequacy is especially apparent in 
his use of the concepts of reference groups 
and relative deprivation with respect to his 
survey data, He rejects the use of concrete 
referents and uses instead the class to which 
respondent assign themselves as their norma- 
tive reference group (p. 164). Yet, there is a 
most elementary analysis of what respondents 
mean when they refer to the nebulous con- 
cepts of middle or working class. There is no 
attempt to ascertain whether the self-assign- 
ment has reference to a particular body of 
norms at all. In his own tabulation, what re- 
spondents said they meant by “working class” 
or “middle class” includes a range of items 
that carry very different implications for the 
norms a respondent has in mind. Runciman’s 
use of the manual/non-manual distinction ap- 
pears to provide an index of membership ref- 
erence groups. Yet, it is particularly exasper- 
ating to find that Runciman nowhere provides 
a further occupational breakdown of his sam- 
ple beyond that’ of manual/non-manual. Occu- 
pational differences within the manual/non- 
manual distinction are obviously related to a 
respondent’s self-rating as to class. 

What Runciman in effect shows is that re- 
spondents who wish verbally to differentiate 
themselves from the broad occupational stra- 
tum to which they belong are also different 
in respect to educational aspirations for their 
children and their relative contentment with 
their economic position. If, however, we are 
to use reference groups to throw light on the 
relation between social inequalities and peo- 
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ple’s attitudes toward them, we need to give 
a more concrete research meaning to an indi- 
vidual’s reference group. This means a con- 
crete and empirical documentation of the re- 
lation various individuals bear to their social 
structure. It involves not only an investiga- 
tion of respondents’ social background and 
present social positions but also an exami- 
nation of the network of social relationships 
in which an individual carries on his life. 

I cannot help thinking that many of the 
weaknesses of this book arise from Runci- 
man’s preoccupation with social class as a 
British phenomenon. He talks in terms of 
“middle class” or “working class” and treats 
them as “givens” or independent variables. 
Yet it is never clear what body of social phe- 
nomena is meant by a particular social class. 
Consequently, it is difficult to see how his 
class distinctions help his analysis or an under- 
standing of contemporary social attitudes in 
Britain. In many ways, this book tells us more 
about the current preoccupations and prob- 
lems of a certain section of British sociology 
than it does about the social phenomena it 
analyzes. 

BRYAN ROBERTS 


University of Manchester 


The Delinquent Solution: A Study in Sub- 
cultural Theory. By Davin M, Downes. 
New York: Free Press, 1966. Pp. xi+284. 
$6.95. ) 


That American sociologists have been ex- 
cessively preoccupied with gang delinquency 
and overplay the concept of subculture in 
their explanations has needed saying for some- 
time, and perhaps the saying of it by a British 
criminologist will stir more effect than if done 
by native critics. Be that as it may, the criti- 
cal analysis across the board of American 
delinquency theories from Merton to Sykes 
and Matza and their empirical tests with data 
on delinquency in two London boroughs in 
this work command respectful attention on 
their own. The canvass of theories, in con- 
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trast to criticism American style, is pleasantly 
devoid of polemics; indeed, one almost gets 
the impression of a hungry English scholar 
happily sorting out imported theoretical good- 
ies, searching for morsels which here and 
there he can use in his own inventive inter- 
pretation of English delinquency. 

The author’s style is lucid and even capti- 
vating in some places, but in others it is less 
than precise. Sharp editing might have helped, 
or perhaps footnotes for the reader who wish- 
es to translate English into American. There 
is a tendency to say too much or to try to 
integrate so many findings that it is not always 
possible to say where the author is taking 
his stand. 

In general, the conclusions seem to be that 
subculture is more a conception than a con- 
cept, that gangs are only adventitiously con- 
nected with English delinquency, that evidence 
for retreatist, conflict, and delinquent sub- 
cultures is largely absent, as well as any 
substantial indications of delinquent contra- 
culture. Alienation of working-class adoles- 
cent males from middle-class and skilled 
worker values is found less applicable than 
their dissociation. Building on this basic ob- 
servation, the author develops a plausible 
theory of situational delinquency, explicitly 
leaving aside lone offenders and those proc- 
essed into professional crime by court and 
institutional contingencies. To Merton’s notion 
of structured frustration of any (non-pecu- 
niary) goals, he conjoins ideas from Sykes 
and Matza on subterranean values and ex- 
plains the diffuse patterns of English delin- 
quency in terms of differential access to lei- 
sure. He does this with considerable skill, al- 
though limitations of the statistical data and 
the small size of his observational sample 
leave the inevitable query of validity. In 
some ways the American reader may find this 
study a more intriguing contribution to the 
social psychology of the English working class 
than to the sociology of deviancy. 


Epwin M. LEMERT 


University of California, Davis 
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Revolutionary Politics and the Cuban 
Working Class 
By MAURICE ZEITLIN 





Mr. Zeitlin was in Cuba during the summer of 1962 and 
conducted in-depth interviews with Cuban workers. His 
book speaks to such questions as: How did workers react to 
the revolution? and What kind of political behavior can be 
anticipated in the future among workers in times of revolu- 
tionary social change? August, 352 pages. $8.50 


Affluence and the French Worker 
in the Fourth Republic 


By RICHARD F. HAMILTON 


The basic concern of the author is to find the reason for 
the persistent leftist character of French working-class poli- 
tics in a period of rapid industrialization and improving liv- 
ing standards. Reanalyzing material from surveys made by 
two French organizations, he finds that increased affluence 
is correlated with changes in social structure that increase 
radicalism. As rural and small-town workers come into big 
cities and large plants, they are influenced by political acti- 
vists who provide them with a Communist frame of refer- 
ence for interpreting the meaning of new affluence. Pub- 
lished for the Center of International Studies, Princeton Uni- 
. versity. August, 324 pages. $8.50 
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Classical Greece and the 
Origins of Social Theory 


by Alvin W. Gouldner 


Research Professor of Social Theory 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
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‘. . a work of analytic power, creative insight, and breadth of focus that is all 
too rare among current publications. ... The book’s applications of modern 
behavioristic insight into Hellenic culture and Platonic amelioratives for that 
culture are imaginative and arresting. —Sidney R. Waldman 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


“If sociology is on trial as some claim, this superb book can serve as a powerful 
argument for the defense. It is this capacity to consciously weave back and forth 
between Plato’s time and ours, between Greek and modern man, that makes 
Gouldner’s book exciting and relevant. In his effort to make Plato our contem- 
porary, he adds to true knowledge . . . not only of the Greeks but of ourselves.” 
—Lewis Coser 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


“St is a tribute to his courage that he made the effort. It is a tribute to his intel- 
ligence that he brings it off. He has won an outstanding success. . . . —Robert 
Biersteadt 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


““Gouldner is, of course, not the first to deal with the fundamental themes of 
Plato’s social theory as responses to the problems of Athenian power, class and 
status; but he is... the first systematic sociologist to do so and he has done it 
well... . I find Gouldner’s portrait of Plato superior to that of Karl Popper two 


decades ago... . —Robert A. Nisbet 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


“He tackles his enormous task with virtuosity and specialized skill,” —Helen H. 
Bacon 
CLASSICAL WORLD 


**,.. One can only applaud the latest venture of one of America’s leading in- 
dustrial sociologists and theorists to provide an interpretation of Greek society 
and the significance of Plato as a social theorist.” -—John Rex 
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From your bookseller or BASIG BOOKS, INC., Publishers, 404 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 10016 


Biaek Chieago 
The Making of a Negro Ghetto 
1890-1923 


Allan H. Spear 


The Shape 
of Catholic 
Higher Education 


Edited by 
Robert Hassenger 


Foreword by 
David Riesman 


Slavery 

in the Americas 
A Comparative Study 
of Cuba and Virginia 


Herbert S. Klein 


An Inquiry into 
the Principles of 
Political (Economy 


Sir James Steuart 


Edited by 
Andrew Skinner 


New from 
the University 
of Chicago Press 





This is the history of a major Negro community during a cru- 
cial thirty-year period when a relatively fluid pattern of 
race relations changed into a rigid system of segregation 
and discrimination. “A brilliant, incisive and unusually per- 
ceptive work. . . . His discussions of the history of Negro 
institutions, class structure and popular ideologies, and their 
relationship to the development of the ghetto, are not only 
a unique contribution but one that is superbly executed as 
well.”—August Meier. 

August 1967 LC:67-21381 364 pages, $7.95 


This substantial investigation of Catholic higher education 
boldly examines major criticisms of Catholic colleges. Most 
of the young Catholic contributors have been students and 
teachers at both Catholic colleges and non-Catholic graduate 
schools. They contrast small colleges with urban universi- 
ties, discuss faculty and organizational problems, and present 
student values in candid interviews and hard data. The man 
who clashed with authority in the Georgetown dismissal case 
writes on academic freedom, and the famous St. John’s up- 
heaval is reported. 

1967 LC:67-15953 416 pages, $8.95 


Here is the first detailed comparison of the workings and 
effects of slavery in two New World colonies. Dramatically 
confirming untested theories, Klein explains why Negroes 
have achieved greater social integration and occupational 
mobility in Latin America than in the United States. Cuba 
and Virginia—with similar plantation agriculture and racial 
proportion—make excellent comparative models. A valuable 
historical record, this book provides essential background 
for understanding some of the complexities of contemporary 
race relations. 


1967 LC€:66-23692 288 pages, $6.95 


Steuart was best known for his Principles of Political 
(iconomy (1767). It is one of the first attempts to produce 
a systematic exposition of economics as a distinct branch 
of social science. His discussion is organized around a theory 
of economic and social development, emphasizing what was 
to become a dominant idea in contemporary thought. Andrew 
Skinner teaches in the Department of Political Economy of 
Glasgow University. A new volume in the “Scottish Economic 
Classics” series. 


1967 LC:67~-21382 755 pages Two volumes, $22.50 


Urban Sociology 


Edited by 
Ernest W. Burgess 
and Donald J. Bogue 


Burgess and Bogue have selected seventeen readings from 
their Contributions to Urban Sociology (1964). Here are 
reviews of the unabridged edition: “. . . gives us a splendid 
chance to survey the nature and accomplishments of the 
Chicago school.”—Charles Tilly, American Sociological Re- 
view. “Students and teachers alike can widen their horizon, 
increase their fund of knowledge, and learn new research 
procedures by thoughtful use of this volume.”—Stuart A. 
Queen, The Annals. 


Contents: Research in Urban Society: A Long View (Ernest 
W. Burgess, Donald J. Bogue). Urban Ecology and Demog- 
raphy: Variables in Urban Morphology (Beverly Duncan) — 
Trends in Differential Fertility and Mortality in a Metropolis: 
Chicago (Evelyn M. Kitagawa, Philip M. Hauser)—City Size 
as a Sociological Variable (William Fielding Ogburn, Otis 
Dudley Duncan)—Analysis of Variance Procedures in the 
Study of Ecological Phenomena (Nathan Keyfitz)-—-Cityward 
Migration, Urban Ecology, and Social Theory (Ronald 
Freedman). 


Urban Social Organization and Mass Phenomena: The Func- 
tion of Voluntary Associations in an Ethnic Community: 
“Polonia” (Helena Znaniecki Lopata)—Some Factors Af- 
fecting Participation in Voluntary Associations (Herbert 
Goldhammer )—Urbanization and the Organization of Wel- 
fare Activities in the Metropolitan Community in Chicago 
(Arthur Hillman)—On “Street Corner Society” (William 
Foote Whyte)—-The Police: A Sociological Study of Law, 
Custom, and Morality (William A. Westley). 


Ethnic and Racial Groups in Urban Society: An Approach 
to the Measurement of Interracial Tension (Shirley A. 
Star)—Social Change and Prejudice (Morris Janowitz)— 
The Negro Family in Chicago (E. Franklin Frazier) —QOc- 
cupational Mobility of Negro Professional Workers (C. Frank- 
lin Edwards). 


Urban Social Problems: Catholic Family Disorganization 
(John L. Thomas)—Organized Crime in Chicago (John 
Landesco)—-The Delinquency Research of Clifford R. Shaw 
and Henry D. McKay and Associates (Abstract by the 
Editors). 

1967 325 pages Paper $2.45 


Abridged from Contributions to Urban Sociology 
1964 LC:63-21309 673 pages Cloth $12.00 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


Mind, Self, 
and Society 
From the Standpoint 
of a Social Behaviorist 


George Herbert Mead 


Edited by 
Charles W. Morris 


The Community 
Press in an 
Urban Setting 
The Social Elements 

of Urbanism 


Second Edition 
Morris Janowitz 


With a postscript by 
Scott Greer 


Modern Factor 
Analysis 


Revised Edition 


Harry H. Harman 


Outstanding 
books from 

the University 
of Chicage Press 





“I regard the publication of the volumes containing the late 
Professor George Herbert Mead’s researches as of the highest 
importance for Philosophy. I entirely agree with Professor 
John Dewey’s estimate, “A seminal mind of the very first or- 
der.’ ”-——Alfred North Whitehead. “It is so full of brilliant 
insights and on the whole so consistent and systematic, that 
one is thankful his students have seen fit to give to the wider 
philosophical community those ideas which proved so stimulat- 
ing to them.”—George E. G. Catlin, The Philosophical Review. 
1934, 1967 LC:35-292 

491 pages Cioth $7.50, Paper $2.95 


“Janowitz rediscovered community within the metropolis, 
and did so through the study of communications,” writes 
Scott Greer in his postscript to this new edition of a pioneer- 
ing work. Describing the major functions of the community 
newspaper, Janowitz examines it as a medium of communica- 
tion among local leaders and agencies, as a means to gain 
personal prestige, as a political organ, as an expression of 
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matical statisticians; computer applications; new problems 
and exercises; and an updated bibliography. Harry H. 
Harman is senior research psychologist, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton. 
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Spencer is recognized as the thinker who first organized ideas 
about cultural evolution in a way that made intelligible the 
broad sweep of human history. Here are two important sec- 
tions from Spencer’s masterpiece, Principles of Seciology— 
dealing with the structure and function of society, and with 
the evolution of regulative institutions of society. The illumi- 
nating introduction provides background material concerning 
Spencer’s life and works. “Classics in Anthropology” series, 
Paul Bohannan, General Editer. 

1967 LC:67-25523 432 pages, $10.95 


A distinguished European anthropologist here demonstrates 
the diversity of moral ideas and standards and the variety of 
controls employed in maintaining the moral order. He com- 
pares selected Asian societies—from the primitive, nomadic 
foodgatherers to literate and highly complex Hindu and Bud- 
dhist cultures. This stimulating book is an important exten- 
sion of the traditional function of anthropology, and will ap- 
peal to anthropologists and students of religious ethics, as 
well as to any interested laymen. 

1967 LC:67-18797 239 pages, illus., $6.00 


Reviewing the first edition of this book (1962) in Saturday 
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logical Review. 
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Dimensions of Nations: Size, Wealth, and Politics’ 


Jack Sawyer 


ABSTRACT 


A total of 236 social, economic, political, and other characteristics were collected for 1955 
for all eighty-two then-independent nations of more than 800,000 population. These 236 
variables were correlated and factored, and the factors rotated orthogonally. Forty per cent 
of the total variance in the original matrix is accounted for by three dimensions: size, wealth, 
and politics. Closely indexing these three dimensions are three variables, themselves practi- 
cally uncorrelated: population, gross national product per capita, and political orientation— 
Communist, neutral, or Western. These three variables sort nations into groups of consider- 
able homogeneity. Correlations between these three variables and each of the others show 
that size, wealth, and politics highly predict a large number of other national characteristics. 
The prominence of these three dimensions has a number of implications for measurement, 


design, and analysis of cross-national research. 


Increased availability of data for cross- 
national comparisons presents such re- 
search with a problem it has not always 
been favored enough to have: Which vari- 
ables to choose?* The choice is consequen- 
tial indeed, for the number of systematic 
empirical cross-national studies is growing 
rapidly in a variety of areas—including in- 
ternational relations, comparative politics, 
comparative sociology, economic develop- 


*This paper reports a portion of the research 
being conducted under NSF grants G24827 and 
GS-536. Additional analysis will appear in Dimen- 
sions of Nations: A Factor Analysis of 236 Social, 
Political, and Economic Characteristics, by Ru- 
dolph J. Rummel, Jack Sawyer, Harold Guetzkow, 
and Raymond Tanter. I am pleased to acknowledge 
the substantial contribution that this larger re- 
search, and these colleagues, made to the present 
analysis. I am grateful also to Henry F. 
Kaiser, Duncan MacRae, and David L. Wallace 
for consultation on design and analysis, and to 
Brian J. L. Berry, Robert Dernberger, and Otis 
Dudley Duncan for comments on the manuscript. 


2 The increasing availability is notably illustrated 
by the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 
and Statistical Yearbook, both published since 1948, 
Such data, though far from ideal, appear particu- 
larly useful for the present purpose of examining 
covariation over a large number of nations, since 
this procedure is generally less affected by data 
quality than is the characterizing of individual 
nations. 


ment, and increasingly, attitudes and per- 
sonality.’ 

The general value of such cross-national 
research is that it extends the range of 
comparison and so reveals relations that 
lack of variation would otherwise obscure.* 


* Notable examples include J. David Singer (ed.), 
Empirical Studies of International Relations: 
International Yearbook of Political Behavior Re- 
search, Volume 7 (New York: Free Press, 1966) ; 
Richard L. Merritt and Stein Rokkan (eds.), 
Comparing Nations: The Use of Quantitative Data 
in Cross-National. Research (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University, 1966) ; Daniel Lerner, Tke Passing 
of Traditional Society (New York: Free Press, 
1958); Simon Kuznets, “Quantitative Aspects of 
the Economic Growth of Nations,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, a series of en- 
tire issues in the following volumes: V (October, 
1956), V (July, 1957, suppl.), VI (July, 1958), 
VII (April, 1959, pt. 2), VILI (July, 1960, pt. 2), 
IX (July, 1961, pt. 2), X (January, 1962, pt. 2), 
XI (January, 1963, pt. 2), XHI (October, 1964, 
pt. 2), XV (January, 1967, pt. 2); Gabriel A. 
Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture: 
Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five Nations 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University, 1963); 
David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961). 


*This is similarly the value of cross-cultura} 
research, which also has other parallels to cross- 
national research. In cross-cultural research, too, 
a substantial increase in studies has followed 
greater availability of data. Notable sources 
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The specific value of this method in a par- 
ticular area is aptly illustrated by the com- 
parative political analyses of Seymour M. 
Lipset. His work—a leading example of 
cross-national research—illustrates both the 
promise and the problems in this approach. 
His comparative analyses in Political Man, 
The First New Nation, and elsewhere pro- 
vide an unusually illuminating integration 
of theory and data. The difficult task of 
matching theoretical and empirical analy- 
ses, however, almost necessarily leaves 
room for questioning. 

For example, Marsh and Parish report 
that their “more systematic test of Lip- 
set’s hypotheses with a more representative 
sample of nations shows that [a moderately 
low] level of modernization is not a suffi- 
cient condition for Communism,” they also 
report negative findings for “the other vari- 
ables said by Lipset to qualify or specify 
this relationship.” Whether the definitive 
test of Lipset’s hypotheses has yet been 
made is not the point here, however. What 
is important is that when cross-national 
research is based upon systematic empirical 
analyses, the questioning of such hypothe- 
ses can be conducted objectively. 


include the Human Relations Area Files, inaugu- 
rated by George P. Murdock; his “World Ethno- 
graphic Sample,” American Anthropologist, LIX 
(August, 1957), 664-87; and the “Ethnographic 
Atlas” that appears in the quarterly issues of 
Ethnology. An approach similar to the present 
identification of national dimensions has also been 
employed with Murdock’s data (see Jack Sawyer 
and Robert A. LeVine, “Cultural Dimensions: A 
Factor Analysis of the World Ethnographic 
Sample,” American Anthropologist, LX VIII [June, 
1966], 708-31). 


5 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man: The Social 
Bases of Politics (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1960); The First New Nation: The United 
States in Historical and Comparative Perspective 
(New York: Basic Books, 1963); “Some Social 
Requisites of Democracy: Economic Development 
and Political Legitimacy,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, LIIT (March, 1959), 69-105. 


®Robert M. Marsh and William L. Parish, 
“Modernization and Communism: A Re-test of 
Lipset’s Hypotheses,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXX (December, 1965), 942. 
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The first point to question is the varia- 
bles themselves—the major concern of the 
present study. Phillips Cutright, comment- 
ing on another study by Lipset, cites spe- 
cific problems that may arise from the way 
such concepts as political legitimacy and 
economic development are operationalized 
and employed: (a) ratings may be unreli- 
able (though it is possible, as Cutright 
shows, to construct objective indexes even 
for concepts like “political development”), 
(b) treating variables as dichotomies (e.g., 
democracy versus dictatorship) obscures 
much meaningful variation, and (c) con- 
sequent analysis simply of mean differences 
(rather than, for example, correlations) 
fails to reveal the magnitude of relations 
between variables.’ 

The selection of variables is further com- 
plicated by the need for breadth. The his- 
torian David Potter, in reviewing The First 
New Nation, notes approvingly that Lip- 
set recognizes, as even some historians do 
not, how “history can never analyze the 
working of forces purely in terms homo- 
geneous to the forces themselves—political 
forces in terms of political analysis, eco- 
nomic forces in terms of economic analysis, 
social forces in terms of sociological analy- 
sis.” This means analyzing relations among 
a number of variables. But how many? A 
recent compilation by Banks and Textor 
includes fifty-seven cross-national varia- 
bles, and one by Russett e# al. has seventy- 
five.® In the end, however, as Karl Deutsch 
notes of cross-national research, ‘‘One’s 
usual aim will be economy: to get the 
greatest amount of useful information from 


tPhillips Cutright, “National Political Develop- 
ment: Measurement and Analysis,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXVIII (April, 1963), 253-64. 


8 David M. Potter, Review, American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXIX (August, 1964), 590. 


° Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A 
Cross-Polity Survey (Cambridge, Mass.: Massa- 
chussets Institute of Technology, 1963); Bruce M. 
Russett, Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Karl W. Deutsch, 
and Harold Lasswell, World Handbook of Political 
and Social Indicators (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University, 1964). 


DIMENSIONS OF NATIONS 


the smallest body of data.”1°. The value of 
parsimony is both theoretical and empiri- 
cal; the manipulation both of concepts and 
of data is easier and clearer when variables 
are fewer. Thus the general rule for the 
number of variables: as few as we may, as 
many as we must. 

The usual approach to selecting varia- 
bles implicitly recognizes this principle. 
One generally tries to select variables that 
faithfully represent important concepts and 
that do so with maximum coverage and 
minimum redundancy. Commonly, this 
amounts to an over-all judgment that 
weighs all one knows about the prospective 
variables and their interrelations. But as 
comparative analysis employs more varia- 
bles and more nations, the magnitude of 
data makes it increasingly difficult to cap- 
ture informally all the information neces- 
sary for efficient selection. At this point, 
multivariate statistical analysis, which ex- 
amines systematically how these variables 
relate, can contribute substantially to the 
decision.1? 

Factor analysis is specifically designed 
to solve problems just like the present one. 
It identifies the minimum number of di- 
mensions that summarize, to any given ex- 
tent, the variation of a larger number of 
original variables. How many dimensions 
are required depends upon the level and 
patterning of correlation among the varia- 
bles. In the present study, it will be seen 


Karl W. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and 
Political Development,” American Political Science 
Review, LV (September, 1961), 493-514. 


2 The rule is general indeed; in fact, this exact 
phrasing happens to be cited in considering quite 
another problem—-how many factors to bring into 
a theory of social behavior (see George C. Homans, 
The Human Group [New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1950], 121). 


22 This distinction in the relative amount of clini- 
cal judgment and statistical analysis that enters 
into the selection of variables can be regarded as a 
part of the larger question of the relative role of 
clinical and statistical procedures generally (see 
Jack Sawyer, “Measurement and Prediction, Clini- 
cal and Statistical,” Psychological Bulletin, LXVI 
‘[September, 1966], 178-200). 
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that three dimensions suffice to account for 
40 per cent of the variation among 236 
variables. This reflects the substantial 
amount of structure that exists among these 
various social, economic, political, and oth- 
er national characteristics. 

Seeking to identify prominent dimensions 
of nations is of course not a novel goal. 
Traditional characteristics of political sys- 
tems, as Gregg and Banks point out, have 
employed many such concepts—power, le- 
gitimacy, ideology, instability, consensus, 
influence, and bargaining, among others. 
And as they further note, “Regardless of 
the form these efforts assume, they all posit 
the existence of factors or dimensions which 
are common to all political systems.” 

Thus it is not unreasonable—just unusu- 
al—that factor analysis should be em- 
ployed to aid in this process. It helps by 
identifying dimensions that meet one criti- 
cal criterion for an important theoretical 
concept: they relate to a large number of 
other variables. Thus factor analysis, in 
this research, contributes what might be 
considered a function of measurement and 
description. The present study does not at- 
tempt to construct a theory explaining the 
relations it presents. Rather, it promotes 
the empirical basis that underlies the es- 
tablishment of any theory. The distinction 
of this research is that it analyzes these 
empirical relations on such a scale, and so 
systematically. 

The purpose of this study, then, is to 
identify a few dimensions that reflect some 
primary ways in which nations differ, and 
to show how these dimensions relate to a 
large number of other variables. In particu- 
lar, this research (a) presents data on the 
largest set of cross-national variables (near- 
ly all quantitative) whose covariation has 
yet been examined, (b) identifies three di- 
mensions that summarize much of this co- 
variation, and (c) shows how these varia- 


2 Philip M. Gregg and Arthur S. Banks, “Di- 
mensions of Political Systems: Factor Analysis of 
A Cross-Polity Survey,” American Political Science 
Review, LIX (November, 1965), 602. 
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bles correlate with, and are grouped by, 
the three dimensions. 


I. DATA: 236 VARIABLES FOR 
82 NATIONS 


The present study is more concerned with 
the correlation between national character- 
istics than with their absolute levels, Cor- 
relation between variables usually varies 
less from year to year than do meen levels, 
so this study can take advantage of the 
greater accuracy and availability of data 
that are a few years old. By the time of 
data collection in 1963, much data for the 
year 1955 had been modified by later, more 
complete information, and made available 
for more nazions. The year 1955 is regarded 
by Deutsch, Bliss, and Eckstein as “fairly 
representative of ‘norma!’ conditions in the 
mid-50’s, which were relatively free from 
major wars or recessions and their possible 
distorting effects.’’* It also provides an un- 
usual number of ethnic and economic char- 
acteristics, since these were given special 
attention in that volume of the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. 

Selection of the year 1955 permitted in- 
clusion of all eighty-two then-independent 
nations having a population of over 800,- 
000.45 A nation was considered independ- 
ent if it conducted its own foreign affairs, 
as evidenced by the exchange of ambassa- 
dors. Employing only independeni nations 
restricted analysis to political units of more 
nearly the same type than if colonies and 
other non-independent areas had been in- 
cluded. Universal inclusion of independent 
nations (of the minimum size) gives under- 
developed rations more representation than 
they usually achieve in cross-national stud- 


“Karl W. Deutsch, Chester I. Bliss, and Alex- 
ander Eckstein, “Population, Sovereignty, and the 
Share of Forzign Trade,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, X (1962), 353-66. 


1 The largest independent nation excluded is 
Muscat and Oman, with a population cf 550,000; 
the smallest three nations included are Costa Rica, 
Mongolia, ard Panama, all between 800,000 and 
1,000,000. 
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ies.1® Together the eighty-two nations com- 
prised about 93 per cent of the 1955 world 
population. 

Data were obtained primarily from tabu- 
lated sources: the Demographic Yearbook, 
Statistical Yearbook, and other UN com- 
pilations, like the Report on the World So- 
cial Situation, as well as from non-UN 
sources, like Ginsburg’s Atlas of Economic 
Development, Some variables were not 
available in tabulated form, but instead 
were obtained from references that devote 
a section to each country, such as the 
Worldmark Encyclopedia of the Nations, 
and the Statesmen’s Yearbook. A total of 
about fifty references were consulted for 
one or more variables, or to fill in missing 
values for a few nations on a variable 
obtained primarily from another source. 

Extensive searching eventually produced 
values for about 82 per cent of the nearly 
20,000 cells in the 82 X 236 data matrix.18 
On the average, nations had data for al- 
most 200 variables; only nine nations had 
data for fewer than 150, and only North 
Vietnam for fewer than 100. 


SELECTION OF VARIABLES 


Governing the selection of variables were 
the following five criteria—the first three 


18 The present analysis excludes, however, the ap- 
proximately ty nations that have become 
independent since 1955, Nearly all are generally 
considered underdeveloped, and together they com- 
prise about 6 per cent of the world’s population. 
Their inclusion in a study with the present range 
of variables would be infeasible even for very re- 
cent years because the data are too sparse. Such in- 
clusion also appears undesirable, because their brief 
independence means that their characteristics re- 
flect partly their former colonial government and 
hence a different kind of political unit. Until the 
structure of new nations becomes more strictly 
representative of the independent nations them- 
selves, it may frequently be desirable to analyze 
them separately from others. 


1 Complete references for each variable are pro- 
vided in Rummel et al., op. cit. (see n. 1 above). 


* These data, on cards or tape, are available from 
the Inter-University Political Data Consortium, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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more substantive, the last two more meth- 
odological:1® 

1. Conceptual relevance.—Variables were 
preferred that promised to have particular 
relevance for phenomena whose comparison 
across nations is of special interest. For 
example, a number of variables were in- 
cluded to represent such concepts as eco- 
nomic development, political development, 
urbanization, and industrialization. Theo- 
ries of international relations produced 
such presumed indicants of political power 
as energy production, defense expenditures, 
and military personnel. 

2. Prior use.—To permit comparison and 
possible integration with previous findings, 
the present analysis purposely incorporated 
many of the variables separately included 
in one or another of the earlier studies. 
From three previous factor analyses, this 
study includes nine of Schnore’s twelve 
“modernization” and urbanization varia- 
bles, twenty-seven of Berry’s forty-three 
economic development variables, and thirty- 
six of Cattell’s seventy-two variables.*° 
From each study, variables were selected 
to represent each of its major factors. Fur- 
ther, the present analysis took care to de- 
fine these matched variables in exactly the 
same way; minor variations were sup- 
pressed for the sake of. comparability. The 


1 Another important characteristic of a variable 
——though not one that governed its selection here— 
is whether it constitutes a stock or a flow. Of the 
236 variables, 115 (like population) are measured 
at a particular point in time, while 121 (like gross 
national product) represent the sum over a period, 
almost always one year. It happens that these two 
types of variables are rather evenly distributed 
over the resultant factors, but subsequent causal 
analysis should distinguish them. 


= Leo F., Schnore, “The Statistical Measurement 
of Urbanization and Economic Development,” 
Land Economics, XXXVII (August, 1961), 229- 
45; Brian J. L. Berry, “Basic Patterns of Economic 
Development,” in Norton Ginsburg (ed.), Alles of 
Economic Development (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1961), pp. 110-19; Raymond B. Cattell, 
“The Dimensions of Culture Patterns by Factori- 
zation of National Characteristics,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLIV (1949), 443- 
69. 
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present variables also include ten of Hau- 
ser’s seventeen “demographic indicators of 
économic development,” eleven of Shan- 
non’s twenty-one economic development 
variables, and twenty-nine of ninety-five 
objective and rated variables suggested by 
Deutsch.*4 

_ Increasing availability of data permits 
the more recent studies to have more data; 
the two largest studies, prior to the present 
one, are those by Banks and Textor, with 
fifty-seven characteristics for 115 political 
units, and by Russett eż al., with seventy- 
five variables for 133 political units.?? From 
these two studies, twenty-two and thirty- 
eight variables are included. 

Thus, the present study brings together 
in a single analysis a substantial propor- 
tion of the variables employed in previous 
cross-national studies. Moreover, each of 
these studies includes many variables that 
are strongly correlated with one another, so 
a modest proportion of the variables may 
include a much larger proportion of the to- 
tal variance. Altogether, then, the present 
study probably reflects a very sizable pro- 
portion of the total variation in these earlier 
studies. Only by having so many variables 
all in a single study, however, is it possible 
to examine.comprehensively their complete 
interrelations. 

3. Representativeness.—Variables were 
selected to cover a wide range of social, 
economic, political, and other national char- 
acteristics, and to avoid redundancy in do- 
ing so. For example, because gross national 
product (GNP) per capita was included, 


2 Philip M. Hauser, “Demographic Indicators of 
Economic Development,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, VIL (January, 1959), 98- 
116; Lyle W. Shannon, “Is Level of Development 
Related to Capacity for Self-Government?” Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology, Vol. 
XVII (July, 1958); Karl W. Deutsch, “Toward an 
Inventory of Basic Trends and Patterns in Com- 
parative and International Politics,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, LIV (March, 1960), 34-57; 
Deutsch, op. cit. (1961). 


2 Banks and Textor, of. cit.; Russett ef al, 
op. cit. 
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national income per capita was not. The 
range of variables is indicated by the vari- 
ety of sectors from which the data arose: 
agriculture, arts, communications, conflict, 
consumption, demography, economy, edu- 
cation, geography, government, health, his- 
tory, international relations, labor, lan- 
guage, military, production, religion, re- 
sources, science and technology, trade, and 
transportation. 

4, Availability —A number of otherwise 
promising variables—government research 
and development expenditures, for example 
——were unavailable for a sufficient number 
of nations. Of the 236 variables used, how- 
ever, 53 per cent were available for at least 
seventy of the eighty-two nations, 86 per 
cent for at least fifty nations, and all for at 
least twenty-five nations. 

5. Objectivit-y—Whenever possible, vari- 
ables were employed that were already in 
quantitative Jorm in the original source: 
169 are of this kind. Forty-two variables 
were frequency counts especially made for 
this study. Of these, twenty-one were char- 
acteristics (like number of UN votes in 
agreement with the United States) that are 
clearly defined. The other twenty-one were 
characteristics (like the number of political 
parties) where judgment enters more in de- 
fining the category. Eleven variables are 
over-all assessments of the presence or ab- 
sence of a ckaracteristic (like whether the 
present government came into power 
through revolution). Finally, for fourteen 
variables (like the degree of voter choice), 
each nation was given a single over-all rat- 
ing on a scale of ordered categories. 

Of these various types of data collection, 
the more objective probably provide more 
satisfactory information. All variables, how- 
ever, are subject to error, and it is impor- 
tant to consider, as in the following section, 
the effects that such error may have. 


DATA RELIABILITY 

The quality of data is affected by prob- 
lems of both definition and measurement. 
One definitional problem is that the varia- 
ble may not apply to some nations—for 
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example, shipping tonnage for Switzerland. 
Such instances—of which there are rela- 
tively few—are treated as missing data. Di- 
vorce illustrates another definitional prob- 
lem. In some countries, couples who live 
apart for many years are much more likely 
to become legally divorced than in other 
countries; thus similar behavior may be re- 
ported differently. Statistics on divorce 
thus combine the behavioral phenomenon 
with its cultural interpretation; the combi- 
nation is of interest itself, but it should not 
be confused with the behavior alone. A 
similar situation occurs when one society 
prefers to budget educational expenditures 
under defense, while another does the re- 
verse. 

Even when definitions are reasonably 
comparable, measurement may be far from 
accurate, Error may result from incomplete 
or inaccurate enumeration or registration, 
or from the process of adjusting from a base 
year to a current year through interpola- 
tion, extrapolation, or balancing. The im- 
plication of such error, however, is different 
—and generally less serious—-for computing 
correlations than it is for characterizing 
individual nations. 

Let x and y be the true values of two vari- 
ables, when each is measured without error, 
and let e, and e, be the error with which 
each is measured. Then in practice, we can 
only correlate x + e, with y -+ ey, rather 
than x with y, as we would like. But if each 
error component is independent of the other 
three components, then the expected effect 
of error is simply to reduce the correlation. 

When error is not independent, it can 
raise or lower the correlation. The amount 
of change in the correlation depends, how- 
ever, on the size of the error e, in compari- 
son with the total range the variable x has 
over nations. In general, the likely margins 
of error in these data are small in relation 
to the variance over nations, so the corre- 
lations are not likely to be greatly affected.*8 


* A 10 per cent error in the population of a na- 
tion—though for purposes of that nation very 
serious—is small in comparison with the ratio of 
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Moreover, analyses of estimates of the 
expected magnitude of errors suggest that 
error may not be highly systematic. For 
each of forty variables, the reliability of 
every nation was rated on a three-point 
scale from the quality codes the United 
Nations provides. Intercorrelations among 
the forty sets of reliabilities were low; there 
was little tendency for some nations to be 
more reliable on all variables, and others 
less reliable on all variables. Further, reli- 
ability of population did not correlate with 
population itself, nor did reliability of the 
GNP correlate with the GNP per capita. 
This lack of system further suggests that 
for present purposes the effect of error is 
not grossly biasing. 

Whatever the reliability, though, of an 
original variable, its value for the present 
analysis may frequently be increased by 
alteration of its scale through norming or 
transformation. 


NORMING 


Most of the variables of this study are of 
more conceptual interest when normed by 
some appropriate divisor. Newspaper circu- 
lation per capita, for example, tells some- 
thing about the intensity of communication, 
whereas newspaper circulation alone re- 
flects largely the population of the nation. 

Among original and normed variables, 
four classes may be distinguished: (a) an 
absolute—a quantity or frequency, like 
population; (b) a proportion—a quantity or 
frequency divided by the whole of which it 
is a part, like the proportion of employment 
in agriculture (agricultural employment/ 
total employment); (c) an average—a 
summated quantity divided by the number 
of units summed over, like the average 


700 to 1 between the populations of China and 
Mongolia. Even if every nation’s population were 
10 per cent in error—randomly high or low--the 
correlation of population with any other variable 
would be little influenced. This is also true for many 
other variables where differences among nations are 
also large. Even variables that are normed by di- 
viding by population have considerable ranges; 
that for GNP per capita is about 50 to 1. 
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wage per employed person (total wages/to- 
tal employment); (d) a ratio—a quantity 
or frequency divided by another quantity 
or frequency not originating from the same 
units, like energy resources per capita (en- 
ergy resources/population). 

The choice of whether to employ a vari- 
able as an absolute, a proportion, an aver- 
age, or a ratio depends largely upon which 
makes better conceptual sense; the same 
principle governs what divisor to employ. In 
the present analysis, population is by far 
the most common norming factor. Second 
in frequency is GNP, which is often em- 
ployed when the numerator represents 
money rather than people. If these norming 
factors were not employed, many variables 
would necessarily correlate mainly with the 
size of the economy or the population. 

Norming also promotes comparability 
across nations, for even when totals are de- 


‘fined or measured incomparably, correlat- 


ed biases in numerator and denominator 
may reduce the error in normed quantities. 
If nations variously under-report the num- 
ber of book titles published, but each na- 
tion under-reports science titles about as 
much as it under-reports books in general, 
then the proportion of science titles report- 
ed will contain relatively less error than the 
total number of titles. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


After variables were normed, they fre- 
quently were transformed, to promote three 
desirable attributes: additivity, normality, 
and homogeneity of variance. Of these, ad- 
ditivity is most important, since correla- 
tion and factor analysis both capture only 
the linear component of a relation between 
two variables. Transformation toward nor- 
mality reduces the chance that the corre- 
lation between two variables is low simply 
because their distributions are shaped dif- 
ferently. For this purpose, any single dis- 
tribution would suffice, but a distribution 
concentrated toward the middle, with no 
large gaps between cases has the further 
advantage of reducing the influence outly- 
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ing cases have upon the correlation. Final- 
ly, homogeneity of variance promotes the 
validity of inference from the results of 
regression analysis. 

To promote additivity and homogeneity 
directly means examining the bivariate re- 
lation between each pair of variables— 
27,730 of them. An appropriate computer 
procedure could render this an efficient and 
desirable operation, but the present ap- 
proach transformed each variable toward 
normality simply on the basis of its uni- 
variate distribution. Doing this tends indi- 
rectly to promote additivity and homo- 
geneity as well. 

Transformations were made only when 
they could materially reduce a grossly out- 
lying value or marked departure from 
normality (as revealed by a x? test); alto- 
gether, 132 variables were transformed.** 


II, DIMENSIONS: SIZE, WEALTH, 
AND POLITICS 


To identify the structure of covariation 
among the 236 national characteristics, 
product-moment correlations were com- 
puted between each pair of variables—em- 
ploying for each correlation only those na- 
tions that had values for both variables. The 


“The particular transformation employed to 
promote normality depended upon the shape of the 
original distribution. A Jarge number of variables 
had marked positive skew, which reflects that many 
nations are small but few large, and many ar2 poor 
but few rich. Such distributions were transformed 
by taking the logarithm of each value. Then if the 
relation between two logarithmically transformed 
variables is linear, this means that in the oziginal 
data percentage change in one variable was linearly 
related to percentage change in the other. Such a 
condition is frequently found when atsolute 
changes fail to be strictly linear functions of one 
another, 

When positive skew is less pronounced, the 
square root transformation produces a closer fit 
to normality, since the logarithmic transformation 
then tends to produce a skew in the opposite 
direction. For the relatively few variables with 
negative skew—wnere nations concentrated toward 
the upper end of the distribution—each value 
was squared. For a number of variables in the form 
of percentages, an inverse sine transformation was 
employed. 
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resulting 236 X 236 correlation matrix was 
factored by the method of principal com- 
ponents, which produced fifteen factors 
that accounted for 77 per cent of the total 
variance among the 236 variables. These 
fifteen factors were then orthogonally ro- 
tated by the varimax procedure.25 

Both before and after rotation, about 
40 per cent of the variance was accounted 
for by the first three factors: size, wealth, 
and politics. Of this variance, wealth ac- 
counted for about 20 per cent and size and 
politics for about 10 per cent each. Exact 
proportions of the variance should not be 
taken too seriously, since they would differ 
somewhat for another sample of variables. 
They do indicate, however, that each di- 
mension clusters many variables, and this 
is especially significant because variables 
were not selected specifically to produce 
these dimensions. 


SIZE 


Of all national characteristics, size is 
probably the most obvious—but this makes 
it no less important. And although popu- 
lation is the most prominent representative 
of size, such variables as a nation’s energy 
resources, arable land, and GNP also load 
highly on this factor. These four highly 
loading measures are conceptually distinct: 
none of them forms a part of any other as, 
for example, defense expenditures does of 
GNP. The conceptual distinction among 
these variables emphasizes that their em- 
pirical relations are more than definition 
or artifact but represent, instead, part of 
the determinate system constituting the 
structure of societies. 

The present analysis says nothing, of 
course, about the nature of the causal 
chain connecting these empirically related 
variables. It is left to other studies to ex- 
plain how resources of land and energy 
may promote larger populations and econ- 
omies and how, in turn, more people and 

= Complete results for all fifteen factors are 
presented in Rummel et al, op. cit., showing 


further that an oblique rotation produces essential- 
ly the same results. 
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more money may result in more land and 
resources, The present analysis does, how- 
ever, specify the strength of such relations 
more precisely than is usually done. 

Appearance of the size dimension is the 
more notable because so many variables 
were normed rather than employed as ab- 
solute quantities. Nor do those variables 
that were employed as absolute quantities 
always relate most highly to the dimen- 
sion of size. Trade and the number of 
motor vehicles, for example, both correlate 
less with population than with the normed 
measure—GNP divided by population—- 
that indexes the second dimension. 


WEALTH 

This factor includes a wide range of 
variables generally associated with eco- 
nomic development: proportion of employ- 
ees in manufacturing, energy consumption 
per capita, life expectancy, telephones per 
capita, etc. More variables relate to this 
factor than to any other, and their corre- 
lations with it are substantial. This indi- 
cates that a single dimension, though it 
does not exhaust the concept of develop- 
ment, nonetheless encompasses many of its 
aspects. 

For this major dimension of develop- 
ment, the variable of GNP per capita is 
highly central and provides an efficient in- 
dex.?® Although national income is for 
some purposes conceptually superior, GNP 
is generally more widely and reliably avail- 
able; further, for the sixty-five nations 
where both measures were available, they 
correlate .97. Either measure is concep- 
tually superior to a measure, like telephones 
per capita, that correlates highly but does 
not enter strongly into theories dealing 
with the entire structure of a society. 

The generality of per capita GNP is 
illustrated by the extent to which this var- 
iable can account for the relations between 
others. Consider, for example, the high 
correlation between telephones per capita 
and deaths from heart disease: 7 = .69. 
From this one need not conclude that heart 
disease promotes telephones, or that tele- 
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phones promote heart disease. More reason- 
ably, both are marks of a rich society, and 
this is consistent with the drop in the 
correlation, when per capita GNP is par- 
tialled out, from .69 to .22. Many other 
variables show similar relations. 


POLITICS 


The variable that best indexes this di- 
mension simply allocates each nation to 
one of three political orientations-—Com- 
munist, neutral, or Western, depending up- 
on whether, in 1955, the nation had mili- 
tary treaties or alliances with the Soviet 
Union, the United States, or neither. For 
purposes of correlation, these three orien- 
tations were scored 0, 1, and 2.77 

It would be desirable, of course, to esti- 
mate a nation’s affiliation with the Soviet 
Union or the United States more finely 
than this ‘three-point scale permits. This 
can be done, objectively, by examining 


' 3" Several problems exist in comparing GNP 
across nations, Among them are these: (a) the 
corresponding “gross material product” of Com- 
munist nations excludes services; (b) exchange 
rates, especially where both free and controlled 
rates exist, are somewhat arbitrary means of con- 
version; (c) differences in purchasing power are 
not reflected; and (d) many goods and services, 
particularly in underdeveloped nations, are pro- 
duced and consumed within households and so 
do not enter the economic record. Nonetheless, 
two reasons argue for its use. First, there is no 
measure that clearly excels it. Second, the error 
in GNP is still small in relation to its range of 
GNP over nations, and so correlations with other 
variables are not likely to be greatly affected 
(see Paul Studenski, The Income of Nations, 
Part Two: Theory and Methodology [New York: 
New York University, 1961], and Oskar Morgen- 
stern, On the. Accuracy of Economic Observations 
[Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963]). 


Such scoring is not meant to assert that the 
political orientation of all neutrals is exactly equal 
toward the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Rather, this scoring simply attempts to use the in- 
formation about political orientation in a fuller 
way than would a dichotomy that combined 
neutrals with Communist or with Western nations, 
In such a dichotomy, disparities among nations in 
the same category would necessarily be greater 
than with the present three-point scale. 
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some of the other variables that contrast a 
nation’s relaticn to the Soviet Union with 
its relation to the United States: UN votes, 
aid received, or translations of English and 
Russian works.*8 


POPULATION, PER CAPITA GNP, AND 
POLITICS AS FACTORS 


_ Now that three factors have been identi- 
fied, there exist two principal needs: (a) 
to derive indexes that score each nation on 
each factor, so that nations’ standings may 
be compared and used in subsequent analy- 
sis; and (b) to display the relation oi each 
variable to each factor, and so better define 
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to produce a factor score tends to defeat, in 
the last stage of factor analysis, the par- 
simony achieved in the first. So it is often 
preferable to weight only a few variables 
In constructing an index for a factor. 
The present analysis goes further yet, 
and selects for each factor a single var- 
iable to represent it. This is possible be- 
cause, for each dimension, there is a vari- 
able that both loads highly and is con- 
ceptually appropriate, Population loads .91 
on the size factor, GNP per capita loads 
.91 on the wealth factor, and political ori- 
entation loads .86 on the politics factor. 
Table 1 shows these values in its first 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS (FACTOR LOADINGS) AMONG POPULATION, PER CAPITA GNP, 
POLITICS, AND FACTORS I, II, AND IT 


OBLIQUE 
FACTOR-VARIABLES 


ORTHOGONAL 
VARIMAX FACTORS 
VARIABLES 
I I III | Population oa Politics 
Population........ 91 —~ 13 — .05 1.00 -— 04 04 
Per capita GNP.... 18 91 .03 — .04 1.00 .10 
Politics aeina ees: — .05 05 86 04 .10 1.00 


the structure that exists among these var- 
iables. Both needs are better served if a 
transformation of the factors is made, as 
later described, so that each is coincident 
with a single prominent variable. 

The usual factor-analvtic procedure for 
obtaining indexes (or factor scores) is to 
compute for each factor an equation that 
gives the value of a nation on that factor 
as a function of its value on some or all of 
the variables. But fo weight many variables 


28 It also appeared possible that the variable 
Communist-neutral-Western might relate non- 
linearly to some characteristics; neutrals might be 
higher or lower than both other groups. For 
this reason, another variable was created—a di- 
chotomy contrasting neutrals with non-neutrals. 
As it turned out, however, neutrality related only 
moderately to most other characteristics; its cor- 
relation with proportion in the military, for exam- 
ple, was only —.17. 


three columns, which comprise the usual 
matrix of factor loadings, shown here only 
for these three variables of the 236. Each 
of these three variables loads high on one 
factor and low on the others, showing that 
it is nearly coincident with the factor, and 
hence a good representative of it. 

At this point, the present analysis de- 
parts still further from the usual procedure 
by actually adopting these three variables 
as the factors themselves. Since the orig- 
inal factors are so close to these prominent 
variables, it seems reasonable that they be 
made to coincide exactly. The location of 
the original varimax factors, after all, re- 
flects several arbitrary elements, and would 
differ, for example, for another rotation 
criterion or another sample of variables. 

The three variables thus become “factor- 
variables,” and the last three columns of 
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Table 1 show how they relate to each 
other. These last three columns, like the 
first three, may be considered a matrix of 
factor loadings—merely on different fac- 
tors. The variable, population, of course 
loads 1.00 on the population factor, and it 
loads —.04 and .04 on the other two fac- 
tor-variables. These values, like factor- 
loadings generally, are also correlations, 
and so the matrix is simply the intercorre- 
lation of the three variables.2® For any 
given variable of the 236, its loadings on 
these three factor-variables are simply its 
correlations with population, per capita 
GNP, and politics. This means that this 
alternative presentation actually requires 
no new computation; Table 3, shown later, 
simply selects correlations from the orig- 
inal matrix. 

In addition, it makes no difference 
whether population, per capita GNP, and 
politics are considered as variables, “fac- 
tor-variables,” or factors. Whatever they 
are termed, such variables are important— 
as the original goals of this research em- 
phasized—because they correlate with 
many other variables. Factor analysis 
helped identify them, but for conceptual- 
izing the results, these variables appear 
better than the hypothetical factors them- 
selves. 

The three prominent variables, as Table 
1 shows, are very nearly uncorrelated. This 
is not only of interest in itself, but it also 
facilitates subsequent analysis. It implies, 
for example, that the combined ability of 


* These factor-variables, unlike the original 
factors, are oblique. Thus “factor loadings” may be 
either “structure coefficients” (which these are), or 
“pattern coefficients” (which show the weighting 
to apply to factors in compositing variables). 
Since these factor-variables correlate so little, 
however, the two types of coefficients are highly 
similar. The new factors also account for slightly 
less variance. This is necessarily so, since these 
three variables were not completely contained in 
the space of the first three principal components, 
which expressly account for the maximum variance 
possible with three dimensions. Because the new 
factors are so highly correlated, though, with the 
old, the reduction in variance is very small. 
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these three variables to predict another can 
be essentially determined from just their 
separate correlations with that variable. 
The independence of population and GNP 
per capita, as Chenery points out, gives the 
analysis of relations across nations an ad- ` 
vantage generally absent from analysis 
over time within nations, where the two 
variables usually increase together.®° 

Making factors coincident with single 
variables clarifies considerably the two ma- 
jor presentations that follow. Section III 
employs these three variables to show the 
relative standing of nations, and groupings 
among them. Section IV uses the correla- 
tions of the three variables with the other 
233 to show the structure among the entire 
set. : 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS 
FACTOR ANALYSES 


- Raymond Cattell’s work substantially 
predates other cross-national factor analy- 
ses. In 1949, he reported factoring seventy- 
two variables (with data through 1937) 
for sixty-nine nations, producing twelve 
factors; later, he eliminated twenty-nine 
generally less developed nations and re- 
peated the analysis on the same data, again 
obtaining twelve factors.*! The five factors 
from the first analysis that compare most 
closely with those of the second were called 
Enlightened Affluence vs. Narrow Poverty; 
Cultural Pressure vs. Direct Ergic Expres- 
sion; Vigorous, Self-Willed Order vs. Un- 
adapted Perseveration; Size; and Poor 
Cultural Integration and Morale vs. Good 
Internal Morality. 

The names, which are meant to describe 
the “syntality” (or collective personality) 
of a nation, illustrate, in contrast with the 
factors of the present study, how more or 


* Hollis B. Chenery, “Patterns of Industrial 
Growth,” American Economic Review, L (Septem- 
ber, 1960), 624-54, 


“ Cattell, op. cit.; Raymond B. Cattell, H. Breul, 
and H. Parker Hartman, “An Attempt at More 
Refined Definition of the Cultural Dimensions of 
Syntality in Modern Nations,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XVII (August, 1952), 408-21. 
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less interpretation can go into naming. The 
present strategy has been to minimize in- 
terpretation, in the hope of promoting 
generality. However factors are named, 
though, they are best compared by exam- 
ining individual variables. Such examina- 
tion shows that the size factors compare 
and that “vigorous order” corresponds to 
the wealth factor that per capita GNP in- 
dexes. 

Berry, using forty-three economic and 
geographic variables for ninety-five nations 
and dependencies, found four factors.%? Of 
these, by far the largest was a “‘technolog- 
ical” factor which, rotated slightly, cor- 
responds closely to the present wealth fac- 
tor. The wealth factor also matches the 
single factor of economic development 
found by Schnore to account for nearly all 
the common variance among twelve eco- 
nomic and demographic variables for sev- 
enty-five nations.*4 

Adelman and Morris factored twenty- 
three variables for seventy-four nations to 
determine how social and political variables 
related to economic development.** Their 
first two factors account for most ‘of the 
variance, and a rotation of these causes 
them to correspond moderately to the pres- 
ent factors of wealth and politics. Sample 
differences probably detract from higher 
correspondence, since they used only un- 
derdeveloped nations. Gregg and Banks 
factored sixty-eight variables, mostly se- 
lected from Banks and Textor’s Cross-Poli- 
ty Survey and presumably for the same 
sample of 115 nations.” Their variables 
were almost solely political, so it is reason- 
able that their largest factor, accounting 
for about one-fourth of the variance, cor- 


2 Berry, op. cit. 
8 Schnore, op. cit. 


“Irma Adelman and Cynthia Taft Morris, 
“A Factor Analysis of the Interrelationship between 
Social and Political Variables and Per Capita Gross 
National Product,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, LX XTX (November, 1965), 555-78. 


6 The data appear in Banks and Textor, op. cit.; 
the factor analysis in Gregg and Banks, op. cit. 
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responds closely to the present politics 
factor. Russett, using broadly representa- 
tive data from his World Handbook of 
Political and Social Indicators, factored 
fifty-four objective variables for’ eighty- 
two countries.’ His first three factors, 
Economic Development, Communism, and 
Size account for 50 per cent of the variance, 
and match very closely the three dimen- 
sions of the present analysis. 

- Thus, size, wealth, and politics account 
for substantial proportions of the variance, 
not only in the present analysis of 236 
variables, but also in studies with fewer, 
and less broadly representative variables. 
It is particularly remarkable that this 
agreement results from studies of such 
varying disciplmary orientation: psychol- 
ogy, geography, demography, economics, 
and political science (the last two studies). 
The importance of the resulting dimensions 
is further demonstrated, in the following 
section, by their ability to sort nations 
into meaningful groupings.?§ 


For at least two reasons, the interpretation 
of the factor structure, and particularly the pro- 
portion of variance accounted for, is open to ques- 
tion. First, many of the variables were ratings, 
so that any rater halo across variables would 
promote spurious correlations and factors. Second, 
over half of the variables are simply linear com- 
binations of other variables, and so their cor- 
relation is a mathematical necessity. For example, 
variable 53, bicameral legislature, is just the oppo- 
site of variable 52, unicameral legislature, and the 
loadings of these two variables, on all factors, 
are exactly the same except that the signs are 
reversed. 


The data appear in Russett et al, op. cit., 
the factor analysis in Bruce M. Russett, “Delineat- 
ing International Regions,” in Singer, op. cid. 


This can be done by factoring the relations 
between nations rather than variables, producing 
factors that represent groupings of nations. Such 
inverse or Q-factor analysis has been conducted 
by Berry, of. c#t.; Russett, of. cit.; and Arthur 
S. Banks and Phillip M. Gregg, “Grouping Polit- 
ical Systems: Q-Factor Analysis of A Cross-Polity 
Survey,” American Behavioral Scientist, TX (No- 
vember, 1965), 3-6. Russett goes on to use his 
factors in the analysis of “regional” groupings, 
though more than region is involved, since, for 
example, Japan is with the “North Atlantic” factor. 


DIMENSIONS OF NATIONS 


HI. THE CONFIGURATION OF NATIONS ON 
SIZE, WEALTH, AND POLITICS 


The nature of these dimensions and their 
interrelations can be further elucidated by 
examining where individual nations stand 
on the dimensions and what groups of na- 
tions are similar, 


PORTRAYING RELATIONS AMONG POPULATION, 
GNP, PER CAPITA GNP, AND POLITICS 


Figure 1 plots the position of each na- 
tion (abbreviated as in Table 2) on the 
two absolute quantities, population and 
GNP.3® These two are of course related, 
but by no means perfectly. Their correla- 
tion of .82 allows individual disparities— 
nations whose GNP is substantially higher 
or lower than the average for nations of 
their population. 

Both population and GNP are plotted 
logarithmically, so their ratio—GNP per 
capita—appears as a straight line for any 
given value. Figure 1 shows lines for $600, 
$300, and $150 per year—chosen because 
in 1955 these levels distinguished rather 
sharply among nations. Nations equally 
distant from these lines have equal per 
capita GNP. For example, Burma, Paki- 
stan, and China—though of widely differ- 
ing GNP and population—are about equal- 
ly poor, and so are about equally far from 
the line GNP/cap = $150. 

The logarithmic scaling of Figure 1 pro- 
vides yet another meaningful variable: 
GNP multiplied by population, which in- 
creases linearly from lower left to upper 
right. This product, and similar ones, have 
been suggested as measures of national 
power, which reflects that powerful nations 
are not only rich but large. 

This measure does not directly incor- 
porate military strength, and so it is by 
no means a complete index of national 
power. In some ways it appears—as the 
position of China and India suggests— 
more to index merely prominence. A nation 


Mongolia, with a population estimated at 
831,000 and a GNP of less than $50 million, is 
off the graph at the bottom left. 
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with both a large population and a large 
economy (even if the first is too large for 
the second) is unlikely to be ignored; if 
not powerful at present, it may become 
so. It seems to be largely its population 
that causes India, whose GNP is barely 
larger than Canada’s, to figure more prom- 
inently in world affairs. Similarly, New 
Zealand’s GNP about equals Egypt’s, but 
with only one-tenth the population, its 
prominence does not.*® 

Altogether, Figure 1, through its two 
axes and two diagonals, presents four var- 
iables of conceptual interest: population, 
GNP, per capita GNP, and GNP X popu- 
lation. Of the six relations among these 
variables, however, only one approaches 
empirical independence—the relation þe- 
tween population and GNP per capita. 

As Figure 1 shows, large nations can be 
either rich or poor, and the same is true 
for small nations. This essential independ- 
ence makes the pair of variables, popula- 
tion and per capita GNP, preferable for 
many purposes to the pair, population and 
total GNP. In the former pair, gross pop- 
ulation is reflected in only one measure 
rather than both, and hence economy can 
be analyzed independently of population. 


GROUPING OF NATIONS 


If population and pér capita GNP rep- 
resent important dimensions, then nations 
similar on these two should be generally 
similar on a number of characteristics, The 
factor analysis demonstrated this to be so, 
and Figure 1 illustrates the groupings that 
result. l 

Viewed against the full range of varia- 
tion among nations, the relative similarity 
of certain sets is considerable. The size and 
wealth of the Soviet Union and the United 
States distinguish them from other nations 
as sharply as the size and poverty of China 
and India distinguish them. 

“The importance of population to a nation’s 
power is treated extensively by Katherine Organ- 
ski and A. F. K. Organski, in their Population 


and World Power (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1961). 
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Frc. 1.—Population, GNP, and GNP per capita for eighty-two nations 


DIMENSIONS OF NATIONS 


Nations in the same geographical loca- 
tion tend strongly to have similar size, 
wealth, and politics. (This last variable 
is indicated in Fig. 1 by lettering style: 
bold for Communist nations, light for neu- 
trals, tall for Western nations.) France, 
Italy, West Germany, and the United 
Kingdom all have populations of about 
fifty million, per capita GNP’s consider- 
ably above average, and Western alliances. 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and the 
Central American nations—Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Panama—have very small popu- 
lations and per capita GNP’s somewhat 
below the world average. The four Scan- 
dinavian nations, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, all have high GNP’s and populations 
between 3 and 11 million. Another group- 
ing comprises the seven Eastern European 
nations, all of medium size and somewhat 
higher than average per capita GNP: East 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

Among each of the three political orien- 
tations—Communist, neutral, and Western 
—there are nations that are rich and poor, 
large and small. The result is that politics, 
too, is empirically independent—of both 
(log) population and (log) per capita 
GNP. This essential lack of correlation 
between size, wealth, and politics is of 
course not a necessity; it- simply happens 
to be true at present as a result of the 
complex of political, economic, demo- 
graphic, and other influences that have 
operated over decades and centuries. 
Whatever the cause, though, it means that, 
for example, the average nation of Western 
politics is no richer than the average Com- 
munist nation. This is true even though 
the Western nations as a group have a 
greater over-all wealth per individual, 
since as it happens, the largest Western 
nation is the richest, whereas the largest 
Communist nation is the poorest. 

Table 2 displays the national groupings 
that size, wealth, and politics produce. The 
dividing lines are somewhat arbitrary, 
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though the gap of ten million between the 
population of France and Mexico appears 
to create a reasonable division. The divi- 
sions of per capita GNP are the same as in 
Figure 1. Nations with per capita GNP 
over $600 appear fairly distinct from the 
others, though at lower levels the groups 
are less sharply discriminated. Nonethe- 
less, nations that are grouped on size, 
wealth, and politics are generally similar 
on a large number of other characteristics 
as well. To see on just what other char- 
acteristics such nations are similar means 
determining with what characteristics these 
three dimensions correlate. 


IV. CORRELATES OF SIZE, WEALTH, 
AND POLITICS 


To call size, wealth, and politics impor- 
tant means, in the present context, in part 
simply that they relate to many other 
variables, Knowing these three enables one 
to predict a large number of other char- 
acteristics—at a level, the present analysis 
suggests, probably higher than that 
achieved by nearly any other set of three 
variables. If one were to know but three 


characteristics of a nation, then popula- 


tion, GNP per capita, and political orien- 
tation would seem to be a good choice. 


THE USE OF CORRELATION 


Just how well the other variables are 
predicted is indicated by their correlations, 
in Table 3, with each of the three dimen- 
sions, This table, as explained earlier, may 
be viewed as a matrix of factor loadings on 
these three factor-variables,*4 but it is 
more direct to consider it at its simplest— 
just as correlations between variables. Cor- 
relation, however, is not the only way—or 
the most usual—to present cross-national 
relations, and so it may be well to consider 
some of the characteristics that appear to 
make it especially suitable here. 

“The multiple correlation, in the last column of 
Table 3, can also be interpreted factor-analytically, 
since its square equals the communality for the 


given variable with respect to these three factor- 
variables, 


TABLE 2 
82 NATIONS GROUPED BY SIZE, WEALTH, AND POLITICS® 


POPULATION 
GNP 
Per CAPITA 
Under 6} Million 63-35 Million Over 35 Million 
FIN Finland SWD Sweden USR USSR 
SWZ Switzerland 
AUL Australia FRN France 
Over $600 DEN Denmark BEL Belgium GMW Germany (West) 
NEW New Zealand CAN Canada UNK United Kingdom 
NOR Norway NTH Netherlands USA United States 
VEN Venezuela 
IRE Ireland CZE Czechoslovakia ITA Italy 
ISR Israel HUN Hungary 
POL Poland 
a o pi RUM Rumania 
osta Rica 
$300-$600 | FEB Lebanon AUS Austria 
PAN Panamą 
URU Uruguay ARG Argentina 
COL Columbia 
UNS Un. So. Africa 
ALB Albania | BUL Bulgaria JAP Japan 
GME Germany (East) 
SAU Saudi Arabia 
; YUG Yugoslavia 
DOM Dominican Rep. 
ECU Ecuador CHL Chile 
$150-$300 ELS EI Salvador GRC Greece 
GUA Guatemala MEX Mexico 
HON Honduras PHL Philippines 
IRQ Iraq POR Portugal 
NIC Nicaragua SPN Spain 
TAI Taiwan 
TUR Turkey 
MON Mongolia KON Korea (North) CHN China 
VIN Vietnam (North) 
CAM Cambodia IND India 
LAO Laos AFG Afghanistan INS Indonesia 
LBR Liberia BUR Burma 7 
LBY Libya EGP Egypt BRA Brazil 
SYR Syria ETH Ethiopia PAK Pakistan 
Under $150 YEM Yemen NEP Nepal 
l IRN Iran 
BOL Bolivia l 
HAI Haiti CEY Ceylon 
JOR Jordan KOS Korea (South) 
PAR Paraguay PER Peru 


TLD Thailand 
VTS Vietnam (South) 


a Within each of the twelve size-wealth combinations, nations appear in order of political orientation: Communist nations (if 
any) first, then neutrals, then Western nations. Three-letter abbreviations are those used in Figure 1. 


DIMENSIONS OF NATIONS 


The most obvious difference is in the 
greatly reduced bulk achieved by repre- 
senting each relation by a single value, 
rather than by a separate table. Presented 
by cross-classification as in Banks and 
Textor,** the bivariate correlations of 
Table 3 would require about seventy jour- 
nal pages of two-way tables. To present the 
n-way tables that the multiple correlations 
summarize would require as much addi- 
tional space. The gain, however, is more 
than space alone, for the compactness also 
makes it much easier to consider the en- 
tire structure of relations. 

At the same time correlation provides 
a more summary output measure, it also 
recognizes finer distinctions in the input 
data. Instead, for example, of classifying 
Burma and Indonesia into the same popu- 
Jation category (as does the above cross- 
tabulation), correlational analysis simply 
employs their precise values-—20 and 82 
million.*8 | 

Correlation also specifies the magnitude 
of a relation, not just its statistical signif- 
icance. Too often when tabular relations 
are analyzed, only the significance level is 
computed (as with x°); magnitude is not 
assessed, though subsequent interpretation 
often implicitly assumes it to be higher 
than it is. Knowledge of the actual corre- 
lation might temper such interpretation. 

The present analysis, for example, finds 
correlations far from perfect between char- 
acteristics sometimes considered as almost 
invariable concomitants. Urbanization (pro- 
portion of population in cities over 20,000) 
and industrialization (proportion of popu- 
lation working in industry) might be an 
example; they actually correlate but .69, 


€ Banks and Textor, op. cit. 


Vike a fourfold table, a product-moment cor- 
relation fails to take account of non-linear relations. 
Frequently, however, transformations (e.g., loga- 
rithmic) of the original continuous variables 
will decrease the amount of systematic non-lineer- 
ity. If not, polynomial regression (using, e.g., x, 
x2, x3) may be employed. Interactions may be 
considered by using cross-product terms (e.g., x4, 
xy, xyz) 
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showing that somewhat less than half their 
variance is in common. In general, the di- 
rection of most correlations displayed -in 
Table 3 may not be surprising, yet know- 
ing the level of correlation adds consider- 
able precision.*4 


ALLOCATION OF VARIABLES TO DIMENSIONS 


To clarify how these variables group to- 
gether, they have been classified by the 
dimension or dimensions to which they 
relate. The first section of Table 3 presents 
fifteen variables that relate mainly to size; 
the second section presents sixty-one var- 
iables relating mainly to wealth; the third 
section, twenty-four variables relating 
mainly to politics. The fourth section pre- 
sents twenty-five variables relating to both 
size and wealth, and the following four 
sections present thirty variables relating 
to other combinations of two and three 
dimensions. Finally, the last section pre- 
sents thirty-six variables not highly re- 
lated to any of the three dimensions. Al- 
together, 191 variables are presented. 
Omitted are a number of rated variables 
extensively analyzed elsewhere, and a 
few variables whose construction is too 
complex to describe adequately in Table 3. 


“Correlation frequently is useful as an initial 
and gross screen, even when one eventually wants 
to examine individual nations. Ginsburg (op. cit., 
p. 6), using similar cross-national data, but quite 
different presentation, suggests a similar screening 
procedure. His Atlas of Economic Development 
has a map for each variable, and the map for 
per capita GNP folds out to place it side-by-side 
with the map for any other variable. Then per 
capita GNP can be compared with the other 
variable; one scans back and forth between the 
two maps, looking for correspondences. In this 
way, one can see in general for which other 
characteristics nations are high and low in the 
same way they are for per capita GNP. But 
this information, of course, is summarized in the 
correlation. This suggests computing correlations 
first, then, for those variables whose correlation 
proves of interest, consulting a map or other 
representation that gives values for individual 
nations. 

“Rudolph J. Rummel, “Dimensions of Conflict 


Behavior within and between Nations,” General 
Systems Yearbook, VIII (1962), 1-50. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION OF POPULATION, GNP PER CAPITA, AND POLITICAL ORIENTATION 
WITH 191 NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


VARIABLE?:D N 


A. 15 Variables Related Mainly to 


MEAN” AND Units4 


30,700,000 
33,200,000 
266,000 
146,000 sq. km. 
1,260,000 sq. km. 
63/sq.km. 
Ey 10" kwh. 


TRANSFORMATION 


Size 


Log X 
Log X 
Log X° 
Log X 
Log X 
Log X 
Log X 
VX 


Log X 


B. 61 Variables Related Mainly to Wealth 


Ds POPU AON 2554.8 eieaa 82 
157. Population with territories........ 81 
57. Military personnel................ 80 
47. Arable national land area......... 80 
48. National area.............000 eee 82 
6. Population/national land area..... 81 
62. Potential energy resources......... 74, 
196. Number of states contiguous....... 82 
10. Pop. largest city/largest 4......... 79 
146. Trade/GNP......ssesoresorsse. 69 
218: Ezports/GNP rasai ii ienaa 71 
142. Translations/domestic books....... 36 
118. Pop. largest religion/pop........... 60 
61. Federalist (vs. unitary) govt........| 82 
17. Average length last 2 govts........ 69 
127. ODs ceran Dn ween wa tak 75 
30. Fixed capital formation/GNP...... 38 
116. Energy consumption (coal equiva- 
INE) /DOPsix-acacasa veqendet sue oes 
115. Potential energy resources/pop.....| 74 
22. Political developmentf............ 7 
104. Govt. revenue] Zout expenditures. .) 73 
204. Import duties/imports............ 54 
1. Agricultural population/pop....... 66 
105. Agric. Soke labor JOLO unii 72 
2. Agricultural production/GNP...... 66 
9. Pop. of cities 20,000+/pop........ 77 
121. Industrial workers/pop............ 71 
141. Industrial output/ind. workers. ....| 44 





s Most variables are taken from the Demographic Yearbook, Statistical Yearbook, or other UN publications, though several other sources are 


$411/cap. 
17% 


1.1 tons/cap. 
6.5 10%wh/cap. 


0% 
$2,040/cap. 


Log X 
Log X 
Log X 


> 
VX 


Log X 
Log X 


For the source, and full definition of each variable, see Rummel et al., op. cit. (see n. 1 above). 


b 165 of the variables are for the single year 1955; 26 others are for a year or years as follows: 1, 1944-58; 8, 1953-57; 30, 1956; 43, 19! 
46, 1958; 49, 50, 1931-40; 63, 96, 212, 1955 or 1957; 91-94, 1950; 150, 152, 153, 154, 1954-56; 156, 223, 1954-57; 159, 160, 183, 224, 1954; 182, 


189, 1955-58. 


c Means are per nation: values are computed separately for each nation (on the untransformed data), then averaged. Variables cumulate: 


time (e.g., GNP) are reparted for a one-year period. 


d When no units are specified, the variable is either a frequency count (most commonly of persons) or a rating (in which case its range is 


following the variable name). 
e One nation, whose value was more than 5 standard deviations below the mean after the transformation, was eliminated. 
t A rating by Phillips Cutright (op. cit., see n, 7 above) of legislative party competitiveness and executive responsibility. 
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IIll 


Popu- 
lation 


CORRELATION 
GNP/ | Poli- 
cap. tics 


— .04| —.10 
— .01} —.07 
.15| —.29 
.0O} —.12 
—.06 .00 
.03| —.15 
.37) —.13 
— .06} —.23 
—.13) .16 
.00) = .24 
05} 221 
.26| —.29 
—.18) .22 
17 12 
— .05} —.20 
1.00} .04 
.55| — .06 
.86] .O1 
.53| —.06 
69) 34 
.35] —.10 
—.48| .02 
— 84) —.21 
—.79| —.07 
—.74| —.07 
70) 21 
.84| —.09 
cio) l2 


TABLE 3— Continued 


CORRELATION 


VARIABLI® b N Mean? AND Unrrsd "TRANSFORMATION 


Popu- | GNP/ | Poli- 
lation | cap. tics 


All 3 





B. 61 Variables Related Mainly to Wealth—Continued 


. Motor vehicles/pop............... a7 .023 /cap. Log X —.14) .84 .30) -.89 
. Air passenger travel/pop.......... 58 | 48 km/cap. Log A —.27  .65) .20 .71 
. Road length/national land area. 79 | 32 km/sq.km. Log 18.61; —.03| 64 
» RR length/national land area..... 8i | 3.1km/sq.km. Los doox -+1) 24 .56 .09)  .62 
. RR length/ ¥ area Xpop.8......... 82; 39 ey ee -persons!/2 Log (X-+-1) 13, .70) 08) 72 
. Railroad freight/pop...... eee 67 | 640 ton-km/cap. Log (X-++1) 34) 67) —.22) .79 
. Cinema attendance/pop........... 76 | 6.9/cap. VX .03|  .72) —.01| 72 
. Newspaper circulation/pop........ 79 .12/cap/day VX .O7| = .88 .02| .88 
. Newsprint consumption/pop....... 66 5.4 kg/cap. Log X —.01; .86 .12| .87 
. Book titles published/pop....... ...| 64 | 21/100,000 Log X 10; .57 —.24 .63 
. Library circulation/pop............ 38 1.4/cap. Log X —.09) .79) —.23) .84 
e Telephones/pop............--.55. 76 .045/cap. Log X —.05; .90| .17; .91 
. Radio receivers/pop.....-..-....-. 78 Al /cap. Log X —.03; . .83) .16) .86 
. Domestic mail/pop............6-. 60 | 57/cap. Log X 04, .79| 09; .80 
. Foreign mail sent+-recd/pop. ..... 47 8.5/cap. Log X —.27; 68 .00} .72 
. Intl. organizations headquartered...| 80 | 15 Log (X-+1) .32} .62 18 73 
. Foreign visitors. ........osaasssa 51 | 1,101,000 Log X 24 .62; .i5 .69 
n Foreign visitors/pop.............. Si 8.7% Log X — 38} .58} .24) .70 
» Foreign col. seidentevall studiis 55 5.2% VX —.26| .34 —.06] .42 
Primary pupils/pop. 5-14 yrs...... 71 | 50% ~=- -09| .79| —.06|} .80 
» Female pri. & sec. stud./stud.......| 74 | 41% Xe ae se, — 0i; .65| .04) .65 
Second. & higher students/pop.. . | 82 2.1% Sini V 1X .27| =.66} =.20} .75 
. IHiterates 10 yrs.+/pop. 10 yrs. +..| 64 44% Sint ¥.01X | —.09} —.83| —.10 84 
. Tuberculosis deaths/pop........... 54 | 34/100,000 Log .30} —.55| —.14)° .62 
. Typhoid deaths/pop.............. 63 2.9/100 ,000 Ter “iox41). +1) „05| —.62| .22| .66 
. Heart disease deaths/pop.......... 50 | 160/100 ,000 Sin? ¥ 00LY 16} = .69} — 31 76 
. Cancer deaths/pop. T ..{ 51 | 102/100,000 “= 09; 672) —.24) .75 
. % Dwellings with running water...| 32 4570 — .18} .65; .03| .68 
. Mean temperature............... 71 | 16°C. oo —.16} —.62| .28) .70 
. (Cal. consumed — geen) es ..| 34 3.8% (X-+1.8)? —.24| .80)/ —.14) .84 
. Sugar supply/pop... ....| 47 | 27 kg/cap. == — 24) .66| .16) .70 
. Food expend./total priv. exp. E ETA 50 | 44% =-~ .28} —.74| —.14| .79 
. Pop./hospital beds............... 80 | 1,020/bed Log X „07! —.83) —.07| = .84 
. Population/physicians ............ 79 | 21,000/phys. Log X — 01] —.74) —.10) .75 
. Live births/pop.. .........+ese005 72 | 31/1,000 nae — 22} —.55} = .05 59 
. Infant R births. .....,... 64 | 70/1,000 mw .01| —.67| — .08 67 
. Birth rate & inf. mor. error: 0—4*...j 60 mmm — 23| —.64| 18 7i 
. UN population error estimate!..... 74 Log (X it) — 25) —.44) —.13} = .53 
. Life expectancy. ..........--000-- 55 | 56 yrs. _ 605) .81| —.15| .82 
. Population 0-15 yrs/pop........... 59 | 34% woe —.15) —.71] .28 78 


€ From Norton Ginsburg, op. cit. (see n. 20 above), p. 64. 
k Sum of separate 0-2 ratings of error in each measure, based upon UN assessment of coverage and completeness of registration, 


i“ = B +tT, where E is the range of per cent error in the current estimate, B the range of per cent error imputed to base data, £ the num- 

of years since base data were established, and T the range of annual per cent error imputed to the time adjustment” (Demographic Yearbook, 1960, 

). Specified values for given categories of B, t, and T are applied to the roughly corresponding categories listed for each nation for 1955 popula- 
, in Demographic Yearbook, 1956, pp. 135-50. 
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TABLE 3—Centinued 


VARIABLES b N MEAN’ AND Units TRANSFORMATION 


B. 61 Variables Related Mainly to Wealth—Continued 


117. Native born/pop................. 58 | 95% Xr 

25. Mongolians/pop.................. 76 | 20% --- 

24, Caucasians/pop.................. 64 | 20% ~-- 
100. Protestants/pop.................. 76 | 17% Log (X+1) 
102. Mohammedans/pop............... 75 | 17% Log (X-+1) 
101. Buddhists/pop.................5. 71 | 6.7% Log (X-+1) 
119. Pop. largest lang. group/pop....... 66 | 717% --~ 

69. Language groups=1% of pop...... 67 2.6 Log X 


C. 24 Variables Related Mainly to Politics 


185. Politics: Comm=0, neu=1, West=2| 82 1.4 --- 
187. Commitment: t=non-neutral...... 82 | 73% ~-- 
193. UN votes: % with U.S.—% against} 56 | 20% --- 
192. UN votes: % with USS.R.-G 


DURING icc tan nh ea E T E 56 | 28% --- 
131. Engl. translations/Engl.+ Russ..... 25. 16% xX? 
132. Engl. translations/all trans........ 27 | 38% --- 
133. Russ. translation3/all trans........ 35 | 13% Log (10X-++-1) 
213. Air dist. to U.S./dist. to U.S.+ 
USS eee ae ee 80 | 59% Siny OLX 
190. U.S. economic aid received........ 63 | $33,000,000 Log (X+1075+-1) 
189. U.S. aid rec./U.S. aid+ U.S.S.R. 
DE Ch hehe natn aru GBS eek ae 68 | 77% --- 
211. Western trade/west.-+Comm. trade; 69 | 92% --- 
147. Sea-borne trade/GNP............ 69 3.4 kg/$ Log (X + 108+ 1) 
223. (UN contr./GNP)/(GNP/cap.)....| 78 | .004%/$100 GNP/cap.| Log (X-107-++1) 
214. Emigrants/pop.................-. 43 56% Log X 
215. Immigrants/pop.................. 52 AT% Log X 
28. Labor force/pop.............00005 67 | 42% --- 
106. Female workers/labor force........ 65 | 28% --- 
96. Law students/college students.. ... 61 | 12% Log (X¥-+1) 
99. Roman Catholics/pop............. 77 | 38% Sin y~ 101X 
98. Religious holidays................ 80 5.1 VX 
68. National holidays................ so | 10 Log X 
89. Protein consumpt./calorie con...... 49 .028 gm/cal --- 
19. Freedom of opposition: 0-2)........ 80 1.4 --- 
231. Error in GNP: rating 0-2£......... 66 24, --- 


D. 25 Variables Related to Both Size and Wealth 


11. GNP... aa: 75 | $13,000,000,000 Log X 
138. National income................. 67 | $11,000,000 ,000 Log X 


i (0) none; (1) restricted (opposition not allowed to campaign for control of government); (2) unrestricted. 
k Rating based upon UN notes on modes of estimation of GNP and of exchange rate. 
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Popu- 
lation 


| 


Haii 


.82 
.80 


CORRELATION 
GNP/ | Poli- 
cap. tics 
— 42| —.18 
— Ai} —.18 
13) —.07 
.60 10 
= 50| —.22 
—.37| —.15 
.35| —.07 
—.37] —.16 
„04! 1.00 
:17 .36 
34 72 
— 39) — 71 
.20 .85 
„10 83 
.08| —.70 
— 02); —.55 
~~ 18 . 60 
15 19 
—.14, .57 
17 Al 
— 09 43 
-25 RF 
.29 igo 
.13) —.58 
— 04| — .35 
— 07 .33 
.19 34 
.00 44 
— Jj 98 
17, —.42 
.22; .58 
.05| —.77 
.55) —.17 
.49) — .08 


All 


VARIABLE® sb N 


TABLE 3—Continued 


MEAN” AND Units? 


TRANSFORMATION 


D. 25 Variables Related to Both Size and Wealth—Continued 


43. Electricity generation............., 78 
$4. Steel production............... eked 
“2. Energy consumption (coal equiv.)..} 78 
55. Energy production (coal equiv.)....| 76 
4. Energy prod. (coal equiv.)/pop.....} 76 
39. Energy production population... .| 76 
35. Defense expenditures............. 65 
58. Local political autonomy: 0-4!..... 37 
73. Air passenger travel.............. 58 
#4, Motor vehicles.............--005, 77 
37. Accidental deaths/pop............ 49 
78. Railroad length.................. 79 
29. Rail freight/rail length............ 64 
45. Trade (exports+-imports).......... 73 
IDs SER DOLS esiaren Saws tis cara ss 76 
KO. Customs tax revenue/total rev.....! 58 
K9. Foreign mail sent-+-received....... 48 
)0. Foreign students in country....... 55 
32. Embassies & legations in country...| 67 
51. Embassies & legations abroad...... 67 
31. Representatives to UN......... gap SF 
UN assessment: % of total........ 56 
j 


. UN tech. assistance contributed....} 79 


19X 10° kwh 


5,200,000 tons 
40,000,000 tons 
40 ,000 ,000 tons 
1.4 tons/cap. 
4.710" ton-persons 


$996,000, 000 
2.5 


1.1 10° pass.-km. 


970 ,000 


41 /100,000 
15,000 km. 


2,400,000 tons/km. 
$2,300 ,000 , 000 
$1,100,000; 000 


26% 


? 


3% 


130,000,000 
900 


1. 
$1,100,000 


Log X 
Log (.001X-+1) 
Log X 


Log (X +1) 


Log X 
Log (X +1) 


im t tag 


Log X l 
Log X 
Log (X-10-5-4+1) 


E. 10 Variables Related to Both Wealth and Western Politics 


99. Memberships in intergovt. orgs..... 80 
i0. Memberships in non-governmental 
international organizations. ....... 80 
K8. Accept intl. court justice: 0-2"..... 82 
46. Freedom of press: rating 0-2°...... 81 
10. Voter choice: 0-4P................ 80 
17. Minimum voting age............. 65 
38. Possession of colonies: yes=1...... 82 
16. Natl. area/area with territories..... 82 
41. Air distance from U.S............. 81 
$2. % of missing data................ 82 


Log (X+1) 


CoRRELATION 


Popu- | GNP/ | Poli- 


lation | cap. tics 
.62 .70} — .03 
.59) = =.61] —.01 
.68 61) — .09 
.69 SH —.14 
.46 .60| —.14 
.80 „42| —.12 
74) .471| —.09 
34 .46| —.21 
38 04 22 
56 70 14 
26 30) 09 
59 41 09 
58| .41| — .26 
61 .68} — .03 
62 „65 03 
—.47| —.42 02 
55 62 07 
58 .58| — .09 
42 54 22 
61 56 11 
58 .38 17 
76 .56 —.07 
53 53 27 
23}  .62 56 
28 67 42 
—.19 er 38 
— .03 33 52 
—.04 .34 40 
09: 627 40 
SIS 50 .32 
—.14 —.36| —.26 
.18} —.31| —.25 
—,25| —.65| —.50 


i Rating of extent to which council and executive of local and intermediate government are elected rather than appointed, 


m The discrepancy between these two means represents the growth of diplomatic representation from 1950 (embassies and legations in own coun- 
«) to 1955 (embassies and legations abroad). 


a (0) do not accept jurisdiction; (1) accept with reservations; (2) accept unconditionally. 
© Based upon a United Press survey of world-wide censorship as of December, 1954 (New York Times, January 9, 1955), 
P (0) no voting; (1) single party, no effective primary; (2) single party with effective primary; (3) multi-party, extreme parties banned; (4) multi- 
rty unrestricted. 
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All 3 


TABLE 3-—-Continued 


VARIABLES 1b N MEAN” AND Unrts¢ TRANSFORMATION 


F. 4 Variables Related to Both Wealth and Non-Western Politics 


33. Manufacturing production/GNP ... n 24% 


144. Military personnel/pop........... 87% Log (X-10!-++- fe 
124. Comm. party membership/pop..... i aa 1% Log (1000X-++1) 
VX 


197, UN fellowships received.......... 


G. 7 Variables Related to Size, Wealth, and Western Politics 


152. Treaties contracted............... 82 | 23/yr. Log (X+1) 

153. Military treaties contracted....... 82 | 2.1/yr. Log (X-+1) 

150. Multilateral treaties contr......... 82 | 7.6/yr. Log (X+1) 

198. UN fellows in country............ 80 | 52 Log (X +1) 

199. Immigrants. ......sussussensases. 52 | 34,000 VX 

130. Seaborne trade..............-0005 70 | 19,000,000 tons Log (.001X +1) 
111. Coastline/ ¥area................. 57 | 6.9 VX 


H. 9 Variables Related to Size, Wealth, and Non-Western Politics 


40. Land distribution equality?........ 40 | 26% --- 
41. Smallest prop. owning 50% land. ..| 40 | 6.7% Log X 
107. Science books publ/all books....... 61 | 17% — 
63. Sci. & engr. stud. /higher stud...... 64 | 24% -~ 
26. Marriages/pop..............2-00- 61 | 7.4/1000 X? 
72. Divorces/total married............ 38 37% aa 
7. Population growth rate........... 77 | 1.9% -au 
209. Agricultural exports/exports....... 59 | 59% Sin! J OLX 
202. Raw materials exports/exports..... 73 | 74% X? 


I. 36 Variables Not Highly Related to Size, Wealth, or Politics 


67. Nationalities >1% of pop.......... 67 2.1 Log X 
70. Ethnic groups>1% of pop......... 70 2.9 Log X 
120. Pop. largest ethnicity/pop......... 67 14% --- 
23. Negroes/pop...... n.n snan uresen. 64 6.2% Log (10X+1) 
66. Religious groups>1% of pop...... 68 2.4 --- 
108. Religious books publ/all books..... 61 5.9% VX 
91. Need for achievement’............ 38 — .13 std. scores --- 
92. Need for affiliation’... ........... 38 — .08 std. scores ==- 
93. Need for power™.................. 38 — .08 std. scores --~ 
94, Other directedness: rank 1-38". .... 38 19 --- 


Popu- 
lation 


j 


CORRELATION 
GNP/ | Poli- 
cap. tics 
52| —~ .49 
31) ~ .26 
40, — .43 
— .37 .39 
.59 48 
.33 .39 
.57 40 
Al 52 
.28 „40 
37 39 
.34 45 
.25| — .48 
.29) — .37 
43) — 47 
.30) — .46 
31} —.50 
.37| — 34 
— .25 28 
— .29 .39 
—.52 «ok 
24, —.15 
—.17 .O1 
23) — .23 
—.19 31 
—.10| —.17 
— .08 17 
—.15 .07 
29 .10 
—.15 .24 
.26| —.21 


a Closeness of actual Lorenz curve to one of equal distribution, From Bruce M. Russett e# al., op cit. ‘see n. 9 above). 


r From David C. McClelland, of. cit, (see n, 3 above), pp. 461-62, based upon stories in children’s readers. 
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TABLE 3—Continued 








CORRELATION 
VARIABLES :b N MEAN” AND Units? TRANSFORMATION ; 
B GNP/ Poli- All 3 
ation cap. fics 


I. 36 Variables Not Highly Related to Size, Wealth, or Politics—Continued 





44, Primary pupils/prim. teachers... ..| 79 34/teacher Log X —.04/ —.26) .19} .33 
46. Govt. educ. expend./govt. expend. .| 67 129, --- —.17 —.05; .28) .32 
28. Government expenditure/GNP....| 67 17% VX —.12; .12) 3.04] «17 
36. Defense expenditure/GNP........ 71 4.2% Log X 23} .02| .07| .25 
43. Defense expenditure/Govt. exp..... 69 22% VX .27, —.12 .14) 33 
29. Pub. adm. & defense exp./GNP....| 48 8.4% --- —.02; .02; —.18; .18 
09. Income & wealth in SOA ...] 64 30% --~ 22 -21 04 .36 
31. Unemployed/economically active...| 32 5.1% --- —.31| —.17| .18| .39 
08. Imports/imports-+exports......... 75 55% Ko —.28; —.03) .14 .30 
10. Agric. exports/agr. exp.--imp...... 53 61% Sin7! ¥ OLX —.19, —.29) .02} .35 
06. Leading export/all exports......... 75 46% --- —.24, —.21) —.10) 35 
07. Immigrants/immigts.+-emigrants. .| 33 53% --- — .13 20; —.21 33 
20. Foreign mail sent/sent-+recd.......| 48 43% --- .04 11; —.04 12 
21. Age of nation: 0-5S*............... 82 2.7 --- „L11 .02| —.13) .16 
18. Revolutionary govt.: yes=1....... 77 10% --- 15) —.18 —.04 .22 
59. Legality of last 2 govts.: Q-2*...... 12 1.4 --- OU = 29). 16} .33 
60. Number of political parties........ 79 3.8 VY -08 .05) .18| .21 
95. Monarchy: yes=1, no=0...... <. -| 82 24% --- —.10} —.07; .09| .14 
88. British Commonwealth member....| 82 10% --- .21 14.20) 33 
54. Military treaties/all treaties....... 82 8.8% Log (X+1) .08} —.16} .09|} .20 
‘24. UN delinquencies/assessment %...| 56 | $59,000/% assess. Log (.001X +1) .00| —.26) .10| .27 
95. Air distance from U.S.S.R.........| 81 ,350 km. ~Y 05; —.09; .24) .26 
27. Natl. pop./pop. with territories... ..| 82 97% --- — .13} —.29| —.20; .37 
23. Papulecon arable land ucts ven on 80 | 376/sq.km. Log X .12} —.05) —.04) .13 
88. Arable land/total land............ 80 19% vx .27| 14) —.22) .36 
50. Mean rainfall.................... 7i 118 em/yr yY —.21; —.12) .12 .27 


s Date country first became politically recognizable unit: (0) 1946-1955; (1) 1900-1945; (2} 1800-1899; (3) 1500-1799; (4) 1-1499; (5) B.C. 
t (0) both extra-legal, (1) one extra-legal, (2) both legal. 


If the highest of the three correlations 
for a variable reached at least .30, the 
variable was considered to be related to 
that dimension. Then, if the second high- 
est correlation was as much as two-thirds 
the highest correlation (and at least .25), 
the variable was considered to be related 
to both dimensions. Finally, if the lowest 
correlation was as much as two-thirds of 
the average of the two higher (and at 
least .25), the variable was considered to 
be related to all three dimensions.*® These 
standards, though arbitrary, appeared to 
provide reasonable allocations; if the read- 
er considers other standards more desir- 


able, he can modify the allocations, as 
Table 3 contains all the necessary infor- 
mation. 

It is interesting—given the near inde- 
pendence of the three dimensions—that 
variables relate to some combinations of 
them much more frequently than to others. 
Twenty-five variables (in section D of the 
table) relate in the same direction to both 
size and wealth, but no variables relate 
positively to one and negatively to the 


“For correlations computed on substantially 
fewer nations, the standards were raised some- 
what, and in borderline cases of whether to 
allocate a variable to a second or third dimension, 
substance was sometimes considered. 
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other. Thus, there are many variables that 
differentiate larger, wealthier nations from 
smaller, poorer nations, but no variables 
that differentiate large, poor nations from 
small, wealthy nations. The combinations 
of size and wealth that occur in these var- 
iables are these where the two cumulate 
their effects: size plus wealth equals high 
power.*? 

For each variable, Table 3 presents, in 
addition to its correlations, the number of 
nations for which it was available, its 
mean, and transformation, if any. The 
mean and units are intended to provide an 
idea of the scale of the variable and its 
approximate world-wide incidence. Means 
are per nation: for example, per capita 
GNP is computed separately for each na- 
tion, then averaged, rather than dividing 
the world GNP by the world population. 
This produces an unweighted average in 
which each nation is counted equally; this 
accords with the present interest in char- 
acteristics of nations rather than individ- 
uals as the unit of analysis, The identifica- 
tion number for each variable refers to the 
larger analysis,4® which also provides the 
complete definition and source for each 
variable. 

1. Variables related mainly to size 
(Table 3, A) —In describing human socie- 
ties, the characteristic that is probably 
the most obvious—and not the least im- 
portant—is simply the number of humans 
a society contains. Davis emphasizes that 
“a large population is an indispensable 
asset to a nation that would be power- 
ful.”49 Robinson, in summarizing the eco- 
nomic consequences of size, concluded ten- 
tatively that “Most of the major indus- 
trial economies of scale could be achieved 


í Possibly this is analogous to the combination 
of mental abilities: it is the combination of con- 
sistently positive attributes that produces re- 
markable consequences. Correspondingly, there 
appear to be more single terms to describe 
those who are generally bright than those, for 
example, who are good quantitatively but poor 
verbally, or vice versa. 


E Rummel et al., op. cit. 
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by a relatively high income nation of 50 
million [but] that nations of 10-15 million 
were probably too small to get all the 
technical economies available.’’®° 

Many important variables—like the size 
of the labor force, for example—would, if 
included, have correlated very highly but 
unsurprisingly with total population itself. 
Most such variables were excluded, and so 
the relations with population in Table 3, A 
are less obvious and more interesting. Mil- 
itary personnel is one absolute quantity 
that was included (because of its implica- 
tions for power), but it correlates only .79 
with population; this leaves considerable 
room for variation among nations in the 
proportion in the military—a variable that 
shows up later on other dimensions. 

Reasonably enough, more populous na- 
tions have larger areas (7 = .57), but even 
more, they have larger amounts of arable 
land (r = .84). Still, they are more dense- 
ly populated (7 = .32). For larger nations, 
trade forms a smaller proportion of the 
GNP (r = .61)—a relation that Deutsch 
and Eckstein found to exist within nations 
over time as well.“ Larger nations are also 
more religiously diverse, and more likely to 
have a federalist government, of longer 
tenure. 

2. Variables related mainly to wealth 
(Table 3, B).—In the present analysis {and 
perhaps more generally), the most important 
way that nations differ is in being rich or ` 
poor. Of the wide range of variables in- 
cluded in this analysis, far more are pre- 
dicted by per capita GNP than by the oth- 
er dimensions. The variables so predicted 


# Kingsley Davis, “The Demographic Foun- 
dations of National Power,” in Monroe Berger, 
Theodore Abel, and Charles H. Page (eds.), 
Freedom and Control in Modern Society (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1954), pp. 206-43. 


E., A. G. Robinson, Economic Consequences 
of the Size of Nations (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1960), p. xviii. 


Karl W. Deutsch and Alexander Eckstein, “Na- 
tional Industrialization and the Declining Share 
of the International Economic Sector, 1890-1957,” 
World Politics, XIII (January, 1961), 267-99. 
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represent the many and diverse elements of 
economic development—highly, though not 
perfectly, correlated. In Table 3, B, they are 
grouped into more or less homogeneous sets, 
of which the first largely reflects more 
strictly economic variables. 

The second set—variables 1 through 141 
—-shows the high correlation of per capita 
GNP with both industrial employment and 
output per worker, and the high negative 
correlation with agricultural population and 
production, The correlation for the propor- 
tion of the population in cities over 20,000 
confirms what Gibbs and Martin find for a 
smaller number of nations; they also re- 
port that two different measures of urbani- 
zation—one based upon urban agglomera- 
tions, the other upon administratively de- 
fined cities and towns—appear more com- 
parable than sometimes thought.°? 

Various measures of transportation and 
communication also correlate highly with 
per capita GNP. Among these are the four 
(newspaper circulation, newsprint consump- 
tion, telephones, and domestic mail—all per 
capita) that constitute the communication 
index Cutright uses to predict political de- 
velopment.” Since both political develop- 
ment and communications correlate with 
per capita GNP, one might try to fashion 


an explanation of these relations that in-. 


corporated an economic component. 

Cutright prefers to consider political de- 
velopment a function of communications 
and—for the sake of raising the correlation 
from .81 to .82—of urbanization as well, 
but not of economic level. Possibly political 
development is as well understood by con- 
sidering communications and urbanization 
without economic level per se, but this 
would be hard to demonstrate.®4 

The next set of variables concerns edu- 
cational practices. Wealthier nations not 
only place higher proportions of children in 


1 Jack P. Gibbs and Walter T. Martin, “Urban- 
ization, Technology, and the Division of Labor: 
International Patterns,” American Sociological 
Review, XXVII (October, 1962), 667-77. 


& Cutright, of. cit. 
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school but also higher proportions of fe- 
males among those who are in school. In 
measures of health, a striking contrast ex- 
ists: tuberculosis and typhoid death rates 
correlate about — .60 with wealth, but 
heart and cancer death rates correlate even 
higher in the positive direction. The single 
demographic variable relating most highly 
(r == .81) to per capita GNP is simply the 
number of years of life that the society 
gives a man. To a somewhat lesser extent, 
richer nations have older populations, low- 
er birth rates, and lower infant mortality. 
Racial and religious characteristics also 
correlate with wealth; richer nations have 
higher proportions of Caucasians and Prot- 
estants and are more homogeneous linguisti- 
cally, while poorer nations have larger pro- 
portions of Mongolians, Buddhists, Mo- 
hammedans, and native-born persons. 
Ratings of error, summed for birth rate 
and infant mortality, correlate — .64 with 
per capita GNP, and a rating of population 
error correlates — .44; these tend to con- 
firm Hauser’s observation that “In fact, 
the absence of both adequate economic and 
demographic statistics may itself be regard- 
ed as one of the indicators of economic 
‘underdevelopment.’”>> The relation of 
these two measures of demographic error to 
per capita GNP is far from perfect, how- 
ever; a measure of error in GNP itself is 
later shown to relate not at all to per capita 
GNP, but instead to political orientation. 
By way of partial summary of this di- 
mension, it is interesting to note its corre- 
spondence with Davis’ formulation that “an 


* Cutright’s exclusion of per capita GNP illus- 
trates a problem in using multiple regression with 
highly correlated predictors. A variable correlating 
only slightly higher with the dependent variable 
may receive a much higher regression weight; 
in a step-wise regression, a winner-take-all result 
may occur, so that a variable correlating slightly 
less is excluded altogether. The result, while pre- 
dicting essentially as well as possible, may not 
provide a reasonable characterization of the 
phenomenon. This may suggest employing as pre- 
dictors less highly related variables, which the pres- 
ent analysis helps to identify. 


Hauser, op. cit., p. 98. 
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industrial population is one which has (1) 
the bulk of its people in nonagricultural 
pursuits, (2) a high proportion of its peo- 
ple in cities, (3) a sparsity of agricultur- 
ists on its agricultural land, (4) a high 
proportion of educated people, and (5) a 
combination of low birth rates and low 
death rates.”*8 Among such concepts as in- 
dustrialization, urbanization, economic de- 
velopment, communications development, 
and many others, there are, however, both 
conceptual overlap and empirical correla- 
tion. This strongly suggests the need for 
careful differentiation, when differences in 


fact exist, and of integration when they do 


not, Identifying such concepts with specific 
variables, and determining the empirical 
relations among these, should help in this 
process, 


3. Variables related mainly to politics ` 


(Table 3, C)—Reasonably enough, the bal- 
ance in a nation’s relations with the Soviet 
Union and the United States on trade, aid, 
and UN votes correlates with the Commu- 


nist-neutral-Western trichotomization. That. 


these correlations are no higher than .7 re- 
flects the substantial fluidity of interna- 
tional relations, irrespective of political ori- 
entation. Balance of English and Russian 
translations correlates higher than this, 
however, which suggests that the dow of 
information may follow bloc lines more 
closely than does the flow of money or 
votes, 

Independent of politics, UN votes are 
also predicted by wealth: richer nations, 
regardless of political orientation, tend to 
vote with the United States, and poorer na- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Among other 
differences, Western nations have propor- 
tionately smaller labor forces and smaller 
proportions of females in the labor force. 
The proportion of females, however, con- 
trary to the finding of Collver and Langlois 
for thirty-eight more developed nations, is 
unrelated to economic development.5? 

4. Variables related to both size and 
wealth (Table 3, D).—\For nine of these 


Davis, op. cit., p. 224. 
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variables, the multiple correlation (which 
results almost exclusively from correlations 
with population and per capita GNP) is 
above .90, For only three of these nine vari- 
ables, however, does either dimension alone 
correlate as high as .80; thus it is clearly 
the joint relation that produces the high 
prediction. What size and wealth jointly 
produce is power: among these vartables 
are national product, national income, de- 
fense expenditures, and various measures 
of energy production—all of which are fre- 
quently employed to index national power. 

A number of measures involving trade 


‘and transportation also distinguish large 


and wealthy nations from others. Corre- 
spondingly, these nations are also highly 
active in international relations, both in bi- 
lateral relations and in the United Nations; 
assessments by the United Nations, it is 
seen, are almost perfectly predicted by size 
and wealth. 

5. Variables related to wealih and West- 
ern politics (Table 3, E) —Characteristics 
associated with richer Western nations in- 
clude the possession (in 1955) of colonies, 
greater participation in international or- 
ganizations, freedom of the press, voter 
choice, and higher minimum voting age. 
These-nations also had the fewest missing 
data. 

6. Variables related to wealth and non- 
Western politics (Table 3, F) —Higher per 
capita GNP, among these eighty-two na- 
tions, predicts the relative size of the Com- 
munist party just as well as political ori- 
entation predicts it. Richer, non-Western 
nations also have a higher proportion of 
manufacturing production and of military 
personnel. Janowitz reports, however, that 
among forty-nine underdeveloped nations 
the proportion in the military is unrelated 
to economic development.°® The difference 

5 Andrew Collver and Eleanor Langlois, “The 
Female Labor Force in Metropolitan Areas: An 


International Comparison,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, X (1962), 267-385. 


8 Morris Janowitz, Tze Military in the Political 
Development of New Nations (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1964). 
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in results for these two sets of nations em- 
phasizes the value of analyzing groups of 
nations separately. 

7. Variables related to size, wealth, and 
Western politics (Table 3, G).—The United 
States exemplifies nations high on these 
variables, all of which indicate ‘high rates 
of international interaction: seaborne trade, 
numbers of various kinds of treaties, and 
number of students and immigrants in the 
country. 

8. Variables related to size, wealth, and 
non-Western politics (Table 3, H)— 
Larger, richer, non-Western nations (like 
the Soviet Union) have more equality of 
land distribution, higher emphasis upon sci- 
ence, and higher marriage and divorce rates, 
Their opposite—smaller, poorer, Western 
nations—have higher population growth 
rates, and higher proportions of agricultur- 
al and raw material exports. 

9. Variables not highly related to size, 
wealth, or politics (Table 3, 1).—For the 
thirty-six variables in Table 3, J, the aver- 
age absolute correlation with each dimen- 
sion is only about .15. Thus, although the 
three dimensions predict most variables to 
a considerable degree, a number of varia- 
bles are nearly independent of them. For 
some variables, the independence itself is 
of interest. For example, the 25 per cent of 
nations that were monarchies were about as 
likely to be rich as poor, large as small, and 
Western as non-Western. Poor nations spent 
just as large a proportion of their GNP on 
defense as did large ones, and Western. na- 
tions spent similar proportions to non- 
Western nations. 

Small correlations frequently indicate 
modest but consistent relations. Certainly, 
many theories have been promulgated on 
correlations no higher than .30—and fre- 
quently with good reason, considering the 
multiple causation of social phenomena, 
Thus, smaller relations may be important— 
but they do not serve to define the major 
concomitants of size, wealth, and politics 
as well as those variables that relate more 
highly. 
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The near independence between these 
variables and the three dimensions also sug- 
gests the presence of added dimensions, The 
more extensive analysis produced twelve 
additional factors, together accounting for 
additional variance almost equal to the 40 
per cent accounted for by the first three 
factors.5° | 


V. IMPLICATIONS 


This research is relevant to the growing 
number of systematic, empirical, cross-na- 
tional studies in such areas as political de- 
velopment, economic development, and 
comparative sociology, among others. Its 
three major implications concern the meas- 
urement, design, and analysis of these 
studies. 

1, Measurement: Size, wealth, and poli- 
tics are basic dimensions of nations —They 
are “basic” in that they define important 
concepts, correlate with a large number of 
variables, and sort nations into relatively 
homogeneous groups. Together, these three 
dimensions account for 40 per cent of the 
variance among 236 national characteristics, 
correlated over eighty-two nations. The 
three dimensions are defined by single vari- 
ables, themselves essentially uncorrelated: 
population, per capita GNP, and political 
orientation (Communist-neutral-Western). 
Each variable reflects a highly summary 
and general characteristic of the society: 
its total population, its total economy, its 
over-all political orientation. Each is meas- 
ured with a reliability that, for that kind 
of variable, is relatively high: among de- 
mographic variables, total population is one 
of the more reliably measured; among eco- 
nomic variables, the same is true for GNP; 
and, among political variables, for inter- 
national alliances. 

2. Design: Size, wealth, and politics 
should be considered in selecting nations 
and variables.—First, these three variables 
themselves should be included in any study. 
Frequently their relations with other vari- 
ables will be of direct interest. Even when 


© Rummel et al., op. cit. 
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this is not so, however, their inclusion pro- 
motes comparability; they correlate so 
widely with other variables that they make 
comparison between studies much more 
direct. Second, these dimensions should be 
considered in selecting a sample of nations. 
One may desire, for his particular purposes, 
that nations span the range of variation or 
that they be nomogeneous, but he will rare- 
ly be indifferent. Whether variation is to be 
sought or avoided, size, wealth, and pol- 
itics are useful because, to a large degree, 
they define what variation is. Third, vari- 
ables should be selected with consideration 
for the way they relate to the three dimen- 
sions and to each other. One typically wants 
variables of several kinds, and more than 
one of each kind. In seeking the desired 
mix of representativeness and redundancy, 
it is helpful to know the structure of vari- 
ation among national characteristics; size, 
wealth, and politics help identify this. 

3. Analysis: The effect of size, wealth, 
and politics should be systematically ac- 
counted for in analyzing other variables. — 
The purpose in including these dimensions 
is less to replicate their importance than to 
control their effects in studying relations 
between other variables. Because these di- 
mensions are so central, their control is 
particularly critical; three modes for effect- 
ing this control follow. One way is to sepa- 
rate groups: for example, to examine small, 
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underdeveloped, neutral nations partially 
controls all three dimensions. Another way 
to reflect these dimensions is to norm vari- 
ables to produce proportions, averages, or 
ratios, where the absolute quantity is di- 
vided by population or per capita GNP. A 
third way is to employ partial correlation 
or, equivalently, to examine residuals in 
regression analysis. For example, one may 
predict college education by per capita 
GNP (rœ .7), then seen which nations are 
more educated than their wealth predicts, 
and which less so. 

One finds, in returning to the exemplar 
for the present research, that Lipset has 
made good use of deviant case analysis 
with just these variables. The Philippines, 
he notes, enrol larger proportions in college 
than do the much richer nations of Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia. He ascribes 
this disparate proportion to American in- 
fluence, and cites it as further evidence of 
how American values differ from those of 
these other English-speaking democracies. 
To identify this illuminating case, Lipset, 
one suspects, did not need to examine re- 
siduals from regressions. But how many 
more such instructive disparities might be 
uncovered by systematic analysis? The 
reader is invited to examine the data fur- 
ther for evidence on hypotheses that spe- 
cially interest him. 
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An attempt to outline the basis for a macrosociological theory. The basic dimension js the 
ratio of guided over unguided processes. The central variables are those which characterize 
the guidance capacity and those guided. Mechanisms of societal guidance are explored in 
terms of downward controlling factors (knowledge, decision-making, and power) and up- 
ward consensus-forming processes as well as societal mobilization. 


In an endeavor to develop a macro- 
sociology, we focus on one central question: 
Under what conditions are societal processes 
more guided by the participants as against 
the conditions under which they are more 
“ongoing”? The higher the capacity to 
guide, the freer members of a society are 
of its history; the lower, the more they 
are subject to patterns they did not mold. 
We refer to societal units that have a rela- 
tively high capacity to guide their own 
processes as “active” and to those that have 
a relatively low capacity as “passive.” 

The degree to which an actor is active 
is affected by his cybernetic capacities, his 
relative power, and his capacity to build 
consensus. Each of these factors has both 
an internal and an external dimension: how 
much he knows about himself and about 
others, how much he can mobilize power 
over members and over non-members, and 
to what degree he can gain the support of 
subunits and of external units. Since for 


1This article was first written during my fellow- 
ship at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. I also benefited from a grant 
from the National Science Foundation (NSF-GS- 
1475). I am indebted to Sarajane Heidt, William 
J. Goode, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and Fred DuBow, as 
well as to Martin Wenglinsky, Nina Toren, and 
Miriam Gallaher for comments on earlier drafts. 
The article is the first publication to come out of 
a project whose conclusions are reported fully in, 
the author’s The Active Society: A Theory of So- 
cietal and Political Processes, to be published by 
The Free Press in 1968. 


many purposes it is useful to treat cyber- 
netic and power capacities together, we 
shall refer to them jointly as his ability to 
control. When his skill in building con- 
sensus is also taken into account, we refer 
to his ability to guide. Since we see the sub- 
units and other units as having in principle 
the same capacities as the actor under 
study, his activation obviously cannot be 
optimized by maximizing his control ca- 
pacities but by improving his combination 
of control and consensus-building, that is, 
his guidance mechanisms. 

We turn now to explore the factors which 
affect the societal capacity to guide. Our 
approach is at first analytic in that each 
factor is examined as if all the others were 
held constant; in the last section we 
take a more synthesizing and historical 
view of actors that are becoming generally 
more active on all major dimensions. In 
the analytic section we compare briefly 
both societies and subsocieties. The societies 
we focus on are encapsulated in a state 
that serves as their chief organizational tool 
for both control and consensus-building. 
Similarly, the subsocietal actors are col- 
lectivities that have organizational “arms,” 
such as a working class that has labor par- 
ties and trade unions. Societies without 
states and collectivities which are not or- 
ganized are treated mainly for comparative 
purposes. l 

The purpose of the following discussion 
is “programmatic”; it seeks to illustrate 
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the kinds of factors and relationships on 
which a theory of societal guidance would 
focus and not to provide a full set of propo- 
sitions, not to mention data, in support of 
such a theory. Those statements provided, 
however, have the basic format of propo- 
sitions: they propose that, holding all other 
conditions equal, a change in a specific 
variable will correlate in a specific way with 
the active capacity of the unit under study. 


I. CONTROL FACTORS 
A. CYBERNETIC CAPACITIES 


Societal units differ significantly in their 
capacity to collect, process, and use knowl- 
edge. This holds not only for corporations 
that compete for a market but also for po- 
litical parties (Kennedy is believed to have 
used the-social sciences more effectively 
than Nixon in the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign), federal agencies (the U.S. Air Force 
is thought to be more active in this respect 
than the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Army), and 
civic organizations (the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple’s capacity to use information seems to 
have increased between 1955 and 1965). 

The input of knowledge into a societal 
unit follows, we suggest, the same basic pat- 
terns of other inputs; that is, it might be 
blocked—and hence partially or completely 
lost for action purposes—at each stage of 
the process. The varying capacities of so- 
cietal units for collecting information 
(“raw material” Input) seem to be asso- 
ciated with economic affluence but not in 
a one-to-one relationship. If we were to 
order countries (or other societal units) by 
their average income per capita and then 
score their capacity to collect information, 
let us say, In terms of expenditure on re- 
search, we expect that the most affluent 
units would have a much higher capacity 
than the next affluent ones, while the re- 
maining units would have few such capac- 
ities at ali. Three powerful federal agen- 
cies in the United States, the Department 
of Defense, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the Atomic En- 
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ergy Commission, spent more of the federal 
research and development (R & D) funds 
than the other thirty-odd agencies com- 
bined, or 90.8 per cent of the available 
funds: Defense, 61 per cent; NASA, 20.3 
per cent; AEC, 9.5 per cent. Three affluent 
states out of fifty gained more than 50 per 
cent of these R & D funds: California, 38.5 
per cent; New York, 9.3 per cent; Massa- 
chusetts, 4.6 per cent.? Societal units’ 
spending on information has much acceler- 
ated in the last generations as compared to 
earlier ones. In short, patterns of inter- 
unit distribution of information seem sig- 
nificantly more inegalitarian than are those 
of the distribution of economic assets. 
The ratio of investment in collecting over 
processing information is an indicator of 
the sophistication of the cybernetic over- 
layer and the knowledge strategy to which 
the particular unit subscribes, The United 
States and Great Britain, it seems, tend to 
invest relatively highly in collection; 
France, at least until recently, has stressed 
processing.* A societal unit that empha- 


*Data on states’ receipt of federal funds for 
R & D are from the Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States: 1966, p. 546, Table 779. Data on 
agency expenditures of R & D funds are from Sta- 
tistical Abstracts of the United States: 1966, p. 544, 
Table 776. Figures exclude expenditures on R & D 
plants. All data are for fiscal year 1963. 


$? Thus, for instance, the United States’ total 
federal expenditure on R & D in 1965 was approxi- 
mately $14.8 billion; in 1955, $3.3 billion; in 1945, 
$1.6 billion. Data refer to fiscal years. They include 
R & D plant. See National Science Foundation, 
Federal Funds for Research, Development and 
Other Scientific Activities: Fiscal Years 1965, 1966 
and 1967, Vol. XV, p. 4, Table 2. “90 to 95 per 
cent of all the behavioral scientists who ever lived 
are still alive” (Robert K. Merton, “The Mosaic 
of Behavioral Sciences,” in Bernard Berelson [ed.], 
The Behavioral Sciences Today [New York: Har- 
per & Row, 1964], p. 249). 


*This is one meaning that is implied when the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition is characterized as “prag- 
matic” and the French as rationalistic. For some 
evidence, related to differences in economic plan- 
ning, see Andrew Shonfield, Modern Capitalism: 
The Changing Balance of Public and Private Power 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1965), pp. 
151-75. Also, see Fritz Machlup, The Production 
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sizes the collection of information dispro- 


portionately will, we expect, have a frag- 
mented view of itself and its environment; 
it will have many “bits” but no picture, 
like survey data before tabulation. Such 
inadequate processing, we suggest, will tend 
to be associated with drifting (or passivity), 
because information that is not sufficiently 
processed is, in effect, not available for so- 
cietal guidance. 

On the other hand, a unit that over- 
emphasizes processing is expected to have 
an “unempirical” view of itself and its en- 
vironment, because it will tend to draw 
more conclusions from the available in- 
formation than are warranted; it is similar 
to acting on the basis of a poorly validated 
theory. Thus, overprocessing is expected to 


be associated with hyperactivity, as the ac- 


tor assumes he knows more than he does. 
Master plans used to guide economic de- 
velopment are typically hyperactive in their 
assumptions, Finally, societal units whose 
collection and processing are relatively bal- 
anced (not in absolute amounts but in 
terms of intrinsic needs of the guidance 
mechanisms) are expected to have com- 
paratively more effective controlling over- 
layers, all other things being equal, and to 
be active without being hyperactive. 
Information that has- been processed 
might still be wasted as far as the societal 
unit is concerned if it is not systematically 
introduced into .the units decision-making 
and implementation overlayer® where the 
main societal “consumption” of information 
takes place. Two major variables seem use- 
ful for characterizing the different ar- 
rangements societal units have for inter- 
action between the knowledge-producing 
and the decision-making units; one con- 


and Distribution of Knowledge in the United States 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1962), 
p. 202. 


ë George E. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1950), pp. 369- 
414. On the societal level, see Don K. Price, The 
Scientific Estate (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1965), pp. 120-62. 
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cerns the relative degree of autonomy of 
production, the other, the effectiveness of 
communications of the “product.” It is 
widely believed that structural differentia- 
tion between the producers and consumers 
of information is necessary; fusion of the 
two kinds of units—for instance, in the 
management of a corporation—is viewed as 
dysfunctional both for production of knowl- 
edge and for decision-making. For societal 
units whose knowledge and decision-making 
units are differentiated, various modes and 
forms of articulation and communication 
exist whose relative effectiveness remains to 
be explored. Here we can touch on only one 
aspect of this intricate subject. 

The controlling overlayer itself has lay- 
ers upon layers; processing is superimposed 
on the collecting of information, both in the 
logical sense that the one presupposes the 
other and in the structural sense that those 
engaged in processing tend to have higher 


_ranks and more power to mold the societal 


input of knowledge than those who collect 
information.® Differences in this internal 
structure of the controlling overlayer seem 
to significantly affect the action capacity of 
societal units. 

The effect of these structural differences 
is due not only to the fact that the amount 
and quality of information an actor has af- 
fect his capacity to act realistically but 
also to the fact that the knowledge units 
play an interpretative, and thus a political, 
role. For instance, which part of the avail- 
able knowledge is used and what conclu- 
sions are reached on the basis of the knowl- 
edge available are in part determined by 
political considerations of the knowledge- 
producers. These are affected by the inter- 
nal politics of the organizations in which 
knowledge is processed, by varying affilia- 
tions of the producers with political group- 
ings in the society at large, and by the dif- 
ferential absorption capacity of various 
political elites of the societal units in which 


® Roger Hilsman, Strategic Intelligence and Na- 
tional Decisions (New York: Free Press, 1956), 
141-61. 
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knowledge is produced. The core of the 
politization of knowledge lies not in delib- 
erate or subconscious slanting of facts but 
in the cognitive and evaluative interpretive 
elements included in most items of knowl- 
edge. It is not, as some students of admin- 
istration would have it, that knowledge 
units produce information and the political 
decision-making elites add the judgment. 
The producers of knowledge play an active 
role in formulating the judgments and, 
hence, in guiding societal action. 

Within this context, one issue is of spe- 
cial significence for the study- of societal 
guidance: The effects of the relative invest- 
ments in two sublayers of the controlling 
overlayer—in production of transforming 
versus “stable” knowledge. Knowledge tied 
to transformation is concerned with explor- 
ing potential challenges to the basic as- 
sumptions of a system. Production of “‘sta- 
ble” knowledge elaborates and respecifies, 
even revises, secondary assumptions within 
the basic framework of a knowledge sys- 
tem, but the framework itself is taken for 
granted. Decision-making elites, we suggest, 
tend to prefer the production of “stable” 
to transforming knowledge and seek closure 
on basic knowledge assumptions. One rea- 
son for this preference is that basic assump- 
tions cannot be selected and reviewed on 
wholly empirical grounds, Hence, once con- 
sensus has been reached on the basic as- 
sumptions of a world view, a seli-view, a 
strategic doctrine, it is expensive political- 
ly, economically, and psychologically for 
the elites tc allow these assumptions to be 
questioned, which is necessary if they are to 
be transformed. They hence tend to become 
tabooed assumptions, and the elites attempt 
to guide knowledge production toward elab- 
oration, additions, and revisions within 
their limits. The more the ability to trans- 
form this basic framework is reduced, 
the lower the capacity for societal self- 
transformation. While societal units which 
do not transform do survive as long as the 
range of tolerance of their basic knowledge 
and societal pattern allows for sufficient 
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adaptation to environmental changes, such 
adaptation tends to become increasingly 
costly, and more so the more rapidly these 
changes occur. 

In contrast, the controlling overlayer of 
more active units has a sublayer that can 
be activated to review and transform ta- 
booed assumptions. A comparison of corpo- 
rations which have shifted to a new line of 
products, restructured their internal organ- 
izations, and found new markets when their 
old markets were gradually lost with those 
which kept modifying their basic lines but 
not changing them although their profits 
greatly declined, suggests that the trans- 
forming corporations maintained R & D 
units which were exempt from the tabooed 
assumptions and were expected sporadically 
to review these assumptions. That is, part 
of their institutionalized role was to engage 
in “search” behavior precisely where the 
decision-making elites would otherwise set- 
tle for “satisficing” solutions.’ 

The societal parallel of this cybernetic 
arrangement is not difficult to point out. 
The intellectual community acts as a large- 
scale, societal R & D unit, as a critical ex- 
aminer of tabooed assumptions. Under 
what economic, political, and sociological 
conditions intellectuals can fulfil this func- 
tion and what, if any, functional alterna- 
tives exist are questions social scientists 
have much feeling about—but there is sur- 
prisingly little systematic research.® 

These questions can be studied for any 
society and any societal unit. As the input 
of knowledge becomes a major guided soci- 
etal activity (about three-quarters of the 
expenditure on R & D in the United States 
is federal) and as the ratio of this input as 
compared to other societal inputs increases 
both in relative expenditure and in socio- 


T On these solutions and the tendency to “settle,” 
see Herbert A. Simon, “A Behavioral Model of 
Rational Choice,” Quarterly Journal of Econmics, 
LXIX (1955), 99-118. 


For one of the few sociological studies, see 
Lewis Coser, Men of Ideas (New York: Free Press, 
1965). 
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political significance, the macrosociological 
study of the organization of knowledge pro- 
duction and consumption becomes an un- 
avoidable part of studies of societal change 
and guidance. Typically, earlier studies of 
a society stressed the size of its population, 
territory, and gross national product; the 
present - approach adds the number of 
Ph.D.’s a _ society’s educational system 
“turns out,” the size of its professional 
manpower, and its investment in R & D as 
indicators of a major societal variable. So- 
ciology of knowledge traditionally focused 
on the social conditions under which. true 
statements are made;® macrosociology of 
knowledge focuses on the societal condi- 
tions under which knowledge is. made avail- 
able for societal purposes, adding a whole 
new field of inquiry to the study of socie- 
ties,1° 


B. SOCIETAL DECISION-MAKING 


At the head of the societal controlling 
overlayers are decision-making elites—the 
sociopolitical equivalent of the electronic 
centers. The elites choose between alterna- 


tive policies, issue signals to the performing. 


units (i.e., to the underlayer), and respond 
to signals fed back to the head from the 
performing units. (The body of the over- 
layer is made up of communication net- 
works which tie elites to other member 
units and to a power hierarchy.) Sociolo- 
gists have studied elites by asking how 
“closed” versus “open” they are to mem- 
bers-of various societal units, how dispersed 
control is among them, and how they relate 


For an overview of this sociology of knowl- 
edge, see Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (rev. ed.; New York: Free Press, 
1957), pp. 456-88. 


8For studies of this field, see Viscount Hails- 
ham, Q.C., Science and Politics (London: Faber 
& Faber, 1963); Price, op. cit.; Jerome A. Wiesner, 
Where Government and Science Meet (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965); Bernard Barber, 
Science and the Social Order (Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1952}; Norman Kaplan (ed.), Science and 
Society (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965); 
Norman W. Storer, The Social System of Science 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966). 
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to each other. But these are not cybernetic 
considerations. They belong under the 
headings of consensus formation (e.g.; 
closed and widely open elites are believed 
less effective for consensus formation than 
relatively open ones) and power relations 
(e.g., decentralization is believed more. ef- 
fective than monopolization of control by 
one elite or its fragmentation among sev- 
eral). Cybernetic aspects of elites have been 
studied largely by non-sociologists and 
have not been systematically related to so- 
cietal analysis.1! The cybernetic study of 
elites concerns the consequences of differ- 
ences in the procedures used by the various 
decision-making elites, the strategies em- 
ployed, and the communication networks 
which lead from the elites to the performing 
units and back. 

When elites engage in decision-making, 
they draw on an implicit or explicit societal 
theory of the nature of the relations among 
the units under control and how much and 
by what means these units can be guided 
by the elites.12 The validity of these theo- 
ries varies from elite to elite; the greater 
the validity, the more effective one would 
expect the decision-making to be, which in 
turn is positively associated with the degree 
to which a ‘societal unit is active. This 
proposition is not earthshaking, nor are 
many others concerning the conditions un- 
der which decision-making is effective. 
However, the inclusion or omission from a 
macrosociological theory of a set of propo- 
sitions about the conditions under which 
decision-making is effective is indicative of 
one’s position regarding the nature of soci- 
ety and of societal change. 


2 Karl W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Government 
(New York: Free Press, 1963); Alfred Kuhn, 
The Study of Society: A Unified Approach 
(Homewood, Dl.: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1963). - 


“David A. Zinnes, “A Comparison of Hostile 
Behavior of Decision-Makers in Similar and 
Historical Data,” World Politics, XVIII (1966), 
474-502. See also seven essays in Part I of Herbert 
C. Kelman (ed.), International Behavior: A Social- 
Psychological Analysis (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1965), pp. 43-334. 
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In seeking to explain the action or change 
of a societal unit, most sociologists are more 
inclined to explore “background” condi- 
tions (e.g., the level of economic resources 
the unit commands; the educational oppor- 
tunities of elite members) than to study 
the decision-making procedures the elites 
follow. There is a widely held assumption 
that such “background” factors constitute 
the basic substructure which both sets the 
main limits of variability of societal action 
and change (e.g., poor countries lack the 
capital neeced to develop) and specifies the 
factors which determine what decisions will 
be made among whatever options are left 
open (e.g., because of the revolution of ris- 
ing expectations, democratic elites cannot 
limit much the availability of consumer 
goods). Differences in decision-making 
procedures are considered either “depend- 
ent” variables or trivial. In contrast, the 
theory of societal guidance suggests that 
societal actors have more autonomy. “Back- 
ground” factors are viewed as setting a 
broad frame; which course is followed with- 
in its limits is affected by cybernetic fac- 
tors, among which decision-making proce- 
dures are a significant element. An effective 
elite, for instance, might defer consumption 
increase in a poor country despite rising 
expectations and tip the scales in favor of 
stable development. 

Actually, many of the undeveloped na- 
tions are not overpopulated or poor in re- 
sources but poor in control capacities, 
among which the quality of their elites 
ranks high in importance. For instance, in 
1930 the level of economic development of 
Canada and Argentina was similar, on sev- 
eral key indicators.* Canada since then 
has continued to develop, while Argentina 
remains underdeveloped. A typical “back- 
ground”-condition approach would stress 
the presence of the Protestant element in 
one country and its absence in the other, as 
well as the differences in the Catholic stock 
in the two countries (in Argentina it Is 


%See El Desarrollo Economico de la Argen- 
tina, E-CN,. 12-429-Add. 4 (1958), pp. 3-5. 
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more that of southern Spain and Italy, in 
Canada that of the French). One would ex- 
pect, in line with Weber’s analysis, these 
differences to correlate with attitudes fa- 
vorable to capitalism. 

Adding to this Weberian thesis, a theory 
of societal guidance would call attention to 
the difference between the responsive- 
democratic government of Canada and the 
authoritarian leadership of Argentina. 
True, this difference in leadership is in part 
due to differences in societal structure; 
Canada, for example, would not “tolerate” 
a Peron. But unless a one-to-one relation- 
ship between background factors and elite 
conduct is assumed, and elite conduct is 
viewed as having no significant independent 
effect on background factors, the analysis 
of the guiding quality of the elites has to 
be included as an integral part of societal 
theories. It suffices to contrast the develop- 
ment of each country under different gov- 
ernments following different decision- 
making procedures (e.g., Peron and Illia in 
Argentina) to illustrate the value of sys- 
tematically including these factors. 

One typical decision societal elites in 
charge of guided change often have to 
make, at what are relatively critical turning 
points, is between acceleration and decel- 
eration of the processes of the change they 
guide. When a societal change is Initiated 
—whether it be collectivization of farms, 
federation, or desegregation—resistance 
tends to accumulate, because existing pat- 
terns are supported by vested interests 
which are often threatened by the changes. 
As a change advances, there is in many 
cases at least one critical turning point at 
which resistance rises to a point where it 
endangers the control of the elites—-a presi- 
dent thinks he might not be re-elected, the 
government believes it might be over- 
thrown, or a part of the country might se- 
cede. The decision the elites then face is be- 
tween acceleration, with the hope of “over- 
powering” the opposition and reaching a 
stage at which the support of those that 
will benefit from the new pattern will rise, 
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or deceleration to allow more time for the 
opposition to be worked out, circumvented, 
educated, or otherwise dealt with. 

Obviously the question is not which pro- 
cedure or strategy is in the abstract more 
effective; the question is rather under what 
societal conditions one is more effective 
than the other and under what conditions 
an elite chooses the suitable as against the 
unsuitable strategy. In a comparative study 
of four cases, we found two elites that ac- 
celerated and two that decelerated in face 
of a “premature” situation—that is, a sit- 
uation where opposition was high and forces 
in support of the change weak. The accel- 
erating elites lost control (in the United 
Arab Republic, Syria rebelled and seceded; 
the West Indian Federation was dis- 
banded). The decelerating elites are still in 
control, though in one of the two cases (the 
Scandinavian system) the elite had decel- 
erated so much that the process of change, 
regional unification, came to a standstill, 
while only in the fourth case (the Euro- 
pean Economic Community) was continua- 
tion of the process assured by decelera- 
tion.14 : 

Other societal decisions, often debated 
ideologically but rarely studied analytically 
and systematically, concern the conditions 
of militancy versus moderation, or confron- 
tation versus coalition politics, and the 
wholistic versus the gradualist approach. 
These and similar strategic decisions draw 
on explicit or implicit theories about the 
nature of societal linkages and control fac- 
tors, such as how far a government can be 
relied upon as an agent of transformation, 
what will be the result of mass activation 
of apathetic publics, or how much will 
activation of one societal sector “spill” 
over into the others. Here a main need is to 
link the study of societal decision-making 
with that-of societal input of knowledge, 
two major control factors. 

The quality of decision-making becomes 

4 Amitai Etzioni, Political Unification: A Com- 
parative Study of Leaders and Forces (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965), passim. 
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more important the more active a societal 
unit is. Obviously the more assets a societal 
unit has and the more mobilized these are 
for societal action, the more advantages it 
can derive from their effective use. For pas- 
sive units, which barely guide their own 
processes, “background” factors are of 
much importance; for units that react more 
creatively to environmental as well as to 
internal challenges, the quality of decision- 
making increases In significance. A theory, 
though, which stakes a claim for generality 
has to include systematically the variables 
to characterize societal decision-making 
even if in some societies they do not ac- 
count for much of the variance. 

Cybernetic factors other than the input 
of information and decision-making include 
various attributes of societal goals, such as 
the clarity of their formulation and the de- 
gree of compatibility of a umit’s various 
goals. Also relevant is the quality of the 
communication networks that lead from the 
decision-making elites to the performance 
units and back, including the number and 
intensity of gaps, “noise” on the line, etc. 
As our purpose here is not to provide a list 
of these factors but to illustrate the main 
categories, we turn now to a third element 
of control, power. 


C. POWER: ITS SOURCES AND ITS 
MOBILIZATION 


Societal assets and power.—Societal 
structures are not just patterns of interac- 
tion of actors, patterns of expectations and 
symbols, but are also patterns of allocation 
of societal assets, of the possessions of a 
societal unit. These can be classified analyt- 
ically as coercive, utilitarian, and norma- 
tive, concerning, respectively, the distribu- 
tion of the capacity to employ means of 
violence, material objects and services, and 
symbols (especially values). A measure of 
the assets a societal unit or subunit pos- 
sesses is not in itself an indication of its 
power but only of its power potential, As- 
sets may be used to generate more assets, 
may be consumed or stored, or may be used 
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to overcome the resistance of other actors, 
which is what is meant by societal power. 
(This does not mean necessarily to force 
other actors; their resistance may be over- 
come, for instance, by offering a payoff.) In 
exploring the relations between assets and 
power, it is essential not to shift the frame 
of reference in mid-analysis. Conversion of 
assets into power at one point in time might 
lead to more assets at a later point; in the 
first point ir time, however, the generation 
of power entails a “‘loss” of assets. 

A central proposition of the theory of 
societal guidance is that the relationship 
between assets and power is a “loose” one— 
that is, the amount of assets allocated to a 
societal unit in a given structure provides 
a poor indicator of how much societal 
power the unit will generate. The amount 
of power generated seems to be much af- 
fected by the intra-unit allocation of the 
assets among alternative usages. A unit 
poor in assets can in principle command 
more power than a much more affluent one, 
if the poor unit assigns more of its assets 
to power. “production.” (With half the 
gross national product, the U.S.S.R. main- 
tains a defense budget similar to that of the 
United States.) , 

The fraction of the assets possessed by a 
unit that is converted into power is itself 
influenced by the societal context and not 
freely set by the societal actor (e.g., that 
Negro Americans are less’ politically active 
than Jewish Americans is in part due to 
differences in educational opportunities). 
We suggest, however, that the intra-unit 
assignment of assets to power is a relatively 
more malleable attribute than. the amount 
of assets the unit possessed (at any given 
point in time). It is here that an important 
element of voluntarism enters the social 
structure. A comparison of colonial socie- 
ties in the years immediately preceding the 
“takeoff” of national independence move- 
ments with those immediately after they 
won their independence seems to show that 
the “takeoff” involved more change in the 
distribution of assets, in their relative use 
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for generating societal power, than in the 
size of the assets base itself. Similarly, the 
American civil rights movement, which be- 
tween 1953 and 1965 transformed segments 


‘of the Negro Americans from a passive to 


an active grouping, entailed much more of 
a change in the mobilization of power than 
in the amount of assets this grouping com- 
manded.1® The possession of assets rose 
slowly in comparison to the rise in political 
power. 

Mobilization.—Each societal unit has at 
any given point in time a level of activa- 
tion which we define as the amount of as- 
sets available for collective action as com- 
pared to its total assets. For example, the 
percentage of the gross national product 
spent by the government, the percentage of 
the labor force employed by it, and the per- 
centage of the knowledge-producers -who 
work for it are crude indicators of national 
activation level. Mobilization refers to an 
upward change in the level of activation, to 
an increase in the fraction of the total as- 
sets possessed by a unit made available for 
collective action by that unit. (Demobiliza- 
tion refers to a reduction in that level.) 

The level of activation of most societal 
units most of the time is very low; if all 
their assets are taken into account, usually 
less than 15 per cent are available for collec- 
tive action. Hence, relatively small percent- 
age changes in the level of mobilization 
may increase the action capacity of a unit to 
a large extent. Major societal transforma- 
tions, such as sociopolitical revolutions and 
the gaining of national independence, usu- 
ally involve relatively high mobilization. 
The secret of the power of social move- 
ments lies in part in the relatively high 
mobilization which the asceticism and the 
intense commitment of the members allow 
for. 

Aside. from the asset base a collectivity 
commands and the amount of power it is 
mobilizing, the kind of power generated 


3 For the premobilization state see James Q. Wil- 
son, Negro Politics (New York: Free Press, 1965), 


esp. pp. 3-7. 
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also affects the action capacity of the unit. 
To employ power is, by definition, to over- 
come resistance, but in society, as in nature, 
each application of power generates a coun- 
terpower, a resistance of its own (the result 
of the alienation of those who were made to 
suspend their preferences in favor of those 
of the power-wielders). While all power 
applications have this effect, some Sate 
more alienation than others.. 

In estimating the effect of the use of a 
particular kind of power on the relation- 
ships between the power-wielders and -the 
subjects, it is essential to take into ac- 
count that this is as a rule a “generalized” 
relationship. That is, while a particular in- 
stance of exercise of power may generate 
little alienation, repeated use may generate 
much; and, even when no alienation is 
manifest, it may accumulate covertly and 
express itself indirectly. 

. We suggest that when different power re- 
lationships are compared, if.the means of 
control used are coercive, all: other things 
being equal, resistance will tend to be high; 
if utilitarian, lower; and if normative, even 
smaller.1® Most power-wielders may prefer 
to use the less alienating kinds, but there 
are limitations on their capacity to mobilize 
these kinds as well as on their understand- 
‘ing of the dynamics involved, with the con- 
sequence that they may opt to use a more 
alienating kind of power*? even where this 
is not otherwise necessary. 

_ The societal-guidance approach thus adds 
to the exploration of the asset base of a 
unit-the degree to which it is mobilized for 
collective action and which kinds of power 
are mobilized. These added factors, in 
turn, determine to a considerable degree 
how alienating societal control will be and 
whether relations between the elites and the 


3I suggested elsewhere that this classification is 
exhaustive and explored the possibilities of mixed 
kinds and the indicators involved. See my A Com- 
parative Analysis of Complex Organizations (New 
York: Free Press, 1961), pp. 4-6. 


Y Ibid., pp. 3-22. 


derlayer; 
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other units will be those of open conflict, 
encapsulated conflict, or co-operation. 


II, CONSENSUS FORMATION 
A. CONSENSUS DEFINED 


So far guidance of change has been ex- 
plored from a “downward” view, from the 
controlling overlayer to the controlled un- 
even the discussion of the con- 
cepts of communication feedback and sub- 
jéct resistance has been from the viewpoint 
of a controlling agent. The main difference, 
though, between societal guidance and elec- 
tronic cybernetics is that in the societal 
realm we must systematically take into ac- 
count that the controlled units have some 
of the controlling capacities themselves; 
they input knowledge, make decisions, pur- 
sue goals, and exercise power. Hence the 
capacity of any one unit to act is deter- 
mined only in part by its ability to control 
the others. It is similarly affected by the de- 
gree to which the goals it has chosen to 
pursue and the means it employs are com- 
patible with those preferred by other units 
—that is, the degree of consensus. 

Consensus, the congruence of preferences 
of the units concerned, is viewed by typical 
sociological theories as largely given (or 
changing under the impact of ongoing proc- 
esses); voluntaristic theories tend to view it 
as open to manipulation by charismatic 
leadership and/or mass media. From the 
viewpoint of a theory of societal guidance, 
consensus is the result of a process in which 
given preferences and guided efforts affect 
each other, the outcome of which tends to 
be in continual flux. Consensus needs to be 
continuously revised as new groups rise and 
the relations among old ones, as well as 
their preferences, change. A consensus that 
becomes institutionalized and loses the ca- 
pacity to adapt and transform is hence 
likely to become increasingly inauthentic, 


representing yesterday’s society but unre- 


sponsive to the contemporary, changing 
one. In the following discussion, unless spe- 
cifically so indicated, the consensus referred 
to is dynamic, authentic, and responsive. 
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B. CONTROL AND CONSENSUS 


There is a trade-off curve between con- 
trol and consensus; that is, for any given 
level of activation, the more consensus, the 
less need for control, and the less consensus, 
the more need for control if the same level 
of realization of goals is to be maintained. 
Which “mix” is used, though, is not with- 
out consequences; it affects the levels of 
alienation and resistance and hence the fu- 
ture capacity to act. Of course, when both 
consensus and control are higher, more 
change can be guided than when both are 
lower, without an increase in alienation. The 
additional consensus absorbs the additional 
alienation which the additional control 
would otherwise have generated by allow- 
ing greater reliance on the less alienating 
kinds of power or by achieving action in 
unison without that power being exercised. 


C. CONSENSUS-FORMATION STRUCTURES 


To illustrate a societal-guidance ap- 
proach to the study of consensus formation, 
we briefly compare “built-in” to “segre- 
gated” consensus-formation structures. In a 
built-in structure, consensus formation is 
by and large the output of ongoing interac- 
tions among the societal units. Consensus 
formation in smaller and less complex pre- 
literate tribes seems to rely largely on on- 
going interaction between the member fam- 
ilies, In the Soviet society, consensus is to a 
degree built-in, as it is produced in the 
process of interaction among factory man- 
agement, union leaders, and party officials, 
the prime function of which is not consen- 
sus formation but economic and administra- 
tive in nature (in the downward, control 
sense of the term).t8 In a segregated struc- 
ture, political units (such as parties and 
legislatures) exist as distinct from societal 
ones, and societal differences are translated 
into political ones before consensus is 

B Joseph Berliner, Factory and Manager in the 
U.S.S.R. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1957), pp. 231-78; Zbigniew Brzezinski and 
Samuel P. Huntington, Political Power: U.S.A.: 


U.S.S.R. (New York: Viking Press, 1965), pp. 129- 
90. 
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worked out. Segregated structures seem 
more effective for consensus formation than 
built-in ones, though, we suggest, they gen- 
erate only enough consensus to back up 
comparatively low levels of activation. 
They are like a sophisticated machine 
which, however efficient, cannot be used 
for heavy duty. 

In the search for a structure that would 
allow for more direction of change and 
higher consensus (a search that is far from 
completed), “voluntary planning” as devel- 
oped in France in the postwar years and by 
the European Economic Community has 
gained much attention. There is here less 
differentiation of political and societal units 
than in the segregated structures typical of 
traditional democracies but more than in 
the built-in structures of totalitarian re- 
gimes, Here, knowledge-input units are not 
only related to the societal decision-making 
units but also are tied into the consensus- 
forming process, thus informing the con- 
trolled and not just the controlling units 
and remodeling the judgments that the in- 
formation units produce on the basis of in- 
teraction with bot# the elites and the 
publics. 

Comparative studies of the organization 
and process of consensus formation ought 
to supplement and in part replace the com- 
parative study of constitutions and formal 
governmental organization-—to supplement, 
because we need studies of both political 
institutions and consensus formation, stud- 
ies which will relate these institutions to 
societal groupings and the relations among 
them; to replace in part, because the stud- 
ies of political shells have proved too rigid 
and simplistic for many purposes. The 
study of the prerequisites of democracy 
may illustrate this point. 

As democracy was traditionally defined 
—the rule of the majority—the concept 
was unable even to distinguish between to- 
talitarian and democratic regimes. The 
more subtle definition—provision for the 
institutionalized change of the party in of- 
fice—still disregarded less formal demo- 
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cratic mechanisms, such as changes in the 
coalition partners and in the factions repre- 
sented inside the ruling party in response 
to changes in societal power, and defined 
countries such as West Germany and Israel 
as non-democratic. Neither the Christian 
Democratic Union nor Mapai has been 
voted out of office since the establishment 
of the two states, and whether or not these 
parties can be electorally defeated is an 
open question. Also, formal studies focus on 
national legislators and parties as the con- 
sensus-formation agents, but these are rap- 
idly losing their effectiveness as the power 
of the executive rises. Hence, a polity that 
meets all the criteria of formal democracy 
may not generate enough consensus for the 
prevailing level of activation, not to men- 
tion increased levels which seem to be both 
needed and occurring, thus leaving the so- 
ciety with substandard consensus leading 
either to accumulative alienation or pres- 
sure to reduce activation (a stand taken by 
U.S. conservatives) .2® 

Similarly, significant differences in the 
consensus formation of various totalitarian 
societies and of various authoritarian ones 
(a mode of government which prevails in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America), as well as 
the changes of these regimes over time, can 
scarcely be studied in formal terms, such as 
merely characterizing them as totalitarian 
or authoritarian or classifying regimes as 
one-, two-, or multiparty states. In compar- 
ison, a societal-guidance approach to the 
study of consensus formation, illustrated 
by the differences between built-in and seg- 


Tt should be noted that we assume here that 
not only those classes which favor radical change 
yet are suppressed’may be alienated, but also those 
classes which favor the status quo and are forced 
to accept a radical change. The alienation of these 
classes is reduced the more they realize (or are so- 
cialized to see) the legitimacy and “payoffs” of 
the changes, which, by and large, can only be 
established if the changes are responsive to the 
deeper needs of these classes as well, and if they 
are expressive of basic societal and human values. 
This matter is further explored in my The Active 
Society, chap. xxi. 
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regated structures, adds a more processual 
and dynamic perspective. 


Ill, A SYNTHESIZING VIEW: THE 
ACTIVE SOCIETY 


A. A TYPOLOGY OF SOCIETIES 


We turn now to illustrate a synthesizing 
perspective on social processes that may be 
attained once our understanding of the var- 
ious . components. of societal guidance is 
more-advanced; at the present stage, little 
more than a brief illustration can be pro- 
vided. Using control and consensus for- 
mation as. two dimensions of a prop- 
erty space, we characterize, in an ideal- 
typical manner, a society which is high on 
both as comparatively active, low on both 
as passive, high on control but low on con- 
sensus aS overmanaged, and low on control 
but high on consensus as drifting. 

The passive society is approximated by 
those primitive societies whose polities are 
highly undeveloped, especially “segmental” 
tribes.*° Their low level of societal self- 


control is obvious. Consensus seems to be 


not only largely static but also hardly mo- 
bilizable for most societal goals. Typically, 


there is little machiney to form consensus if 


additional consensus were necessary, let us 
say, because of an external challenge. 
Hence, while “background” consensus may 
be quite high, the consensus-formation ca- 
pacity is low. One indicator of this low ca- 
pacity is that, when primitive societies do 
act, coercion often plays a rather central 
role in overcoming internal resistance.** 
The active society maintains a level of 
control that is not lower and is possibly 
even higher than that of overmanaged so- 
cieties, and it forms at least as much con- 
sensus as drifting societies. This is possible 
because the active society commands both 
more effective control and more effective 


2M., Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard (eds.), 
African Political Systems (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), pp. 197-296, 


2 Max Gluckman, Order and Rebellion in Tribal 
Africa (New York: Free Press, 1963), pp. 39-40. 
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consensus-formation mechanisms since it 
can rely more heavily on the less alienating 
kinds of power, especially on the normative 
one. Also, a high level of consensus forma- 
tion can be achieved only at a high level of 
activation, because only under this condi- 
tion can a large number and variety of goals 
(the various subsocieties and the society as 
a unit are committed to) be realized. This 
realization cannot be achieved by mere in- 
crease of societal control, as effective con- 
trol requires the support of those subject to 
it. And, if the level of control is to be raised 
without at the same time raising alienation, 
a high capacity to form consensus is re- 
quired. Thus, high control and high consen- 
sus, high activation and low alienation, are 
mutually reinforcing. 

Finally, the active society has ‘the highest 
capacity of the four ideal types for self- 
transformation, which is the most effective 
mechanism to avoid widespread alienation, 
because it makes it possible for the rise of 
radically different goals and subsocieties to 
be accommodated by the same system since 
it changes its basic pattern. If the societal 
pattern is responsive to these changing 
goals of the members, the membership will 
tend to be committed rather than alienated, 
and the society will be active. 

The active society is a utopia in that it 
exists nowhere but is a not a utopia in the 
sense that it is possible for a society to be- 
come one, for its functional requirements 
do not appear ‘to violate any sociological 
law. Social-movement societies, such as Is- 
rael in 1948, approximate such an active 
society. A main difference between a social- 
movement society and the active one is that 
the latter stabilizes some social-movement 
features such as high consensus formation 
and intense commitment, rather than mere- 
ly passing through such a phase. 

For an active society to be possible, con- 
sensus formation must be in part. upward, 
allowing for the authentic expression of the 
members’ preferences, and for a real, and 
not “co-opted,” participation. It is a central 


‘ward elements; 
through mobilization of the sources of in- 
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proposition of the theory of societal guid- 
ance that downward mobilization of con- 
sensus cannot effectively replace the up- 
commitment achieved 


formation and mass propaganda is short- 


lived and not nearly as effective as authen- 


tic, upward consensus formation, even while 


its spell lasts.22. The tenor of most of the 


literature on the subject assumes the oppo- 
site position, but we are not aware of any 
body of evidence which would allow this 
rather central question. to be settled. The 
reasons in support of our-position will be 
presented in a future publication.”% 

The . overmanaged, high-control, low- 
consensus type is approximated by the to- 
talitarian - societies. Typically, they have 


inadequate consensus-formation structures, 
and those they have are mainly of the built- 
in variety. Societal action is initially ori- 


ented to goals which assume a very high ca- 
pacity to act, but those are later scaled 
down, as consensus mechanisms do not al- 
low discovering beforehand where and how. 
much resistance will be encountered in the 
various subsocieties as various societal 


changes are attempted. Typically, too, use 


of the most alienating kind of power, coer- 


cion, is. high. (While the use of normative 


power is also high, its being “mixed” with 
coercive power undermines its effective- 


ness,24) 


Whether or not overmanaged societies 
are transformable and what kinds of socie- 
ties they will become if they are, are two 
widely debated questions. The discussion is 
between those who see democratization as 
taking place and those who argue that the. 


2 While initially totalitarian societies were viewed 
as effective “brainwashers,” now it is increasingly 
evident that “human nature” reasserts itself, espe- 
cially, in the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe, and 


probably in China too. 


2 Etzioni, The Active Society, chap. xxi. 
“For additional discussion of the difference 


-between “pure” application of normative power 


and its “mixing” with other kinds of power, see my 
A Comparative Analysis ..., pp. 55 Ë. 
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totalitarian societies are ultra-stable.*5 This 


dichotomy seems not to exhaust the possi- 


bilities. Democratization seems unlikely, 


because democracies are themselves no’ 


longer well adapted since their present con- 


trol and consensus mechanisms are insuff-. 


cient for the higher level of activation 


needed and because there is no legitimation 
of democracy and no democratic experience’ 


in the history of most contemporary totali- 
tarian societies. On the other hand, it seems 
hard to maintain that totalitarian societies 
are not transformable in view of the far- 
reaching societal changes in the U.S.S.R. 
since 1917. 

The direction of any such change might 
be toward an active society whose level of 
control is relatively closer to’ that of totali- 
tarian societies than that of the democratic 
ones; whose less segregated consensus- 
formation structure is closer to the totali- 
tarian built-in one than the ‘democratic 
segregated one, and whose social-movement 
character can draw for legitimation on the 
most charismatic period of the totalitarian 
societies. The sharpest transition would be 
from reliance on force and propaganda as 
central means of compliance to a focus on 
education and utilitarian power; such: a 
transformation, as drastic as-it is, is more 
limited than a shift toa relatively pure 


utilitarian focus characteristic of capitalis- 


tic democracies. In fact, this seems to be a 
direction of change already evidenced in 
the U.S.S.R. 

- Drifting societies are omode by 


capitalist democracies. Their most impor- 


tant relevant feature is that they tend to act 
to introduce significant structural changes 
only when the need to act is “overdue, ee 


5 The Wanoa Gon view is presented by- 
Gabriel Almond, Tke American People and Foreign. 
Policy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publish- 
ers, 1960), p. xvi; the opposite one by Philip. 


E. . Mosely, “Soviet ‘Foreign Policy since the 


Twenty-second Party Congress,” Modern Age, VI. 


(Fall, 1962), 343-52. 


On this concept see my Political Unification, 


pp. 81-82, 95, 


units, however, 
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in á “crisis,” only when broad consensus 
can be mobilized before action is taken. 
Further, the action taken often does not re- 
move the lag, as the changes introduced are . 
an accommodation of the more conservative 
to the: more change-oriented subsocieties.. 
The second major reason capitalist democ- 
racies are drifting societies is that the more 
powerful subsocieties draw societal assets 
for their own consumption and power either 
by neutralizing the societal controls which 
might have prevented such a deflection or 
by slanting these controls to serve their 
subsocietal interests. In either case, as far as 
the’society at large is concerned, it is inef- 
fectual in guiding its processes and change. 


- B.. CONSENSUS, EQUALITY, AND ACTIVATION 


‘Here an additional concept must be in- 
troduced to tie the analysis of consensus 
formation to the study of assets and aliena- 
tion, the concept of equality. Equality is 
used here to refer to an allocative pattern 
indicated by a distribution profile that ap- 
proximates a straight line; that is, group- 
ings of the population that are equal in 
size possess equal amounts of assets. No 
society. is completely egalitarian, but there 
are obviously significant differences in the 
degrees of inequality. These, in turn, are 
associated, though, of course, not on a one- 
to-one basis, with differences in power. 
When consensus is formed, it reflects the 
power relations among the members; the 
policy. agreed. upon tends to be closer to 
that preferred by the more powerful sub- 
societies.. It is as though the weaker mem- 
bers say to themselves that they had better 
go along with a suggested policy, in which 
their concurrence is traded for some con- 
cessions, for fear that otherwise the power- 
ful would impose a policy even more re- 
moved from their preferences. The amount 
of alienation that remains in the weaker 
is related to the measure 
of inequality. Consensus which leaves little 
alienation can’ be formed only under con-- 
ditions of fairly high equality. | 
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While this cannot be demonstrated here, 
we suggest that there is a secular historical 
trend toward a reduction in inequality 
among the subsocieties (e.g., classes, re- 
gions) making up the capitalistic democ- 
racies, although so far this reduction has 
been limited. (The trend is fairly obvious 
as far as political rights and status symbols 
are concerned; it is less clear with regard 
to economic well-being.) Continuation and 
acceleration of such a trend, if they were to 
take place, would move democratic societies 
in an active direction by allowing the for- 
mation of more consensus with less alienat- 
ing undertones and more facing of societal 
problems as they arise. A major force which 
propels the transition from a drifting to- 
ward an active society is the mobilization 
of the weaker collectivities; this is trig- 
gered by the spread of education, changes 
in employment opportunities, and other fac- 
tors that generate imbalanced status sets, as 
well as by the priming effect of some elites, 
especially intellectual ones. Since this state- 
ment is rather central to our conception of 
societal change as far as the transition of 
Western societies into the postmodern (see 
below for definition) period is concerned, 
the assumptions implied should be briefly 
outlined. 

As we see it, transformation of capitalist 
democracies is not propelled by conflict 
among classes but by interaction among 
organized coliectivities. Thus, the collec- 
tivities involved may be ethnic groups or 
regional communities and not just classes, 
and the relationship among the subsacieties 
might be of coalition, limited adversary, 
etc., and ‘not necessarily all-out conflict. 
Above all, the units of action are not the 
collectivities per se but that part of each 
which has been mobilized by organizations. 
Thus, history is not affected by the working 
class as such, which is a passive unit, but by 
labor unions, labor parties, social-protest 
movements that mobilize a segment of the 
working class. (The same could be said 
about the civil rights movement and Negro 
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Americans, national-independence move- 
ments and colonial people, etc.) 

Collectivities are bases of potential pow- 
er, but generally only a small fraction of 
these potentialities are actualized for pur- 
poses of societal action and change. The 
capacity of any collectivity to influence the 
pattern of societal change, its actual so- 
cietal power, depends as much on its ca- 
pacity to mobilize—that is, on the outcome 
of the internal struggle between mobiligers 
and the immobiliged—as on the collectiv- 
ity’s potential power base. 

It may be said that the capacity to mo- 
bilize is itself determined by the distribu- 
tion of assets among the collectivities, that 
the more powerful units hold down the ca- 
pacity to mobilize of the weaker societal 
units. While this is a valid observation, it 
is also true that the mobilization of any 
collectivity reduces the capacity of other 
collectivities to hold it down. For each 
point in time, hence, it is necessary to study 
not only the power potential of a societal 
actor but also his mobilization capacity, 
which affects his actual power at this point 
in time. The dynamic analysis then pro- 
ceeds by comparing changes in potential 
and actual power over time and the effects 
of changes in the power of some.actors over 
that of the others. A study of societal 
change which focuses largely on the strati- 
fication relations among collectivities (as 
Marx tended to do and as his theory was 
corrected to a degree by Lenin),?* not to 
mention one which excludes power analysis 
altogether, provides at best a fragmental 
theory of societal change. 

What does all this imply for the trans- 
formation of capitalistic democracies? In 
these societies, most members of most col- 
lectivities have a formal right to participate 
in the political process, an egalitarian po- 
litical institutional status unmatched in 
their societal positions. An increasing num- 
ber are also gaining an education, which 


Sheldon Wolin, Politics and Vision (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1960), pp. 421-24. 
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has a mobilizing effect.?8 For historical rea- 
sons which need not be explored here, 
campus groups, professionals, clergy, mid- 
dle-class members of ethnic minorities, all 
of which command mobilizing skills, are 
allowed to exercise them and serve as mo- 


bilizers of the weaker collectivities, within. 


the limits set by various constraints. And, 
as at the same time weaker collectivities 
are becoming increasingly mobilizable and 
the number of mobilizers is increasing, the 
total effect is increased societal power of 
the heretofore weaker (and underprivi- 
Jeged) collectivities. The effect of the mo- 
bilization of weaker collectivities, which is 
only in part neutralized by countermobili- 
zation of more powerful collectivities, is to 
transform the society in the direction of a 
relatively more egalitarian and active one. 
Whether such transformation will sooner or 
later lead to a showdown between the pow- 
erful and the mobilizing collectivities, or 
whether the mobilization will run out of 
steam on its own, or whether the scales will 
be tipped for an active society-—that is, 
whether a structural transformation will 
take place—are questions our study of so- 
cietal guidance points to but cannot at 
present answer. 


For a review of several studies which show 
correlations between education and political acti- 
vation, see Lester W. Milbrath, Political Par- 
ticipation (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965), 
pp. 42-54. 
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We can conclude, however, that at least 
at the present both overmanaged and drift- 
ing societies seem to be leaning in the di- 
rection of an active society, rather than 
either of these two less active societies be- 
coming the prevalent type. The new means 
of communication and of knowledge tech- 
nology seem to be working in this direction 
in both kinds of societies; continued mo- 
bilization of the weaker collectivities in 
capitalist societies and increased pluralism 
in totalitarian societies may also be sup- 
portive of such a transformation. The new 
cybernetic capacities that are increasingly 
available to societies since 1945 offer a new 
range of societal options and hence mark a 
period that may be referred to as the post- 
modern one. And 1945 also marks the open- 
ing of the atomic age and hence suggests 
that a major issue for macrosociology, not 
touched upon here, is that of changing, not 
the systems’ structures, but their bound- 
aries. Answering the question as to which 
conditions favor and which block the rise 
of active societies and the transformation 
of an anarchic world into a communal one 
seems to us to require a macrosociology on 
top of prevailing “universal” theories; a 
theory of societal guidance may provide a 
systematic sociological framework for such 
an approach. It may also provide an avenue 
to carry the sociologists’ contributions to 
these societal transformations. 
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Negro-White Occupational Differences in the Absence 
of Discrimination’ 


Stanley Lieberson and Glenn V. Fuguitt 


ABSTRACT 


A distinction is drawn between racial disadvantages due to discrimination and those based 
on the unfavorable position occupied by Negroes in the social structure, Although the latter 
may be derived from early discriminatory acts, the operation of racially neutral, universal- 
istic forces would tend to handicap some groups even if discrimination were to vanish com- 
pletely. A Markov model is used to project future Negro-white occupational patterns based 
on current cross-tabulations between father’s and son’s occupations and between father’s 
and son’s education and the relationship between education and occupation. A series of 
crude assumptions is necessary, but it appears that the absence of racial discrimination in 
the job market would not eliminate racial differences in occupations immediately, since there 
are broad societal processes operating to the disadvantage of Negroes. Racial differences in 
occupation would decline sharply after only one generation in which discrimination was ab- 
sent, although several generations would be necessary before parity was reached. 


The disadvantages faced by racial and 
ethnic groups are one of the central con- 
cerns in the study of intergroup relations, 
but insufficient attention has been paid to 
the two basic types of handicaps. First, 
there is the disadvantage that occurs when 
members of a group are rejected or dis- 
criminated against solely because of- their 
race or ethnic origin. The difficulties faced 
by Negroes with sufficient funds in the 
housing market are an obvious instance 
of discrimination based on racial or ethnic 
membership, A second basic disadvantage 
faced by a group is not the product of im- 
mediate discrimination, although it may 
reflect earlier discriminatory acts. This 
situation occurs when members of a group 
occupy a position in the social structure 
which puts them at a disadvantage by low- 
ering their opportunities even under the 
operation of non-racial or universalistic 
criteria. For example, if discrimination 
against Negroes on the job market were 
to disappear, they would still hold jobs 
inferior to whites because of lower educa- 
tion, poorer training, and the like. Suppose 
an employer wishes to hire only applicants 


1 The assistar.ce of Lee J. Haggerty in the analy- 
sis of these data is gratefully acknowledged. 


with a high school education. Assuming 
that he indiscriminately chooses whites 
and Negroes at random, fewer Negroes 
will be hired on a proportional basis simply 
because the segment of the Negro labor 
force with a high school education is small- 
er than that for whites. Thus the net ef- 
fect of racially neutral employment prac- 
tices may still favor one group over an- 
other. 

The analytical distinction between the 
disadvantages derived from discrimination 
and those based on universalistic social 
processes is applied in this paper to the 
occupations held by Negro men. Even if 
the present disadvantaged status of Ne- 
groes in the United States is entirely a 
consequence of discrimination, a complete 
end to discrimination would not mean an 
immediate end to their social and economic 
liabilities. The difficulties faced because 
of job training and education requirements, 
work experience, and similar factors sug- 
gest taking an intergenerational approach, 
since it is across generations that most_ 
major shifts in occupation may take place.” 


2 See Otis Dudley Duncan, “Occupation Trends 
and Patterns of Net Mobility in the United States,” 
Demography, III, No. 1 (1966), 15. 
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NEGRO-WHITE OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


By means of a simple mathematical model, 
the Markov chain, the possible conse- 
quences an end to discrimination would 
have on Negro-white occupational differ- 
ences are traced in terms of intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility. The results 
generated by the Markov model are used 
to describe the implications of current non- 
discriminatory disadvantages faced by Ne- 
groes rather than as a means of prediction, 
for we are aware that our assumptions do 
not fully describe what will realistically 
be expected to occur. 


METHODS 


The Markov model has had a variety of 
applications in the social sciences in recent 
years, particularly in the study of social 
mobility.? It assumes a set of observations 
that may be classified into a finite number 
of different states. A given observation 
may move from one state to another over 
a time period ¢, and there is a sequence 
of such time periods. The probability that 
an observation will move from state z to 
state 7 between ¢ and ¢-+ 1 is given by py. 


The basic assumption of the model is that 


*These include S. J. Prais, “Measuring Social 
Mobility,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Ser. A, CXVII (1955), 56-66; idem, “The Formal 
Theory of Social Mobility,” Population Studies, IX 
(July, 1955), 72-81; Judah Matras, “Comparison 


of Intergenerational Occupational Mobility Pat-. 


terns: An Application of the Formal Theory of So- 
cial Mobility,” Population Studies, XIV (Novem- 


ber, 1960), 163-69; and Robert W. Hodge, “Occu- 

pational Mobility as a Probability Process,’’. 
Demography, ITI, No. 1 (1966), 19-34. Examples 
of other applications to social science are Irma G. ° 
Adelman, “A Stochastic Analysis of the Size Dis-. 


tribution of Firms,” Journal of the American Sta- 


tistical Association, LIII (December, 1958), 893- 


904; C. G. Judge and E. R. Swanson, “Markov 


Chains: Basic Concepts and Suggested Uses in” 


Agricultural Economics” (research report AERR- 


49 [Urbana, Il.: Department ‘of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics, 1961]); Daniel I. Padberg, “The Use of 
Markov Processes in Measuring Changes in Mar- 
keting Structure,” Journal’ of Farm Economics, 
XLIV (February, 1962), 189-99; and Glenn Fu- 
guitt, “The Growth and Decline of Small Towns as 
a Probability Process,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXX (June, 1965), 403-11, 
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the probability of moving from z to / de- 


- pends only on the state at time ¢ and that 


this probability is constant over the se- 
quence of time intervals. 

Consideration of the Markov-chain proc- 
ess can be greatly simplified by matrix al- 
gebra. If ¢ is a row vector of the propor- 
tion of observations in each state at time 
zero, and P is the matrix of transitional 
probabilities, then ép)P = ¢,, where fı is 
the proportion in each state at time 1. Also, 
it can be shown that ¢,P* = ta, that is, by 
raising P to the nth power and premulti- 
plying by ¢ 9, one obtains the proportion in 
each state at time n.4 

An intergenerational-mobility table may 


be transformed into a matrix of transition 


probabilities necessary for the Markov 
model. The proportional distribution of 
the sons’ occupations tabulated by the 
occupations of their fathers can be treated 
as rows of py values, with each row adding 
to 1.000. In Table 1, which provides the 
basic set of p; values, we see, for example, 
that the probability of becoming a pro- 
fessional for the son of a professional is 
.410, whereas #,; for the son of a craftsman 
becoming a professional is .130. 

In this paper we have operationalized an 
end to discrimination by assuming that an 
intergenerational-mobility table for all men 
applies to Negroes as well as whites, This 
table is used because data were not availa- 
ble for whites alone. However, the matrix 
is heavily weighted by the white rates, 
since Negroes are a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total labor force. The matrix of 
transition probabilities obtained from this 
mobility table is successively multiplied by 


the appropriate occupational-distribution 


vector for Negro men as well as by the cor- 
responding white vector, yielding expected 
occupational distributions for the two races 
under the Markov assumption. If this P is 


t For a general elementary discussion of Markov 
chains see John G. Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and 
Gerald L. Thompson, Introduction to Finite Meth- 
ematics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956). 
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NEGRO-WHITE OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


a regular stochastic matrix (and it is), we 
know that both Negro and white occupa- 
tional distributions will approach conver- 
gence at equilibrium, which is determined 
by the values of P alone. What is of inter- 
est here is the changing pattern of Negro- 
white differences over time until they be- 
come negligible, which depends both upon 
the P matrix and the two initial vectors 
used. This process tells us about the joint 
effect of intergenerational mobility and ra- 
cial differences within the social structure. 

An alternate analysis was carried out 
using an educational-mobility table. As- 
suming that an end to discrimination would 
result in common intergenerational-educa- 
tional-mobility patterns for Negroes and 
whites, expected educational distributions 
for the two races are projected across gen- 
erations to convergence. These are then 


converted into another set of occupational - 


distributions by means of a cross- -tabulation 
of education and occupation. 

An end to discrimination is operational- 
ized here by positing common intergenera- 
tional-mobility patterns for Negroes and 


whites. Factors other than discrimination, | 


however, such as family structure and pos- 


sible differences in level of aspiration, may : 


make for differences between the mobility of 
Negroes and whites having the same occu- 


pational or educational background.® Thus - 


this procedure may overstate the rate of 
upward mobility for Negroes under the as- 
sumption that racial differences not ex- 
plained by structural characteristics are a 
function of discrimination.® 


8 Beverly Duncan observed, e.g., that growing up 
in a broken family means from 0.6 to 1 year less 
schooling for a boy. See her “Family Factors and 
School Dropout: 1920-1960” (Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1965), p. 8. For a discussion of 
Negro-white differences in family disorganization, 
see Office of Policy Planning and Research, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Tke Negro Family (Wash- 
ington, 1965). 


®See the discussion of problems in the measure- 
ment of discrimination in H. M. Blalock, Jr., 
“Theory, Measurement, and Replication in the So- 
cial Sciences,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXVI (January, 1961), 346-47. 
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There are a number of aspects of the 
model which are unrealistic, in addition to 
the obvious one of an immediate end to 
discrimination. By applying occupational- 
or educational-mobility rates under Markov 
assumptions, we assume that the mobility 
pattern is unchanged. over a series of gen- 
erations. In point of fact, mobility matrixes 
have changed through the years in the 
United States.’ 

Fertility, mortality, and the length of 
generations differ between the races as well 
as across educational and occupational 
groups, but these facts are ignored since the 
data necessary for making such adjust- 
ments are not available. While these demo- 
graphic forces are significant for explaining 
the patterns of social mobility in the United 
States or for policy decisions, it is con- 
venient to assume the constancy of these 
vital processes for the problem tackled here. 
In effect, it is assumed that each father will 
have one son who will survive to take an 
occupation according to the mobility table 
and to have one male forebear, etc. 

The unit of analysis here is the occupa- 
tional (or educational) distribution of white 
or Negro males thirty-five to forty-four 
years of age. In the Current Population 
Survey from which the occupational-mobil- 
ity table was obtained, respondents were 
asked their fathers’ occupations when the 
former were sixteen. Since the mobility 
rates are applied over successive hypotheti- 
cal generations, this age range was chosen 
because these men are the ones most likely 
to have sixteen-year-old sons. 

We repeat that our objective is not to 
make predictions about what will happen 
or to compare data generated by our model 
with empirical data obtained now or in the 
future. Rather, the importance of univer- 
salistic disadvantages suffered by Negroes 


TOtis Dudley Duncan, “The Trend of Occupa- 
tional Mobility in the United States,” American So- 
ciological’ Review, XXX (August, 1965), 491-98; 
Natalie Rogoff, “Recent Trends in Urban Occupa- 
tional Mobility,” in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. (eds.), Cities and Society (Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1957), pp. 432-45. 
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because of their structural position is dem- 
onstrated by projecting current patterns of 
intergenerational mobility under the hypo- 
thetical case where no future racial dis- 
crimination exists in employment. 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


- Our basic source of intergenerational oc- 
cupational mobility is a table cross-tabu- 
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who was born when his father was forty 
would report his father’s occupation for a 
year actually preceding the birth of some 
twenty-five-year-old respondent’s father. It 
was necessary to substitute this for the ap- 
propriate table based on males thirty-five 
to forty-four since the latter was not pub- 
lished in full. The two marginal distribu- 
tions and the principal diagonal were given, 


TABLE 2 


NEGRO-W HITE OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 
AND INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY GENERATION AND RACE 


lating the current occupations of male re- 
spondents twenty-five to sixty-four years 
of age by their fathers’ occupations when 
the respondents were sixteen (Table 1). 


These data were obtained by the U.S. Bu-. 


reau of the Census in a 1962 Current Popu- 
lation Survey. The table mixes together a 
wide variety of cohorts among both gen- 
erations. A sixty-four-year-old respondent 

8: U,S. Bureau of the Census, “Lifetime Occupa- 
tional Mobility of Adult Males, March, 1962,” Cur- 


yent Population Reports, Ser. P-23, No. 11 (May, 
1964). 





OCCUPATION First (1960) Second Third Fourth Seventh 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro ? White | Negro 
Professional, technical, and kin- 
TOG 2. tw poun aes E E ses 13 4 18 12 20 18 21 20 22 
Managers, officials, and proprie- oan oon 

tors, except farm........... 14 2 T18 13 19 18 20 19 20 
Sales workers. ......... nr 7 i 7 5 7 6 7 7 7 
Clerical and kindred.......... 7 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 

OPE 45:86 o-otin ENa 24 13 | -20 22 19 20 18 19 18 
Operatives and kindred....... 20 300] 17 22 16 18 15 16 15 
Service workers, including pri- l 

vate household............. 4 13 5 8 5 5 5 5 5 
Laborers, except farm and mine) 5 22 5 8 5 6 5 5 4 
Farmers and farm managers...| 5 4 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 
Farm laborers and foremen....| 1 5 i Í 1 1 1 1 1 

MOLE 50554 thts a ENEA 100 | 100 |; 100 | 100 |; 100 | 100 {| 100 1 100 100 
Indexes of dissimilarity: i 
White-Negro............... 40 13 4 2 
‘ White-equilibrium.......... 16 6 3 1 
Negro-equilibrium.......... 48 19 7 3 





however, and show low deviations from 
corresponding values in the complete table 
we used. The index of dissimilarity between | 
the present distribution of the occupations 
of sons in the two tables is only 2.5 for 
ten occupational classes (excluding those: 
not reporting their father’s occupations), 
while the corresponding index for the oc- 
cupational distribution of fathers is 1.7. 
Negro-white differences in occupational 
composition- in 1960 are shown under the 
first-generation heading in Table 2. The 
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index of dissimilarity between the races-is 
40. In other words, 40 per cent of one or 
the other race would have to change occu- 
pational categories if the two races were to 
have identical occupational distributions. 
Markov-chain analysis enables us to com- 
pare the occupations of each race in the 
thirty-five to forty-four age group with 
those that would eventually occur in each 
generation and at final equilibrium, under 
the assumption that current rates of inter- 
generational mobility persist indefinitely. 
This final equilibrium’ is much closer to 
first-generation whites than Negroes; the 
indexes for the two groups from the equi- 
librium stage are 16 and 48, respectively. 
(The equilibrium stage is defined in this 
paper as the point at which P, on being 
raised to successive powers, is equal to a 
matrix having rows identical to each other 
to two decimal places. At this point in the 
process both whites and Negroes have dis- 
tributions equal to these rows and hence 


identical to each other to two decimal 


places. Since the true equilibrium stage is 
approached but not reached by P raised to 
any power, the white and Negro distribu- 
tions are never exactly identical but rather 
converge asymptotically.) 

If discrimination had disappeared by 
1960, then the next generation of Negro and 
white men would have had the occupational 
composition shown under the second-gener- 
ation heading. If the current set of father- 
son patterns continue, Negroes and whites 
will be considerably closer in occupational 
composition in the next generation (the in- 
dex of dissimilarity is only 13). The gains 
for Negroes in one generation without race- 
specific discrimination are very great. In 
the first generation, 13 per cent of whites 
and 4 per cent of Negroes are professionals. 
By contrast, the Negro percentage in pro- 
fessional occupations would increase in one 
generation to 12 per cent, while that of 
whites would increase to 18 per cent. The 
percentage of Negro professionals would 
triple in the course of a single generation 
‘without discrimination, although it. would 
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still be lower than that of whites. The per- 
centage of Negroes employed as laborers 


(excluding farms: and mines) would drop 


from 22 to 8 per cent in the same genera- 
tion. It is evident that the second-genera- 


-tion ‘occupational composition of both 


whites and Negroes is much closer than the 
first to the final or equilibrium occupational 
composition. There is a drop in the index 
from 16 to 6 for whites and from 48 to 19 
for Negroes. 

In the third and fourth generations the 
races would, of course, become increasingly 
alike in their job distributions. By- the 
fourth generation, there would be virtually 
no difference in occupational composition 
between Negro and white men aged thirty- 
five-to forty-four, although it would take 
seven generations for complete equality. In 


„short, were racially based discrimination on 


the job market to have ended in 1960 in 
the United States, and if each twenty-year- 
old father had a son, then under the as- 
sumptions described earlier it would take 
about eighty years before racial occupa- 
tional inequality would be virtually nil. 
However, very rapid progress would be 
made long before this, with a radical de- 
cline in racial differences in just one gener- 
ation, resulting in differences of 6 percent- 


age points or less for any one occupational 


group. After two generations, or about forty 
years, there would be differences of 2 per- 
centage points or less. 


EDUCATION 


Based on a regression analysis of inter- 
generational occupational mobility in Chi- 
cago, Duncan and Hodge reported that the 


‘influence of education on a man’s occupa- 


tion is greater than that of his father’s 
occupation. Moreover, they concluded that 
the latter factor “was influential in large 
part because of its association with educa- 
tion.” Nevertheless, ideally we would like 


°? Otis Dudley Duncan and Robert W. Hodge, 
“Educational and Occupational Mobility: A Re- 
gression Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXVII (May, 1963), 644. l 
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to introduce both factors into a Markov 
process such as that presented by Carlsson 
for Sweden, in which he was able to con- 
sider the joint influence of father’s occupa- 
tion and son’s education.1° Unfortunately, 
we were unable to obtain such data for the 
United States. However, the October, 1960, 
Current Population Survey reports the ed- 
ucational status of men twenty to twenty- 
four years of age cross-tabulated by the 
education of their fathers. 

Table 3 shows the transition matrix that 
can be developed on the basis of these data. 
The table slightly misstates final educa- 
tional attainment since some of the sons 


TABLE 3 
EDUCATION OF SONS TWENTY TO TWENTY- 
FOUR YEARS OF AGE BY FATHER’S 
EDUCATION, 1960 







Son’s EDYCATION 


FATHER’S 
EDUCATION Less than High More than 
High School High 
School School 
Less than high 
school,........ 34 23 
High school...... 36 54 
More than high 
school......... 15 , 80 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
boris, + okiilorion Characteristics, Ser. P-20, No. 110 (July, 1961), 
able A. 


may yet complete their education. Such a 
bias should not be great, however, and 
therefore this is a reasonably appropriate 
matrix for the unit of this study, males 
thirty-five to forty-four. The table shows 
that father’s education significantly influ- 
ences his sons’ education even in the cur- 
rent period of rising levels of attainment. 
For example, among fathers who failed to 


10 Gosta Carlsson, Social Mobility and Class 
Structure (Lund: C. W: K. Gleerup, 1958), chap. 
Vil. 


“US, Bureau of the Census, “School Enroll- 
ment, and Education of Young Adults and Their 
Fathers: October 1960,” Current Population Re- 
ports, Ser. P-20, No. 110 (July, 1961). 
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graduate from high school, nearly one-half 
of their sons likewise did not complete high 
school. This is far greater than the per- 
centage failing to complete high school 
among the sons of more highly educated 
fathers. Likewise, there is an orderly and 
important increment in the percentage of 
sons attending college which reflects fa- 
ther’s education. Fully 80 per cent of the 
sons of men with some college also went 
beyond high school, whereas college train- 
ing was obtained by about one-half of the 
men whose fathers had only completed high 
school and one-fourth of those whose fa- 
thers did not finish high school. | 

The educational status of Negroes is 
lower than that of whites. About three- 
quarters of the non-white men thirty-five 
to forty-four years of age in the experi- 
enced civilian labor force had not complet- 
ed high school in 1960, compared with 
slightly less than one-half of the white 
males.1? If the educational-mobility rates 
for the total population were to operate 
for both non-whites and whites, the educa- 
tional status of the two groups would come 
together over future generations. 

In 1960, the index of dissimilarity in 
education between white and non-white em- 
ployed men was 29 (see Table 4). This 
would drop to 13 in the second generation, 
6 in the third generation, and would even- 
tually reach O in the eighth generation. 
Thus, if the current relation between fa- 
thers’ and sons’ educations were to persist, 
educational equality would be fairly close 
after several generations, with white and 
non-white difference for each educational 
class within 3 percentage points at the end 
of about 60 years. Identical percentage dis- 
tributions (to whole numbers) would not 
be attained, however, for about 140 years, 
allowing 20 years for each generation. 


EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION 
Examination of the occupational compo- 
sition of the races in each generation, based 


“Due to data limitations, it is necessary to use 
information on non-whites rather than Negroes. 
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solely on the cross-tabulation between oc- 
cupation and education existing for white 
men thirty-five to forty-four years of age 
in 1960, allows us to convert the projected 
educational differences into a measure of 
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of education obtained different degrees of 
occupational success.1* Table 5 shows the 
relationship between education and occu- 
pation for men thirty-five to forty-four 
years of age separately by race. There are 


the occupational differences that would differences which are clearly unfavorable 
result, l to non-whites. For example, a quarter of all 
TABLE 4 


EDUCATIONAL COMPOSITION BY RACE: FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTIONS AND INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS 


GENERATION INDEX OF 
AND RACE Less than Hi More than Dissti- 
High igh High err 
School 
School School 
First: 
White. 00.0... 608. 46 31 23 i; 99 
Non-white......... 75 16 9 Ji 
Second: 
WG it iccok ad we 24 30 46 | 13 
- Non-white......... 34 33 33 J 
Third: 
White............. 16 26 58 6 
Non-white......... 20 28 52 
Fourth: 
White............. 12 23 64 å 
Non-white......... 14 25 6i 
Fifth: 
: White............. 11 22 67 q 2 
Non-white......... 11 23 66 J 
Sixth: 
White. cases 10 22 68 i 1 
Non-white......... li 22 67 Í 
Seventh: 
YW ILG od ei aac 10 21 69 1 1 
Non-white......... 10 22 68 J 
Eighth: 
WHite@ sce: 2364 dues 10 21 69 } 0 
Non-white......... 10 21 69 


The relationships between fathers’ edu- 
cation and sons’ education, and then in 
turn between sons’ education and occupa- 
tions, are more complex than our data al- 
low for. In particular, it is not possible to 
determine whether there is any statistical 
interaction between the variables. Rather, 
an additive model is assumed in which one 
can examine the influence of educational 
attainment on racial differences in occupa- 
tional composition. 

In 1960, as well as in earlier periods, 
whites and non-whites with the same level 


non-whites with less than a high school ed- 
ucation are laborers (except farm and mine), 
whereas less than 10 per cent of whites with 
a similar level of education are so employed. 
These racial differences in occupational 
composition between men with the same 
educational achievement no doubt reflects 


8 See, e.g., Paul M. Siegel, “On the Cost of Being 
a Negro,” Sociological Inquiry, XXXV (Winter, 
1965), 41-57, and Nathan Hare, “Recent Trends in 
the Occupational Mobility of Negroes, 1930-1960: 
An Intracohort Analysis,” Social Forces, XLIV 
(December, 1965), 166-73. 
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discrimination against Negroes on the job 
market, lower-quality education for Ne- 
groes with the same formal levels of attain- 
ment as whites, and the technical fact that 
educational attainment has only been tri- 
chotomized.1# 

Using the educational composition pro- 
jected for future generations of whites and 


non-whites, we shall assume that there is. 


no longer any discrimination between the 
races in quality of education under two 
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in 1960 the index of dissimilarity between 
the races in occupations for men thirty-five 
to forty-four years of age would have been 
14 rather than 38.35 

The indexes of dissimilarity indicate that 
a rapid decline would occur in racial occu- 
pational differences if non-white education- 
al mobility were the same as for the total 
population and if Negroes and whites with 
the same educational attainment were em- 
ployed-identically in the job market. In the 


TABLE 5 


OCCUPATIONAL PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY EDUCATION AND RACE FOR 
MALES IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
AGES THIRTY-FIVE TO FORTY-FOUR, 1960 


LESS THAN 
Hicu ScHoo. 


OCCUPATION 
White 
Professional, technical, and kindred..... 2 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, ex- 

COD LAW sat tocke ecu ney nie Ye ews 8 
Sales workers. 2.0.0.2... 06.0 nere 4 
Clerical and kindred.............-.... 4 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred....... 29 
Operatives and kindred............... 31 
Service workers, including private house- 

Old AAE EL TEETE T 
Laborers, except farm and mine........ 8 
Farmers and farm managers...'........ 6 
Farm laborers and foremen............ 3 

OM) E E EE E T 100 


MORE THAN 


Hicu Scroor 
HicH ScHooL 


Non-white White Non-white White Non-white 

1 7 3 41 36 

2 16 5 23 8 

1 9 3 11 3 

3 10 14 7 15 
13 28 18 9 10 
32 17 26 4 11 
12 4 15 2 10 
26 3 13 1 5 
4 5 2 2 1 

6 1 1 0 1 
100 100 100 100 100 


: U.S. Bureau of the ae U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Subject Reports. Educational Allsinment (Final Report 


PCO) SE, Table 8. 


different conditions: first, that there is no 
discrimination between job applicants with 
the same level of schooling and, second, 
that the influence of education on occupa- 
tion remains different for the races. The 
first two columns for each generation show, 
respectively, the occupational composition 
of whites and non-whites under the first 
condition. If the influence of education on 
occupation for non-white men in 1960 was 
the same as that found for white men, then 

“For a description of the inferior educational 
opportunities for Negroes, see Leonard Broom and 


Norval Glenn, Transformation of the Negro Amer- 
ican (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), pp. 90-96. 


second generation the index would be only 
8; in the third generation it would be 4; 
and virtually complete identity would be 
reached in the eighth generation, with an 
index of 0. The progress of occupational 
equality found earlier by examining the in- 
fluence of fathers’ occupations on those of 
sons’ is rather similar to that obtained by 
means of this approach to occupations 
based on the influence of education. The 


1 The discrepancy between this index of 38 and 
the index of 40 reported in Table 2 is due to the 
fact these data are for non-whites rather than Ne- 
groes cnly and because the data for whites here are 
based on a 5 per cent sample. 
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second-generation index of dissimilarity - 


would be 13 under the first model and 8 
under the second approach, but they would 
be identical in the third generation, and 


both reach exact equality one generation ~ 


apart. In either case then, a sharp decline 
in racial differences would occur in the 


course of one generation if there were no | 


longer discrimination in the United States. 
By contrast, observe what happens to 
white-non-white occupational differences if 


it is assumed that the influence of educa-. 


tion on occupation for non-white men in 
1960 applies to future generations of non- 
whites (shown in the third column under 
each generation). The index of dissimilar- 
ity is actually 38 between the races in 1960. 
We again observe that racial dissimilarities 
in occupation: decline in each succeeding 
generation, but at a rather slow rate. The 
index is 35 in the second generation, 31 in 
the third, and eventually flattens out. at 
29 in the eighth and later generations. Non- 
whites are still occupationally disadvan- 


taged, despite the equality in formal edu- - 
cational attainment, because they do not- 
obtain the same jobs as whites with identi-. 


cal education. 

The equilibrium stage under assumption 
2 provides important implications about 
the future status of Negro-white employ- 


ment if their levels of formal education 


were the same but the current non-white 
relationship between education and occu- 
pation remained unaltered. Non-whites 
would still be overrepresented in the lower 
job levels even after educational parity 
with whites was achieved.-Inspection of the 
results for the eighth generation in Table 6 


Indicates that Negroes would be far more ~ 


likely to be employed as laborers, service 
workers, and operatives. Although they 
would also be overrepresented in. the cleri- 
cal occupations, Negro men would be less 
likely to be employed as managers, officials, 


and proprietors, as well as sales workers. 


To a lesser degree they would remain un- 


deremployed as professionals. and crafts-. 


men. 
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Compare the actual occupations held by 
non-white men‘aged thirty-five to forty- 
four in -1960 with the occupational compo- 
sition that would have occurred for non- 
white men in 1960 if their formal levels of 
education: had yielded the same occupa- 


tions as those of whites yielded (the second 
and third columns, respectively, under the 


first generation in Table 6). The index of 
dissimilarity in occupations between the 


‘races would have been 14 rather than 38. 


Thus the first index, which reflects only the 


lower formal education among Negroes, is 


little more than one-third the size of the 
actual difference in 1960.16 The actual ra- 
cial gap in 1960 reflects the additional in- 
fluences of discrimination against non- 
whites of comparable achievement, inferior 
quality of education for Negroes, the possi- 
ble masking of greater educational attain- 
ment of whites because of the broad cate- 
gories used, and a wide array of other 
possible factors, such as access to oppor- 
tunities. 

These results indicate that if Negro for- 
mal educational attainment were to reach 
the same level as that of whites, the effect on 
Negro-white occupational equality would be 
limited if other factors remained un- 
changed. Moreover, if the educational ma- 
trixes were to continue to operate in the 
future, and if the current relationship be- 
tween education and occupation for non- 
whites were to remain unaltered, the racial 
index of dissimilarity in occupations would 
decline from 38 to 29 after eight genera- 


- tions, but never get lower than that. 


DISCUSSION 


We have distinguished between two types 
of handicaps faced by Negroes. The first, 
discrimination, involves rejection of Ne- 


18 The differences between the two indexes can- 
not be used to determine the percentage of the 
actual 1960 index which is not explained by formal 
educational attainment. The indexes, taken pair- 
wise, are not simply additive. For formulas on the 
minimum and maximum restrictions, see Stanley 
Lieberson, Ethnic Patterns in American Cities 
(Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1963), p. 39. 
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groes simply because they are Negroes; the 
second occurs because the group occupies 
an inferior aggregate position on variables 
which, although racially neutral, operate to 
their disadvantage. Using an intergenera- 
tional approach, by means of the Markov- 
chain model, we operationalized the end to 
discrimination by assuming both races fol- 
low mobility patterns found to prevail for 
the total population. Starting with observed 
Negro and white occupational distributions 
for 1960, we then traced the changes that 
would take place over several generations. 
An alternative approach started with edu- 
cational mobility, and we then employed 
the relation between education and occupa- 
tion to produce comparable occupational 
distributions. 

Using both approachés, Negro and white 
distributions converged rapidly, at least in 
terms of a generational time scale, so that 
differences were negligible after about sixty 
or eighty years. Whether this convergence 
is “fast” or “slow” is of course beyond the 
purview of the sociologist. These data do 
underscore the position that an end to dis- 
crimination will not result in occupational 
equality immediately. And for those in 
favor of this equality as quickly as possible, 
the results may provide some support for 
programs to speed up the processes of in- 
tra- and intergenerational occupational mo- 
bility among Negroes. 

We wish to reiterate our cautions about 
the assumptions made, the crudeness of the 
data used, and the uncertainty about the 
long-run continuation of the transitional 
probabilities employed to project future oc- 
cupational composition. Somewhat different 
conclusions could be obtained if different 
assumptions were made about the ongoing 
social processes. Based on changes in me- 
dian education between 1940 and 1960, 
Broom and Glenn projected identical medi- 
ans for men within forty-five years from 
1960, a much shorter period than our ap- 
proach indicates." However, it appears un- 
likely, under any circumstances, that Ne- 


1" Op. cit., p. 84. 
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gro-white occupational equality could be 
reached in a decade or two even if racial 
discrimination in the job market were com- 
pletely eliminated. 

But even if our data were more complete 
and included the entire range of working 
years, occupational structure and changes 
in structure could not be deduced from in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility. We 
have traced the consequences of certain ar- 
tificial assumptions on an intergenerational 
succession of fathers and sons thirty-five to 
forty-four years old, and any possible im- 
plications are so limited.1§ 

Based on the gross influence of father’s 
occupation on son’s occupation, several gen- 
erations would be required before racial 
parity in the labor force could be met, al- 
though we found that men thirty-five to 
forty-four years of age were much closer in 
occupational composition after one genera- 
tion. In analyzing the education of men 
thirty-five to forty-four and its influence on 
both their occupations and the education of 
the next generation, it was not possible to 
consider the effect of occupation on the next 
generation’s educational attainment. How- 
ever, about a third of the racial difference 
in occupational composition in 1960 for the 
thirty-five- to forty-four-year-old generation 
could be attributed to differences in formal 
levels of educational attainment. Again, it 
would take several generations to overcome 


-current educational disadvantages faced by 


non-whites even if all other factors, includ- 
ing the quality of Negro education and the 
relationship between education and occupa- 
tion, were eliminated. Thus our simple 
projections into the future of current pat- 
terns indicate that disadvantages to a group 
can continue, although not indefinitely, 
even when the initial thrust of discrimina- | 
tion is eliminated. 

An important implication of Markov the- 
ory is that the length of time necessary for 
occupational parity between the races is a 
function of the. transitional matrixes but is 


1 Duncan, “Occupation Trends and Patterns of 
Net Mobility in the United States.” 
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in general not influenced by the initial vec- 
tor (in this case, the current occupational 
or educational composition of the races) 1° 
As a consequence, the number of genera- 
tions necessary for the attainment of racial 
equality in the absence of discrimination is 
not at all influenced by the initial occupa- 
tional or educational handicaps but is pure- 
ly a function of the fluidity between gener- 
ations in the society. On the other hand, 
although the time necessary for equality is 
not affected, the initial occupational or edu- 
cational differences between the races de- 
termine the magnitude of the racial differ- 
ences in each generation and therefore the 
severity of the social problem. 

Race and ethnic relations nearly always 
involve one group enjoying an edge over 
another in the economic and social spheres. 
In determining the sources of these ad- 
vantages, it is necessary to consider both 
the structural, non-racial factors and the 
discriminatory factors. Granted that the in- 


* Thus the time required to reach equilibrium at 
a given level of precision (say to two decimal 
places) is determined by the lowest power of the P 
matrix which has rows with corresponding terms 
identical to this number of places. Then both the 
‘white and Negro distributions are the same as these 
rows. Except for possible effects of rounding, two 
initially different distributions should not be equiv- 
alent before this point. 
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ferior position occupied by a group may 
often be a product of current and past dis- 
criminations, the effect of this position then 
becomes independent of its causes. In this 
sense, we have seen that Negro-white occu- 
pational differences would not be eliminat- 
ed immediately after the demise of discrim- 
ination. Indeed, if the United States were a 
castelike society where all children took up 
the occupations of their fathers, then the 
absence of discrimination would never lead 
to occupational equality between the races. 
On the other hand, if occupational mobility 
were so open that neither fathers’ education 
nor occupations had any influence on the 
occupations pursued by their offspring (in 
other words, the y values for different 7’s 
were all identical for a given j), then dis- 
crimination would be the only means for 
maintaining occupational differences be- 
tween the races, and the elimination of 
one would lead to disappearance of the 
other in one generation. Thus the differen- 
tial positions occupied by racial and ethnic 
groups in society may be viewed as a func- 
tion of the interaction’ between discrimina- 
tory practices and structural, non-racially 
based, social processes. 
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ABSTRACT 


The notion that influence (power) is not a fixed amount at the disposal of an organiza- 
tion but rather a potentially expanding resource is developed in two directions. First, it is 
argued that “power raises” for lower-level participants and their effects on the total amount 
of power available to managers and managed are comparable to wage raises and their 
effects as described by modern economists. Second, a review of some European research, 
most of it relating to indirect participation (joint consultation), leads to the conclusion 
that the theorem of expanding power (and, therefore, of the relativity of the conflict of 
power interests) serves as an explanatory scheme for these forms of participation as well 
as for the forms of direct participation on which most U.S. research is focused. 


The controversy in industrial sociology 
about the degree to which the interests of 
labor, management, and other (more or 
less) organized groups in enterprises are 
compatible has gradually become institu- 
tionalized. Again and again in the last 
twenty years the advocates of the “func- 
tionalistic” approach or the “human rela- 
tions” philosophy, and usually both, have 
been castigated for neglecting power and 
income differences and conflict and compe- 
tition between contending parties within 
industry. They are charged also as ulti- 
mately playing into the hands of the “pow- 
ers that be.”! In medical sociology the bat- 


E.g, R. Bendix and L. H. Fisher, “The Per- 
spectives of Elton Mayo,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, XXXI (1949), 312-19; reprinted in 
A. Etzioni (ed.), Complex Organizations, A Socio- 
logical Reader (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- 


ston, 1961), pp. 113-26; R. C. Stone, “Conflicting 


Approaches to the Study of Worker-Manager Re- 
lations,” Social Forces, XXXI (1952), 117-24; 
W. A. Koivisto, “Value, Theory, and Fact in Jn- 
dustrial Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVII (1953), $64~72; W. Hield, “The Study of 
Change in Social Sciences,” British Journal of So- 
ciology, V (1954), 1-11; H. L. Sheppard, “Ap- 
preaches to Conflict in American Industrial Sociol- 


ogy,” British Journal of Sociology, V (1954), 324- 


41; L, A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956), esp. 
chap. i; L. A. Coser, “Social Conflict and the 


tle has started afresh in recent years, along 
similar lines and with the same rather dis- 
appointing results.? In both fields the argu- 
ments seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there are two irreconcilable theoretical 
models in terms of which organizational life 
can be explained.’ 


Theory of Social Change,” British Journal of Soci- 
ology, VIII (1957), 197-207; C. Kerr and L. H. 
Fisher, “Plant Sociology: The Elite and the Aborig- 
ines,” in M. Komarovsky (ed.), Common Fron- 
tiers of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1957), pp. 281-309; R. Dahrendorf, Gesell- 
schaft und Freiheit. Zur soziologischen Analyse der 
Gegenwart (Munich: Piper, 1961), “Die Funktio- 
nen sozialer Konflikte,” pp. 112-31; L. Baritz, The 
Servants of Power. A History of the Use of Social 
Science in American Industry (Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1960). 


* E.g, A. Etzioni, “Interpersonal and Structural 
Factors in the Study of Mental Hospitals,” Psy- 
chiatry, XXIII (1960), 13-22; A. W. Gouldner, 
“Anti-Minotaur: The Myth of a Value-Free Soci- 
ology,” Social Problems, TX (1962), 199-213; A. 
Strauss, L. Schatzman, D. Ehrlich, R. Bucher, and 
M. Sabshin, “The Hospital and Its Negotiated Or- 
der,” in E., Freidson (ed.), The Hospital in Modern 
Society (Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1963). 


3 To be sure, some of the critics mentioned above 
(e.g. Stone ep. cit., and Coser, The Functions of 
Social Conflict and “Social Conflict and the Theory 
of Social Change”) do point out possibilities of in- 
tegrating both approaches. However, in analyses of 
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Particularly now that the comparative 
sociology of organizations is making head- 
way as a unifying conceptual framework, 
it is crucial to know whether our research 
should be guided by one or by two sociolog- 
ical theories of organization. 

In this paper an effort is made to point 
out the possibility of a theoretical integra- 
tion of some basic postulates of the “func- 
tional” and “conflict of interest” approaches 
by taking recourse to economic theory and 
to notions derived from the research done 
on control structures by the University of 
Michigan’s Institute of Social Research. 
These theoretical insights are then applied 
to the problems of direct and indirect par- 
ticipation (joint consultation) in decision- 
making in-formal organizations. 


CONFLICT OR HARMONY OF INTEREST? 


We can define interests as the goals of 
persons, groups, or organizations to main- 
tain or improve their chances of acquiring 
income, power, or prestige. The basic ques- 
tion then appears to be whether these goods 
are scarce. Taking it for granted that some 
inequality in this distribution is inevitable 
in formal organizations, one wonders wheth- 
er the critics of the “functional” and/or 
“human relations” theories, usually follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Marx, rightly as- 
sume that organizational life is in this re- 
spect a zero-sum game, Those who’ earn 
less and those who have less status and less 
say in organizational policy than others 
will always be inclined to suffer, if not ab- 
solute, then at least relative, deprivation. 
Therefore—so these critics apparently ar- 


industrial or medical organizations usually either 
some sort of “functional” or some sort of “conflict” 
model is applied to the data. Examples of the lat- 
ter approach: M. Dalton, Men Who Mangge. Fu- 
sions of Feeling and Theory in Administration 
(New York: John Wiley & Sans, 1959); A. Strauss, 
L. Schatzman, D., Ehrlich, R. Bucher, and M. Sab- 
shin, Psychiatric Ideologies and Institutions (Glen- 
coe, Ill: Free Press, 1964). Examples of the func- 
tional approach in industrial and medical sociology 
are so well known that no references need be given 
here. 
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gue—the limited supply of power, prestige, 
and income is for now and evermore a po- 
tential bone of contention. 

However, when treating the problem of 
income distribution, modern economics no 
longer takes its starting point from the 
scarcity but from the affluence postulate,‘ 
at least for advanced Western economies. 
The income of the enterprise or industry is 
seen as a growing rather than as a constant 
quantity. In the long run, therefore, wage 
raises wrested from management by govern- 
ments or trade unicns may turn out in 
practice to heighten the level of income of 
the company or industry, to the extent 
that such wage raises stimulate labor pro- 
ductivity and/or purchasing power. 

A conflict of economic interest between 
labor and management may be miti- 
gated not only by the objective conse- 
quences of wage raises in the form of in- 
creased total income for all parties con- 
cerned but also by the “subjective,” socio- 
psychological implications of a raising 
wage level. When workers become accus- 
tomed to regular wage raises, the relative 
deprivation they experience from compar- 
ing their income with that of those who 
are better off may be tempered somewhat 
by a relative elation resulting from com- 
paring their present with their past earn- 
ings.5 

Of course, all this by no means implies 
that all conflict of interests between labor 
and management as to the distribution of 
income is erased in an expanding economy. 
To regard the distributable income not as 
a fixed but as a potentially growing quan- 
tity leads only to the conclusion that under 
certain conditions no severe conflict of in- 
terests exists between the contending par- 
ties. Put more precisely, one should not 


t7. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1962), 
esp. chap. vii; J. Pen, Harmonie en conflict (Am- 
sterdam: Bezige Bij, 1962), chap. v; forthcoming 
English translation of this publication: J. Pen, 
Harmony and Conflict in Modern Society (New. 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.). 


5 See Galbraith, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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presume that in organizations (and in mar- 
ket relations for that matter) either conflict 
or harmony of interests prevails. Conflict 
and harmony are merely the two ends of a 
continuum; they represent the degree to 
which the economic interests of various 
parties converge or diverge. 

To turn now to the problem of power 
distribution, in sociological theory the ad- 
vocates of the “conflict of interest” ap- 
proach customarily have no doubt that 
power is a scarce commodity. In the ex- 
positions of Dahrendorf, for example, there 
is a fundamental dichotomy between those 
who wield and those who undergo power, 
so that in any hierarchically stratified or- 
ganization a permanent tug of war between 
“powers that be” and “powers that would 
like to be” would be either manifest or 
present as a latent force.® 

This conception resembles the static ap- 
proach of the older type of economics, in 
which income was regarded as a constant 
entity. Applying a more dynamic perspec- 
tive, power, too, is not necessarily a fixed 
quantity. Now, this is precisely what 
Likert, Tannenbaum, and their colleagues 
postulate as a likely supposition on the 
basis of their research concerning the in- 
fluence or control structures of formal or- 
ganizations.’ 


°R. Dahrendorf, Soziale Klassen und Klassen- 
Ronjlikt in der industriellen Gesellschaft (Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke, 1957), esp. chaps. iv and v. See 
also Dahrendorf, Gesellschaft und Freiheit, esp. 
chaps. iv, v, and ix. In the work of Dahrendorf, and 
also in that of his numerous predecessors who em- 
phasized power distribution as a salient variable in 
social relations, the postulate of scarcity as regards 
the total amount of power available to an organi- 
zation or to a social system in general is, on the 
whole, an implicit assumption. The only explicit 
statement on this score I have come across stems 
from Clark Kerr: “The power ‘pie,’ however, is al- 
ways fixed in dimensions” (“Industrial Conflict and 
Its Mediation,” American Journal of Sociology, LX 
[1954], 231, n. 3. This “zero sum” postulate also 
looms large in that branch of the theory of games 
which is apparently most suitable for application 
to the sociological study of conflict. See J. Bernard, 
“The Theory of Games of Strategy as Modern So- 
ciology of Conflict,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LIX (1954), 411-24, esp. 412. 
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The definitions given and indexes used 
by the Michigan researchers for “control” 
or “influence” justify the inference that 
they are dealing with the same phenom- 
ena that are labeled “power” by other 
social scientists. Their studies show that 
“total amount of power” was generally a 
more effective predictor of organizational 
productivity and organizational morale 
than “hierarchical distribution of power.” 
The resulting notion of expanding instead 
of fixed amounts of power in an organiza- 
tion, put forward particularly by Likert, 
can be conceptualized in a way similar to 
the notion of expanding income in eco- 
nomics. Granting more power to subordi- 


See A. S. Tannenbaum, “Control Structure and 
Union Functions,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXI (1956), 536-45; R. Likert, “Influence and Na- 
tional Sovereignty,” in J. Peatman and E. Hartley 
(eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960), pp. 214-27; 
R. Likert, New Patterns of Management (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book. Co., 1961), esp. chap. 
xii; A. S. Tannenbaum, “Control in Organizations: 
Individual Adjustment and Organizational Per- 
formance,” Administrative Science Quarterly, VII 
(1962), 236-57; C. G. Smith and A. S. Tannen- 
baum, “Organizational Control Structure. A Com- 
parative Analysis,” Human Relations, XVI (1963), 
299-316. The view of power as a potentially ex- 
panding property of social systems is already pres- 
ent in the work of Mary Parker Follett, who stated 
in 1925: “The division of power is not the thing to 
be considered, but that method of organization 
which will generate power”; see H. C. Metcalf and 
L. Urwick (eds.), Dynamic Administration. The 
Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett (London: 
Pitman, 1941), p. 111. The same insight, although 
conceptualized in quite a different manner, may be 
found in T. Parsons, “On the Concept of In- 
fluence,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVII (1963), 
59--62. 


* Compare, e.g., the definition of control given 
by Tannenbaum, “Control in Organizations,” p. 
239, and by Smith and Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. 
299-—“any process in which a person (or group of 
persons or organization of persons} determines or 
intentionally affects what another person (or group 
or organization) will do”——with M. Weber’s famous 
definition of power——“Macht bedeutet jede Chance, 
innerhalb einer sozialen Beziehung den eigenen 
Willen auch gegen Widerstreben durchzusetzen, 
gleichviel worauf diese Chance beruht” (Wirtschaft - 
und Gesellschaft [3d ed.; Tübingen: Mohr, 1947], 
p. 28). 
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nates, for example, by giving them effec- 
tive opportunities to participate in- the 
preparation and/or making of significant 
decisions, may boost the joint power of 
superiors and subordinates alike, in that 
as a consequence of such procedures subor- 
dinates may become more willing and able 
to carry out decisions in the intended way. 
In the words of Likert, it is not only the 
decision but also the implementation of a 
decision that counts.® By ceding power to 
workers, management improves the chances 
that its decisions (influenced by or taken 
jointly with workers) will become effec- 
tuated. Therefore, the initial “loss” of 
pewer by management can eventually be 
transformed into a power gain in the sense 
of a better grip on the organizational ap- 
paratus and an increase in external power. 

The “mechanism” at work here is. not 
solely the potential motivation of increased 
upward influence. Giving subordinates 
more chances to make decisions or to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of higher author- 
ities may also bear fruits because the in- 
creased amount of information made avail- 
able in this fashion to higher levels may 
easily produce more workable decisions. 
At this point the analogy with processes of 
income redistribution no longer holds. 
Wage raises may increase productivity by 
providing incentives but not by yielding 
more data relevant to a decision. “Power 
raises,” to the contrary, can have favorable 
productivity effects by mobilizing intellec- 
tual as well as motivational energy. 

With respect to the “mechanism” of in- 
creased purchasing power as a consequence 
of wage raises, for obvious reasons no 
parallel can be found with respect to the 


® Likert, New Patterns of Management, pp. 179- 
80. A quite similar argument to the effect that par- 
ticipation by subordinates not only expands the 
upward influence of lower echelons in organizations 
but also increases chances for management to par- 
ticipate more fully in the decision-making process 
(by heightening its control over the evocation of 
alternatives) can be found in J. G. March and H, A. 
Simon, Organizations (New York: ii Wiley & 
Sons, 1958), p. 54. 


distribution of power. However,-as to the 
“mechanism” of the subjective conse- 
quences of a rising wage level, an obvious 
analogy can be drawn. A power hierarchy 
is perhaps perceived as less depriving and 
unjust by those who experience gradual 
increments of power than it seems to those 
who cannot look back at and forward to a 
betterment of position in this respect.?° 

To sum up, managers and managed in ` 
organizations can at the same time come 
to influence each other more effectively 
and thereby generate joint power as the 
outcome of a better command by the ot- 
ganization over ‘its technical, economic, 
and human resources in the service- of 
certain objectives. Naturally, this happens 
only when the parties concerned have some 
goals in common. Therefore, the clash of 
power interests will ceteris paribus be 
more serious the less the principal parties 
in an organization adhere to common ob- 
jectives in terms of which the organiza- _ is 
tion’s resources can be mobilized more ef- 
fectively.U 

The same line of ee may be valid . 


. for the prestige distribution. To the extent 


that the output or social climate of an . 
organization is a source of its prestige in 
the community or society at large, in the 
long run prestige raises for the lower ranks 
may heighten the total amount of prestige 
the organization can dispose of. This in 
turn means a status gain of superiors ‘as 
well as inferiors, so that the potential con-. 
flict of prestige interests is also to a varia- 
ble extent tempered by the mutual interest 
the contending parties have in raising the 
total prestige of their organization. 
Seldom do the income, the power, and. 
the prestige of an organization depend 
primarily on the organization itself. Even 


* Of course, whether or not this hypothesis is 
valid can only be established on the basis of re- 
search, 


u Some evidence on this point may be fia in - 
the study by'C. G. Smith and O. N. Ari, “Organiza- 
tional Control. Structure and Member Consensus,” 
American Journal of SOEREN -LXIX (1964), 
623-38. 
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in the case of enterprises, external agents 
(governments, consumers, other enter- 
prises, etc.) limit the-degree to which the 
income, power and prestige available to 
an organization are expandable, Conse- 
quently, there is usually some conflict of 
interests between the parties contending 
within- an organization for these at any 
rate relatively scarce goods. On the other 
hand, their interests usually also converge 
to some extent, since all organizational 
participants have in common an interest in 
jointly acquiring more income, power, or 
prestige. This can be achieved in two ways: 
The first way is by raising the level of ef- 
fectiveness and/or efficiency? of the organi- 
zation. This may bear fruits in the way of 
increased income, power, or prestige either 
automatically or because external agents 
become more willing to grant raises in in- 
come, power, or prestige to the organiza- 
tion as a whole because they are impressed 
by its achievements.1° In this case there 
isa, clear mutuality of interests, In the 
second way the parties concerned may 
try to wrest from the external agents more 
income, power, or prestige by putting some 
kind of direct pressure on them. This can 
be done jointly (in which case there are 
again common interests at stake) or sepa- 


1? These terms are used in this article in the same 
sense as Barnard applies these concepts in chap. i of 
his classic. The Functions of the Executive (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938), 
€.g., pp. 43-45. l i ' 


-3 Jf it is legitimate to take the percentage of the 
general public in the community who have heard 
about a certain organization as an index of its 
reputation, its external prestige, then research by 
Kahn, Tannenbaum, and Weiss on the League of 
Women Voters provides some evidence on this 
point. They found a positive correlation between 


‘the relative power of membership vs. officers in this 


organization, on the one hand, and the percentage 
of the public who had heard of the organization, on 
the other hand. This could mean that the external 
prestige and even the external power of this civic 
association depend to some extent on its total 
amount of internal power. See A. H. Barton, Or- 
ganizational Measurement and Its. Bearing: on the 
Study of College Environments (New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1961), p. 13. 
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tately (then, of course, there often will be 


a conflict of interests). 

For a comparative sociology of organi- 
zations, it remains a challenging task to 
specify the conditions making for more or 
less conflict of interests within organiza- 
tions. The renewed emphasis on power in- 
terests should be welcomed ‘in this context; 
since power (and also prestige) issues are 
at stake in any formal organization, gen- 
eralizations cutting across the traditional 
divisions into industrial, military, medical, 
and other organizations can be sought. In 
some respects the same applies to differ- 
ences in income. It is true that only in in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises does 
income depend directly to some extent on 
productivity, so that only in such organ- 
izations can direct conflicts occur be- 
tween the various producing parties about 
the distribution of the income available to 


‘the organization. However, the less free 


the individual.enterprise becomes in dis- 
posing of its own income (increased con- 
centration, more government regulation, 
etc.), the more competition for income 
between contending parties takes the form 
of a separate or joint attempt to manipu- 
late outside agencies. This means that 
economic organizations become in this re- 
spect increasingly comparable to non-eco- 
nomic organizations, where the fight for the 
spoils of income ‘has always, taken place 
either by joint or by competing pressure (s) 
of the parties involved on outside decision- 
makers. 


DIRECT PARTICIPATION IN DECISION-MAKING 

Participation in decision-making may be 
defined as the totality of such forms of 
upward exertion of power by subordinates 
in organizations as are perceived to be 
legitimate by themselves and their supe- 
riors. Participation in this sense can be 
of two varieties, direct (personal) or in- 
direct (representative). The degree to 
which individual subordinates in organiza- 
tions can and do legitimately influence in a 
direct way the decisions made by their 
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supervisors cr managers is obviously closely 
connected with the style of leadership 
prevalent in the organization in question, 
while the degree to which the lower ranks 
collectively possess legitimate means of in- 
directly influencing decisions taken at high- 
er levels is an aspect of the system of gov- 
ernment of the organization. The latter 
topic has been emphasized more often in 
European, the former more often in Amer- 
ican studies. Before jumping to conclu- 
sions about “pro-managerial” and “human 
relations” biases, one should keep in mind 
that joint consultation and comparable 
forms of indirect participation are not (any 
longer) widespread in U.S. work organiza- 
tions.14 Consequently, the European sociol- 
ogist has more opportunities to focus on 
collective participation than his American 
colleague. It seems rather clear, however, 
that to some extent the emphasis on lead- 
ership coincides with a “functional” or 
“human relations” approach, while the con- 
flict-of-interest view is more often found 
in studies dealing with systems of govern- 
ment of organizations. 

To what extent does the theorem of the 
relativity of conflicting interests in organ- 
izations, as outlined above, hold for both 
direct and indirect participation in deci- 
sion-making? 

There seems little doubt that forms of 
leadership that allow for direct participa- 
tion (either by the individual alone or by 
the individual as a member of his colleague 
group in contact with his superior) often 
do contribute to the productivity and mo- 
rale of the employees concerned.® Even if 
such “power raises” make subordinates not 
more satisfied but simply less dissatisfied,’® 


“D, C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Soci- 
ology. The Sociology of Work Organizations (2d 
ed.; New York: Harper & Row, 1964), p. 759, 
where it is mentioned that labor-management com- 
mittees to speed up production flourished in the 
United States during World War II but have dis- 
appeared since. , 

15 See, eg., the overview of the Michigan re- 
search along these lines in Smith and Tannenbaum, 
op. cit. 
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such leadership practices as delegation of 
authority, consulting one’s men, or taking 
decisions jointly with one’s subordinates 
have been shown to lead to more effective 
goal attainment in terms of the (not neces- 
sarily coinciding) objectives of both the 
upper and the lower ranks. 

It may be mentioned here that several 
studies carried out in the Netherlands dur- 
ing recent years have yielded the same 
type of results as the American ones. 

Philipsen reports on the results of sur- 
veys among blue- and white-collar employ- 
ees of a factory and among supervisory 
personnel in public agencies and in hos- 
pitals.17 Three degrees of presence of suc- 
cessful group meetings between superiors 
and subordinates are distinguished to in- 
dicate the perceived opportunities for di- 
rect participation in decision-making at 
higher levels: (1) meetings felt to be 
always or usually worthwhile, (2) absence 
of meetings, (3) meetings felt to be al- 
ways or usually unsatisfactory. 

The question used in Dutch (“Are there 
any meetings with your supervisors in 
which you can discuss freely what’ goes 
on?”) was an almost literal translation of 
a corresponding question in the Michigan 
research. As in the Michigan studies, it 
was predicted that unsatisfactory meetings 
would be “worse” than an absense of such 
meetings. This prediction was entirely cor- 
roborated by the results. 

1° See F. Herzberg, B. Mausner, and B. B. Sny- 
derman, Tke Motivation To Work (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1959); M. M. Schwartz, E. 
Jenusaitis, and H. Stack, “Motivational Factors 
among Supervisors in the Utility Industry,” Per- 
sonnel Psychology, XVI (1963), 45-54; M. S. 
Myers, “Who Are Your Motivated Workers?” 
Harvard Business Review, XLII (1964), 73-88; 
T. M. Lodahl, “Patterns of Job Attitudes in Two 
Assembly Technologies,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, VIII (1964), 482-519; F. Friedlander 
and E. Walton, “Positive and Negative Motiva- 


tions toward Work,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, IX (1964), 194-207. 

"H, Philipsen, “Medezeggenschap in de vorm 
van werkoverleg,” in C. J. Lammers (ed.), Mede- 
zeggenschap en overieg in het bedrijf (Utrecht and 
Antwerp: Het Spectrum, 1965), pp. 90-126. 
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It is apparent from the data that, in the 


first place, the (perceived) chances for up- 


ward communication correlate with style 
of leadership. Socio-emotional or human- 
relations leadership is in all four samples 
significantly associated with the perceived 
presence of successful group meetings, and 
other indexes of supervisory behavior in 
several cases point in the same direction. 

In the second place, there is evidence 
that satisfaction with one’s management, 
perception of the degree of co-operation in 
one’s department, and feeling at ease in 
one’s work organization have something 
to do with opportunities for participation 
in the decision-making of one’s higher au- 
thorities. 

Furthermore, as can be seen from Table 
1, similar correlations came to the fore 
when the department rather than the indi- 
vidual was taken as unit of analysis. In the 


factory from which two samples of blue- 


and white-collar employees were drawn, 
again socio-emotional leadership and em- 
ployee morale covary with the success of 
group meetings in the departments stud- 
ied. What is even more important,. an 
“objective”. measure (or, rather, a measure 
derived from sources other than question- 
naire answers given by employees) also 
provides evidence regarding the effects of 
opportunities to participate in decision- 
making for lower levels, Department pro- 
ductivity, as judged by management and 
as evidenced by records, seems to be as- 
sociated with successful group meetings, 
although according to customary standards 
the latter correlation is not quite statisti- 
cally significant. 

This analysis yields some evidence, last- 
ly, that not only style of leadership but 
also aspects of the formal organization 
determine the degree to which participa- 
tion becomes institutionalized in the work 
situation. The higher the level of mecha- 
«nization of a department, the less the de- 
martment’s employees report successful 
«group meetings. 

Another Dutch study, done by Teulings, 
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is of interest because in the Royal Nether- 
lands Blast Furnaces and Steelworks stud- 
ied formal records were available concern- 
ing the presence and frequency of group 
meetings between supervisors and their 
workers.18 Teulings divided the depart- 
ments into three groups: (1) those in 
which the committee(s) had met five or 
more times during the past year, (2) those 
in which no such committees had ever ex- 
isted, (3) those in which such committees 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SUCCESSFUL GROUP 
MEETINGS (AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYEES) 
AND MORALE, LEADERSHIP PRACTICES, AND 
PRODUCTIVITY IN EIGHT DEPARTMENTS OF 
A FIRM 


Correlations 
of Group 
Meetings with 
Variables Variables? 
Leadership practices: 
Technical and administrative 
leadershiPreriouni resori ksss .19 
Human-relations leadership. ... „81* 
Morale: 
Satisfaction with work and work- 
ing conditions.............. ,67* 
Productivity: 
Objective data............... 62 
As judged by management.... .66* 
Characteristics of work process: 
Level of mechanization........ — .86* 


Source: Table adapted from Philipsen (see my n. 17). 


a Numbers in the body of the table designate Spearman rhos. 
All tests are one-sided, The index of presence of successful group 
meetings is explained in the text. 


b Indexes used are a combination of scores for the eight de- 
artments given by employees, by management, and by the 
investigator. 


¢ Index consists of nineteen items. 
* Significant at the 10 per cent level. 


had been instituted but were later abol- 
ished or had met fewer than five times dur- 
ing the past year. These sixty committees 
in thirty-one departments of twelve fac- 
tories aim at increasing productivity; they 
are composed of and presided over by de- 
partment heads and are rewarded for work- 
able proposals, 

1A. W. M. Teulings, “Leiderschapsklimaat en 
werkoverleg,” in Lammers (ed.), op. cit., pp. 142- 
51. The frequency distribution was clearly bimodal, 


with three and nine times as the most common 
frequencies. 
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Several indexes of leadership practices 
of the executives concerned and of the 
quantity and quality of the productivity 
of their units were obtained by interview- 
ing the factory managers. The results, 
given in Table 2, indicate that (according 
to their superiors) in departments with 
active productivity committees: the execu- 
tives show the leadership qualities that 
most people deem desirable more than their 
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of leadership and the organization of work 
and that the presence of such chances may 
contribute to the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the organization. By the same 
token there is reason to suppose that, in a 
European country like the Netherlands, 
under certain conditions (e.g., a certain 
amount of effective socio-emotional leader- 
ship, work processes providing the employ- 
ees with some scope for initiative) the 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS WITH AND WITHOUT 
ACTIVE PRODUCTIVITY COMMITTEES WITH RESPECT TO 
LEADERSHIP PRACTICES AND LEVEL OF PRODUCTIVITY 


Scores FOR DEPART- 


MENTS WITH: 


RESULT OF 
STATISTICAL 
Active Com- Inactive m 
mittees Committees (P) 
(N=11) (N = 9) 
Leadership practices:> 
Instrumental leadership.. 9 7.8 .06 
Social leadership......... 8. 1.3 04 
Stable leadership........ 9. 7.7 .002 
. Dynamic leadership......, 9. iat 002 
Level of productivity: 
As judged by factory man- 
Apre ran ERTEN GRSA 2.4 10 


Source: Table adapted from Teulings (see my. n. 18). 


a Willcoxon’s two-sample test (one-sided). 


b Indexes used consist of short (three-item) scales per variable and are based on an- 
swers given by factory managers concerning leadership behavior of their department heads. 
The scales in question were developed in research of the Netherlands Institute of Preven- 


tive Med j 
Fieishman's Ohio State Leadership scales. 


icine, Leiden, by H. Philipsen and C. 


J. Lammers, and form an adaptation of 


a Combined for quality and quantity of production; high score is high on productivity. 


colleagues in departments with inactive 
committees. Factory managers also have a 
no-less-favorable impression of the produc- 
tivity of departments in which the afore- 
mentioned committees flourish than of the 
output of departments in which these 
committees are rather passive. 

We may conclude that in spite of all 
the supposed “cultural differences” be- 
tween the United States and the Nether- 
lands, the Dutch data corroborate the 
American findings that the chances for in- 
dividual employees to partake in decision- 
making by supervisors depend on the style 


granting of power to subordinates is in 
their interest as well as in the interest of 
their superiors. Although further research 
on this point is of course needed, serious 
doubt is justified regarding the postulate 
of an unavoidable and omnipresent cleav- 
age of power interests between manage- 
ment and employees, It is more likely that 
in both American and European work or- 
ganizations the total amount of organiza- 
tional power is a potentially expanding 
force and that thereby the conflict of 
power interests between rulers and ruled 
can be mitigated, although not eliminated, 
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INDIRECT PARTICIPATION IN 
DECISION-MAKING 


With respect to the problems of indirect 
participation by employees in managerial 
decision-making, it is imperative to be clear 
as to the differences in setup between both 
forms of upward influence. In Table 3 a 
rough comparison is made. 

The setup of indirect participation (joint 
consultation) usually implies that the sub- 
ordinate participants speak for their con- 
stituents with top managers about the gen- 
eral policy of the organization; procedures 
are formalized (by laws and bylaws), and 
outside agencies (government, trade un- 
ions) often do influence to some extent 
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As a result, in many cases managements 
(and, sometimes for quite different rea- 
sons, unions too) obstruct the legal re- 
quirements of joint consultation lest they 
lose their freedom of action. A great va- 
riety of such “defense tactics” is found in 
practices on the Continent.*® A most simple 
device to prevent joint consultation from 
functioning as an opportunity for partici- 
pation by employees in managerial deci- 
sion-making is not to institute it at all or to 
institute it and fail to convene regularly. 
Using joint consultation not for upward 
but only for downward communication 
(such as explaining management’s actions 
or exhorting the employees to work harder 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON BETWEEN DIRECT AND INDIRECT PARTICIPATION 


Direct Participation 


Subordinate party........ 


Employees å titre 


Indirect Participation 


Representatives of 


personnel groups or cate- 
gories of personnel 
Superordinate party...... Supervisors Top management 
USSUCS store Vaasa even arne Work or work-re- | General policy of 
lated matters firm 
External influences. ...... Absent Present (govern- 
ment; unions) 
Degree of formalization. ..| Low High (laws; regula- 


what goes on. Direct participation, on the 
«other hand, customarily entails that the 
subordinate participants speak for them- 
selves with supervisors about work or mat- 
‘ers related to work; in general, aims, 
rules, and means are not codified, and -ex- 
‘ernal influences are normally absent. 
Consequently, in principle there is more 
it stake for both management and em- 
sloyees in indirect than in direct partici- 
zation. In joint consultation the partici- 
yating parties are more powerful, the 
‘opics that can come to the fore are of 


treater significance, and the chance for 


nanagement to operate at its own discre- 
ion (unhampered by formal requirements 
w by outside interferences) is not as great 
is in forms of personal consultation be- 
-ween a supervisor and his subordinates.. 


tions) 


and better and to drop certain demands) 
is equally effective as a means of prevent- 
ing joint consultation from growing into 
indirect participation. 

However, many cases are also encoun- 
tered in which managerial resistance has 


deformed indirect into pseudo-direct partici- 


pation in one or more of the five respects 


*The following account is based on widely 
scattered evidence of varying reliability (personal 
experiences, research reports on the work councils 
in the Netherlands, various sources pertaining to 
joint consultation in other European countries, 
etc.) and therefore cannot be regarded as more 
than the author’s general impression. For a de- 
scription of the systems of collective participation 
in Germany and France, see A? Sturmthal, Workers 
Councils. A Study of Workplace Organization on 
Both Sides of the Iron Curtain (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964), chaps. ii and iii, 
See also Miller and Form, op. cit., pp. 757-64. 
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mentioned above (as variables differen- 
tiating between direct and indirect partici- 
pation; see Table 3). For example, (1) 
the emplover, who beth in the Netherlands 
and in France must preside over the works 
council, may treat the members not as 
representatives but as individual employ- 
ees (taking their expressed viewpoints as 
“Just a personal opinion,” trying to manip- 
ulate them by means of the positive or 
negative sanctions at his disposal in- the 
manager-employee relationship, etc.). (2) 
The general manager may avoid attending 
meetings himself and send a lower author- 
ity, thus lowering the hierarchical level on 
which the council can exert influence. (3) 
He may take care that only unimportant 
problems are dealt with in the council’s 
meetings. (4) He may resist outside inter- 
ference, for example, by not permitting 
employee councilors to consult their union 
experts about complex problems. (5) He 
can finally try to keep a free hand by not 
co-operating in drafting the necessary by- 


laws or by refusing to keep official and de- © 


tailed minutes of the meetings. 

All such practices clearly indicate that 
joint consultation is often perceived by 
managers as a serious threat to the author- 
ity structure of their organizations, How- 
ever, empirical evidence from Britain, Ger- 
many, and France bears out that indirect, 
just like direct, participation can and some- 
times does in the long run benefit manage- 
ment by way of increased power of the 
organization as a whole. W. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Glacier-Metal Company with 
its elaborate machinery of a representative 
system, wonders why managers so greatly 
fear giving shareholders, boards, consum- 
ers, and representatives a say in their 
plans. Discussion with such interested 
groups, according to Brown, is indispensa- 
ble for the simple reason that such groups 
can prevent the execution of such plans. 
“It is clear,” states Brown, “that many 
managers who think they have a choice in 
such matters, and criticize the idea of 
discussing resistance to their plans with 
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their own people, in fact spend much tim 
doing precisely what they so vehementh 
oppose. They attempt to initiate change o 
some sort that gives rise to great anxietie 
and precipitate strike action. Then the 
get down to the discussions which migh 
have been so much easier to conduct i 
held before trouble arose.’’?0 

It all comes down to the fact that en 
abling works councils and similar bodie 
to participate effectively in managerial pol 
icies may turn out to be a solid invest 
ment that will pay off for management i! 
the form of heightened chances to tak 
adequate decisions and to see certain de 
cisions through, 

A “mechanism” similar to the one wi 
encountered in relation to direct participa 
tion is at work here: a “power raise” fo 
the lower ranks contributes toward em. 
ployee motivation and releases relevant in 
formation for the upper managerial levels 
so that not only do employees become more 
powerful with respect to their superior: 
but also managers acquire more powe 
over their subordinates for agreed-upor 
ends. The increased joint power of the 
organization yields increased effectiveness 


and efficiency (see scheme below). 


“Power raise” for lower ranks 


Employee motivation Upward communicatio: 
of relevant infor- 
mation 


— Increase in total amount of power<—— 


[iheeased ] 


efficiency and effectiveness 
of the organization 


However, in spite of this similarit 
there is still, as was pointed out in th 
comparison between these two forms c 
upward influence (see Table 3), a basi 
difference between direct and indirect pa» 
ticipation with respect to the kind of de 


W, Brown, Exploration in Management (Lo 
den: Heinemann, 1960), pp. 223-24. 
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cisions in which the lower ranks partake 
and in the structure of this process. The 
“power raise” in direct participation con- 
sists of more say regarding work and work- 
related matters, so that the employee’s 
motivation regarding his work or work- 
related matters is furthered, while a great- 
er amount of relevant work information 
becomes available to executives. In indi- 
rect participation, on the other hand, the 
“power raise” implies to a greater extent 
the right of groups or categories of person- 
nel to promote their interests and to pre- 
sent their views concerning general man- 
agerial policies. Consequently, joint con- 
sultation can contribute toward employee 
motivation in the sense of heightened trust 
on the part of the employees that their in- 
terests and views are well represented at 
top levels. Joint consultation can release 


relevant information to top executives, not- 


primarily in the form of productivity sug- 
gestions, but rather in the form of insight 
into possible resistance to or alternatives 
for the managerial actions under consider- 
ation. 

= Now, the main point Brown makes is 
that no management can avoid some sort of 
collective influence by its personnel on its 
central policies. Top executives can only 
choose between an officially recognized sys- 
tem of representative participation or -an 
irregular, non-legitimated one. Wherever 


management thwarts the functioning of ` 


any kind of indirect participation, an un- 
official, non-regulated indirect influence on 
organizational policy (in the form of work 
stoppages, restriction of output, high levels 
of turnover, absenteeism, grievances, etc.) 
comes to the fore. It follows that from the 
point of view of management a represent- 
ative system has potential value primarily 
because it provides a less costly means to 
accommodate conflicting interests and 
viewpoints than non-institutionalized forms 
of influence exerted by its personnel on 
the formation and execution of its policy. 
The available empirical evidence offers 
some support for this inference, although 
no definite conclusion can be reached for 
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lack of adequate research seeking an an- 
swer to this question. Moreover, systems 
of collective participation vary greatly not 
only between but also within western 
European countries, so that any generaliza- 
tion made on the basis of a few studies is 
bound to be too sweeping. 

As regards Great Britain, Brown is clear- 
ly convinced on the basis of his experiences 
with the Glacier Metal’s representative 
system that this is for the company a more 
effective and for its personnel a more ef- 
ficient approach to labor-management con- 
troversies than any other. Evidence pertain- 
ing to this question can also be found 
among the results of the survey on joint 
consultation in British industry, carried out 
between 1948 and 1950 by the (British) 
National ‘Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. It appears that joint consultation is 
less successful (as determined by the in- 
vestigators on the basis of an elaborate 
scoring procedure) when matters such as 
“quality of workmanship,” “training,” 
“work tempo,” “methods of production,” 
and “reduction of waste” are discussed 
than when labor conditions, work rules, 
safety and accidents, and similar topics 
are taken up in the representative bodies.?t 
This corroborates the notion that, for both 
parties concerned, indirect participation is 
primarily useful as a way of dealing with 
potentially controversial subjects and mat- 
ters of general company policy that are 
of joint interest to management and labor. 

In France, Montuclard and his collabo- 
rators made a detailed content analysis of 
the minutes of meetings of the comités 
d’entreprise in eight concerns from about 
1945 up to 1958. They recognize four cate- 
gories of topics considered by these com- 
mittees:?? (a) the committee itself (its 
organization, budget, relations with the 

National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Joint Consultation in British Industry (London: 
1952), pp. 182-83. 

*M. Montuclard, La dynamique des comités 
@entreprise. Exploration sociologique de quelques 
effets de Vinstitution des comités d'entreprise sur les 


relations industrielles (Paris: Centre National de Ja 
Recherche Scientifique, 1963), pp. 110-14. 
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personnel at the disposal of the committee, 
relations with the workers of the enter- 
prise and with the unions), (b) social af- 
fairs (canteens, leisure-time activities, fes- 
tivities, co-operative societies, and other so- 
cial provisions for the workers’ benefit; the 
committee has sole responsibility for the 
administration of such affairs), (c) work- 
ing conditions (salaries, employment condi- 
tions, and security), and (d) the enterprise 
(technical matters regarding the organi- 
zation of the production process or the 
equipment and matters concerning the eco- 
nomic and commercial policy of the enter- 
prise). 

The authors assumed that in discussions 
about “working conditions” conflicting in- 
terests between management and labor are 
usually involved, whereas discussions about 
“enterprise” indicate attempts to solve gen- 
eral problems of the enterprise in the light 
of the joint interests of labor and manage- 
ment. The data show that the more atten- 
tion the committees, at various points in 
their history, pay to the promotion of the 
workers’ interests (“working conditions’), 
the more attention they simultaneously pay 
to the problems of the enterprise as a whole 
(“enterprise”).?° The investigators had ex- 
pected the contrary. Because the represent- 
atives serving on the committees are in gen- 
eral militant union members and because of 
the Marxist orientation of the French labor 
movement, it would have come as no sur- 
prise if in the course of their development 
the committees had gravitated toward el- 
ther the status of an instrument in the class 
struggle or the status of a management- 
oriented body of “loyalists.” However, nei- 
ther proved to be the case. Even in France, 
joint consultation can function effectively 
both as a means to accommodate conflict- 
ing management-worker interests and as a 
means to obtain the co-operation of work- 
ers’ representatives in pursuing the general 
welfare of the company. It is quite likely 
that the two tendencies reinforce one an- 
other. The more management is willing and 
able to have general desires and grievances 


” Ibid., chap. xvi, 
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dealt with in the comité d’entreprise, the 
more workers’ representatives become mo- 
tivated to partake in joint efforts to pro- 
mote the interests of the enterprise. The 
more the employee representatives are will- 
ing and able to co-operate with manage- 
ment in the formulation and execution of 
its general policy, the more management 
may be inclined to pay serious attention to 
workers’ interests as brought forward in the 
committee. 

In Germany, indirect participation (Mit- 
bestimmung) is institutionalized to a higher 
degree than anywhere else in western Eu- 
rope. All companies with more than five 
hundred employees are required to have a 
works council (Betriebsrat), while one- 
third of the members of the Board of Su- 
pervision (Aufsichtsrat) must be workers’ 
representatives. In the iron, steel, and min- 
ing industries there is parity on the board 
between representatives of the stockholders 
and of the workers.2* Moreover, the heavy 
industries know the institution of the labor 
director (Arbeitsdirektor); this function- 
ary is appointed by the board and must 
be reappointed every five years. Because of 
the composition of the supervisory board, 
the labor director cannot be appointed or 
retained against the wishes of the workers’ 
representatives. The labor director, togeth- 
er with the technical and commercial di- 
rectors, carries the joimt responsibility for 
management of the enterprise in all re- 
spects. 

Most of the research done in Germany 
on Mitbestimmung consists of surveys con- 
cerning the opinions and attitudes of work- 
ers and of their representatives. On the 
whole, it appears that workers are positive- 
ly inclined toward Mitbestimmung, do not 
know much about it, expect mainly benefit 
to their own position, but are not very sat- 
isfied with the fruits of Mitbestimmung 
thus far.25 Their representatives are usually 


“This is true in practice, not in principle. See, 
e.g., Sturmthal, of. cit., p. 56. 
ZR. Dahrendorf, Das Mithestimmungsproblem 


in der deutschen Sozialforschung. Eine Kritik 
(Munich: Piper, 1963), pp. 31-46. 
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more optimistic about the effectiveness of 
co-determination. They feel that, on the 
whole, a betterment of position (wages, se- 
curity of employment, ` etc.) has been 
achieved as a result of this representative 
system, while at the same time labor-man- 
agement relations have improved. -Of 
course, workers and their representatives 
are in general-more satisfied with the re- 
sults of Mitbestimmung in the heavy in- 
dustries than elsewhere.?¢ 

Obviously, the judgment of the partici- 
pants in the representative system and that 
of their constituents provide only tentative 
evidence regarding the outcome of co-deter- 
mination. This gives special interest to an 
elaborate study done under the guidance of 
Voigt, because in this project not only work- 
ers and their representatives but also other 
informants (technical and commercial di- 
rectors, board members representing stock- 
holders’ interests, trade-union and govern- 
ment officials) were’ questioned; using at 
the same time various kinds of documents 
and statistics (about strikes, wages, prices, 
investments), Voigt tried in the first place 
to gauge the economic effects of the Mitbe- 
stimmungs institutions. Although one gets 
the impression that no very rigorous meth- 
ods of quantitative analysis were applied, 
this investigation still is the best available 
source of data concerning the consequences 
of the mass “power raise” the German la- 
bor movement was able to obtain after 
World War II through. an odd constellation 
of circumstances.’ - 

Voigt reports that in’ the i iron,, steel, and 
mining industries Mitbestimmungs institu- 


po Surveys among labor directors and labor repre- 
sentatives in works councils and Boards of Super- 
vision, which show this result: O. Blume, “Zehn 
Jahre Mitbestimmung,” in E. Potthoff, O. Blume, 
and H. Duvernell, Zwischenbilanz der Mitbestim- 
mung (Tübingen: Mohr, 1962), pp. 277-79; 
Q. Blume, Normen und Wirklichkeit einer Betriebs- 
verfassung (Tübingen: Mohr, 1964), chaps: iv, v; 
and vi. 


” For an excéllent Beans of the ¢ genesis of Ger- 
man co-determination in the’ heavy industries, see 
E. Potthoff, “Zur Geschichte. der: Mitbestimmung,” 
in Potthoff et al., op. cit., pp. 1-54. 
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tions have proved to be advantageous for 
the workers in terms of elevated wage lev- 
els, improved employment conditions (e.g., 
better protection of employee interests in 
hiring and firing practices) and all kinds 
of fringe benefits.?* Particularly under the 
condition that works council, personnel di- 
rector, and workers’ representatives on the 
board co-operate closely, indirect partici- 
pation is a powerful force shaping mana- 
gerial policy.”® 

To what extent have the fruits of co- 
determination for labor jeopardized the 
profitability and expansibility of German 
industry? Voigt indicates that so far no 
serious malfunctioning of the German econ- 
omy has resulted from this system of in- 
direct participation. Apparently, expansion 
and concentration processes in German en- 
terprises have in no way been hampered by 
the increased power of labor representa- 
tives.3° Voigt is even inclined to conclude 
that on the whole Mitbestimmung has 
proved beneficial to German industry. 
This judgment is based on two grounds. In 
the first place, the author points to the 
effects of wage raises on purchasing power 
and improvement of the quality of labor 
as a production factor. In the second place, 
Voigt feels that Mitbestimmung has 


‘achieved a degree of conflict regulation 


which ultimately has had positive effects 
on industrial productivity. The drastic re- 


2 F, Voigt, “Die Mitbestimmung der Arbeitneh- 
mer in den Unternehmungen. Eine Analyse der Ein- 
wirkungen der Mitbestimmung in der Bundesre- 
publik Deutschland auf die Unternehmungsfiih- 
rung,” in F. Voigt and W. Weddigen, Zur Theorie 
und Praxis der Mitbestimmung (Berlin: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1962), chaps. vii-xi and pp. 500-518 
(Summary). 


-P Ibid., eg., pp. 225, 280-81, 294, 331-32, and 
429. : 


° Ibid. + PP. 272-87, 373-86. 


= This is the general theme running through 
Voigt’s conclusions (see ibid. . pp. 500-518). It 
should be emphasized, however, that Voigt repeat- 
edly warns that his conclusions pertain only to the 
present time -with its favorable economic condi- 
tions. The crucial test for Mitbestimmung, Voigt 
feels, will come in times of depression. 


f 
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duction of strike activity, primarily in the 


iron, steel, and mining industries, consti- 
tuted a direct economic gain in that large- 
scale interruptions of the production proc- 
ess and a relative loss of purchasing power 
(due to diminished income of the strikers) 
are avoided, The institutionalization of la- 
bor-management conflicts also contributes 
indirectly to making industry thrive. The 
tensions which usually precede a strike and 
the strained relations between management 
and workers which often follow its settle- 
ment probably have an equally negative 
impact on productivity. Once indirect par- 
ticipation functions as a substitute for real 
or threatened work stoppages in settling 
labor-management disputes, there is less 
chance that such tensions and strains in 
labor-management relations will affect pro- 
ductivity in a negative manner. 

Lastly, it should be reported that Voigt, 
in view of his findings, repeatedly denies 
the applicability of a simplistic model pre- 
suming an omnipresent cleavage of inter- 
ests between management and labor. He 
concludes, for instance, that the majority 
of personnel directors manage quite well to 
overcome the potential role conflict follow- 
ing from their double allegiance (to man- 
agement, on the one hand, and to the work- 
ers and unions, on the other).°* On the 
basis of this evidence the view of authors 
like Dahrendorf,’ who claim that the Ar- 
beitsdirektor is faced with an insoluble di- 
lemma—being just another manager or be- 
ing a bad manager (as a result of the 
hopeless task of trying simultaneously to 
serve workers’ interests)—can be rejected. 
Since, at least under present conditions in 
Germany, the interests of managers and 
managed are to a large extent compatible, 
particularly in terms of long-range policy, 
the labor director can quite well “serve two 
masters.” 

Although the above conclusions refer 
particularly to German heavy industries, 


3 Ibid., pp. 215-16. 


8 Dahrendorf, Soziale Klassen und Klassenkon- 
fict, p. 232. 
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Voigt is of the opinion that similar effects 
are also valid to a lesser, but by nọ means 
negligible, extent for the rest of German 
industry. In this connection it is worth- 
while to note a finding from a survey made 
by Blume. German enterprises with more 
than one hundred employees are required 
to institute a so-called economic committee 
(Wirtschaftsausschusz) in addition to the 
Betriebsrat. This economic committee is a 
purely advisory body with equal represen- 
tation of management and labor. Manage- 
ment can inform and consult labor repre- 
sentatives concerning economic and “echni- 
cal affairs pertaining to the enterprise. On 
the whole, in most enterprises this commit- 
tee is not a flourishing institution.34 Blume, 
however, found that in some cases meet- 
ings of the Wirtschaftsausschusz were the 
scene of serious controversies and conflicts 
between labor and management. Interest- 
ingly enough, it appeared that such battles 
in the economic committee were far more 
typical of enterprises in which the works’ 
council appeared to be active and where on 
the whole quite positive relationships be- 
tween management and labor prevailed 
than of enterprises in which the Betriebsrat 
was inactive and labor-management rela- 
tions were of a negative nature!* 

By way of summarizing, one might say 
that the German experiences with institu- 
tions of Mitbestimmung have shown, as in 
the case of the French comités d’entreprise 
described by Montuclard, that under cer- 
tain circumstances the goals of workers and 
management can both be served by indirect 
participation, since this institution can be 
used to accommodate conflicting interests 
and at the same time, or rather thereby, 
function to promote the effectiveness of the 
organization as a whole. It does nat seem 
too farfetched to interpret this state of af- 
fairs in terms of the notion of expanding 
power dealt with at the beginning of this 


paper. 
4 See, e.g, Voigt, op. cit., chap. x. 


3 See Blume, Normen und Wirklichkeit einer 
Betriebsverfassung, pp. 176-78. 
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DISCUSSION 


This article constitutes an attempt to 
elaborate in two directions the notion of 
expanding rather than fixed amounts of 
power being at the disposal of formal or- 
ganizations. In the first place it was argued 
that this theorem of the relativity of the 
conflict of power interests bears a fairly 
strong resemblance to the theorem of the 
relativity of the conflict of economic inter- 
ests. In the second place, the implications 
of this notion of expanding amounts of 
power as developed by Tannenbaum, Li- 
kert, et al. for direct participation were ex- 
amined for indirect participation (joint con- 
sultation) and found, mutatis mutandis, to 
be valid in this area as well. 

The primary focus of this exposition of 
similarities in structure and of effects of 
power processes in direct and indirect par- 
ticipation should, however, not lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that these two forms 
of participation in decision-making by low- 
er level participants of organizations are 
for all practical purposes the same. As was 
pointed out (see Table 3), there are con- 
siderable differences between the “mecha- 
nisms” at work in direct participation and 
those operative in indirect participation. 
Moreover, detailed research may prove that 
specific effects of influence by subordinates 
on higher-level decision-making are quite 
variable for the participation system of 
both the personal and the representative 
variety. 

Some scattered research evidence points 
to the likelihood that effective direct par- 
ticipation in industrial organization bears 
little or no relationship to effective forms 
of indirect participation.26 Obviously, this 
would mean that different forces are con- 
ducive to the functioning of these two kinds 
of participation. Another inference from the 
lack of strong correlation between direct 
and indirect forms of participation would 
be that the personal, on-the-job influence 
of the employee and the collective influence 
of employees via representatives do not re- 
inforce each other to any appreciable ex- 
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tent. This state of affairs implies that it is 
both possible and desirable to study not 
only the consequences of direct and indirect 
participation separately but also, as Patch- 
en did,®’ the consequences of the joint op- 
eration of both kinds of participation. 
Analysis of the dysfunctions of various 
forms of participation may turn out to be 
another line of fruitful research. As report- 
ed above, the Michigan researchers in the 
United States and we in the Netherlands 
found “mock participation” (meetings of 
superiors and subordinates felt to be al- 
ways or usually unsatisfactory) less effec- 
tive and/or efficient than the absence of 
participation. Interestingly enough, research 
by Drenth eż al. in seventeen Dutch facto- 
ries shows no relationship whatsoever be- 
tween the “quality” (as judged both by 


3 In Philipsen’s still unpublished study of the 
level of sick absenteeism and various organizational 
characteristics of eighty-five Dutch firms, there ap- 
peared to be a correlation of only .13 (.19 when 
size is controlled; significant at the 5 per cent level) 
between an index of indirect participation (the 


number of labor-management committees conven- 


ing more than four times a year) and an index of 
direct participation (combined opinions of the head 
of the personnel department and of the production 
manager concerning the degree to which successful 
meetings between first-line supervisors and their 
subordinates, and between those first-line super- 
visors and their superiors, occur). 

In another article, “Medezeggenschap in een 
tiental bedrijven” (Sociologische Gids, XII [1965], 
269-86), a study of ten firms by A. W. M. Teulings 
and C. J. Lammers, what are in general not-signifi- 
cant correlations of comparable size were found 
with respect to the relationships between various 
indexes of direct and indirect participation. 

Finally, a study by M. Patchen, “Labor-Man- 
agement Consultation at TVA: Its Impact on Em- 
ployees,” Administrative Science Quarterly, X 
(1965), 149-74, perhaps supplies some data on this 
point. If one takes the “discrepancy in influence be- 
tween employees and their immediate supervisor” 
as an index of direct participation, and “participa- 
tion of work group in cooperative program” as a 
measure of indirect participation, it can probably 
be inferred from the numerals in parentheses in 
Patchen’s Tables 3 and 4 that there is little or no 
correlation between these two kinds of participa- 
tion. 


** Patchen, of. cit., pp. 163-65, 170-72. 
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management and labor representatives) of 
the works council and such variables as the 
frequency or duration of meetings of the 
council.28 As in the case of direct partici- 
pation, the sheer activity of a representa- 
tive system may perhaps have functional 
as well as dysfunctional consequences for 
an organization and its members. In what 
respects precisely do such dysfunctional 
forms of participation differ from the func- 
tional ones? Research on this question is 
badly needed, since up till now we know 
only that people who participate in such 
participation systems feel more satisfied 
when the meetings are more successful in 
terms of other criteria as well—a plausible 
but hardly enlightening finding. 

Finally, in terms of the attempted recon- 
ciliation between “functional” and “conflict 
of interest” theories, the question under 
what conditions a conflict of interests be- 
tween managers and managed in formal or- 
ganizations prevails is of crucial impor- 


2P, J. D. Drenth and J. C. W. van der Pijl, De 
ondernemingsraad in Nederland (The Hague: 
Commissie Opvoering Productiviteit of the Sociaal- 
Economische Raad, September, 1966), Part I, pp. 
5 and 75-77. Some results of the study by Teulings 
and Lammers, op. cit, also indicate that the 
amount of participating activity in an organization 
is more or less independent of the degree to which 
such participation is perceived as successful. 


¢ 
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tance. As already stated, goal consensus be- 
tween the major parties involved seems to 
be one such prerequisite for the mitigation 
or institutionalization of such conflicts.®® 
What factors, however, are conducive to 
such communality in outlook between rulers 
and ‘ruled? 

For one thing, a rapidly expanding econ- 
omy seems both in the United States and in 
western Europe to have been such a pre- 
condition for labor and management to dis- 


‘cover the common interest in generating 


their joint power. Perhaps, in general, a 
high rate of social change in society at large 
may -foster organizational parties’ aware- 
ness of the fact that joint efforts may prove 
beneficial to all. The intriguing question 


‘then arises of to what extent more goal con- 


sensus and less conflict of interests are at- 
tained at the level of the individual organi- 
zation at the price of less consensus and 


heightened conflict of interests at the level 


of interorganizational relationships.*° 


“UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN 


See Smith and Ari, op. cit., and Patchen, op. 
cit., p. 172, where a correlation of .77 between par- 


ticipation in the co-operative program of TVA and 


feelings of common purpose with management is 


reported. 


- Some remarks on this question may be found 


in Pen, op. cit. 


Professional Politicians and Personality Structures’ 


Gordon J. DiRenzo 


ABSTRACT 


An abbreviated version of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale was administered to a random 
sample of Italian parliamentarians and to a quota sample of Italian “non-politicians.” Find- 
ings substantiate the research hypothesis that professional politicians are characterized by 
personality structures which are more dogmatic than those of non-politicians, and suggest 
further that distinctions in terms of such personality structures can be made even more pre- 
cisely on the basis of political ideology and political party affiliation. Significant relationships 
are found also between various degrees of religious practice and dogmatism. Variations are 
explained in terms of fundamental political ideology and methods of political recruitment. 
Theoretical significance for the functioning of political systems is discussed. 


Behavioral scientists have described 
many of the roles involved in political ac- 


tivity, but the study of political roles has © 


extended only limitedly to the considera- 
tion of the total personality structure of the 
political actor. Our fundamental concern 
here is to distinguish a general personality 
type that characterizes the professional 
politician and to consider in some respects 
its consequences for political participation. 

The general proposition of this study is 
that any occupation” is apt to be marked 
by a relative concentration of certain kinds 
of personalities.” This assertion is based 
upon the hypothesis that certain personality 
types tend to be attracted and/or recruited 


* The author wishes to acknowledge his gratitude 
to Professor William V. D’Antonio of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and to Professor Milton 
Rokeach of Michigan State University, for their 
kind assistance in the research upon which this 
article is based. 


* The term “occupation” is used generically for 
such designations as profession, vocation, career, 
job, work, etc. 


“The significance of this issue perhaps was 
captured initially by Everett C. Hughes, who 
posed the question: “To what extent do persons 
of a given occupation ‘live together’ and develop 
a culture which has its subjective aspects in person- 


ality?” (Everett C. Hughes, “Personality Types 


and the Division of Labor,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXIII [1928], 768). 


to particular occupations in a differential 
rather than in a random or unsystematic 
fashion, and seemingly so disproportion- 
ately as to constitute modal personality 
types for these occupations, There is some 
empirical evidence to substantiate this posi- 
tion.* The tentatively plausible explanation 
for this situation is that there is a con- 
gruent relationship between the personality 
and the occupation which is functional for 
the occupational system and psychologically 
gratifying for the individual. 


` 


METHOD 


The professional politician—in fact, po- 
litical man in general—has been presented 
rather extensively as a fundamentally au- 
thoritarian personality who is motivated 
basically by the search for personal power." 


“See Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Struc- 
ture,” in Robert K. Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology 
Today (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959). 


5 Eduard Spranger, Types of Men (Halle: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1928), p. 104; Harold D. Lass- 
well, Psychopathology and Politics (New York: 
Viking Press, 1960), p. 52; Lasswell, Power and 
Personality (New York: W. W. Norton & Co, 
1948), p. 22; Robert Michels, Political Parties 
(New York: Collier Books, 1962), p. 205; Alex 
Gottfried, “The Use of Secio-Psychological Cate- 
gories in a Study of Political Personality,” Western 
Political Quarterly, VIII (1955), 234-47; Rudolf 
Heberle, “Changing Social Stratification of the 
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Our methodological approach focuses upon 
the conceptual orientation of dogmatism 
which has been offered by Rokeach® as an 
alternative to that of The Authoritarian 
Personality. Rokeach has made a con- 
ceptual distinction that allows for different 
kinds of authoritarianism by avoiding refer- 
ence to the specific or substantive content 
of authoritarian ideologies and concentrat- 
ing instead on formal content—that is, what 
they seem to share in common-——and, even 
more particularly, by concentrating on the 
structural properties common to various 
authoritarian ideologies. Dogmatism is de- 
fined as “a relatively closed cognitive or- 


South,” Sociology and Social Research, X XXVIII 
(1959), 481; Donald R. Matthews, Seciai Back- 
grounds of Political Decision-Makers (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1954), p. 57; Matthews, U.S. 
Senators and Their World (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1960), p. 48; Robert 
E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 
1959), pp. 123-24; Anthony Downs, An Economic 
Theory of Democracy (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957), pp. 27-36; Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capital- 
ism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1950), p. 282. 

Empirical evidence for this position is inconsist- 
ent. See John B. McConaughy, “Certain Person- 
ality Factors of State Legislators in South Caro- 
lina,” American Political Science Review, XLIV 
(1950), 897-903; Bernard Hennessy, “Politicals and 
Apoliticals: Some Measurements of Personality 
Traits,’ Midwest Journal of Political Science, II 
(1959), 336-55; Louise Harned, “Authoritarian 
Attitudes and Party Activity,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XXV (1961), 393-99; Rufus P. Brown- 
ing and Herbert Jacob, “Power Motivation and 
the Political Personality,” Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly, XXXVI (1964), 75-90; Robert E. Lane, 
“Political Personality and Electoral Choice,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, XLIX. (1955), 173- 
90; Fillmore H. Sanford, “Public Orientation to 
Roosevelt,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV (1951), 
189-216; Paul H. Mussen and Anne B. Wyszynski, 
“Personality and Political Participation,” Human 
Relations, V (1952), 65-82; and L. W. Milbrath 
and W. W. Klein, “Personality Correlates and 
Political Participation,” Acta Sociologica, VI 
(1962), 52-66, 

®Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960). 


TT, W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. 
Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950). 
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ganization of beliefs and disbeliefs about 
reality, organized around a central set of 
beliefs about absolute authority which, in 
turn, provides a framework for patterns of 
intolerance and qualified tolerance towards 
others.”8 It is thus not so much whaé as 
how one believes that distinguishes the dog- 
matic personality structure. 


INSTRUMENT 


The operational measurement for dogma- 
tism is the Dogmatism Scale. Since we felt 
that the length of a personality inventory 
would be a crucial consideration with polit- 
ical subjects, we adopted an abbreviated 
version of the Dogmatism Scale, known as 
the D-10 Scale.® Its coefficient of reproduci- 
bility in the scalogram analysis is .83, which 
leaves some question about the unidimen- 
sionality of this instrument. 

The D-10 Scale was standardized for 
Italian usage by the author with the as- 
sistance of Italian psychologists.1° Valida- 
tion for the discerning power of the Italian 
instrument was performed by using a modi- 


® Milton Rokeach, “The Nature and Meaning of 
Dogmatism,” Psychological Review, LXI (1954), 
195. 


? This shortened form was developed by Schulze, 
who utilized Guttman’s scalogram analysis to 
select those items from the Dogmatism Scale 
which best meet the various criteria of unidimen- 
sionality, item consistency, and reproducibility, and 
which are most representative of the single factor 
of dogmatism. The D-10 Scale was tested for 
validity with two samples. The coefficients of cor- 
relation between the final forty-item version of 
the Dogmatism Scale (D-40) and the D-10 Scale 
were .76 and .73, respectively. These are somewhat 
inflated, of course, since identical elements appear 
in both scales. Coefficients of correlation similar 
to those of the parent scale were obtained when 
the shortened version was associated with in- 
struments measuring other elements in the dogma- 
tism syndrome (Rolf Schulze, “A Shortened Ver- 
sion of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale,” Journal 
of Psychological Studies, XIII [1962], 93-97). 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation 
for this assistance to Professor Luigi Meschieri of 
the Institute of Psychology of the Italian National 
Research Council, and to Professor Pier Giovanni 
Grasso, director of the Institute of Psychology 
of the Salesian University. 
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fication of the “Method of Known 
Groups.”"! Favorable statistical results 
were obtained in several applications of 
this procedure. Directions for answering the 
D-10 Scale were basically the same as those 
used by Rokeach in his original work with 
the exception of one modification. The usual 
six alternative answers of the Likert form 
were modified to four (agree-disagree par- 
tially, agree-disagree completely) which are 
more standard in Italian psychological 
terminology and usage. No “neutral atti- 
tude” response was used in order to force 
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Chamber of Deputies of the Italian Par- 
liament for the year 1961 (Third Republi- 
can Parliament). The established sample 
was to include all of the members of the 
smaller parties, and a 20 per cent selection 
of the larger parties which was drawn by 
means of a table of random numbers. We 
managed to make direct contact with 145 
deputies out of the potential sample of 
193 (32 per cent of 596 Chamber mem- 
bers). Of this number, six had to be de- 
leted from our analysis due to the lack of 
responses on key questions, seven accepted 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL AND NON-POLITICAL SAMPLES 
BY POLITICAL PARTY AFFILIATION 


Party 


Christian Democracy (DC)............. 
Italian Social Movement (MSI)..,...... 
Italian Communist party (PCI).......... 
Italian Democratic party (PDD......... 


Italian Liberal party (PLI) 
Italian Social Democratic party eel 
Italian Socialist party (PSI).. 


Miscellaneoust......... 0020 cece eeeeee 


au ane heh te PhP eee ee 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Uni * Political Non-political 
niverse 
Sample Sample 
45.8 24.0 31.8 
4.0 13.9 13.7 
23.6 19.3 8.0 
3.1 2.3 6.4 
3.0 8.5 10.0 
14.5 16.2 9.1 
2.8 9.1 70 


* Represents composition of the Chamber of Deputies and may be taken as a reflection of the popular 


strength of these parties. 


t Includes representatives and supporters of the Italian Republican party (PRI). 
t Five per cent had unknown political preferences. 


a selection on the abbreviated instrument. 
The dogmatism score was computed on a 
positive or negative basis within a possible 
score range of —20 to +20. 


POLITICAL SAMPLE 


The universe of subjects for this research 
constitutes the male membership of the 


4 Details on this procedure may be found in my 
“A Social Psychological Analysis of Personality 
Structures of Members of the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies” (doctoral dissertation, University 
of Notre Dame, 1963; Ann Arbor: University 
Microfilms, Inc., #63-7323); also in my “Stan- 
dardizzazione Italiana della Scala di Dogmatismo 
di Rokeach,” Orientamenti penne XII (1965), 
926-39, 


instruments for self-completion but failed 
to return them, and only three openly re- 
fused to be interviewed. On this basis, we 
feel that‘ the sample is free from self- 
selection. 

“The final number of subjects that en- 
tered into the study is 129, which consti- 
tutes about 22 per cent of the universe for 
Chamber membership. While our sample 
represents about one-fifth of the total mem- 
bership of the Chamber, the percentage of 
the individual parties represented in the 
sample is much greater in many cases, 
particularly those of the smaller parties. 
Table 1 contains the relevant data for the 
universe and sample selections. The po- 
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litical sample is adequately representative 
of the membership of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Approximate frequency distribu- 
tions have been obtained for the following 
factors: age, education, occupation, par- 
liamentary experience, and regional constit- 
uencies represented. l 

The D-10 Scale was administered to the 
political sample in schedule form as part 
of a private interview which was conducted 
with each subject. AH of these data were 
collected during the months of May- 
August, 1961. 

CONTROL GROUP 


In order to relate the findings for the 
political sample to non-politicians, a con- 
trol group was drawn from the Italian 
population. A simple quota sample was 
established of about five hundred individ- 
uals who were administered a brief schedule 
consisting of the D-10 Scale and several 
questions relating to social and political 
backgrounds, Each of twenty-five freshmen 
students at the University of Rome who 
were taking courses in public opinion was 
instructed to select twenty respondents for 
this purpose. Specific directions were given 
to approximate proportional distributions 
of the political sample in terms of sex, age, 
education, and professional backgrounds. 
The choice of individual subjects beyond 
these requirements was left to the student 
pollsters. Well over five hundred respond- 
ents were obtained. From this number was 
extracted a usable sample of 436 ‘non- 
political” individuals who neither had been 
elected to political office nor had been po- 
litical candidates. 

Since professional politicians at the par- 
liamentary level are seldom representative 
of the total general population which they 
represent, the non-political sample as se- 
lected should not be expected to be a pre- 
cisely matched control in terms of fre- 
quency distributions for political party affil- 
iation and social background factors, such 
as religion, cccupatien, and education. It is, 
in fact, somewhat skewed in terms of re- 
ligion toward Catholicism and in terms of 
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education toward.the upper levels. . More- 
over, supporters of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party are represented disproportion- 
ately. 

The control group in some respects is apt 
to be more representative of the general 
Italian population. In drawing this control, 
however, we were confined to the geographic 
locality of metropolitan Rome. Regional 
and provincial residence in Italy seems to 
be a social and psychological variable of 
considerable importance. Perhaps, in this 
regard, the control is not truly representa- 
tive of the Italian population and is apt to 
be predominantly southern in mentality. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these handicaps, 
the non-political sample, which we use as 
suggestive rather than probative, appears 
to be a suitable control for our purposes, 
particularly since the critical variables are 
more likely to be skewed antithetically to 
the hypothetical directions. 


_ HYPOTHESIS 
The specific hypothesis that constitutes 


the focus of this study is simply that pro- 


fessional politicians are characterized by 
personality structures which are more dog- 
matic than those of non-politicians. The 
test of this hypothesis will be made by com- 
paring our dogmatism data for the political 
sample to those of the non-political control 
group. 
FINDINGS 

Our data show that professional poli- 
ticlans appear to be generally dogmatic in 
personality structure. Seventy-six per cent 
of the sample scored positively (dogmatic) 
on the D-10 instrument, and 21 per cent 
negatively (non-dogmatic), within the pos- 
sible range of —20 to -+20. The mean dog- 
matism score for this sample is 5.51, with 


-a standard deviation of 6.75. 


For the non-political control group, we 
found that, of the total of 436 individuals, 
74 per cent scored positively and 20 per 
cent negatively, as determined along the 
possible score range of —20 to +20. The 
remaining 6 per cent obtained neutral 
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scores. The mean dogmatism score for the 
entire control group was. 3.66, with a 
standard deviation value of 5.36. 
Proportionately, in terms of personality 
type and absolute measure, there is no 
substantial difference between the ~ two 
samples. In terms of valence, however, 
there is a crucial difference. The statistical 
application of. Student’s method to the 
means of these two samples yielded a ?- 
value of 3.245, which is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. This evidence sub- 
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non-political sample for all except three 
parties: Communists (PCI), Socialists 
(PSI), and Liberals (PLI). No statistically 
significant differences were found, however, 
between the respective means in these 
three parties. 

Statistically significant differences were 
derived for all other parties with the excep- 
tion of the Republicans (PRI): for Chris- 
tian Democrats (DC) and the neo-Fascists 
(MSI) at the .001 level; for the Social 
Democrats (PSDI) at the .01 level; and 


TABLE 2 


MEAN DOGMATISM SCORE COMPARISONS OF POLITICAL AND NON- 
POLITICAL SAMPLES FOR INDIVIDUAL PARTIES 


POLITICAL SAMPLE 


NON-POLITICAL SAMPLE 


PARTY : i-VALUE a 
N X S.D N X S.D. 

DO hats snes os 31 7.96 6.48 139 3.91 4.58 4.069 .001 
Mohecerse ee 18 9.55 3.90 ~ 60 3.91 5.58 3.949 .001 
1 S eee ees 25 .92 5.49 35 2.88 5.01 1.425 n.s. 
D EE 3 9.33 4.64 28 3.07 4.86 2.059 .05 
| a A ET 11 4.00 5.29 44 4.52 5.36 .285 n.s 
PRE cee eee ds 5 8.00 3.52 28 4.10 5.09 1.590 n.s. 
PSD ates dass 8 9.00 3.39 37 1.41 7.30 2.804 .O1 

PSI.. 21 2.23 7.70 40 5.20 5.57 1.692 | 
Total*....... 129 5.51 6.75 436 3. 66 5.36 3.245 01 

F=4.368; p<.01; F=1.729; p>.05; 


dfb, 7; dfw, 114 


* Includes minor party affiliates. 


stantiates the research hypothesis and sug- 
gests that politicians and non-politicians 
can be distinguished in terms of the dog- 
matic personality structure/* 


This consideration of the dogmatic po- - 


litical personality may be pursued with an 
analysis of the comparative political and 
non-political findings for each of the major 


political parties. Using Student’s #, a test. 


of difference was applied to the mean D-10 
scores for each party. As may be seen in 
an inspection of Table 2, the political 
sample mean is greater than that of the 


“The term “dogmatic personality” has never 
been used by Rokeach. It should be understood, 
therefore, as an innovation of the present writer. 


dfo, 7; dfw, 403 


for the Monarchists (PDI) at the .05 level. 
Significant perhaps is the fact that politi- 
cians and non-politicians of the political 
center and the political right tend to dif- 
fer in personality structure, whereas simi- 
larities in personality structure tend to be 
found for parties on the political left. The 
respective exceptions are the PRI and the 
PLI; however, the latter showed only a 
slight difference. 

Significant relationships are found be- 
tween various degrees of religious practice 
and dogmatism. As may be seen in Table 
3, the lowest dogmatism means (1.73) in 
the political sample was derived for non- 
believers, whereas respondents professing 
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Catholicism yielded means in the various 
categories of religious practice that average 
7.33-—clearly a marked discrepancy. Again, 
the findings for the religious variable are 
not consistent between the political sample 
and the non-political control group. An 
analysis of variance applied to the cate- 
gories of religious practice for the political 
sample yielded an F-ratio of 4.510, which 
is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
No statistical significance on the basis of 
the same procedure was found for the non- 
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level under these conditions, none of the 
derived ¢-values is statistically significant. 


DISCUSSION 


We offer two explanations to account for 
the outcome of the parties which show 
higher (but not statistically significantly 
different) dogmatism means than the cor- 
responding non-political samples. One in- 
-cludes'a question of fundamental ideology, 
and the other involves the processes of 
political recruitment. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN DOGMATISM SCORES OF POLITICAL AND NON- 
POLITICAL SAMPLES FOR RELIGICUS PRACTICE 


POLITICAL SAMPLE 


NoNn-POLITICAL SAMPLE 





RELIGION 

N Xx S.D. 
None.......... 4i 1.73 6.38 
Catholic (1)*....] 38 7.55 6.64 
Catholic (2)..... 11 9.18 3.48 
Catholic (3)..... 5 6.80 4.87 
Catholic (4)..... 17 8.35 6.07 
Catholic (5)..... 13 4.76 5.88 

F=4,510; dfb, 5; 


dfw, 119; p<.01 


{-VALUE a 
N 
20 .637 n.s. 
144 3.309 .O01 
95 3.258 .O1 
66 1.489 .20 
64 3.264 .O1 
20 885 n.s 
F=1.137; dfb, 81; 
dfw, 426: p>.05 


* Catholic categories indicated here refer to the intensity of religious practice: (1) attends church at least 
once a week, (2) nearly every week, (3) about once a month, (4) only for the major festivities, and (5) never 


attends church. 


t This test involves three other categories of religious practice which are omitted here because there are no 
corresponding affiliations for the political sample with which to make a comparison. 


political control group (F = 1.137); there 
is, however, a pattern of response similar 
to that for the political sample. l 

With the exception of religious practice, 
our data show no relationships between 
dogmatism and social background factors. 
These include age, educational level, par- 
liamentary experience, and the geographic 
region of constituency. No statistically 
significant differences were obtained on the 
basis of analyses of variance applied to the 
means of all the subcategories for each of 
the factors. Moreover, a precise inspection 
was made for differences between individual 
combinations of the. categorical means. 
Utilizing Student’s ¢, with statistical sig- 
nificance acceptable minimally at the .001 


Our data reveal parallel associations 
among political ideology, religious practice, 
and dogmatism which make for theoretical 
consistency. No religious tenet is explicit 
in some political ideologies, although in 
platform all tend to be either anticlerical 
or quite respectful to the church. The “pro- 
church” parties—the more dogmatic ones 
—are found on the conservative right, while 
the “anti-church” and less dogmatic ones 
are on the liberal left. Specifically, there 
are marked correlations between member- 
ship in the PCI and the PSI and the lack 
of adherence to any religious ideology. This 
finding is consistent with the political ide- 
ology of these two socialist parties. 

Politicians should be expected to be more 
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committed to party ideology than the non- 
political followers, for whom party affilia- 
tion in this study is merely a matter of ex- 
pressed preference. Moreover, given’ the 
popular followings of the PCI and PSI, one 
could question the intellectual receptivity 
of the populace for Marxism on the grounds 
of educational and literacy levels. Italian 
people—that is, the general population— 
are not ideologically oriented, except in 
terms of religion, in their political behav- 
ior.48 Therefore, in the cases of the PCI 
and the PSI, we would expect to find more 
atheists among the political sample and 
more Catholics among the non-political 
sample, given the religious orientation of 
the nation. Ninety-two per cent of the PCI 
representatives professed no religion; 
whereas, in the non-political control group 
for the PCI, 61 per cent claimed to profess 
Catholicism. For the PSI political sample, 
62 per cent, as opposed to 8 per cent of 
the non-political control group, claimed to 
be non-believers. The element of commit- 
ment to political ideology would seem to 
account for the lesser degree of dogmatism 
in the non-political sample: of these two 
parties. 

The second, and perhaps more crucial, 
element for explaining the pattern of find- 
ings for personality structure along the 
lines of political parties is that of recruit- 
ment procedures. Under the election system 
used in Italy, the political parties are able 
to exercise considerable control over. the 
candidates who are offered to the voters, 
and to a great extent actually determine 
the results of the popular elections and 
those who will be recruited into the sys- 
tem.1 Methods of recruitment are not con- 
sistent in the individual parties. There is 
some evidence that the parties of the po- 
litical left—the PCI and the PSI—are the 
least democratic in the selection of candi- 
dates, or the recruitment of representatives. 
About one-fourth of our political sample— 
and these came almost exclusively from the 


Norman Kogan, The Government of Italy 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1964), p. 5. 
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two parties in question—stated that the 
decision to place their candidacies for the 
Chamber was not their own, but that of 
their party. ` 

We contend that the difference in dog- 
matism scores for the individual political. 
parties may be influenced strongly by the 
various methods of recruitment. There may 
be a selective bias operating, in that party 
leaders apparently choose—knowingly or 
unknowingly—individuals with particular 
kinds of personalities. Kogan, in speaking 
of the Italian situation particularly, states: 
“The party leaders are more likely to choose 
candidates who will be reliable followers 
rather than independent and individual 
thinkers.” And we suggest that they do 
so for the purpose that these particular 
kinds.of personalities are functionally nec- 
essary for the party and its political system. 
This situation, then, raises the question of 
whether such political representatives 
should be considered as recruited (ap- 
pointive) or self-recruited (elective) poli- 
ticians. Our hypothesis is directed exclu-, 
sively to the latter type, but apparently 
both types of political man are present in 
our sample. The evidence suggests that 
where self-recruitment is. allowed to operate 
politicians are more likely to be dogmatic 
and authoritarian personalities, but that 
where the recruitment process is controlled 
a differential selection of personalities may 
be operating according to the needs of the 


1 The method of voting in Italy is known as the 
scrutinio di lista or list vote. Although there are 
many variants of this:method which has been 
adopted by several countries on the European con- 
tinent, the basic principle is that the elector votes 
not for an individual candidate or candidates but, 
rather, for a party list of candidates. Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore, the competition is not among in- 
dividual candidates but, rather, among the political 
parties. Thus, the electors determine how many 
seats each party shall receive, but it is the party 
organization that decides who shall occupy them. 
The cursus honorum in this system may be 
more in the nature of an ascribed rather than 
an achieved social status. This is an important fact . 
to bear in mind for the analysis of our data. 


1 Kogan, of, cit., p. 9. 
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system. Thus, in this latter case, the hypo- 
thetical conception of the dogmatic politi- 
cal personality may or may not obtain. On 
the other hand, this element of differential 
recruitment, in terms of our findings, should 
‘serve to substantiate further our research 
hypothesis that the self-recruited (elective) 
professional politician is dogmatically 
closed-minded in personality structure. 

Not all of the subjects in our political 
sample manifest the political personality in 
the conception presented here. We have 
hypothesized the existence of only a modal 
type, which has been confirmed by our 
methodological procedures. There may be a 
host of sociological and psychological fac- 
tors at work in individual cases to account 
for higher or lower scores on the dogmatism 
measure. 

A more specific delineation of the poli- 
tician in terms of the degree of one’s 
professionalization to political life is apt 
to reveal significant differences of a more 
precise nature in the political person- 
ality structure. Other factors involved 
in a more precise analysis of such data on 
the political personality would include (1) 
the status level of political office within the 
system,!? (2) the function of the particular 
political office (including the overlapping 


18 Sartori, in his study of the Italian parlia- 
mentarian, distinguishes three categories of “pro- 
fessionalization to political life.” These are the non- 
politician (the gentleman politician), the semi- 
professional politician (one who has another oc- 
cupation and is not interested in politics primarily 
for party interests), and the professional politician 
(Giovanni Sartori, “Parliamentarians in Italy,” 
International Social Science Journal, XIII [1961], 
583-99). 


We are suggesting that party representatives 
be distinguished in terms of “leaders” and “repre- 
sentatives.” Lasswell speaks on this question 
when he offers this hypothesis: “Intensely power- 
centered persons tend to be relegated to com- 
paratively minor roles,” That is, he claims this 
to be true more likely of dogmatic personalities 
(Harold D. Lasswell, “The Selective Effect of 
Personality on Political Participation,” in Richard 
Christie and Marie Jahdda [eds.], Studies in the 
Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian Person- 
ality” [Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1954], p. 222). 
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executive branch or other political func- 
tions), (3) the type of social routes that 
are used to reach political office, (4) po- 
litical opportunism, (5) fundamental dif- 
ferences in political parties in terms of 
ideology and structural organization, (6) 
the element of party factions, and (7) self- 
images and conceptions of the political 
(parliamentary) role.18 The delineation of 
the professional politician in terms of more 
precise considerations, such as these, may 
reveal an association of differential per- 
sonality structures. 

The significance of these findings for ex- 
plaining political behavior may be noted 
in a consideration of the functional con- 
gruence between personality systems and 
the political systems in which they operate. 
In order for social systems to function as 
they have been structured to function, the 
personality systems involved have to oper- 
ate in harmony with the social system. The 
problematic situation is that social systems 
may recruit personalities that, by and 
large, do not or cannot function effectively 
within particular social systems. 

Our argument implies that the form of 
government in a particular social system is 
related to the kind of personalities that are 
recruited into the polity, or who are poten- 
tial recruits for that system. Specifically, 
In reference to our data, the dogmatic and 
authoritarian personality contains those 
psychological elements which are considered 
to be pathological to such an extent that 
they inhibit one’s contribution to the demo- 


1 One of the focal aspects of the relationship 
of personality to occupational structures should 
concern the conceptions of the social roles in- 
volved, and the specific role behavior which 
takes place. Our data suggest that among the 
parliamentarian subjects there is by no means a 
homogeneous conception of their political role— 
in terms of either what it is or what it ought to be. 
Relevant in this regard would be a delineation 
in terms of such role-taking conceptions as (1) 
parliamentarian, (2) representative, and (3) clien- 
telistic, which have been proposed by John C. 
Wahlke, H. Eulau, W. Buchanan, and L. C. Fer- 
guson, The Legislative System (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1962), Part IV. 
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cratic process.” Yet, we would not contend 
that all agents of a particular system need 
to be either democratic or authoritarian in 
personality structure, as the case may be, 
but only that the active co-operation of a 
sufficient number of the respective type is 
required for the system to function in 
either a democratic or authoritarian man- 
ner. In fact, it is possible that all decision- 
making cannot be—from a functional per- 
spective—the result of an exclusively demo- 
cratic or authoritarian process, as the case 


may be. Both types of roles may be re-. 


quired in any system. The crucial factor is 
the modality of the personality structures 
that characterizes the system. Any political 
system—of whatever form—needs the func- 
tional support of a sufficient number of 
congruent personalities. There is some em- 
pirical substantiation that this situation 
obtains.?° 

Any situation that does not maintain an 
effective degree of congruence between the 


* For a treatment of this question, see Robert 
E. Lane’s “Notes on a Theory of Democratic 
Personality,” Political Ideology (Glencoe, Ul.: Free 
Press, 1962), pp. 401-12. 
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two systems is apt to result in dysfunctional 
consequences for either the personality sys- 
tems or the social systems—or both. Sta- 
bility and change in social organization (so- 
cial systems) is, to an extent, a function of 
the respective congruity or incongruity 
which they share with the personality sys- 
tems involved therein. The greater the con- 
gruity, the more stable the organization 
and the more minimal the social change. We 
should suggest, for example, that political 
consensus and cleavage—exemplified in 
such forms as alliances, coalitions, factions, 
and changes in party affiliation—may be a 
function of the composition of the total 
personality structures within any given po- 
litical systems.*4 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


*®See Henry V. Dicks, “Personality Traits and 
National Socialist Ideology,’ Human Relations, 
TIT (1950), 111-53; and Alex Inkeles, Eugenia 
Hanfmann, and Helen Beier, “Modal Personality 
and Adjustment to the Soviet Socio-Political 
System,” Human Relations, XI (1958), 3~22. 


A See my forthcoming volume, Personality, Pow- 
er, and Politics (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1967). 
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ABSTRACT 


The discrepancy between prevailing public opinion and what various community mem- 
bers estimate as public opinion has traditionally been explained through either the social or 
psychological characteristics of respondents. In this paper we attempt to account for degrees 
of public-opinion awareness through a model based on the relationships among an indi- 
vidual’s opinion, his cognitive set, and the majority opinion of public members. A theory of 
imbalance is developed and tested in the context of public opinion in a college community. 


Public opmion on social issues is seldom 
unanimous, and, while its development is a 
collective process, not all individuals con- 
tribute equally to its formation, nor are all 
members of the public equally informed as 
to the character and direction of the com- 
posite opinion.” The discrepancy between 
one’s estimate of public opinion and the 
actual distribution of opinion in the com- 
munity has been the focal point of research 
for several decades.2 Working primarily 
within the traditions of their own fields, 
psychologists and sociologists have been 


1We gratefully acknowledge the financial assist- 
ance provided by the Committee on Faculty Devel- 
opment at the College of Wooster. 


? Conceptually the term “public opinion” is 
ambiguous. Although most theorists recognize the 
social-interaction dimension in the development 
of public opinion, the concept has been opera- 
tionally defined in a variety of ways, e.g. (1) 
as the summation of individual opinions on a social 
issue, (2) whet individuals think are the opinions 
of others, and (3) what a collectivity of individuals 
has quasi-formally decided to be the “view” of the 
public. In this article we treat public opinion 
as the summation of individual opinions on a social 
issue as they have been shaped by social interaction. 
For discussions of the theoretical and methodologi- 
cal issues in the concepts “public” and “public 
opinion,” see G. D. Wiebe, “Some Implications 
of Separating Opinions from Attitudes,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XVII (Fall, 1953), 328-52; 
H. H. Hyman, “Towards a Theory of Public 
Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXI (Spring, 
1957), 54-60; and E. Freidson, “Prerequisite for 
Participation in the Public Opinion Process,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XIX (Summer, 1958), 91-106. 


developing complementary but disparate 
theories in an attempt to explain the differ- 
ential assessments of public opinion held 
by individuals. Theorists approaching the 
problem within the framework of psychol- 
ogy have tended to emphasize attitudinal 
and personality components in their search 
for explanatory variables,* while theorists 
in the tradition of sociology have stressed 
interaction variables and especially the in- 
dividual’s position in the communication 
network.® 

As the evidence has accumulated, it has 
become increasingly evident that as self- 
contained theories neither approach offers 
much promise, It is generally established 
that attitudinal and personality components 
enter into an individual’s perception and 
assimilation of information® and that situ- 


3 The most recent treatment of the problem 
appears to be W. Breed and T. Ktsanes, “Pluralistic 
Ignorance in the Process of Opinion Formation,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XXV (Winter, 1961), 
382-92. 


“An adequate review of psychological variables 
and processes is contained in Arthur R. Cohen, 
Attitude Change and Social Influence (New York: 
Basic Books, 1964). 


5 An enlightened sociological perspective is pre- 
sented by J. W. Riley and M. W. Riley, “Mass 
Communication and the Social System” in 
R. Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology Today (New 
York: Basic Books, 1959), pp. 537-78. 


°D. Kretch, R. S. Crutchfield, and E. Ballachey, 
Individual in Society (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1962), pp. 17 ff. 
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ational and interactional variables influence 
the individual’s exposure to communica- 
tion.” What is required, therefore, if we 
are to move toward explaining the differen- 
tial assessments of public opinion held by 
individual members, is a general theory 
which incorporates both perspectives. Such 
a theory must be flexible enough to include 
both psychological and sociological vari- 
ables and yet remain logically consistent 
and empirically sound. In this paper we 
attempt to provide such a theory. 

Our purpose is to present a theoretical 
model which generalizes the findings of past 
research and permits the deduction of em- 
pirically testable hypotheses. The body of 
the paper is divided into two sections: Part 
I is concerned with theory construction, 
while Part II presents empirical data sup- 
portive of the model. 


I. GENERAL THEORY 


The model proposed herein is constructed 
on the basis of two familiar and widely 
accepted assumptions. While it is recog- 
nized that the assumptions require qualifi- 
cation in certain contexts, they are stated 
in a universally valid form for purposes of 
discourse. Assumption 1: Individuals seek 
to validate their attitudes, opinions, and 
behaviors. Assumption 2: Individuals seek 
to make related attitudes, opinions, and be- 
haviors consistent. 

Assumption 1 accepts as valid the social 
psychological notion that individuals are 
continually engaged in a process of relating 
their ideas and behaviors to experience. 


7 A summary of structural variables can be found 
in R. E. Lane and D. O. Sears, Public Opinion 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), 
pp. 33 ff. ; 


8 These assumptions are drawn from the literature 
and are given extended treatment in the theories 
of Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Disso- 
nance (Evanston, UL: Row, Peterson & Co., 1957); 
Fritz Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal Re- 
lations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958); 
and C. E. Osgood and P. H. Tannebaum, “The 
Principle of Congruity in the Prediction of Attitude 
Change,” Psychological Review, LXII (1955), 42- 
55. 
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When one speaks of an individual as seek- 
ing to validate his behaviors (mental or 
physical), the reference is to the notion 
that the individual is continually referring 
his behaviors to either (1) cognitive pat- 
terns he has developed through socializa- 
tion, (2) group opinions, values, and norms 
which serve as points of reference, or (3) 
both cognitive patterns and group opinions, 
values, and norms. 

The level of validation or support re- 
quired by an individual is, of course, varia- 
ble and is related to (1) the significance of 
the behavior to past cognitions and (2) the 
relevance and centrality of the behavior 
to membership-reference groups. 

Assumption 2 provides the necessary mo- 
tive power for the individual to either (1) 
reorganize his cognitive set or (2) orient 
himself to new reference groups if a dis- 
crepancy occurs between his action and 
sources of validation. 

These assumptions and their implications 


permit the development of a four-cell para- 


digm which locates the position of an in- 
dividual for any given point in time.® 


RELATIONSHIP OF BEHAVIOR TO 
COGNITIVE SET 


RELATIONSHIP OF 
BEHAVIOR TO 
GROUP OPINIONS, 





NORMS, AND 
VALUES Consonant Dissonant 

Congruent.....| Consonant- Dissonant- 
congruent congruent 
(situation a) (situation b) 

Non-congruent.} Consonant- Dissonant- 
non-congru- non-congru- 
si (situation a (situation 
c d 


An examination of the paradigm reveals 
that it is constructed on the basis of rela- 
tionships which exist between the individu- 
als behavior and (1) his past cognitions 
and (2) reference-group opinions, values, 


? In this paper we are not concerned with the 
dynamics of opinion change but only the in- 
dividual’s ability to assess public opinion at a 
given time. Only in situation g, however, is the 
individual not under some pressure (either psy- 
chological, social, or both) to change his position. 
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and norms. Where an individual’s behavior 
finds support in his cognitions, the relation- 
ship is one of consonance; where it does 
not, it is one of dissonance. Where an in- 
dividual’s behavior finds support in group 
opinions, values, or norms, the relationship 
is one of congruence; where it does not, it 
is one of non-congruence. 

A hypothetical illustration of these events 
is provided below. 


Type 
Consonant- The discriminatory opinion of 
congruent a prejudiced southern white 


(situation a) is consonant with his cog- 
nitive set and congruent 
with southern public opin- 
ion. 

The discriminatory opinion of 
a non-prejudiced southern 
white is dissonant with his 
cognitive set but congruent 
with southern public opin- 

l l ion. 

Consonant-non- The liberal opinion of a non- 
congruent prejudiced southern white is 

' (situation c) consonant with his cogni- 

tive set but non- congruent 
with southern public opin- 
ion. 

Dissonant-nor- The liberal opinion of a prej- 
congruent udiced southern white is 
(situation d), dissonant with his cogni- 

tions and non-congruent 
with southern public opin- 
ion. s 


Dissonant- 
congruent 
(situation b) 


According to the assumptions on which 
this paradigm has been constructed, the 
consonant-congruent individual is the only 
person who finds it possible to validate his 
opinion on both dimensions. Individuals 
who find themselves in any of the three 
remaining situations—(0, c, and d) dis- 
sonant-congruent, consonant—non-congru- 
ent, or dissonant-non-congruent—are in 
either a partial or total state of imbalance 
-that is, they lack support elther from 
cognitive set or public opinion or from 
both.1° 

Since we have posited that the individual 
finds the state of imbalance psychologically 
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and socially uncomfortable, we infer that 
the individual will attempt to reduce the 
imbalance in predictable ways. As we are 
primarily interested in the relationship be- 
tween individual opinion and public opin- 
ion, we analyze the situation of an individ- 
ual who holds an opinion which may or may 
not be in balance with his cognitive set and 
public opinion (group values and norms). 

In situation a (consonant-congruent), 
the individual’s opinion can be validated 
by reference to either his cognitive set or 
public opinion. Since his opinion is con- 
sonant with his cognitive set, he experi- 
ences no psychological strain, and since his 
opinion is congruent with public opinion, 
whatever interaction he has with others who 
share similar views only reinforces his own 
position. Unless his position in the social 
system requires an assessment of the public 
position, there exists little or no need for 
him to actively ascertain and assess the 
position of others.14 In terms of psycho- 
logical utility, the individual is under no 
pressure to determine accurately the dis- 
tribution of public opinion, since such 
knowledge is of little reinforcement value. 

In situation b (dissonant-congruent), 
the individual’s opinion can be validated 
only along one dimension: its relationship 
to public opinion. As the individual has 
offered an opinion contrary to his cogni- 
tive set, he experiences discomfort. This 
discomfort or dissonance, however, can be 
reduced, if not elimmated, by seeking the 
support of others. Since we have posited 
a relationship of congruency, the individ- 


ual finds it rewarding to assess the opinion 


1° Here we are considering only the relationship 
between personal opinion’ and public opinion. 
Although the individual may lack support from the 
public, he may find support in other membership- 
reference groups. - 


_ 2Clearly some facdigidualé find it more nec- 
essary to be informed of group public opinion 


than others. See K. Chowdhry and T. M. New- 


comb, “The Relative Abilities of Leaders and 
Non-Leaders to Estimate Opinions of. Their Own 
Groups,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XLVII (1952), 51-57. — 
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of the public. In fact, the more aware he 
becomes of the congruence between his 
opinion and the opinions of others, the 
greater the validation or support he obtains 
for his own opinion. Other conditions be- 
ing equal, therefore, individuals in a dis- 
sonant-congruent relationship have greater 
reason to be more aware of the distribution 
of public opinion than persons in a con- 
sonant-congruent relationship. 
Persons in situations ¢ and d differ mark- 
edly in their relationships from persons in 
situations a and b. In situation c, the indi- 
vidual’s opinion and cognitive set are con- 
sonant, but he is non-congruent with public 
opinion. The more visible his deviance, the 
greater the negative sanctions he experi- 
ences from the public. Not only are nega- 
tive sanctions increased with the visible 
display of deviance through interaction, but 
the greater extent to which the public 


serves as a reference group, the greater his - 


psychological discomfort. His discomfort is 
reduced by validating his opinion with his 
cognitive set and by remaining ignorant of 
public opinion and avoiding interaction on 
this issue. Whatever motivation the indi- 
vidual originally possessed for determining 
public opinion is reduced through contact 
with the public. In a sense, awareness of 
public opinion is psychologically and so- 
cially punishing. Consonant-non-congruent 
individuals are therefore less likely to be 
informed concerning public opinion than 
consonant-congruents who in turn are less 
aware than dissonant-congruents. | 
Individuals who find themselves in situ- 
ation d (dissonant—non-congruent) are con- 
fronted with a double dilemma. Validation 
for their opinions can be found neither 
through reference to their cognitive set nor 
through reference to public opinion. Per- 
sons in this situation are likely to be un- 
stable in their opinions, cognitive sets, or 
reference groups. Precisely which relation- 
ship will change and under what conditions 
is subject to a variety of variables, and 
their examination is beyond the scope of 
this paper. For reasons developed above, 
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however, the dissonant—-non-congruent is 
unlikely to seek out public opinion, and his 
assessment of its distribution will be mis- 
informed or distorted. As he is also con- 
fronted with a discrepancy between opin- 
ion and cognitive set, we can predict in- 
stability’ and a general unwillingness to 
consciously focus on the issue being dis- 
cussed by the public. 

The general hypothesis generated from 
the theory concerning the rank order of 
prediction is as follows: Assuming structur- 


‘al equivalence of social position and access 


to communication, dissonant-congruents 
should be the best estimators of public opin- 
ion, while dissonant~non-congruents should 
be the least informed. The rank-order pre- 
diction for-persons in situations a and c is 
less clear since they are intermediate types, 
but the theory suggests that. consonant- 
congruents should be better predictors of 
public opinion than consonant~non-con- 
gruents, since information acquired by the 
latter is punitive and serves only to increase 
discomfort. The rank order for prediction 
of public opinion is hypothesized to be as 
follows: best predictors: (1) dissonant-con- 
gruents, (2) consonant-congruents, (3) 


‘consonant—non-congruents; poorest predic- 


tors: (4) dissonant-non-congruents, Hav- 
ing developed the theory, the remainder 
of this paper is devoted to the presentation 
of empirical data testing the model. 


II. AN EMPIRICAL TEST 


~ In order to test the rank-order predic- 
tions generated by the theory, it was neces- 
sary to collect data on one dependent and 


two independent variables. The dependent 


variable was the accuracy of an individual’s 
estimate of public opinion, while the in- 
dependent variables were the individual’s 
cognitive set and his opinion on a given 
issue. 


SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 


To collect the necessary data, a question- 
naire was constructed and administered to 
a stratified random sample of two hundred 
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undergraduates at a midwestern coeduca- 
tional liberal-arts college in the fall of 1965. 
The variables under consideration were 
operationally defined and measured in the 
following ways. 

Cognitive set—Prior to the collection of 
data, a series of opinion items was sub- 
mitted to a panel of judges composed of 
students and faculty (N = 80). From this 
series, the panel selected ten items which 
in their judgment formed a cognitive pat- 
tern, that is, were internally consistent 
along a liberal-conservative dimension. As 
a reliability check on adequacy and con- 
sistency, the items were pretested on sev- 
enty-five students. Respondents in the pre- 
test were scored and Likert-scaled accord- 
ing to their responses on the items.1* Using 
the upper and lower quartiles as test aggre- 
gates, the items were deemed adequate as 
an index to liberal-conservative cognitive 
set, since no item possessed a discriminative 
power of less than .90. 

In similar manner, the two hundred re- 
spondents in the final sample were scored 
and Likert-scaled according to their re- 
sponses to the test items. Respondents in 
the upper quartile of the Likert scale were 
classified as possessing a liberal cognitive 
set and respondents in the lower quartile 
as possessing a conservative cognitive set. 

Individual opinion—Personal opinion 
for each respondent was measured by his 
response to the ten opinion items, Respond- 
ents were asked to indicate the strength of 
their opinions for each item on a four-point 
scale ranging from strong endorsement to 
strong opposition. Endorsement or non- 
endorsement of the item measured his 
opinion on the issue. 

Public opinion—The distribution of 
public opinion for each issue considered by 
the sample was computed by summing indi- 
vidual opinions on the items. Using the ran- 
dom sample (W = 200) as a base, the pa- 
rameters of public opinions in the college 
community (N = 1482) were estimated. 

"W, J. Goode and P. K. Hatt, Methods in 


Social Research (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952), pp. 270 ff. 
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By treating each item as a social issue 
around which publics were forming, the 
distribution of ten public opinions was as- 
certained. 

Table 1 presents the items utilized in 
measuring cognitive set,!* individual opin- 
ion, and the strength and direction of public 
opinion. 

Public-opinion estimates —For each item 
on which a respondent recorded his own 
opinion, he was also asked to estimate the 
percentage of students in the college com- 
munity who would basically agree with the 
stated opinion. In this way it was possible 
to measure the strength and direction of 
public opinion of ten issues as they were 
perceived by the respondents in the sample. 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


The first step in analysis consisted of 
classifying individuals according to the re- 
lationship between personal opinion and 
public opinion. The relationship was con- 
gruent when an individual’s views were in 
the same direction on a given issue as the 
majorty of the population. The relationship 
was non-congruent when an individual’s 
views were in the opposite direction from 
the majority of the population, 

This procedure entailed an important as- 
sumption. We assumed an empirical equiva- 
lence between the notion of reference group 
and public. Our decision to classify indi- 
viduals as congruent or non-congruent to 
the public as a reference group follows from 
that assumption. From a theoretical per- 
spective, the concepts “‘reference group” and 
“public” are neither conterminous nor mu- 
tually exclusive. Standard usage in sociolog- 
ical theory indicates that reference groups 
are real or imaginary collectivities utilized 
by the individual for self-evaluation and 
goal direction,!* while a public is viewed 

8 Endorsement of items A, D, E, H, and J and 
opposition to items B, C, F, G, and J measured 


the conservative cognitive set, while the reverse 
pattern constituted the liberal cognitive set. 

14 See, eg, Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and 
Personality: An Interactionist Approach to Social 
Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 249 ff. 
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as a large number of persons interacting on 
a socially open issue through initiating and 
reacting to communications and opinions.’® 
It follows that when public opinion is 
formed, individuals may utilize the public 
as a reference group. The empirical ques- 
tion is whether a particular public is serv- 
ing as a reference group for the individual. 

We have taken the position that, for our 
sample of college students, fellow student 
peers serve as both the public and the refer- 
ence group. The utility of this assumption 
has been demonstrated in several articles 
in order to explain empirical findings.?° The 
basis for assuming an identity between 
reference group and public in our own 
study stems from the characteristics of the 
institution and’ population from which the 
sample was drawn.1? 

From the theory developed in Part I of 
this paper, we hypothesized that congruents 
are more accurate estimators of the direc- 
tion of public opinion than non-congruents. 
Table 2 presents the resulting distribution. 


** Cf. Arnold Rose, “Public Opinion Research 
Techniques Suggested by Sociological Theory,” 
Theory and Method in Social Sciences (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954), pp. 
210-19. 


18 See, e.g, Theodore M. Newcomb, Person- 
ality and Social Change (New York: Dryden Press, 
1943); Peter Blau, “Orientation of Students 
toward International Relations,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LIX (1953), 205-14; and James A. 
Davis, “The Campus as a Frog Pond,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXXII (1966), 17-31. 


1" The sample was drawn from a small, liberal- 
arts, residential institution which restricts the 
opportunity for students to interact with others 
and therefore to form significant membership- 
reference groups beyond the college community. 
The social-class-and ethnic homogeneity of the stu- 
dent body further constrains the development of 
multiple student subcultures of the type available 
at larger, more heterogeneous universities. In a 
study of a similar type, Blau remarks on the 
social pressure of student peers: “These findings 
suggest that it is not primarily the logical in- 
consistency of a student’s political ideology but 
rather the influence of his or her associates 
which induces a strain towards consistency” (op. 
cit., p. 210). 
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An examination of Table 2 reveals that 
congruents in general were more accurately 
informed than non-congruents concerning 
the distribution of public opinion, On the 
basis of interaction theory, congruents 


TABLE 1 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC OPINION ON TEN 
SOCIAL ISSUES IN THE COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY (N = 200) 


Strength of 
Majority 
Opinion 
Direction of Majority Opinion (Per Cent) 
Statements majority agreed with: 
A. The United States has a definite 
responsibility to the free world 
to prevent the spread of com- 
MUNISM sq ebes e ee 36 
B. Red China must be admitted to 
the United Nations if we are to 
move toward establishing a 
lasting world peace.......... 70 
C. The President of the United 
States should use the power of 
his office to influence the price 
policies of our major industries 
whenever necessary.......... 53 
D. The Medicare program would 
be a better program if it were 
not compulsory for all citizens 59 
Statements majority disagreed with: 
E. Even if the majority of the 
members of the United Nations 
favor the admission of Red 
China, the United States should 
continue to oppose Red China’s 
akara Ca) PE E 74 
F. The seat on the United Nations 
Security Council now held by 
Nationalist China should be 
given to Red China.......... 74 
G. Labor unions have a right to re- 
quire new employees to join the 
local unio s sace aE 79 
H. Management should be allowed 
to settle its differences with la- 
bor without government inter- 
KA ELK eS a AEO neon eos 57 
I. Medicare represents just one 
more step toward a socialized 
society where a government 
makes decisions which proper- 
ly belong to the individual.... 54 
J. The Medicare bill was a signifi- 
cant step toward meeting the 
needs of American citizens 
without encroaching on the 
sphere of individual freedom.. 53 
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should be more aware of public opinion 
than non-congruents. Theoretically, non- 
congruents not only fail to receive support 
or ap>roval for their own opinions but, 
since their actions are non-rewarding to 
others in the public, the result should be 
reduced communicative interaction.1® 

At this point we invite the reader’s atten- 
tion tə an alternate interpretation which 
also azcounts for these findings. It could 
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projection interpretation, these would have 
to be regarded as deviant cases. The theory 
we offer provides an explanation for the 
differences between congruents and non- 
congruents and for the differences within 
each group. Additional support for the dis- 
sonant-congruent model was obtained by 
correlating the proportion of non-congruents 
correctly perceiving public opinion with 
the size of the majority in the public. We 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION ACCURATELY PERCEIVING PUBLIC OPINION 
AMONG CONGRUENTS AND NON-CONGRUENTS 


CONGRUENTS AND NON-CONGRUENTS Ac- 
CURATELY PERCEIVING THE DIRECTION 
oF Majority Ormion* 


DIRECTION OF MAJORITY 


PRIS Congruents 
Per Cent N 
Statements majority agreed 
with: 
EAEE ee elas 96 160 
1; Ce O 63 129 
oe ee ee 55 88 
tis seekers te 74 106 
Statements majority disa- 
greed with: 
| RAIE TAT EEN 61 136 
Ff cece ee yeaa 80 132 
E Seed es 65 141 
|S Ce eee EEE 47 106 
| ee TRO E E een 61 100 
E EEE EE E 53 92 


x? P 


Non-Congruents 
Per Cent N - 
79 19 9.64 OL 
64 53 0.03 .90 
42 92 2.66 .20 
49 74, 9.22 .O1 
55 47 AT 50 
60 50 7.92 O1 
40 35 7.46 .01 
27 (a! 7.45 .O1 
36 gi 11.37 „001 
38 87 2.60 .20 


* Sample size varies, since not all respondents answered each item, 


be assumed that people project their views 
on others (in this case the public) and that 
non-congruents simply have the “wrong” 
opinions, thus resulting in misperception of 
public opinion. This assumption accounts 
for the observed differences between con- 
gruents and non-congruents, but it does not 
account for the observed variations within 
each group. 

Some congruents perceived public opinion 
inaccurately, while some non-congruents 
perceived public opinion accurately. In the 

18S. Schachter makes this point very clear in 
his artide “Deviation, Rejection and Communica- 


tion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVI (1951), 190-207. 


hypothesized that if interaction was a sig- 
nificant variable, the proportion of non- 
congruents—those not agreeing with the 
majority—who failed to accurately per- 
ceive public opinion should decrease as the 
size of the majority increased. If projection 
accounts for the misperception of non- 
congruents, there should be little change 
within the category of non-congruents as a 
function of the strength of majority opin- 
ion. The latter interpretation did not find 
support, as 7 = .74 (P < .01). Thus the 
size of the majority constituting public 
opinion significantly influenced the ability 


of non-congruents to correctly identify — 
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public opinion.’® In view of the supporting 
data and in the absence of a crucial test of 
the two theories, our interpretation seems 
to have greater explanatory power. 

The next step was to determine whether 
introduction of the relationship between 
individual opinion and cognitive set had 
any impact on public-opinion awareness. 
This was accomplished by comparing the 
individual’s opinion with the opinion pre- 
dicted on the basis of his cognitive set. A 
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quartiles of the liberal-conservative scale. 
We then compared the individual’s opinion 
on a given item with his predicted opinion 
on the basis of his scale score and opera- 
tionally defined the relationship as one of 
consonance or dissonance, 

If the opinion was in the same direction 
as his cognitive set predicted, the relation- 
ship was defined as consonant; if the opin- 
ion was in the reverse direction, the rela- 
tionship was defined as dissonant. This 


TABLE 3 


PROPORTION ACCURATELY PERCEIVING PUBLIC OPINION AMONG DISSONANT- 
CONGRUENTS, CONSONANT-CONGRUENTS, CONSONANT-NON-CONGRUENTS, 
AND DISSONANT~NON-CONGRUENTS* 


CoNSONANT— DISSONANT- 
NON-CONGRUENTS NON-CONGRUENTS 
ILI Iy 


Per Cent N Per Cent N 


beem TSS A a aaa a Á iS 


DISSONANT- CONSONANT- 
CONGRUENTS CONGRUENTS 
I II 
Trex 
Per Cent N Per Cent 

A 98 ' 50 88 43 
Bracy: 81 16 79 63 
Caries 83 23 59 59 
D... 86 29 77 44 
i ee 50 44 73 41 
E ooi 45 47 29 24 
G... 43 35 39 33 
H eee 75 54 64 58 
$ ee 67 39 76 2i 
À ior 46 11 56 43 


91 11 25 4 
14 s1 E EEEE ETTE 
68 28 33 3 
69 35 33 3 
ATE 2 52 21 
57 23 23 13 
61 28 36 14 
38 40 25 4 
50 44 38 8 
37 51 25 4 


_ * The upper and lower quartiles of the liberal and conservative scales are used in this analysis. Group 
size varies, since not all respondents answered each item. 


respondent’s cognitive set had previously 
been determined by the extent of his en- 
dorsement or non-endorsement of a series 
of liberal-conservative items. To strengthen 
the analysis, we selected only respondents 
classified as having a highly liberal or con- 
servative cognitive set—the upper and lower 


M. J. Rosenberg and R. P., Abelson make this 
point indirectly when they suggest that another way 
of coping with imbalance is to “stop thinking” 
about the elements which have fallen into an 
imbalanced configuration. To “stop thinking” about 
the imbalance requires at a minimum avoiding 
communicative interaction about the discrepancy 
(M. J. Rosenberg, C. I. Hovland, W. J. McGuire, 
R. P. Abelson, and J. W. Brehm, Attitude, Organ- 
ization and Change: An Analysis of Consistency 
among Attitude Components [New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1960]). 


resulted in the classification of individuals 
into four role situations: consonant-con- 
gruents, dissonant-congruents, consonant- 
non-congruents, and dissonant—non-con- 
gruents. The percentage of individuals in 
each category correctly predicting the dis- 
tribution of public opinion for each issue 
was then determined. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

Formally the hypothesis read: The rank- 
order prediction of public opinion would 
descend from dissonant-congruents to con- 
sonant-congruents, to consonant—non-con- 
gruents, to dissonant—non-congruents. The 
data were organized according to the hy- 
pothesis and cast into the form presented 
in Table 4. 

Examination of Table 4 discloses that the 
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hypothesis was upheld. Of the ten items 
tested, two (D and H} resulted in perfect 
rank ordering of the four dissonant-con- 
gruent types, while four others (A, C, J, 
and J) contained only one error. If these 
are defined as “successful” outcomes, then 
the probability of the observed ranked 
orderings is less than .001. It should be 
noted that dissonant-congruents always 
predict more accurately than dissonant- 
non-congruents but that the rank order for 
consonant-congruents and consonant—non- 
congruents is less stable. 


TABLE 4 


RANK ORDER OF DISSONANT-CONGRUENTS 
CONSONANT-CONGRUENTS, CONSONANT-NON- 
CONGRUENTS, AND DISSONANT-NON-CON- 
GRUENTS CORRECTLY PERCEIVING DIREC- 
TION OF PUBLIC OPINION* 


Consonant~} Dissonant— 


Dissonant- | Consonant- 
Leem Congruents | Congruents Non- Mons 
Congruents | Congruents 

Renee 1 3 2 
Boia 1 2 3 foepinkuss 
PE 1 3 2 4 
1A re 1 2 3 4 
| ee 3 1 4 2 
ea ane 2 3 i 4 
Gass 2 3 i 4 
DF conn 1 2 3 4 
| ene 2 1 3 4 
To lossa 2 1 3 4 

Total 16 21 25 34 


* Z score for number of successful rank orderings = 3.69; 
P < 001. 


ITI, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study we have attempted to an- 
alyze the relationship between awareness of 
public opinion (dependent variable) and 
personal opinion and cognitive set (inde- 
pendent variables) according to a balance 
model related to the work of Festinger, 
Heider, and Osgood.” In many ways it 
parallels the efforts of Cartwright, Davis, 
Newcomb,”! and others to develop a struc- 
tural model embodying social psychological 
postulates. 

By comparing personal opinion and cog- 

2 Festinger, op. cit.; Heider, of. cit.; Osgood and 
Tannebaum, op. cit. 
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nitive set, we arrived at a structural rela- 
tionship of consonance or dissonance; by 
comparing personal opinion and public 
opinion, we arrived at a structural relation- 
ship of congruence or non-congruence, Com- 
bining these relationships led to a typology 
of four types: dissonance-congruence, con- 
sonance-congruence, consonance—non-con- 
gruence, and dissonance—non-congruence. 
Given the assumption that people seek to 
balance these relationships, we derived a 
model which permitted prediction of which 
set of relationships led to accurate percep- 


- tion of public opinion. 


The model was then tested on a series of 
public-opinion issues using a random sam- 
ple of college students, Statistical analysis 
confirmed the hypotheses generated from 
the model. Although social position in the 
communication network was relatively un- 
controlled, the theory permits these vari- 
ables to enter into analysis by linking social 
psychological theory to the relationships 
between an individual and others. 

The theory is an improvement on those 
models which explain awareness of group 
opinion solely on structural position. The 
latter, for example, fail to explain the dif- 
ferences between persons occupying a simi- 
lar structural position, that is, why some 
leaders. are more aware of group opinion 
than other leaders or why some non-leaders 
are better predictors than leaders.*2 In 
these instances it would seem necessary to 
introduce variables which account for the 
individual’s failure to exploit his structural 
position or for his distorted perception of 
public opinion. It is toward the solution of 
this type of problem that our theory ap- 
pears to offer promise. 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


a Dorwin Cartwright and Frank Harary, “Struc- 
tural Balance: A Generalization of Heider’s The- 
ory,” Psychological Review, LXIII (1956), 277-93; 
James Davis, “Structural Balance, Mechanical Sol- 
idarity, and Interpersonal Relations,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVIII (1963), 444-62; and 
Theodore Newcomb, “An Approach to the Study 
of Communicative Acts,” Psychological Review, 
LX (1953), 393-404, 


= See, e.g, Chowdhry and Newcomb, op. cit. 


Prejudice and Urban Social Participation’ 


Richard F. Curtis, Dianne M. Timbers, and Elton F. Jackson 


ABSTRACT 


Three aspects of social participation were related to prejudice: amount of contact 
(measured by club membership; presence of club friends; and frequency of contact with 
relatives, friends, neighbors, and work associates), range of contacts (the number of different 
groups in which the respondent participates), and barriers in communication (measured by 
presence of topics which are forbidden in conversation with relatives, friends, neighbors, and 
work associates). The relationships were investigated in a white male sample controlling for 
status, age, religion, and ethnicity. High participation in primary structures had no effect 
upon prejudice, while participation in secondary structures was associated with a decrease 
in prejudice. Decrease in prejudice was greatest where primary relationships developed in 
a secondary structure, for example, where friends were made in voluntary associations. A 
wide range of contacts was negatively related to prejudice. The presence of communication 
barriers between neighbors was positively related to prejudice. 


This paper investigates the hypothesis 
that prejudice, defined as unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward Negroes or other ethnic 
groups, may be accounted for in part by 
the extent and nature of social participa- 
tion. 

The distribution of prejudice in a com- 
munity is strongly affected by social struc- 
ture, but in addition, individuals may re- 
spond differently to the same social struc- 
ture. Such diversities of response especially 
characterize the urban milieu, with its reli- 
gious and ethnic mixture and its complex 
structuring of primary and secondary social 
interaction. To help explain how a person’s 
feelings about outgroups depart somewhat 
from those feelings which could be expected 
simply on the basis of his position in the 


* Version of a paper delivered at the 1967 meet- 
ing of the Pacific Sociological Association. Data 
collection for this project was supported by Pub- 
lic Health Service grant MH 08157-01. Further 
analysis was supported by National Science Foun- 
dation institutional grant GU-1163 to the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. Computations reported here were 
carried out at the Numerical Analysis Laboratory 
of the University of Arizona. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Barbara Lettes for research assistance and to 
Morris Janowitz, J. Milton Yinger, and Michael 
Schwartz for their comments on the manuscript. 


urban structure, we turn to the study of the 
amount of one’s participation in that struc- 
ture, the primary or secondary character of 
his participation, and the intimacy of his 
primary relationships. 

The causal relationship linking prejudice 
to social participation is clearly more com- 
plex than could be represented with the 
data to be reported below. By removing 
variation in prejudice attributable to other 
factors, however, we hope to show empiri- 


cal relationships pointing toward some 


causal relation, however indirect or in- 
volved. Specifically, one line of causal 
theory deals with norms learned in a social 
structure and with the reward or depriva- 
tion implicit in high or low social status. 
Thus our problem includes stating the so- 
cial and regional context clearly enough to 
indicate what norms are dominant, and per- 
forming statistical controls for social status. 


APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF PREJUDICE 
I. THEORETICAL APPROACHES 


Although social participation has not 
been suggested as a major factor in preju- 
dice, both of the general orientations to 
sources of prejudice described by Allport 
Suggest an interest in amount and type of 
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social interaction.? The conformity model 
of the nature of prejudice has used such en- 
vironmental factors as region of socializa- 
tion, amount of contact with the minority 
group, or class membership to explain prej- 
udice. The personality-function model holds 
that prejudice is a functional mechanism 
operating to relieve anxiety and guilt feel- 
ings. Persons who cannot accept their own 
aggressive feelings may project them onto 
outgroup members, just as those who ex- 
perience great deprivation may respond to 
their frustration by displacing hostility on- 
to others who are relatively powerless. 
Clearly these are supplementary, not oppos- 
ing, views. : 

Both approaches contribute to the “per- 
sonal and social controls” formulation of 
Bettelheim and Janowitz.* In this view, so- 
cial interaction is the mechanism through 
which both personal and social controls 
function. Bettelheim and Janowitz con- 
sidered strains in interpersonal relation- 
ships to be cne of the reasons why down- 
wardly mobile veterans showed greater 
prejudice. This formulation embeds the 
personality-function approach firmly in a 
context of social interaction, in that indi- 
vidual variations in prejudice depend on 
the extent or manner in which each indi- 
vidual participates in his normative sur- 
roundings. l 

All three approaches suggest that the 
nature and extent of social participation 
should affect prejudice. Reward and depri- 

* Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice 


(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1958), pp. 271-72. 


*The models are not, moreover, exhaustive. 


Personal or group economic interests, and social 
power, for example, provide alternative bases for 
prejudice models (see George Simpson and J. Mil- 
ton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities [3d ed.; 
New York: Harper & Row, 1965], pp. 80-108). 


*Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, Social 
Change and Prejudice (New York: Free Press, 
1964), p. 25. See also Morris Janowitz, “Some 
Consequences of Social Mobility,” Transactions 
of the Third World Congress of Sociology (Lon- 
don: International Sociological Association, 1956), 
MI, 191-201, 
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vation in social interaction is the mecha- 
nism of socialization as well as conformity. 
Many sources of hostility are generated in 
interpersonal relations. Personal controls 
are initially developed, as Bettelheim and 
Janowitz point out, through social interac- 
tion, but they are also maintained in the 
context of contemporary personal relation- 
ships. Therefore, both depriving social in- 
teraction and isolation from interaction 
should be involved in the development of 


hostility not readily contained by other 


personality mechanisms and thus directed 


-toward available social targets. 


Finally, Borhek has hypothesized that 
tolerance is increased by “incongruity of 
experience,’ defined as exposure to con- 
flicting definitions of an object from dif- 
ferent agencies of socialization.” Such in- 
congruity should be promoted by a wide 
range of formal and informal social con- 
tacts. 


II. PREVIOUS STUDIES OF SOCIAL PAR- 
TICIPATION AND PREJUDICE 

Studies of social participation and preju- 
dice have been limited, for the most part, to 
the effects® of church attendance and for- 
mal group membership, which, by them- 
selves, represent inadequate indicators of 
social participation. The question of in- 
trinsic and extrinsic religiosity, the varying 
and conflicting views of the denominations 
toward minority relations, and the changes 
in these views over time impossibly com- 
plicate the use of church attendance for 
present purposes. 

The data on club membership have been 
interpreted as indicating little or no inde- 
pendent effect upon prejudice aside from 
that found spuriously because of the rela- 
tion of education to organization member- 

> J. T. Borhek, “A Theory of Incongruent Expe- 


rience,” Pacific Sociological Review, VIII (Fall, 
1965), 89-95, - 


"We shall use the term “effect” in a statistical 
sense (meaning variation in a dependent variable 
which might be accounted for by one or more 
specified independent variables), which is not in- 
tended necessarily to imply causation or proof 
thereof. 
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ship.’ Certainly education accounts for 
much of the “effect,” but the published 
data seem to us to indicate a weak but real 
association. 

Aside from the voluminous literature on 
the effects of interethnic contact in reduc- 
ing prejudice,® informal social participation 
per se has received little attention. How- 
ever, the study by Simpson found that 
those who had no group of close friends 
with whom they visited frequently were 
more prejudiced than those with friends.® 

Empirical relationships between social 
participation and different, but related, de- 
pendent variables can only be regarded as 
suggestive. Stewart and Hoult, for example, 
report inverse associations between authori- 
tarianism and the number of social roles 
subjects had mastered or were able to use.1° 
Breed found lower levels of organizational 
activity available where resistance to de- 
segregation was highest, Yet findings of 
this sort cannot be taken as evidence of a 
direct link between social participation and 
hostile ethnic attitudes. 


THE NEW HAVEN STUDY 


The data reported below represent a pilot 
study of ninety-six white, male, employed 


TRobin M. Williams, Jr., Strangers Next Door 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), 
p. 62; Donald L. Noel and Alphonso Pinkney, 
“Correlates of Prejudice: Some Racial Differences 
and Similarities,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIX (May, 1964), 609-22; Richard L. Simpson, 
“Negro-Jewish Prejudice: Authoritarianism and 
Some Variables as Correlates,” Social Problems, 
VIL (Fall, 1959), 138-46. 


*For a review, see D. M. Wilner, Rosabelle 
P, Walkley, and S. W. Cook, Human Relations 
in Interracial Housing: A Study of the Contact 
Hypothesis (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955), 


? Simpson, op. cit., p. 144. 
Don Stewart and Thomas Hoult, “A Social- 
Psychological Theory of the Authoritarian Person- 


ality,” American Journal of Sociology, LXV (No- 
vember, 1959), 274-79. 


“Warren Breed, “Group Structure and Re- 
sistance to Desegregation in the Deep South,” 
Social Problems, X (Summer, 1962), 84-94. 
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family heads between the ages of twenty- 
eight and sixty-nine who were living in the 
central city of New Haven, Connecticut, in 
the summer of 1964. In order to ensure 
enough men of very high and very low 
statuses for analysis, the sample was strati- 
fied by occupation. In effect, it consists of 
eight random samples drawn from the New 
Haven City Directory, each sample repre- 
senting an interval from Duncan’s Socio- 
economic Index of Occupations.” 

Since the ninety-six men interviewed 
comprise a sample disproportionately 
stratified by occupation, the findings re- 
ported cannot be said to be representative 
of the city of New Haven. In order to dis- 
cover the relationships which might have 
been found in a sample with the actual New 
Haven occupational distribution, we dupli- 
cated under-represented cases to construct 
an “expanded sample” (N = 455) such 
that the proportion of cases in each interval 
of Duncan’s Socioeconomic Index was the 
same as in New Haven. Each relationship 
reported below was investigated within 
both the actual and the expanded samples. 
For the most part, the two samples yielded 
essentially the same results; exceptions are 
reported below. 

At the time of the study, the movement 
of a few Negroes into white neighborhoods 
in the suburban towns surrounding New 
Haven produced occasional bright, if short- 
lived, flares of anti-Negro emotional ex- 
pression in public, semiprivate, and private. 
Within New Haven itself, however, rather 
substantial residential integration had 
occurred during the previous ten years, Al- 
though there were two locally famous Ne- 
gro ghettos, only a few areas of the city 
would be termed “‘lily-white.” Sixty-five 
per cent of our respondents said that there 
were Negroes living in the neighborhood, 
and an additional 10 per cent reported Ne- 
groes living nearby. 

Judging from the newspapers, local tele- 


“ See Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Oécupations and Social 
Status (New York: Free Press, 1961), esp. chaps. 
vi and vii by Otis D. Duncan, and pp. 263 ff. 
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vision news programs, and conversations 
with barbers, shopkeepers, waiters and 
neighbors, one would have concluded that 
in the summer of 1964 New Haven was a 
seething cauldron of imminent racial vio- 
lence. School redistricting was apparently 
a fighting issue, with strong feelings and 
veiled threats being loudly expressed in and 
outside of hearings at schools. There was 
enough public furor, in short, to indicate a 
ground swell of anti-integration feeling in 
the community to many casual observers. 

In the context of this apparent public ex- 
citement, the picture of community opinion 
that emerged from our survey was one of 
remarkable peace and contentment. Less 
than one-third of our sample had anything 
unfavorable at all to say about Negroes. 
Among our respondents who reported Ne- 
groes living in the neighborhood, only a 
tenth mentioned any objection. 


I. THE MEASUREMENT OF PREJUDICE 


Prejudice was measured by a series of 
open-end questions concerning the residen- 
tial segregation of Negroes or other ethnic 
groups in New Haven. Respondents were 
asked if Negroes or other groups lived 
pretty much in their own areas and, if so, 
why, Next they were asked how they felt 
about the integrated or segregated situation 
—whether it was right or not. Finally, they 
were asked if members of such groups lived 
in their neighborhood and, if so, how they 
felt about it. If no Negroes or members of 
other ethnic groups lived in his area, a re- 
spondent was asked how he would feel if 
some moved in. Housing being a particu- 
larly cogent issue in race relations, we ex- 
pected it to elicit any prejudiced view- 
points the respondent might have had. 

On the basis of these data, the respond- 
ents were scored as prejudiced or not prej- 
udiced.!8 The “prejudiced? category 
(N = 30) includes respondents in favor of 
de facto residential segregation (or opposed 
to integration) and/or expressing unfavor- 
able attitudes regarding Negroes or other 
minority groups (Jews, Italians, and 
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Puerto Ricans were named most frequent- 
ly). These unfavorable attitudes could not 
be considered violent hostility. The follow- 
ing illustrate the strongest statements: 


Send them—what do you call them—Spics? 
[Puerto Ricans] back to their own country. 
They don’t belong here. We don’t go down and 
live in their country. The more foreigners you 
get, the worse this country is going to get. Our 
parents were originally foreigners, but I can’t 
see bringing in any more foreigners. 

[How do you feel about that?] I am not too 
happy about it. When a Negro gets into an 
apartment house, it immediately knocks the 
value out of the property. Certain tenements 
on ______.. Avenue which were once well- . 
kept homes are now over-run with Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, and the Puerto Ricans are 
the most offensive of the two. They used to be 
kept up, but now everything is gone to Hell— 
crowds of them sitting on the front porch— 
filth and everything else. 


Yet even this man could scarcely be taken 
to represent diehard apartheid ideology. 
When asked how he would feel if Negroes 
moved into his neighborhood, he said: 


. . . wouldn’t bother me. I don’t like to see 
hundreds move in. It would end up like those 
places I spoke of before. 


Another respondent said, 


They try to get in anywhere they can. They 
want to integrate with the whites. The colored 
people want what we have worked genera- 
tions to get; .. . they don’t want to work for 
it. They are all on welfare, and the whites can’t 
get it. 


He could not understand why “they want 
to be where they are not wanted” or why 
they do not “stick with each other like the 
Italians did.” He felt they should live in 
their own areas and have their own shops 
and businesses and bars. 


1! Three coders were employed in making judg- 
ments. To measure coding reliability, we counted 
the number of times one coder’s judgments of an 
individual’s responses yielded a score of O—~un- 
prejudiced—while the other coder’s judgments 
placed the respondent in the 1—prejudiced-—cate- 
gory. Among the twenty-three cases check~coded, 
there were two disagreements. 
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Some of those coded “prejudiced” con- 
tributed considerably milder remarks: 


To tell you the truth, they drove me out. 
Not that I dislike them—it’s the rumpus they 
make. There are a lot of nice Negroes. [Do 
you think things should be that way?] Can’t 
do anything about it. They are human beings 
and can live where they want to as long as they 
stay in their place. [How would you feel if a 
Negro tried to move into this neighborhood?] 
Wouldn’t make any difference to me. 


Those in the non-prejudiced category 
were in favor of integration (or opposed to 
segregation) and added no unfavorable 
comments regarding Negroes or others. 


Il. THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL 
PARTICIPATION 


The intent of our questions on social par- 
ticipation was to provide at least a rough 
measure of the frequency with which inter- 
action of various sorts occurred, but more 
importantly to represent the full spectrum 
of relationships, from primary to second- 
ary, existing in the urban community. 

Respondents were asked how often they 
visited with (1) relatives living in the New 
Haven area, (2) people they work with, 
(3) neighbors, and (4) other friends. Each 
respondent for whom information was avail- 
able was placed in a high-, medium-, or 
low-contact category for each of these four 
types of relationship.1* Respondents were 
also asked to list various organizations to 
which they belonged: the number of or- 
anizations (including unions but exclud- 
Kng churches) was the datum used. Since 
“we were concerned with the nature and de- 
velopment of primary relationships under 
«rban conditions, we asked (for each or- 


“ High, medium, and low contact are defined 
is follows: 

For relatives and other friends: high—once a 
week or more often; medium—a few times a month 
ʻo once every month or two; low—a few times 
« year or less. 

For work associates and neighbors: high—a few 
imes a month or more often; medium—once every 


nonth or two to a few times a year; low—once- 


m year or less. 
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ganization listed) whether they had become 
friends with people they met in the organi- 
zation to the extent of mutual visiting. __ 

These are measures of the extent, not the 
existence, of participation. Thus men who 
reported having no relatives, work asso- 
ciates, or other friends in New Haven were 
excluded from the analysis of contact, and 
only members of voluntary associations 
were considered in the analysis of “club 
friends.” No one reported having no neigh- 
bors. . 

In order to measure the number of dif- 
ferent types of relationships a person ex- 
periences, we formed a “range of contact” 
index. The following types of contact were 
considered: 


Contact with New Haven relatives; 

Contact with relatives living elsewhere; 

Contact with neighbors; 

Contact with work associates; 

Contact with person the respondent could 
turn to for help in emergency; 

Contact with other friends; 

Moonlighting (respondent presently holds 
two or more jobs); 

Church attendance; 

Political activity; 

Number of different types of clubs to which 
respondent belongs. 


Each respondent was given a point for each 
type of contact he reported, except for the 
last, where he was given half a point for 
each different type of club in order to keep 
club membership from dominating the in- 
dex. The sum of points was the respondent’s 
score for the “range of contact” index, to be 
broken into three categories (high: 7.5- 
11.5 points; medium: 6-7 points; low: 1- 
6.5 points). 

Using survey methodology, the nature of 
primary relationships is most elusive. In an 
attempt to assemble some evidence on this 


* Cutting points for categories were as follows: 
For club membership: high—four to eight clubs; 
medium—two or three clubs; low—zero or one 
club. l : 
“For club friends: kigh—two or more club 
friends; medizim—one club friend; low—club 
membership but no club friends. ed 
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point, we asked respondents what they 
generally talked about when they got to- 
gether with their relatives, neighbors, work 
associates, and other friends. After noting 
the list of topics, the interviewers asked, 
“Are there any things you feel you can’t 
talk about with these people?” Of course 


TABLE 1 
PREJUDICE BY SOCIAL POSITION 


PERCENTAGE PREJUDICED 








SOCIAL POSITION Social Position? TOTAL 
VARIABLE N 
Low Medium High 
Total relation- 
ships: 
Education...) 50 10 o4* 
Income..... 40 10 G6* 
Occupation..} 42 17 o6* 
Ethnicity... 36 27 96* 
Age.........{ 10 43 Q5* 
Catholic {Protestant} Jewish 
Religion..... 34 38 24 94 
Low Medium High 
Relationship 
standard- 
ized for 
“Eth 
reled” 
Income...... 32 34 PA Gan eee 
Occupation..j 34 31 29. Poesia 
POG gsi x atte 14 32 SO. Tieri 


* Significant at .10 level (x? test). 
a See n. 16 for a description of these categories. 


this variable—presence or absence of “for- 
bidden” topics—could indicate skills in pre- 
serving relationships through avoidance of 
potentially disruptive issues (such as reli- 
gion or politics) as easily as it could indi- 
cate brittle interpersonal relationships. 
However, almost all of the topics which 
could not be discussed were reported by 
respondents to be “personal problems” of 
one sort or another, suggesting that there is 
reason to take the existence of forbidden 
topics as representing genuine barriers to 
intimacy. 
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HI. STATISTICAL CONTROL OF CONTEXTUAL 
VARIABLES 


In order to investigate the effect of social 
participation on prejudice, we must first 
take account of the perspectives, based on 
social position from which individuals par- 
ticipate in the social structure. We expect 
these rank variables defining the position 
of the individual in the community—edu- 
cation, Income, occupation, age, ethnicity, 
and religion'®*—to have relatively major 
effects on prejudice in their own rights.2* 
Therefore, the relationship between social 
participation and prejudice should be inter- 
preted only after effects of variation in so- 
cial position have been taken into account. 

Social position “effects” on. prejudice are 
presented in the upper half of Table 1. 
Prejudice is, in general, negatively related 
to education, income, occupation, and eth- 
nicity; positively associated with age; and 
not significantly related to religion. The 
analytic problem of this paper is to examine 
the relationship between social participa- 
tion and prejudice with these effects re- 
moved. 

Controlling for these six variables in- 
volved essentially a three-step procedure. 
We first examined the partial relationships 
(e.g., the relationship between amount of 
contact with work associates and prejudice 
within each category of each social position 
variable). This first procedure allowed us 
to see if the direction of a relationship was 


1" The variables were trichotomized as follows: 
(a) education: 11 or fewer years, 12-13 years, 
14-20 years; (b) income: below $7,000, $7,000- 
$11,999, $12,000 and above; (c) occupation: Dun- 
can Socioeconomic Index numbers 00-29, 30-59, 
60-96; (d) age: 28-39, 40-49, 50-69; (e) ethnicity: 
Bogardus Social Distance Scores 1.85-3.00, 1.70- 
1.79, 1.00-1.69 (see Emory S. Bogardus, “Racial 
Reactions by Regions,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XLIII [March—April, 1959], 286-90, for 
ethnicity scores). 


" Other variables, such as labor-force status, sex, 
and race were controlled through the selection 
of the sample. In addition, all respondents were 
household heads, only one reported a southern 
background within three generations, three were 
widowed, and only three had never been married. 
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reversed within any control category and 
whether there was serious interaction in the 
effects of the independent and control vari- 
ables. However, sample size within cate- 
gories of control variables was often so 
small as to provide only suggestive findings. 
Therefore, a summary statistic, presenting 
the relation between the independent and 
dependent variables with the control effect 
“removed,” was clearly in order. 

Thus our second step was to summarize 
this entire set of partial associations in 
standardized tables (not shown), which 
may be thought of as average partial asso- 
ciations (e.g., the relationship between par- 
ticipation and prejudice which would have 
obtained if each category of participation 
exhibited the same educational distribu- 
tion). Indirect standardization was em- 
ployed here for reasons of sample size.18 

A third procedure was called for, how- 
ever, because standardization (or any ex- 
pression of an “average partial associa- 
tion”) can be grossly misleading if interac- 
tions appear, that is, if the relationships be- 
tween independent and dependent variables 
are different under different values of the 
control variable. In the central city of New 
Haven, ethnicity, religion, and education 
produced a particularly annoying illustra- 
tion of interaction in their effects on preju- 
dice. The sample being too small by far to 
investigate the interaction in detail, we 


18 In “Test Factor Standardization as a Method 
of Interpretation,” Social Forces, XLI (October, 
1962}, 53-61, Morris Rosenberg has recalled 
standardization to the attention of sociologists as 
a means of expressing and summarizing complicated 
partial associations. Yet direct standardization, as 
advocated by Rosenberg, is not applicable in 
samples this small when test factors are strongly 
related to independent variables because cell size 
rapidly approaches zero for many cells. Such 
problems are reduced by the use of indirect stand- 
ardization (illustrated, e.g., by Duncan, in Reiss, 
op. cit, pp. 132-38). The use of indirect standard- 
ization as a control technique was discussed by 
Ralph H. Turner, “The Expected Case Method 
Applied to the Non-White Male Labor Force,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LV (September, 
1949), 146-56, 
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constructed a new test factor (called “Eth- 
reled” below) composed of eight categories 
of ethnicity-religion-education which maxi- 
mized variation in percentage prejudiced 
between categories, and minimized varia- 
tion within categories, while keeping the 
numbers in each category as large as pos- 
sible.1® The eight categories are theoretical- 
ly meaningless, but afford a powerful con- 
trol, considering the size of the sample. The 
percentage prejudiced in each category is 
as follows: (1) low-education?® Jews, 75 
per cent (N = 4); (2) low-education Ital- 
ian Catholics, 54 per cent (V = 26); (3) 
low-education high ethnics and low-educa- 
tion Protestants, 43 per cent (N = 7); (4) 
all southeast European Catholics, 29 per 
cent (V==7); (5) high-education high 
ethnics and high-education Protestants, 22 
per cent (V=9); (6) high-education 
Jews, 15 per cent (N = 20); (7) all Irish 
Catholics, 11 per cent (N == 9); and (8) 
high-education Italian Catholics, 9 per cent 
(N = 11). 

As an illustration of the use of this test 
factor, we present the remaining social posi- 
tion variables in the lower half of Table 1. 
Expected proportions of prejudiced persons 
were calculated, for example, for low in- 
come, for medium income, and for high in- 
come, on the basis of the Ethreled distribu- 
tion within each income category. The “ex- 
pected” value was subtracted from the 
actual percentage prejudiced in each income 
class, and the difference was added to a 
standard—the percentage prejudiced in the 
population—so that the standardized 
tables might easily be compared to the 
actual tables. We see that the income 
“effect” was reduced by removing the varia- 
tion “accounted for” by the Ethreled test 
factor, the occupation “effect” disappeared 


* This procedure is essentially that described by 
Sanford I. Labovitz, “Methods for Control with 
Small Sample Size,” American Sociological Review, 
XXX (April, 1965), 243-48, which he called “cell 
ordering and combination (COAC).” 


” Education was dichotomized as follows: low—~— 
11 years or less; kigh——12 years or more. 
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almost entirely, and the age “effect” was 
only slightly reduced.” 

Each of these three methods was em- 
ployed in investigating the relationship of 
each independent variable to prejudice. Un- 
less stated otherwise, each of the original 
total relationships shown in the upper 
halves of Tables 2 and 3 was maintained 


TABLE 2 
PREJUDICE BY SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


PERCENTAGE 
PREJUDICED 

SOCIAL PARTICIPATION Social Participation® | TOTAL 

VARIABLES eee ee mre fr 

tow | Mette) wien 
um 
Total relationships: 
Relatives.......... 29 31 34 | 78 
Other friends...... 20 22 41 | 84 
Neighbors......... 47 25 21 | 88* 
Work associates....| 39 9 26 | 83* 
Club friends....... 52 22 19 | 89* 
Club memberships..| 43 27 12 | 87* 
Range of contacts..| 48 33 12 | 96* 
Relationships stand- 
ardized zor “Eth- 
reled”: 

Relatives.......... 31 33 30 j... 
Other friends....... 18 27 BS laos: 
Neighbors......... 48 24 Van ee 
Work associates....| 35 16 Dee Vestas 
Club friends....... 4.5 20 DO? Wexaek 


Club memberships..} 35 25 24 
Range of contacts..| 38 34 19 


reiza: 


s.. +-+- 


* Significant at .10 level (x? test). 
a See nn. 14 and 15 for a description of these categories. 


throughout each control procedure, and no 
serious interaction occurred. Since Ethreled 
was the most powerful control variable 
used, we have shown the relationships 
standardized for this test factor in the 
lower halves of Tables 2 and 3. 


IV. FINDINGS 


The six indicators of amount of social 
participation are arrayed in the order we 


“Causal interpretations of such comparisons 
must be made with care. This does not prove 
that income is causally irrelevant but that some of 
the variation accounted for by income might also 
be accounted for by the test factor. 
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take as primary to secondary in Table 2. 

First, it would appear that contact with 
relatives is unrelated to prejudice. There is 
evidence that contact with other friends 
may increase prejudice, although the find- 
ings are not statistically significant (the 
.10 level is employed throughout). On the 
other hand, contact with neighbors, work 
associates”? and friends met through volum- 
tary associations is associated with less 
prejudice. 

Similarly, belonging to formal voluntary 
associations occurs with reduced prejudice, 
but the magnitude of this effect is attenu-. 
ated by standardization with Ethreled. 
However, our conclusion from examination 
of partial association tables by all six con- 


TABLE 3 
PREJUDICE BY BARRIERS TO INTIMACY 


PERCENTAGE PREJUDICED 


Topics Respondent 


a o ES Cannot Discuss ne 
Present Absent 
Total relationships: 
Relatives........ 40 25 66 
Other friends..... 41 23 52 
Neighbors....... 47 14 53% 
Work associates... 20 15 35 
Relationships stand- 
ardized for “Eth- 
reled”’: 
Relatives........ 43 ‘i aena 
Other friends..... 39 24 =... 
Neighbors....... - 4i IS cere 
Work associates... 24 10 f’. 


* Significant at .10 level (x2 test}. 


trol variables (taken singly) is that club 
memberships exert a small but independent 
effect on prejudice. 


“The unaccountably sharp drop in prejudice 
for the medium contact-with-work-associates cate- 
gory seems partly to be a function of the ethnicity- 
religion-education composition of that group. Yet 
this curvilinearity did not entirely disappear in any 
partial. Furthermore, this result is complicated by 
the effect of age. In the medium age category the 
curvilinearity remains, but contact increased prej- 
udice (high contact, 37.5 per cent; medium contact, 
O per cent; low contact, 25 per cent [N = 27]). 
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These indications that prejudice may be 
reinforced through participation in intense- 
ly primary social groups, but reduced by 
primary interaction founded on secondary 
relationships, led us to test the proposition 
in another context. We hypothesized that 
those who met the person they talk with 
and visit the most in primary structures 
would be more prejudiced than those meet- 
ing this friend in the secondary sources of 
school, work, neighborhood, or church.?’ 
Although the finding was not significant, it 
was in the predicted direction, with 31 per 
cent of those gaining friends in primary 
sources being prejudiced, while 25 per cent 
of those who obtained their friend in sec- 
ondary sources were prejudiced. In the ex- 
panded sample, the difference becomes 
much greater:** 28 per cent prejudiced 
with secondary source of friend to 54 per 
cent prejudiced with primary source (33 
per cent to 54 per cent when standardized 
by Ethreled). Thus there is further support 
for the opposite effects of primary versus 
secondary interactional settings. 

Table 2 also provides confirmation for 
Borhek’s hypothesis that tolerance is a re- 
sult of contact with the conflicting norms of 
different groups. Our data show that a wide 
range of contacts over a variety of social 
settings is associated with a decrease in 
prejudice. 

Our final analysis was to test the propo- 
sition that the quality of interpersonal rela- 
tionships affects prejudice. We expected 
that those who had forbidden topics in their 
relationships would be more prejudiced 
than those having more intimate, open re- 


2 Neighbors were included as illustrations of 
primary relationships by Cooley—yet we are con- 
cerned with the source of relationships in an urban 
-environment. In the central city, most neighbor- 
hoods are groups of people held together by similar 
«economic means and inertia. These then, are second- 
ary-based relationships in the same sense that 
relationships with work associates are. 


*4No significance tests were used for the ex- 
moanded sample data. The above statement and 
‘those following concerning the expanded sample 
«are based on inspection of percentage differences 
Min the standardized tables. 
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lations. The findings presented in Table 3 
are highly consistent, if statistically signifi- 
cant only in the case of neighbors. Re- 
spondents who felt there were topics they 
could not discuss with relatives, friends, 
neighbors, ov work associates were more 
likely to be prejudiced, and this was par- 
ticularly true of the relationship with 
neighbors.*® In the expanded sample, these 
percentage differences increased substan- 
tially in the case of relatives and friends. 


DISCUSSION 


Variations in social participation have 
special significance in the urban context. 
The city is ethnically heterogeneous, and 
the feasibility of social interaction between 
such groups is ideally protected by uni- 
versalistic norms. For the most part, the 
relaxation of interethnic tensions and the 
integration movement in the United States 
have been directed, not at brotherly love, 
but specifically at universalism. But uni- 
versalistic norms are more prominent in 
some settings within the urban community 
than in others. To quote Williams, “In 
modern urban society, the relationships be- 
tween individuals in occupational and or- 
ganizational life outside of the family and 
of loyalty and congeniality groupings tend 
to emphasize norms quite different from 
those governing primary relationships. . . . 
The worlds of work and of public life tend 
to be marked by emphasis upon .. . univer- 
salism,’’?6 

Our findings indicate that, independently 
of education, age, and other social position 
variables, participation in secondary struc- 
tures is associated with reduced prejudice, 
while interaction with relatives and friends 


S One might suspect, at this point, that the race 
of one’s neighbors might be relevant. In point 
of fact, (@) those who reported having Negro 
neighbors included about the same proportion of 
prejudiced individuals as those who did not, and 
(b) the association between prejudice and the 
existence of forbidden topics obtained within the 
group who did not have Negro neighbors as well 
as within the group who did. 


* Williams, op. cit., p. 357. 
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has no effect or may even be associated 
with increased prejudice.27 However, the 
secondary participations most markedly as- 
sociated with reduced prejudice are of a 
special kind; they are primary interactions 
between persons who are brought together 
by common membership in an external or- 
ganization: club, neighborhood, or work 
firm, 

Universalistic norms occur quite fre- 
quently in non-primary social structures, 
but the process of socialization in second- 
ary groups lacks the emotional impact char- 
acteristic of primary socialization. Our 
findings suggest that the most effective in- 
fluences fitting personal attitudes to uni- 
versalistic social norms occur where pri- 
mary relationships develop within a second- 
ary structure, Urbanites most typically are 
placed in a job, a neighborhood, a school, 
or even a consumption category by fairly 
impersonal forces. But it is the set of per- 


7 As far as these findings are taken as evidence, 
of course, they are equally supportive of the pos- 
sible view that prejudice reduces social participa- 
tion or that prejudice and low social participation 
are produced by some other variable. 
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sonal relationships they develop within 
these secondary contexts which may have 
the greatest effect in reducing prejudice. 
Thus we found that personal contacts with 
neighbors, work associates, and fellow club 
members seemed related to reduced preju- 
dice more strongly than our measure of 
secondary participation alone, the number 
of club memberships. Some additional sup- 
port for this view was provided by our 
investigation of source of friend the re- 
spondent talked with and visited most 
frequently. 

Our finding that the presence oi forbid- 
den topics tends to increase prejudice im- 
plies that isolation need not be total to be 
punishing. Regardless of the amount of 
contact and the socialization involved there- 
in, the lack of intimacy signaled by the 
presence of conversational taboos deprives 
the individual both of interpersoral satis- 
factions and of an arena within which he 
can play out hostility and aggression, and 
thus may act to increase prejudice. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


AND 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTARY AND DEBATE 


Some Comments on Professionalization and Stratification 


I am confused by the generalizations and 
conclusions proposed by William A. Faunce 
and Donald A. Clelland (American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. LXXU [ January, 1967}). 
They write that the early phase of indus- 
trialization features an “increasing occupa- 
tional specialization with an increasing pro- 
portion of semiskilled machine operators in 
the labor force,” while the second phase, 
which they studied, features a “decreasing 
occupational specialization with an increas- 
ing proportion of professionals and techni- 
cians in the labor force.” Why does an in- 
crease of one type of occupational group, 
the semiskilled, indicate an increasing oc- 
cupational specialization, while an increase 
of another type, the professional and tech- 
nician, indicates a decreasing occupational 
specialization? 

The key concept of the division of labor 
requires that each worker perform a task 
which, in itself, is not sufficient to produce 
a whole work. This demands the interde- 
pendence of all workers and is the basis of 
organic solidarity. The above hypotheses 
and findings would indicate that semiskilled 
workers are more interdependent than pro- 
fessional and technical workers, and that 
semiskilled workers are occupationally more 
specialized than professionals and techni- 
clans. 

The findings of earlier studies on spe- 
cialization seem reasonable, As the crafts- 
men, who produced whole works, were re- 
placed by the semiskilled and special pur- 
pose machinery, an increase in functional 
specialization would occur. It also appears 
reasonable that as the semiskilled are, in 
turn, replaced by professionals and techni- 
clans, an increase in functional specializa- 
tion would occur. But this is exactly the 


opposite of what Faunce and Clelland 
claim to have found. . 

They claim that the degree of difference 
among the actual tasks performed under 
different job titles decreases, and interpret 
this as heralding a decrease in the degree 
of the division of labor. Two problems 
arise, depending on whether they are dis- 
cussing the city or the chemical plant. It is 
difficult to tell which they refer to when 
stating their generalizations and conclu- 
sions. . 

If their conclusions are based on the city, 
then they admit that different residential 
patterns would influence the proportion of 
workers in the city. They specifically point 
out that most of the professionals live in 
the city, while the semiskilled live in the 
suburbs or outskirts. Since all the workers 
both in the city and outside it are highly 
dependent on the chemical firm, and all 
who work for the firm are interdependent, 
then to eliminate the semiskilled because of 
residence and to claim that the division of 
labor and specialization has decreased in 
the city is to segment the very interdepend- 
ence which the division of labor creates. 

If their conclusions are based on the 
chemical plant, then they have misinter- 
preted the function of professionals and 
technicians. One measure of the division of 
labor is the number of job titles present in 
the firm. We are told, however, that the 
number of job titles has not decreased. 
(Has it increased?) Another measure is the 
similarity or difference among jobs. We are 
told that a decrease appears in the degree 
of difference among the actual tasks per- 
formed under different job titles. But does 
a similarity of tasks indicate a decrease in 
the division of labor? 
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For example, two research chemists do- 
ing the same type of analysis in different 
projects cannot be interchanged as easily as 
two semiskilled workers operating the same 
type of machine in different projects, Fur- 
ther, the relationship between the chemists 
and the chemical firm is more interdepend- 
ent than the relationship between semi- 
skilled workers and the firm. Faunce and 
Clelland found a decrease in the degree of 
difference among the actual tasks per- 
formed. If this is true, then the division of 
labor is nevertheless progressing. Emile 
Durkheim wrote: 


The closer functions come to one another, 
however, the more points of contact they have; 
the more, consequently, are they exposed to 
conflict. As in this case they satisfy similar 
needs by different means, they inevitably seek 
to curtail the other’s development... . In other 
words, in proportion to the segmental charac- 
ter of the social constitution, each segment has 
its own organs, protected and kept apart from 
like organs by divisions separating the different 
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segments. But as these divisions are swept 


- away, inevitably like organs are put into con- 


tact, battling and trying to supplant one an- 
other. But no matter how this substitution is 
made, it cannot fail to produce advances in 
the course of specialization [The Division of 
Labor in Society, Book II, chap. ii]. 


Now it is altogether possible that Faunce 
and Clelland have observed the latter side 
of this process. The vanquished semiskilled 
workers have left the plant and the city to 
the professionals and technicians. The semi- 
skilled must be content with only a portion 
of the functions they formerly filled in the 
plant and in the city. On the other hand, 
new divisions among the professionals and 
technicians must surely be occurring in 
both the plant and the city. Both the divi- 
sion of labor and occupationalization will 
increase as the process further divides the 
newly victorious work group. 


HARRY PERLSTADT 
University of Chicago 


COMMENTARY AND DEBATE 


A Note on the Concept of Role Distance 


The purpose of this note is to examine 
two issues raised by Rose L. Coser’s recent 
article on Erving Goffman’s concept of role 
distance. Specifically, her explanation of 
role distance by means of sociological am- 
bivalence is not complete and can be sup- 
plemented, and in some cases even replaced, 
with an explanation presented in terms of 
the social support of the actor’s self-con- 
ception, Also, her criticism of Goffman’s 
use of the term “role” does not do justice 
to his formulation, and indicates a misun- 
derstanding of his objectives. 


SELF-CONCEPTION AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
AMBIVALENCE 


Coser observes that all of Goffman’s var- 
ious illustrations of role distance “have one 
structural element in common: sociological 
ambivalence is built into the structure of 
statuses and roles” (p. 175). Thus, all of 
his many explanations can be most parsi- 
moniously subsumed under this conception, 
originally developed by Merton and Bar- 
ber.? Sociological ambivalence refers to in- 
compatible or contradictory normative ex- 
pectations of attitudes, beliefs, and behav- 
ior assigned to a status or to a set of sta- 
tuses in a society or even incorporated into 
a single status. 

Occasionally the usual mechanisms which 
resolve this ambivalence by separating the 
actor and relevant others in space and time 


* Rose L. Coser, “Role Distance, Sociological Am- 
bivalence, and Transitional Status Systems,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LXXII (September, 
1966), 173-87. 


* Robert K. Merton and Elinor Barber, “Socio- 
logical Ambivalence,” in Edward A. Tiryakian 
(ed.), Sociological Theory, Values, and Sociocul- 
tural Change (New York: Free Press, 1963). 


are not sufficient, and it may have to be 
dealt with on the spot (p. 178). Humor and 
role-distance behavior are seen as two ways 
of doing this. However, because of difficul- 
ties encountered in linking the idea of role 
distance with Goffman’s illustrations of it, 
Coser suggests that we limit it to cases “of 
taking distance from a status one intends to 
abandon or from a status one does not have 
a claim to” (p. 183). Role distance resolves 
sociological ambivalence in the first in- 
stance and in the second removes the threat 
of sociological ambivalence by maintaining 
the established relationships. 

Unfortunately, in both kinds of situa- 
tions there also appears to be a threat to 
the actor’s self-conception, and role-dis- 
tance behavior can be conceived as a way 
of dealing with this threat. This point is 
briefly mentioned by Goffman in a discus- 
sion of enacting roles without the proper 
claim: “role distance will have defensive 
functions,’ 

It is hypothesized here that certain sig- 
nificant persons are often present in the 
situation where the actor is playing out a 
role to which he has no claim or from which 
he is trying to withdraw as he enters a new 
status. In the latter case, as Coser points 
out, these people are members of the refer- 
ence group to which the individual aspires. 
The actor is increasingly dependent upon 
members of this group for the validation 
and support of his evolving self-conception, 
and he is perhaps exceptionally sensitive 
to their critical surveillance in any interac- 
tive situation. During this transitional peri- 
od, he often finds hiniself having to enact 


*Erving Goffman, Encounters (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961), p. 112. 
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the older situated roles* with which he no 
longer wishes to be identified (cf. Goffman’s 
example of the older child on the merry-go- 
round, pp. 107-8). Consequently, to pre- 
serve. his self-conception of one who is a 
member of the new reference group by in- 
suring its validation by these significant 
onlookers, the actor takes role distance.® 

Where the actor is playing out a situ- 
ated role to which he has no claim, the oth- 
ers-present in the situation are often those 
who have ‘a legitimate claim to the status 
and role being enacted. Here the actor has 
little of his self invested in the situated 
role, but it may still be necessary to show 
onlookers, by means of taking role distance, 
that one is not serious about this activity 
and so to avoid being labeled as an inca- 
pable practitioner. Few people like to make 
fools of themselves under any circum- 
stances (cf. Goffman’s illustration of the 
lower-middle-class girls riding horses, pp. 
111-12). 

To protect the self in both kinds of situ- 
ations, one takes role distance, “suggesting 
that the actor possibly has some measure 
of disaffection from and resistance against” 
the role expectations.® And this is why the 
audience is so important in Goffman’s for- 
mulation (p. 109). In the sociological am- 


“When used in connection with Goffman’s work, 
the terms “role” or “situated role” in this paper 
refer to those expectations of behavior which apply 
to specific situational contexts and are associated 
with the tasks at hand. 


č There is an additional force operating here to 
bring on role-distance behavior: members of the 
new reference group are also passing judgment on 
the actor’s qualifications to become one of them. 
In many cases, he only demonstrates his disquali- 
fications in his old role. So the best he can do is 
to disclaim these by taking role distance. 


°Role-distance behavior expresses an attitude 
which is to some degree the opposite of “attach- 
ment” to a position or to a situated role. Attach- 
ment occurs when “the self-image available for 
anyone entering a particular position is one of 
which he may become affectively and cognitively 
enamored, desiring and expecting to see himself in 
terms of the enactment of the role and the self- 
identification emerging from this enactment” 
(Goffman, p. 89). 
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bivalence explanation, the role of the audi- 
ence in the situation is not satisfactorily 
linked to the incompatible expectations. 
This defensive function of role-distance be- 
havior, as it protects the self-conception of 
the actor, cannot be explained by the desire 
to resolve sociological ambivalence. In fact, 
it is doubtful that this explanation applies 
here at all because the contradictoriness of 
the role requirements is not the critical 
condition leading to role-distance behavior. 
This brings us to another point: the con- 
sideration of a class of role expectations 
which are not necessarily contradictory or 
incompatible, which do not produce socio- 
logical ambivalence, but which are gener- 
ally regarded as unenjoyable or distaste- 
ful. There are role expectations which, if 
one shows attachment to them while per- 
forming before significant role others, might 
bring on some loss of respect and a momen- 
tary lack of support for one’s self-concep- 
tion. One could cite many examples: filling 
in routine reports for the businessman, 
playing the works of modern composers for 
the symphony orchestra musician who loves 
only the music of the classical period, grad- 
ing examination papers for many profes- 
sors, or doing dishes for most housewives. 
To conclude, it appears that in some 
cases of role-distance behavior an explana- 
tion in terms of a desire for social support 
for one’s self-conception is required. Al- 
though it is contrary to Coser’s formula- 
tions, the above discussion suggests that an 
explanation in terms of sociological ambiv- 
alence has its greatest use in stable status 
situations, where the actor is faced with in- 
compatible expectations while enacting a 
role to which he has a legitimate claim. 
(This proposal is made in spite of Goff- 
man’s quite inappropriate surgery example.) 


INSTITUTIONALIZED ROLE AND 
SITUATED ROLE 


After commenting on the humorous be- 
havior of the surgeon, Coser remarks that 
certain contradictory consequences stem 
“from some misconception in Goffman, as 
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in a good number of other sociologists, of 
what ‘role’ refers to” (p. 179). After a 
lengthy discussion of selected aspects of 
role, she concludes that “if a role were de- 
fined by concrete behavior as Goffman im- 
plies when he speaks of the ‘role of merry- 
go-round rider’ or of ‘merry-go-round role 
distance,’ there would be as many social 
roles as there are verbs in the language” 
(p. 183).’ For this reason, she suggests we 
reserve the term “role” to express a rela- 
tionship between the actor and role others 
so that “it becomes at once clear that it 
refers to the rights and obligations sur- 
rounding a status position.” With this 
background, she proposes that “role dis- 
tance” be defined as “the type of expected 
role behavior that takes distance from sta- 
tus position.” 

Perhaps Goffman “implies” that roles are 
defined only by concrete behavior; and 
earlier we noted his notion of “situated 
role.” However, in at least two places in 
the role-distance essay, he demonstrates 
that he is aware that these situated roles 
are not isolated from their institutional 
moorings but are situational enactments of 
these generalized conventional patterns (pp. 
99, 134). The reason for this distinction is 
clear. 


Where the social content of a situated system 
faithfully expresses in miniature the structure 
of the broader social organization in which it 
is located, then little change in the traditional 
role analysis is necessary; situated roles would 
merely be our means of sampling, say, occu- 
pational or institutional roles. But where a 
discrepancy is found, we would be in a position 
to show proper respect for it [Goffman, p. 99]. 


The point is that roles take on different 
complexions in different contexts, and it is 
supported by a variety of considerations. 
Goffman himself makes a careful distinc- 
tion between “typical role, the normative 
aspects of role, and a particular individual’s 
actual role performance” (p.93). In typical 
role, we find the actor’s interpretation 
(Goffman speaks of the “response of indi- 


T Italics mine. 
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viduals”) of the normative elements; and 
in the individual’s actual role performance, 
we find behavior based on this interpreta- 
tion and the contingencies of the situation 
as defined by that same actor. 

The role performance itself is influenced 
by a variety of conditions. (1) The very 
physical setting is important. (2) The oth- 
ers present must be taken into considera- 
tion: who they are (an especially crucial 
issue in a discussion of role distance), their 
purposes, their definitions of the situation, 
the activity in which they are engaged, etc. 
(3) One’s own purposes obviously affect 
role performance. (4) The “role identities” 
of the actor must be considered.’ By role 
identity is meant the actor’s conception of 
how he would like to be and act in connec- 
tion with a certain identity. (5) Even 
though interaction may be taking place on 
the basis of one or two major role identities, 
any actor in the situation may wish to in- 
corporate other such identities for personal 
reasons.® (6) An always important part of 
role performance is one’s ability to carry 
out his interpretation of the normative role 
expectations. (7) Finally, perceived role 
Strain will influence behavior at the con- 
crete level. 

The upshot of all of this is that we can- 
not study actual role behavior very effec- 
tively from a structural and institutional 
point of view alone, as it seems Coser is 
suggesting with respect to role distance. 
This must be done at the situational level.1° 
Goffman recognizes this, and in pursuing 
this objective he does not throw out the 
broader normative framework but includes 
it with a collection of other considerations 


3 George J. McCall and J. L. Simmons, Identities 
and Interactions (New York: Free Press, 1966), 
p. 67. 


° Ibid., p. 85; Ward H. Goodenough, “Rethink- 
ing Status and Role” in Association of Social An- 
thropologists of the Commonwealth, The Rele- 
vance of Models for Social Anthropology (Lon- 
don: Tavistock Publications, 1965), p. 7. 


u Cf, Neal Gross, Ward ŞS. Mason, and Alexander 
W. McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958), pp. 71-74. 
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which better enable him to explain actual 
role behavior. 

This brings us to a final point: Is role 
distance part of the normative framework 
or not? Coser says that it is (p. 174). She 
points out that one is expected by members 
of the role-set (and perhaps others, as well) 
to display role-distance behavior when en- 
acting certain parts of a role. Certainly our 
previous discussion about distasteful role 
expectations might be interpreted in these 
terms. 

Goffman, on the other hand, correctly 
places role distance as part of typical role 
(p. 115). In this usage, role distance is a 
state of mind, actually an attitude toward 
certain role expectations, based on the 
meaning of them for the individual. The ex- 
pectations themselves are not inherently 
good or bad, attractive or unattractive, 
tasteful or distasteful. It is the human ac- 
tor who imposes these evaluations upon 
them; and although these evaluations are 
often learned and may appear with great 
frequency in the community or society, 
this should not obscure the fact that role 
distance is both personal and mental, in a 
way which expectations are not. 

If it is permissible to regard role dis- 


tance as a particular sort of attitude (and. 
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I see no reason why we cannot have atti- 
tudes toward role expectations), then it 
should be accorded the same status as other 
attitudes. We have always had expectations 
about what attitudes people should hold 
toward various parts of the environment, 
but we generally do not consider the atti- 
tudes to be part of the normative frame- 
work, anymore so than the personality of 
which they are component parts. It should 
also be noted that attitudes, under specified 
conditions, lead to predictable behavior, 
which in the case of role distance we have 
been referring to as “taking role distance” 
or “role-distance behavior.” 

Coser’s misunderstanding of this point 
justifies the earlier discussion of role and 
situated role and underscores the impor- 
tance of including notions like typical role 
and interpretation or meaning in tradition- 
al role analysis. Briefiy, then, role distance 
is not part of the normative framework of 
a role but an attitude based upon the ac- 
tor’s perception of that framework; and 
how it is manifested as behavior depends 
upon the definition of the situation. 


ROBERT A. STEBBINS 


Memorial University of Newfoundland 
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Primitive and Peasant Economic Systems. By 
MANNING Nasu. San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. viii+-166. $5.00. 


Professor Nash’s book is, despite its relative 
brevity, and despite certain difficulties, one of 
the best general summary treatments to date 
of economic anthropology. For Nash, the basic 
task of economic anthropology is to examine 
the patterns of flow of goods and services m 
society as they relate to strategies of distrib- 
uting scarce goods and services over multiple 
uses in the face of differentially valued ends, 
in relation to non-economic aspects of social 
structure. Ultimately, he would hope to encom- 
pass both economic and non-economic varia- 
bles in a single explanatory framework. He 
does not claim to have done this; he offers the 
present book as “a navigational guide” to this 
end. This is exactly what this book must be 
taken to be. It is indeed such a guide, and can 
be a very effective one. 

Nash first treats us to a very general de- 
scription of primitive and peasant economies. 
His model involves four basic dimensions: 
technological complexity, structure of produc- 
tive units, systems of exchange, and control of 
wealth and capital. A discussion of the nature 
of markets follows and leads to a treatment 
of the relationship of economy and society. 
Finally, the book concludes with a discussion 
of change, economic development, and mod- 
ernization. The exposition typically proceeds 
by presenting general descriptions and illus- 
trating them with ethnographic materials 
drawn not only from the author’s own work 
but also from that of other major writers in 
the field. Nash is at his best in the analysis 
and interpretation of these materials and, as a 
dividend, provides the reader along the way 
with a summary review of much of the most 
recent descriptive literature. 

Inherent in the very merits of this “anthro- 
pological” mode of presentation, however, are 
a few shortcomings. Despite an initial avowal 
to the contrary, the book is not really very 
theoretical. It is concerned more with describ- 
ing constant properties than with stating rela- 


tionships between variables and presents illus- 
trations rather than data per se. This objec- 
tion is perhaps partly a matter of taste, for 
Nash is actually quite modest and disarming 
on this score. In his Introduction he explicitly 
states that his effort “stopped short of axiomi- 
zation or pyrotechnic display of symbols,” and 
I am certain that Nash would insist that theo- 
retical enthusiasm must be tempered by so- 
phisticated ethnographic sensitivity in light of 
available data. Nonetheless, I personally should 
have preferred less modesty and a few more 
general propositions containing variables, even 
at the risk of an occasional “pyrotechnic” leap 
into the unknown. Some of the constant prop- 
erties alleged are actually subject to consid- 
erable variation. For example, although it is 
true that work organizations in non-industrial 
society are largely derivate from other units, 
some are certainly more so than others, and 
differences on this score can have important 
implications. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that future theo- 
retical work in this field must take place 
within the co-ordinates described and inter- 
preted so well by Nash. This book is thus of 
some considerable importance; it shows us 
clearly where the ball park is, even if it does 
not quite get Into the intricacies of the game. 
And an undoubted advantage of Nash’s modus 
operand: is that it permits him to write en- 
gagingly, and in English. 

STANLEY H, Upy, Jr. 
Yale University 


The Elite in the Welfare State. By PET 
TuHoENES. Translated from Dutch by JoHN 
E. BINGHAM. Edited with an Introduction 
by J. A. Banxs. New York: Free Press, 
1966. Pp. 236. $6.95. 


This book is of a genre that could only be 
written by a European sociologist. An Ameri- 
can sociologist writing a book with this title 
would either write a tome of righteous indig- 
nation, describe the social organization of the 
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new elites, or, finally, minutely describe the 
key decisions and power balances in which the 
new elites are involved. This book, by a pro- 
fessor of sociology at The Hague, takes none 
of these tacks. Instead, we are treated to an 
elaboration of the concept of an elite and an 
analysis of the new elites in the welfare state. 

In Part I Piet Thoenes traces the conse- 
quences and limitations of various conceptions 
of elite groups and discusses their sources oi 
inspiration, structure, and influence. In the 
process he presents a good review and critical 
evaluation of the writings on elites of Mosca, 
Pareto, Mannheim, and Geiger. As usual in the 
genre, there is great attention to analytic dis- 
tinctions and little historical and empirical 
specification. 

The first part is really a prelude to the sec- 
ond. In it a two-pronged analysis is developed. 
The analysis first focuses on the nature and 
structure of control of the welfare state. Then 
it turns to a description of an elite group of 
social-science-oriented administrators and acad- 
emicians that has emerged. Thoenes defines a 
welfare state as “a form of society character- 
ized by a system of democratic, government 
sponsored welfare ... offering a guarantee of 
collective social care to its citizens, concurrent- 
ly with the maintenance of a capitalist system 
of production” (p. 125). 

Although welfare states vary among them- 
selves (e.g., in the emphasis on maintaining 
consumption as opposed to care for the poor), 
the liberal state is dead, and socialism no long- 
er represents a viable alternative. The old 
elites are declining. The capitalist entrepre- 
neurs are now controlled by or dependent on 
state action, and the historic mission of the 
politicians has turned into a choice among 
competing technical alternatives. In this situ- 
ation a new elite, or at least a new group with 
power, is the cadre of administrative and uni- 
versity personnel who, because of their “scien- 
tific’ knowledge, can offer technical choices 
to implement the broad political consensus. 
Thoenes worries about whether the new elite 
will be co-opted and lose their independence 
and objectivity. He also argues for a political 
sociology capable of offering new alternatives. 

Although he recognizes the tensions of the 
welfare state in an underdeveloped world and 
although he wonders about the adequacy of 
controls over the bureaucracy, Thoenes does 
not see a new utopia or image of society on 
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the horizons. Foreign policy remains an area 
that is less technically manipulable; but even 
here, on the European Continent, the range of 
political alternatives seems to have declined. 
There are two major problems with this 
book. First, even within the context of a “soft” 
analysis, the author missed his chance to spec- 
ify the range of variation in the nature of the 
new elite in different nations and to specify 
the decisions that have fallen to the new elite 
as well as those that remain critical political 
choices. Second, in pursuit of the superstruc- 
ture of elites, the author has ignored the sub- 
structure of society and social change that 
conditions the emergence of new elites and 
moral visions. To state boldly an alternative to 
Thoenes, every one of the societies he would 
classify as welfare states has deep and histori- 
cal internal divisions that continue to require 
high political skill for their management. 
Every welfare state may well become engulfed 
in underlying processes of technological and 
industrial change that can threaten the balance 
of elite groups and the compromises of the 
welfare state. Furthermore, the demands of 
foreign policy continue to require moral and 
political vision of the highest order. Thus, 
while no one would deny the growth of a new 
elite, it has but elbowed into an already 
crowded arena. 
MAYER N. ZALD 
Vanderbilt University 


Division and Cohesion in Democracy: A Study 
of Norway. By HARRY ECKSTEIN. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. Pp. 
xvii+293. $6.75. 


Professor Eckstein has done a scholarly job 
in correlating the political dynamics of Nor- 
way with its various sociological facets. It is 
a good example of the work which political 


scientists have been doing in recent years in 


taking political behavior out of its previous 
isolation and making it an important aspect of 
the over-all culture. 

The book deals with the background of de- 
mocracy in Norway, the historical develop- 
ment of the political divisions, the political 
cohesions and interrelationships of family life, 
child-rearing, and the various aspects of Nor- 
wegian national character with the type of sta- 
ble democracy which Norway has developed 
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over the past 150 years. Each of these phases 
has been well handled, and the author has even 
developed an interesting theory to explain the 
stability of Norwegian democracy by delineat- 
ing those characteristics which can lead to the 
creation of political stability. No country has 
ever emphasized more than Norway the impor- 
tance of law and order in regulating human 
society. Both sociologists and political scien- 
tists should find this account of interest. 


DAVID RODNICE 


Texas Technological College 


Division and Cohesion in Democracy: A Study 
of Norway. By Harry ECKSTEIN. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. Pp. 
xvli-+293. $6.75. 


The question of the conditions making for. 
stable government in modern democracy has 
been discussed a good deal in recent years. 
Some political scientists have advocated spe- 
cific remedies, like the substitution of a ma- 
jority system of elections for proportional 
representation. Others have pointed to some 
more general characteristic of a society, such 
as a certain level of economic development, 
as a condition of stability. 

Harry Eckstein makes a double contribu- 
tion to the debate. His book consists of two 
parts: a 225-page study of Norway and a 65- 
page Appendix outlining a general theory of 
stable democracy. Both parts should be studied 
together; perhaps the best thing is to go 
through the Appendix first and read the main 
part of the book afterward, in the light of the 
guiding ideas set forth in the Appendix. For 
this is more than a study of a particular coun- 
try. It represents an effort to come to grips 
with the elusive.and vitally important prob- 
lem of political stability by interpreting a spe- 
cial case in terms of a comprehensive theory. 

Eckstein sees the stability of democracies as 
depending on certain general forms of social 
and political life rather than any aspects of 
their specific contents. In a very brief state- 
ment, which does not do justice to a theory too 
sophisticated to be adequately presented in a 


short sentence, it may be summed up as fol-. 
lows: A government will tend to be stable if 


its authority pattern is congruent with the 
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other authority patterns of the society of 
which it is a part. This theory, with several 
corollaries, the author proceeds to test against 
the background of Norway. He regards the 
undertaking as a first step only; if successful, 
it is to. be followed by similar case studies of 
other societies. 

I think it can be safely said that the first 
step represents: a long stride forward. Eck- 
stein handles his large amount of facts in an 
excellent way, making frequent comparisons 
between Norway and other countries: Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, Sweden, 
Denmark. Regarding his value judgments on 
Norwegians, I must say, as a Norwegian, that 
I am afraid they are too generous. But this 
does not invalidate his statements of fact, 
which can: be easily separated from the value 
judgments. If some propositions are too vague 
or general to be easily testable, there are also 
a large number of concrete and specific obser- 
vations.: I have found very few factual mis- 
takes, and those that I was able to detect were 
so insignificant as not to be worth mentioning. 
Even the spelling of Norwegian names and 
book titles is free from printing error in al- 
most every case. But what is particularly im- 
portant, the study rests not on just a narrow 
selection but on a very broad foundation of 
facts. Eckstein uses, as other foreign scholars 
have done before him, the works of Norwegian 
historians pointing to the legacy of our past, 
which should certainly not be overlooked. 
Perhaps even some traits of Viking society 
have survived’ to our own day, though per- 
sonally I doubt this. What I regard as im- 
portant is that, besides the writings of his- 
torians, Eckstein has explored fully the work 
of contemporary Norwegian social scientists. 
If his study cannot be regarded as definitive 
on all points, this is not due to the shortness 
of his stay in our country. On the contrary, 
he has managed to absorb and digest with re-. 
markable speed practically all there is to be 
found of relevant material from the hands of 
Norwegian. social scientists. . However, there 
are still some serious gaps to be filled out in 
their work, and in many instances the author 
has had to fall back upon “the soft materials 
that are available, such as historical studies 
of the traditional sort and literary sources” (p. 
62). He reproduces a ñumber of statistical 
tables, but they cannot elucidate more than 
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certain aspects of social and political life. 
One must await the further development of 
Norwegian social science. In the meantime the 
society itself keeps developing also, and some 
important things have happened since the study 
was completed. In the fall of 1965 the non- 
socialist parties won an electoral victory over 
Labour; after twenty years of Labour party 
government a coalition ministry was put up by 
its four main adversaries, thus belying Eck- 
stein’s words about the “insurmountable dis- 
tances” among the “four clearly unaggregative 
parties that stand against Labour” (p. 65). 
However, he was portraying, as he says at 
the end of his Summary, “an object moving 
from an obscure past to en unknown future.” 
He can scarcely be blamed for not foreseeing 
this rather unexpected turn of events. 

His book stands as a very able and scholarly 
work full of stimulating thought, well arranged 
and well presented. I must strike only one 
minor discordant note relating to the presenta- 
tion: the Subject Index could have been bet- 
ter. Where some other authors have used the 
words cleavage and consensus, Eckstein prefers 
division and cohesion, giving good reasons for 
his preference (on p. 30). None of the four 
terms is listed in the Index, however. A reader 
may want to look up his justly sarcastic re- 
marks about the gloomy predictions made in 
certain quarters on the consequences to fol- 
low from proportional representation; it can 
be done by looking under the names of F. A. 
Hermens or Maurice Duverger, but there is 
nothing to be found under words like elections, 
voting, or proportional representation. A more 
comprehensive Subject Index would have been 
helpful to readers of a work which analyzes 
and discusses quite an unusual number of im- 
portant concepts. 

STEN S. NILSON 
Princeton University 


Hauptprobleme der politischen Soziologie. By 
RUDOLF HEBERLE. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, 1967. Pp. xi+363. DM. 49. 


Professor Heberle’s book Social Movements, 
published in 1951, has been widely used in 
academic teaching both here and abroad. The 
author has now been encouraged by European 
colleagues to produce a considerably expanded 
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German version, which represents in fact a 
general treatise on political sociology. 

The chapters on various movements and 
their social background have been brought up 
to date, more emphasis than before being 
placed on ethnic movements in Africa, Asia, 
and the United States. In addition, there is a 
more comprehensive treatment of political 
parties, their background, organization, and 
functions, as well as of political strategy and 
tactics, of revolutions and counterrevolutions. 
The author also gives a summary of recent 
methodological development, particularly in 
the field of ecology. It seems that the time 
would be ripe for a new edition of the original 
work in English. 

STEN S. NILSON 
Princeton University 


National Development and Local Reform: 
Political Participation in Morocco, Tunisia 
and Pakistan. By Dovuctas E. ASHFORD. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1967. Pp. xii+439. $10.00. 


In this stimulating comparative analysis of 
patterns of political development, Professor 
Ashford examines the ways in which three 
governments—those of Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Pakistan—have gone about mobilizing mem- 
bers of the public to participate in the moderni- 
zation process. While each of the three govern- 
ments professes a desire to encourage popular 
participation, each has proceeded in a manner 
contingent on the power structure of the na- 
tion. 

Thus, Morocco’s monarch, operating on the 
basis of traditional legitimation of autocratic 
rule, has been reluctant to allow political in- 
stitutions to develop which might remove im- 
portant aspects of decision-making authority 
form his personal control. The result is a 
system which has been slow in fostering in- 
stitutional and social change. 

In contrast, Tunisia’s one-party government 
with its highly non-traditional leader, Habib 
Bourguiba, has been relatively successful in 
making institutional innovations and in asso- 
ciating the public with the goals of the regime. 
Indeed, Ashford suggests that this very success 
has bred recent demands for greater diversity 
with which the single-party regime may find 
it increasingly difficult to contend. 
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After a turbulent decade of rule by a frac- 
tionated complement of political brokers, Paki- 
stan has come under the direction of a military- 
bureaucratic elite highly committed to mod- 
ernization. According to Ashford, the goals set 
by that elite have been carefully framed, but 
the elite has been unsuccessful in communicat- 
ing them to the public. Indeed, it has been 
ambivalent about developing a participant ori- 
entation among the citizens of Pakistan. In 
part, these failures reflect the continuing antip- 
athy of leaders of the regime toward the per- 
formance of political functions for the society. 

In the course of this study, the author ex- 
amines national policies in each of the three 
countries with respect to such matters as local 
government reform, rural development, plan- 
ning, educational policy, and administrative 
responsibility. The process of national de- 
velopment sketched by Ashford is considerably 
more, however, than the formulation of poli- 
cies and the construction of local institutions 
to carry them out. It involves, according to 
Ashford, a complex series of manipulations 
by the government to alter the affective and 
cognitive worlds of the individual citizen. Not 
only must the individual’s feelings and emo- 
tions be properly focused in relation to govern- 
ment, but he must perceive a potential with- 
in himself for understanding and acting upon 
his environment. l 

Implicit in this formulation, of course, is a 
commitment to democracy. Indeed, in the first 
few pages of the book, Ashford argues for a 
greater appreciation of the limited utility of 
coercion. Yet, one might wonder whether he 
has paid sufficient attention to the affective 
and cognitive aspects of coercion. Learning be- 
havior based on fear may have long-range 
traumatic implications for a society, but in 
the short-run the benefits may be significant 
in terms of mass mobilization. Yet, nowhere 
in his analysis does Ashford confront the de- 
velopmental challenge represented by the 
Communist nations. For that matter, he does 
not fully enunciate the moral dilemmas in- 
volved in the societal manipulations which he 
does advocate. 

One also needs to be wary of the tentative 
nature of the psychological arguments ad- 
vanced by the author, since they are not based 
on behavioral data gathered in the field; rather, 
Ashford’s statements consist largely of logical 
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extrapolations of the literature of social psy- 
chology or second-remove interpretations of 
policy “payoffs.” 

The reader may also take exception to the 
sweep of Ashford’s specific judgments, such as 
his comment that “the political system of the 
developed country is integrated in the sense 
that a common cognitive framework exists 
despite the new challenges. The United States, 
for example, knows what should be done about 
integrating Negroes into American society” 
(pp. 209-10). Despite such occasional state- 
ments, this study is an important and provoca- 
tive contribution to the nation-building litera- 
ture. 

In the apparent haste of proofreading, the 
author and Princeton University Press have 
overlooked many minor mistakes. Not only are 
there a large number of typographical errors, 
but familiar references are misspelled (Lloyd 
“Rudolf,” Phillips “Cutwright,” Guy “Paulk- 
er”), and the leading paragraph in Section IIT 
appears to omit a “not” which confuses the 
meaning of the following two pages. Minor 
negligence of this kind causes some concern— 
whether warranted or not-—-about the care 
taken with regard to the substantive argument. 


Donatp B. ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


The New Media and Education: Their Im- 
pact on Society. Edited by Peter H. Rossi 
and Bruce J. Bropre. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. ix+417. $8.95. 


History bears witness to the cataclysmic ef- 
fect on society of inventions of new media for 
the transmission of information among persons. 
The development of writing and later the de- 
velopment of printing are examples. This col- 
lection of essays discusses the present and pos- 
sible effects on education and society of a third 
media revolution, the electronic revolution, 
which is now upon us and probably only in its 
earliest phase. 

Bruce Biddle and Peter Rossi, the editors, 
lead off with an overview in which they re- 
mind us of some characteristics of American 
education (such as labor intensity and lack of 
specialization) and of the new media (such 
as cost and faddishness). They conclude that 
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it is unlikely that the classroom teachers will 
be replaced by gadgets in the near future, In- 
stead they predict token adoption of some 
media and differential adeption of others. One 
effect on education they see as a paradox: the 
new media should lead to both standardization 
and individualization of instruction. 

The chapters by Balanoff on electronic de- 
vices, by Robinson on simulation, and by 
Stolurow on programed instruction and teach- 
ing machines will be welcomed by those who 
feel uncomfortably hazy about the specifics and 
potentialities of these new developments. The 
most interesting of these is the chapter by 
Stolurow. He notes that the philosophy of 
programed instruction and teaching machines, 
which aim at individualized instruction and the 
facilitation of individual rates of progress, is 
at loggerheads with prevailing educational prac- 


tice in this country. The norm is the “lock: 


step group progress plan,” in which “education 
is correlated with the passage of particular 
units. of time rather than. the passing of an 
achievement test” (pp. 130-31). Programed in- 
struction and teaching machines, on the other 
hand, treat individual differences, not as a 
necessary nuisance, but as the basis of instruc- 
tional decision-making. 

‘Social scientists will want to examine the 
chapters which discuss the new media from the 
point of view of the economics and social or- 
ganization of education. McCusker and Soren- 
sen suggest that the most favorable relation of 
benefit to cost will follow the allocation of 
more of the budget to media and to specialized, 
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ancillary personnel. Janowitz and Street fear 
that unless deliberate professional practices 
for managing the new media are developed they 
will lead to unfortunate standardization of edu- 
cation. The antidote is a focus on interaction 
and the realization that socialization and mo- 
bilization are as important functions of educa- 
tion as the transmission of knowledge. Through 
restructuring teaching tasks and releasing teach- 
ers for increased contact with pupils, the new 
media could lead to education that is individu- 
alizing and pluralistic. 

After chapters on the physical plant, adult 
education, and higher education, the collection 
ends with a paper by Martin Trow, placing the 
new Gevelopments in their historical setting, 
and one by Nelson Foote, which goes beyond 
education to discuss the impact on our total 
society. 

This is a useful book but not an exciting 
one. The editors declare their aim to be “rea- 
soned and reasonable social science fiction” (p. 
2). But the reader should not therefore ex- 
pect high adventure. The analyses are indeed 
reasoned, the predictions reasonable. But the 
collection includes no particularly brilliant or 
provocative papers. There is little diversity of 
style and pace, and, of course, no humor. This 
is a pity, for essays on such a subject could be 
not ‘only sound social science but also fun to 
read. 

Nancy St. JOHN 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
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New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. xi+- 
319, $13.00. 

ORGANISATION FOR Economic CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Non-Wage Incomes and Prices 
Policy: Papers for a Trade Union Seminar; 
Supplement to the Report. Paris: Social Affairs 
Division, Manpower and Social Affairs Di- 
rectorate, Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, 1965. Pp. 159. (Paper.) 

ORGANISATION FOR Economic CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Non-Wage Incomes and Prices 
Policy: Trade Union Policy and Experience; 
Background Report for a Trade Union Seminar. 
Paris: Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 1966. Pp. 191. $3.50 (paper). 

Osrpov, G. V. (ed.). Industry and Labour in the 
U.S.S.R. With an Introduction by Maurice 
Hooxwam. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1966. 
Pp. viii+-294. $8.00. 

OwEN, Francis: The Germanic People: Their 
Origin, Expansion and Culture. New Haven, 
Conn.: College & University Press, 1966. Pp. 317. 
$2.45 (paper). 

OwEN, Rocer C., DEETz, James J. F., and FISHER, 
ANTHONY D. The North American Indians: A 
Sourcebook. New York: Macmillan Co., 1967. 
Pp. xv-+752. $10.95. 

Park, No-yvonc. Long Time No See: Lectures. 
New York: Exposition -Press, 1967. Pp. 119. 
$4.00, 

PASAMANICE, B., Scarpirri, F., and Dinirz, SIMON. 
Schizophrenics in. the Community: An Experi- 


260 


mental Study in the Prevention of Hospitaliza- 
tion. New York: Appleten-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1967. Pp. xiv--+448, $8.00. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. Savagism and Civilization: 
A Study of the American and the Indian Mind. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. Pp. xi- 
260. 

_ Pittman, Davin J. (ed.). Alcoholism. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967. Pp. x+276. $3.75 (paper). 

RAPPORT, SAMUEL, and Wricut, Heren (eds.). 
Anthropology. New York: New York University 

_ Press, 1967. Pp. xix-+332. $4.95. 

ROSENBAUM, Dorotuy S., and TOEPFER, CONRAD F., 
Jr. Curriculum Planning and School Psychology: 
The Coordinated Approach. Buffalo, N.Y.: 
Hertilion Press, 1966. Pp. iii-+-145. (Paper.) 

SAMARIN, WiLLIAM J. Field Linguistics: A Guide 
to Linguistic Field Work. New York: Holt, Rine- 

_ hart & Winston, 1967. Pp. x-+246. $6.95. 

Savitz, Leonarp, Dilemmas in Criminology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967. Pp. ix-+- 
130. $3.50 (paper). 

SAYLES, L., and Strauss, G. The Local Union. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967. Pp. vii- 
174. $2.95. 

ScHerr, THomas J. (ed.). Mental Illness and So- 
cial Processes. New York: Harper & Row, 1967. 
Pp. vi+330. $3.95 (paper). 

ScHorne, Worrcanc. Uber die Psychoanalyse in 
der Ethnologie: Eine  theoriegeschichtliche 
Auseinandersetzung mit einigen Grundlagen der 
nordamerikanischen ,,Kultur-und Persönlich- 
keits”-Forschung (“On Psychoanalysis in Eth- 
nology”). Dortmund: Verlag Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 
1966. Pp. 152. (Paper.) 

ScuraG, Peter. Voices in the Classroom: Public 
School and Public Attitudes. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1967. Pp. 292. $2.25 (paper). 

SEER, Jonn A. Systems Analysis in Organiza- 
tional Behavior. Contributions by Dovucras R. 
Binxer, Jay W. Lorsce, Raree M. Hower, 
and Paut R. LAwrence. Homewood, Ii.: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., and Dorsey Press, 1967. Pp. 
xviii-}-219. $5.95. 

SELLIN, THORSTEN (ed.). Capital Punishmeñ, New 
York: Harper & Row, 1967. Pp. ix-+-290. $3.50 
(paper). 

SHAFTEL, FANNIE. Roleplaying for Social Values. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. 
Pp. xiiit+-431. $5.75. 

SHarp, Ian, and Tatz, Corin. Aborigines in the 
Economy. San Francisco: ‘Tri-Ocean Books, 
1967. Pp. xviii4-382. $7.45. 

Sxorov, GEORGE. Integration of Educational and 
Economic Planning in Tanzania. New York: 
UNESCO, International Institute- for Educa- 
tional Planning, 1966. Pp. 78. $2.00 (paper). 

SLOBODIN, Ricwarp. Metis of the Mackenzie Dis- 
trict, Ottawa: Canadian Research Centre- for 
Anthropology, 1966. Pp. xii-++175. $4.00 (paper). 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


SMALLEY, RUTH ELIZABETH. Theory for Social 
Work Practice. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1967. Pp. xiv-+-327. $7.50. 

SMELSER, N. J. Sociology: An Introduction. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967. Pp. xviit+-744. 
$8.95. 

Soto, Ropert A. Economic Organizations and So- 
cial Systems. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1967. Pp. vii+ 
507. 

SOROKIN, PITRM A. The Ways and Power of Love. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1967. Pp. vii-- 

. 323. $2.65. 

TABAH, Leon, and Vier, Jean. Demographie: 
Tendances actuelles et organisation de la re- 
cherche, 1955-1965, (“Demography: Current 
Trends and Organization of Research, 1955- 
1965”). Paris: Mouton & Co., 1966. Pp. xifi+ 
396. (Paper.) 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Acquaintance. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 321. $7.50. 
Vaz, Epmunp W. (ed.). Middle-Class Juvenile De- 
linguency. New York: Harper & Row, 1967. Pp. 

vi-+280. $3.95 (paper). 

Wake, C. Stanmanp. The Development of Mar- 

. riage and Kinship. Edited and with an Intro- 


- duction by Ropney NEEDHAM. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1967. Pp. -lvi4-510. 
$12.50. - 

Watrers, A. Harry. The Living Rocks: An Intro- 
duction to Biophilosophy for Technological Age 
Man. London: Classis Publications, 1967. Pp. 
ix-+-183. 


-WaSssER, EDNA. Casebook on Work with the Aging. 


New York: Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica. Pp. viii-+-90. $4.50. 
Wasser, Epwa. Creative Approaches in Casework 
witk the Aging. New York: Family Service As- 
: sociation of America, 1966. Pp. viii-+-109. $2.50 
(paper). 


‘Werneerc, ALVIN M. Reflections on Big Science. 


Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1967. Pp. vii-+- 
182. $5.95. 

WESTOFF, CHARLES E. and Potvix, RaymMonp H. 

_ College Women and Fertility Values. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1967. Pp. xx 
` £237, $7.50. 

Wicoins, Sam P. The Desegregation Era in Higher 
Education. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1966. Pp. xiii+-106. 

Wiutmott, P. Adolescent Boys of East London. 
New York: Humanities ‘Press, 1967. Pp. 224. 
$6.00. 

WOYTINSKY, EMMA S. Profile of the United States 
Economy: A Survey of Growth and Change. 
Foreword by Ewan Cracur. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. Pp. ili+-601. $12.50. 

Wouter, Hans E. The Traditional Crafts of Persie. 
Car:bridge, Mass.: MIT. Press; 1967. Pp. xxiv- 
405. $25.00. 
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Mrs; May L. Case, age 92, says she’ll cash 
her Savings Bonds when she’s ready to retire 





* * 
* * 

* * 
* s 
* NGS-BONOS HRs 
* aS YEARS oF * 
* Star-Spangled = 


x Security | 


FOR AMERICANS 





Mrs. May Case is the travel 
editor of the Clovis (Calif.) 
Independent, a weekly news- 
paper which she founded 47 
years ago, with her husband. 


At 68, she started buying 
U. S. Savings Bonds. That 
was 25 years ago, and she’s 
been buying them ever since. 


“They'll be quite helpful 
when I reach retirement 
age,” she says with a twinkle. 


U.S. Savings Bonds havea 
nice way of growing into a 
respectable sum. And while 
the dollars are growing, 
Uncle Sam uses them all 
manner of ways, essential to 
a strong democracy. 


Start buying Savings Bonds 
today. If they’re for your re- 
tirement, start young and 
get a good head start—like 
Mrs. Case. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It i$ presented as a public 
service in cooperation with the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL ENTERPRISE 
Alan P. Bates 


In this book Dr. Bates sets himself two objectives: (1) to characterize sociology as 
a disciplinary field, explaining the sociologist’s approach to behavior and defining 
his subject matter; (2) to present information on sociology as an organized pro- 
fession. The American Sociological Association and other sociological organiza- 
tions, careers in the field, and training for careers are discussed in detail. THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL ENTERPRISE will be a valuable book not only for beginning 


students, but also for advanced students, advisors, and counselors. 
162 pages 1967 Paper $1.75 


THE POPULATION DEBATE 
The Development of Conflicting Theories up to 1900 
E. P. Hutchinson 


What are the social and economic consequences of population growth? THE 
POPULATION DEBATE traces the development up to 1900 of two contradictory 
theories: one, that a large and growing population is highly desirable for a nation; 
the other, that it is harmful to the general welfare. Throughout, Dr. Hutchinson 
emphasizes how the demographers of the past felt about the population problems 
of their day, rather than how their ideas look from the perspective of the twentieth 
century. Appended to the text are biographical notes on all the significant theorists 
discussed. 


466 pages An October 1967 Publication 


INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Essays on the Scope and Method of the Science of Man 
Edited by James A. Clifton 


Eighteen broadly experienced scholar-teachers, representing a cross-section of 
colleges and universities throughout the country, have devoted individual chapters 
to substantive and methodological aspects of cultural anthropology. The book 
stresses the why and the how of cultural anthropology as well as the traditional 
what. In addition to illustrative summary statements about the varieties of cultural 
behavior, this book conveys an understanding of the fundamental questions cul- 
tural anthropologists ask about man and the various methods they employ in seek- 
ing answers to these questions. Although designed for the student of Introductory 
Anthropology, the book will be a useful supplement to other courses in anthropol- 
ogy or related disciplines dealing with the interaction of man and culture. 


564 pages An October 1967 Publication 


ghion Mifin in Com pany 


a BOSTON- NEW YORK: ATLANTA ` GENEVA, TLL DALLAS: PALO. alr > 








STUDIES IN ETHNOMETHODOLOGY, by Harold 
Garfinkel, University of California, Los Angeles. ~“ . . . a pio- 
neering work ... highly original, and throws a great 
deal of new light on the study of roles, norms, and 
expectations . . .’—Neil J. Smelser, University of 
California, Berkeley. Partial contents are: What is 
ethnomethodology? ® Studies of the routine grounds 
of everyday activities ® Common sense knowledge of 
social structures: the documentary method of interpre- 
tation in lay and professional fact finding @ Some 


rules of correct decisions that jurors respect. August 
1967, 320 pp., $6.95 


THREE BOOKS FROM THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN SOCIOLOGY SERIES, Series Editor, Alex 
Inkeles, Harvard University. Each volume in the series 
approx. 128 pp, paper $1.50, cloth $3.95 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: The Forms and 
Functions of Inequality, by Melvin M. Tumin, Prince- 
ten University. Examines the relationships among differ- 
entiation, diferential evaluation and differential re- 
wards. Discusses the interconnections between strati- 


fication systems and other social institutions. June 
1967 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF GROUPS, by Theodora m. Mills, 
Yale University. Considers the relationship of member to 


group, and the negotiations between groups and 
representatives of their society. Recognizes four levels 


of group process: action, norms, beliefs and values, : 


and latent group emotions. Summer 1967 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL: A Sociolegical 
Analysis, by Patricia Cayo Sexton, New York University. An 


analysis of the American school with focus on (1) 
the forces that misdirect (2) forces and institutions 
that can shape the American school to the real needs 
of American society. September 1967 


THE CHANGING VILLAGE COMMUNITY, ty Jel 


M. Holpern, University of Massachusetts. “Presents some gen- 
eral ideas about contemporary change in rural areas 
and offers concrete examples of changes in specific 
village communities throughout the world.” from the 


author’s preface. (In the Modernization of Tradition- . 


al Societies Series. Neil J. Smelser and Wilbert E. 
Moore, Editors) August 1967, 144 pp., paper $2.50, 
cloth $4.95 


SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN SYSTEMS THEORY, . 


by Walter Buckley, University of Callfornia at Santa Barbora. This 


new book is the most thorough and successful attempt. 
to state a “new theory” or model! of society based on, 


research in the fields of general systems research, 
cybernetics, information and communication theory. 
April 1967, 227 pp., $5.95 


NEW AND RECENT SOCIOLOGY 
TEXTS FROM PRENTICE-HALL 


JUVENILE GANGS IN CONTEXT: Theory, Re- 
search and Action, edited by Malcolm W. Kletn, University 
of Southern Collfornta in collaboration with Barbara G. Meyerhoff. 
A new collection of fifteen papers dealing with juve- 
nile gangs in broad theoretical and practical contexts. 
Covers gang behavior and personal characteristics of 
gang members. Examines various appoaches to gang 
intervention. April 1967, 210 pp., paperbound $3.50 


HUMAN DEVIANCE: Social Problems and 
Social Control, by Edwin Lemert, University of California of 
Davis. Shows how and why human beings define others 
as deviant and differentiate deviate behavior from 
normal behavior primarily in the terms of how people 
solve their individual problems. February 1967, 208 
pp., paper $3.50 


ORGANIZATIONS AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR: 
A Book of Readings, edited by Gerold D. Bell, University 
of North Carolina. The general theory which ties the many 
articles together is the assumption that technological 
components of work influence administrative and per- 
sonnel practices. February 1967, 304 pp., $5.95 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION: Theory and 
Practice, odited by Willlam E. Amos, The George Washington 
University, and Charles Wallford, University of Pannsylvania. The 
premise of this book is that the problem of eliminat- 
ing delinquency in modern society should be ap- 
proached by integrating social institutions at the 
community level. January 1967, 272 pp., $5.95 


THE HUMAN PERSPECTIVE IN SOCIOLOGY: 
The Methodology of Participant Observa- 
tion, by Saveryn T. Bruyn, Boston College, Explores the simi- 
lar characteristics of sociology and the social sciences 


as they are constituted in the human perspective. 
1966, 304 pp., $5.95 


PASSING ON: The Social Organization of 
Dying, by Dovid Sudnow, State University of New York at Stony 
Brook at Long Island. Furnishes definitions of the phenom- 


ena “dying” and “death” as social facts. February 
1967, 192 pp., paper $2.95 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY: Theory and Method, 


hy David Willer, University of Kansas. A new method is pre- 
sented in this book for construction and verification of 
social theory and an extensive critical discussion of 


' the scientific basis of social theory. September 1967. 


approx. 160 pp.. $4.95 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


g PRENTICE-HALL, Englewood cits, WJ. 07632 


A Checklist of New Titles of Special Interest 
C MAX SCHELER 


An Intellectual Portrait 
By John Raphael Staude, University of California, Riverside 
Just published 320 pages 


O CONTINUITIES IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 


By Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University 
Just published 224 pages 


[] SOCIAL INTEGRATION OF THE AGED 


By Irving Rosow, Western Reserve University 
Just published .' 400 pages 


[] TOWARD A SOCIETY OF LEISURE 
By Joffre Dumazedier, Universtiy of Paris 
Translated from the French by Stewart E. McClure 
Foreword by David Riesman 
1967 320 pages 


O LOVE MATCH AND ARRANGED MARRIAGE 
A Tokyo-Detroit Comparison 
By Robert O. Blood, Jr., University of Michigan 
1967 233 pages 

[] DELINQUENCY RESEARCH 
An Appraisal of Analytic Methods 
By Travis Hirschi, University of California, Berkeley, and 
Hanan C. Selvin, University of Rochester 
1967 - 288 pages 

[C BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of Michigan 
Foreword by Fedele F. Fauri 
1967 512 pages 


[] SYSTEM, CHANGE, AND CONFLICT 
A Reader on Contemporary Sociological Theory and the 
Debate Over Functionalism 
Edited by N. J. Demerath III, University of Wisconsin, and 
Richard A. Peterson, Vanderbilt University 
1967 512 pages 
C) SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MODERN SOCIETY 
By Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 
Just published 416 pages 


New Free Press Paperback Editions 


C SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Part I of Social Theory and Social Structure 
By Robert K. Merton 
With a new introduction by the author. 
: 192 pages 
O THE ORIGINS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY 
By John Madge 


600 pages 
CO THE OTHER SIDE 
Perspectives on Deviance 
Edited by Howard S. Becker 
297 pages 


For full details, write for the 1967 Free Press Catalogue 


THE FREE PRESS 
A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 


$6.95 tent. 


$7.95 tent. 


$8.95 tent. 


$6.95 


$7.95 


$7.50 


$7.95 


$8.95 


$12.50 


$1.95 


$3.50 


$2.45 


New Chandler 
Publications in the 
Social Sciences 


CHICAGO SOCIOLOGY, 1920-1932 

By Robert E. L. Faris, University of Washington 

Describes how and why the University of Chicago came into its dominant position 
in American sociology. 288 pages 6”x9” ©1967 cloth List $7.00 


SOCIOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT: AN INVENTORY OF SCALES AND INDICES 
By Charles Bonjean, University of Texas, Richard J. Hill, Purdue University, and 

S. Dale McLemore, University of Texas 

Recent literature about measurement techniques used in sociological research, 
Approximately 640 pages. Available September, 1967. Write for prices, 


THE SECOND SOWING: 

POWER AND SECONDARY DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 
By Richard N. Adams, University of Texas 

Analyzes the unique problems of the emerging nations in Latin America. 
Approximately 320 pages. Available September, 1967. Write for prices. 


CASTE IN OVERSEAS INDIAN COMMUNITIES 

Edited by Barton M. Schwartz, California State College at Los Angeles 
Explores the caste systems of India, Africa, and-Latin America. 
Approximately 414 pages. Available August, 1967. Write for prices. 


PEASANTS NO MORE: SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN SOUTHERN ITALY 
By Joseph Lopreato, University of Texas 

Analyzes social change in southern Italy resulting from emigration. 

Approximately 256 pages. Available August, 1967. Write for prices. 


Now in Paperback - 


THE CONDUCT OF INQUIRY: METHODOLOGY FOR BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 

By Abraham Kaplan, University of Michigan 

A well-informed and highly readable critique of the major issues in the over-all logic of 
inquiry. xix+428pages 6”x9” ©1964 paper List $4.75 cloth List $8.00 


KNOWING THE DISADVANTAGED LEARNER . 

Edited by Staten W. Webster, University of California, Berkeley 

Introduces the reader to the many disadvantaged groups across our country. 
ix+-256 pages 6”°x9” ©1966 paper List $2.50 


From the Chandler Publishing Company, San Francisco: 
Distributed by 


‘SR A 
r aa ery. aa 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 


a 


For Your Introductory Course 





SOCIOLOGY IN USE: Selected Readings for the Introductory Course 

Edited by Donald M. Valdes and Dwight G. Dean, both of Denison University 
The provocative readings in this supplementary text show beginning students how sociol- 
ogy relates to human affairs. The practical uses of sociology in solving many kinds of 
problems are indicated, and organizations or individuals who utilize sociological concepts 


are described. A complete topical index correlates the readings with introductory texts. 
An editorial intreduction precedes each group of readings. 


1965, 512 pages, paper, $4.25 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: A Book of Readings, Second Edition 


Edited by Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University, and Bernard M. Rosenberg, The City College of 
The City University of New York 


In this book of readings the editors have selected material from past and present scholars — 
who have been concerned with developing theories about social reality rather than build- 
ing logical but irrelevant systems. Relatively recent material has been added in this edi- 
tion, and a new chapter on social disorganization and deviance has been included. 


1964, 720 pages, $8.95 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, Third Edition 


By Elgin F. Hunt 


This new edition of a very popular textbook for social science survey courses offers the _ 
student a balanced treatment of modern industrial society, its major institutions, origins, ` 
development, and problems. The culture concept is used as an integrating factor through- | 
out, with material from all the social sciences used where appropriate. Thoroughly up- 
dated, the text reflects recent events and subjects of current interest. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy is included. 

1966, 896 pages, $8.95 


SOCIETY TODAY AND TOMORROW: Readings in Social Science, Second Edition 


‘Edited by Elgin F. Hunt and Jules Karlin 


Reflecting new trends and directions in the social sciences, this Second Edition places : 
particular emphasis on social problems and social evolution. More than half the articles . 
are new in this edition. Basic factors in social life, social adjustment, economic organiza- — 
tion, political organization, international relations, and the shape of the future are the 
principal topics. 

1967, 546 pages, paper, $4.50 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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Ee Very clearly the last word 


on American suburbia 

- and oddly enough, almost the first word, too, 
because it makes almost everything else written 
on this subject limited and shallow. It does 
more than illuminate for us American suburbia; 
it also contributes to our understanding of iT 
elusive matter: the quality of American life. 
—NATHAN GLAZER 


The Levittownes 


WAYS OF LIFE AND POLITICS IN A NEW SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 


by Herbert J. Gans 


$7.95, now at your bookstore 


P a ra t ha eo ra 25TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR Q 








JOURNAL FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


BI-ANNUAL 
Designed for All Persons Interested in Both Science and Religion 
Recent issues include articles on: 


A Sociological View of the Secularization of Theology 
The Concept of Secularization in Empirical Research 
Religious Values and Political Attitudes 

Psychological Notes on the Nature of Mystical Experience 
What Is Comparative Religion Comparing? 

Pluralism, Religion, and Secularism 


Subscription rate One-quarter of each issue 
$10.00 per year l devoted to Book Reviews. 


Membership in the Society, open to qualified scholars, $8.50 per year—includes 
subscription to Journal 
Write to 


SOCIETY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 
1200 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


In 1967 
W change is a salient feature 


of our society 
and the groups within it. 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


By PETER M. BLAU, University of Chicago; and OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN, 
The University of Michigan. Studies occupational achievement and social mobil- 
ity in the U.S., the conditions that influence success and the implications for 
stratification. 1967. Approx. 536 pages. $14.95. 


PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE: 

Bennington College and Its Students After 25 Years 

By THEODORE M. NEWCOMB, The University of Michigan; KATHRYN 
KOENIG, York University; RICHARD FLACKS, University of Chicago; and 


DONALD P. WARWICK, The University of Michigan. Isolates the crucial 
factors that resulted in attitude change. 1967. 292 pages. $9.95. 


METHODS FOR EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL INNOVATION 


By GEORGE W. FAIRWEATHER, VA Hospital, Palo Alto and Stanford 
University. This empirical evaluation of alternative solutions to timely social 
problems advocates a more active role for the sopak scientist impleménting social 
change. 1967. 250 pages. $7.95. 


ATTITUDE, EGO-INVOLVEMENT AND CHANGE 


~ 
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By CAROLYN W. SHERIF and MUZAFER SHERIF, both at the Pennsyl- ` 


vania State University. This collection of papers deals with one of the most 
important and least understood areas of our age—the differing beliefs, values, 
ways of life, and ideologies of various human groups and societies. 1967. 316 
pages. $9.75. 


ON EDUCATION—SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Edited by DONALD A. HANSEN, University of California, Santa Barbara; 
and JOEL E. GERSTL, Temple University. With essays and commentaries by 
R. S. ADAMS, R. G. CORWIN, J. FORSTER, J. E. GERSTL, D. A. HAN- 
SEN, R. McGEE, R. PERUCCI, J. SERJAMAKI, A. TROPP., 1967. 300 pages. 
$7.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


In 1967 
Wiley books analyze 

the society, the groups, and the changes W 
that affect them. 


CONTROLLING DELINQUENTS 


Edited by STANTON WHEELER, Russell Sage Foundation; with the editorial 
assistance of HELEN McGILL HUGHES. Experts in a variety of social science 
disciplines examine the relationship between delinquents and those who are 
charged with their control. 1967. Approx. 328 pages. $8.50. 


THE POLICE: Six Sociological Essays 


Edited by DAVID J. BORDUA, University of Illinois. Utilizes sociological] 
perspectives and research to analyze aspects of police organization and opera- 
tion, and the problems of policing modern American cities. 1967. 258 pages. $7.50. 


ORDER AND CHANGE: Essays in Comparative Sociology 


By WILBERT E. MOORE, Russell Sage Foundation. Underscores the inter- 
play between persistence and change in social patterns and individual behavior 
through interrelated essays chosen because they open new areas of inquiry. 
1967. 313 pages. $8.95. 


INTERPERSONAL STYLES AND ‘GROUP DEVELOPMENT 

An Analysis of the Member-Leader Relationship 

By RICHARD D. MANN in collaboration with GRAHAM S. GIBBARD and 
JOHN J. HARTMAN, all of The University of Michigan. Focuses on the 


changing relationship between the members of groups and their formal leader, 
1967. 308 pages. $8.95. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF MINORITY-GROUP RELATIONS 


By HUBERT M. BLALOCK, JR., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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Urban Differentiation, Characteristics of Boards of Directors, 
and Organizational Effectiveness’ 


Mayer N. Zald 


ABSTRACT 


Th2 internal differentiation of urban areas affects the support base of organizations by, 
among other things, its provision of a pool of potential supporters to organizations. In 
turn, the characteristics of actual supporters (in this case boards of directors) should be 
related to organizational effectiveness. Aggregate measures of the socioeconomic composi- 
tion of boards of directors of thirty-four branches of the YMCA of Chicago are found to 
be correlated with demographic measures on the areas each serves. Furthermore, the com- 
position of the boards is correlated with measures of organizational and board effectiveness. 
The demographic measures are also correlated with the spatial work-residence patterns of 
board members. The over-all import of the study is-to link ecological and organizational 


analysis. 


Organizations are affected by the social, 
demographic, and ecological characteristics 
of the communities in which they are 
located. As larger urban centers differen- 
tiate into subcommunities and neighbor- 
hoods of different sizes and functions (as 
shown in land usages), organizations with 
similar products and goals are likely to 
find wide variations in support. At the very 
least, “demand” for organizational prod- 
ucts varies according to the “wants” of 
the population in the area it serves. _ 

Not only does urban differentiation lead 
to variatian in the demand for services but 
it also leads to variation in a community’s 
ability to provide a support base for the 
organization. In this study we are con- 
cerned with the ability of different sub- 
communities to provide a pool of potential 


1 This paper is one of several based on a study of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Metro- 
politan Chicago. The larger study was supported 
by a grant from the National Institutes of Health 
(GM-10777). Support for this phase of the study 
was received from the President’s Joint Commit- 
tee on the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime (HEW-66216). I am indebted to 
Phillips Cutright, Ray Elling, and Ollie Lee for 
their critical reactions to earlier versions of the pa- 
per. Charles Kamen, Mary Queeley, Patricia Den- 
ton, and Sue Ann Sanders assisted in the collection 
and analysis of data. 


board members for a non-profit service 
organization, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Metropolitan Chicago. 


Board members are expected, among other 


‘things; to make financial contributions, to 


provide leadership for the organization, 
and to add legitimation to its activities. 
To the extent that urban differentiation 
restricts organizational access to a pool of 
potential board members with organiza- 
tionally enhancing characteristics, we would 
expect lower organizational effectiveness. 
For example, organizations in slum areas 


may find it difficult to locate board mem- 


bers with “desirable” attributes among the 
residents of the area because the supply of 
potential board members is restricted. Only 
if such organizations can link themselves to 
individuals and groups with no immediate 
connection to the area can they find the 
requisite board leadership. The Jacksonian 
emphasis on democratic participation in our 
society suggests that such a situation is 
bad since dependence on “outside” leader- 
ship leads to a devitalization of local in- 
stitutions: “social absenteeism” leads ei- 
ther to an absence of leadership or to a 
leadership without real commitment and 
involvement. (A secondary concern of this 
paper will be to examine the correlates of 
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board members’ spatial connection to the 
areas in which agencies are located.) Re- 
gardless of this emphasis on participation, 
however, the necessity of recruiting board 
members, wherever they can be found, and 
of competing with other organizations in 
so doing suggests that organizations may 
vary in their attractiveness to potential 
board members. To understand fully the 
ability of organizations to recruit “good” 
board members, demographic factors in- 
fluencing supply end organizational factors 
influencing attractiveness must be taken 
into account. 

The foregoing statements represent so- 
ciological truisms, for the notions of both 
markets and, in more general terms, sup- 
port bases represent part of the stock-in- 
trade of most sociological analysts of or- 
ganization. But while quantitative studies 
of the relation of retail businesses to their 
support bases have been done,” there are 
few, if any, quantitative studies of other 
aspects of organizational support bases as 
they are linked to urban differentiation.® 

This paper presents evidence on the rela- 
tion of the ecological and demographic 
characteristics of the areas served by 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to some characteristics of their 
boards of directors. However, it is impor- 
tant to do more than just demonstrate dif- 
ferences among boards since such differ- 


? Brian J. L. Berry, Commercial Structure and 
Commercial Blight, Research Paper No. 85 (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Geography Depart- 
ment, 1963). 


? Studies of urban ecology in the Park-Burgess 
tradition did examine these linkages in a qualita- 
tive fashion. For a recent comparative and quanti- 
tative study, one aspect of which focuses on this 
problem, see Peter Rossi, Why Families Move: A 
Study in the Social Psychology of Urban Residen- 
tial Mobility (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 
55-62. See also L. V. Blankenship and R. H. 
Elling, “Organizational Support and Community 
Power Structure: The Hospital,” Journal of Health 
and Human Behavior, III, No. 4 (1962), 257-68; 
and R. H. Elling and S. Habelsky, “Organizational 
Differentiation and Support: A Conceptual Frame- 
work,” Administrative Science Quarterly, VI 
(1961), 185-210. 
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ences are important only if they have 
organizational consequences. We will, there- 
fore, also be concerned with several out- 
come or effectiveness criteria. After first 
describing the research site, we will relate 
measures of the demographic and ecological 
base to board-member characteristics. Then 
we shall demonstrate the correlation of 
board-member characteristics to oganiza- 
tional effectiveness. 


RESEARCH SITE 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Metropolitan Chicago is the world’s 
largest urban association of YMCA’s. In 
1961, when this study was begun, it had 
thirty-seven departments (branches), over 
two thousand employees (including close 
to three hundred professionals), an annual 
budget of over fifteen million dollars, and 
roughly one thousand board members of 
local departments. 

Historically, the association has had a 
strong emphasis on the importance of lay- 
men to the operation and control of the 
organization; the YMCA was an associa- 
tion of lay members who, in the tradition 
of Protestant Congregationalism, governed 
their own organization. Thus, even while 
bureaucratization and _professionalization 
have occurred, an emphasis has been main- 
tained on the importance and involvement 
of the boards of directors.* 

The thirty-seven departments of the 
Chicago YMCA were located in the inner 
city, outer ring, and suburban areas; they 
did not, however, encompass the whole 


“For the history of the YMCA in the United 
States, see C. Howard Hopkins, The History of 
the YMCA in North America (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1951). For a history of the Chicago 
association, see Emmett Dedmon, Great Enter- 
prises (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1957). 
Owen Pence’s The YMCA and Social Need (New 
York: Association Press, 1939) is a good sociologi- 
cal analysis of the transformation of the organiza- 
tion. For a shorter study of the transformation of 
the YMCA, see Mayer N. Zald and Patricia Den- 
ton, “From Evangelism to General Service: On 
the Transformation of the YMCA,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, VIII (1962), 214-24. 
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metropolitan area. Gary, Oak Park, and 
Evanston, for instance, had YMCA’s which 
were not part of the metropolitan associa- 
tion, while the North Shore suburbs (Lake 
Forest, Winnetka, Glencoe, etc.) had never 
organized YMCA’s. Most departments 
were identified with a community area, and 
all except three had delimited service areas. 
These three exceptions served the total 
community (i.e., the “Loop” area) and were 
excluded from further analysis. Obviously, 
the different areas are likely to develop 
different kinds of YMCA’s, and historically 
there has been a tendency for larger de- 
partments to locate near commercial and 
industrial centers while smaller departments 
locate primarily in residential areas. 

Three points regarding the departments 
studied should be noted. First, the boards 
of directors of each department were 
selected by the individual departments and 
were-—except in unusual cases—self-per- 
petuating. Thus no central allocating or 
recruiting mechanism existed that would 
substantially influence the ability of local 
departments to compete for board members. 
Second, because the departments varied in 
size and program, there was some variation 
in the attractiveness of individual depart- 
ments to potential board members.® Fi- 
nally, the departments existed in all areas 
of the city, thus providing a wide variance 
in demographic base. 

The analysis strategy is as follows. The 
next section presents correlation coefficients 
relating selected demographic character- 
istics to characteristics of board members. 
Then, the relation of board characteristics 
to several outcome measures—indexes of 
board and departmental effectiveness—is 
considered, Finally, the discussion is com- 
plicated by presentation of alternative ex- 
planations of results—on the one hand, 
considering the value of the correlations of 
demographic and outcome variables with 
those of board characteristics and outcome; 
and, on the other, the alternative value of 
departmental expense (which indexes both 
attractiveness and internal organizational 
features) as an explanatory variable. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF BOARD- 
MEMBER CHARACTERISTICS 


The land use patterns of the city affect 
the supply of potential board members by 
bringing into the areas served by the de- 
partments people with different social at- 
tributes which may be considered more or 
less desirable. The purpose of this section 
is to correlate demographic variables (pre- 
sumptively indexing potential supply) with 
the actual socioeconomic characteristics 
and work-residence patterns of board mem- 
bers of different departments. 

Demographic characteristics —Four 
measures of the departmental area are 
employed: total population residing in the 
service area, median family income of the 
resident families, per cent white of the 


5 Underlying this paper, though not tested in it, 
is an embryonic theory of the supply, demand, and 
recruitment of board members of voluntary asso- 
ciations. To state the theory briefly: the “supply” 
of potential board members varies in quality and 
number depending upon the occupational, educa- 
tional, income, and elite composition of the avail- 
able population. It is also affected by such atti- 
tudinal dimensions as the “associational-regarding” 
sentiments in the population. The “demand” for 
board members depends upon the number of asso- 
ciations attempting to gain or increase public 
legitimation and support and the need of these 
organizations for leadership for internal manage- 
ment. The competition among organizations leads 
to a distribution of the supply according to the 
differential attractiveness of organizations. 

In general, larger organizations are more attrac- 
tive than small ones because they permit a wider 
scope of action, a perception of greater community 
value, and a larger stage for self-aggrandizement. 
In general, organizations that deal with central or 
important societal values (e.g., hospitals and uni- 
versities) are more attractive than those that deal 
with more peripheral values (e.g., community cen- 
ters providing recreation for slum children). 

As Ray Elling and Ollie Lee have noted in a 
personal communication, the above theory omits 
the processes and mechanisms of recruitment and 
involvement. Specifically, organizations that have 
“quality” or “power” boards find it easier to recruit 
others of similar standing both because of the asso- 
ciational and interpersonal networks in which the 
board members move and because others are at- 
tracted to boards that already have people of pres- 
tige on them. Once on a board, a person’s aware- 
ness, interest, and involvement may develop. 
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resident population, and total number 
employed in the area (regardless of whether 
the population lives in the area). The first 
three variables were obtained from census 
tabulations.® Where census tracts lay in two 
or more departments, the figures were ap- 
portioned according to the proportion of 
the tract’s land area lying in each service 
area. 

The fourth variable could not be ob- 
tained from census reports, but data were 
available on the number employed in each 
postal zone.” Where postal zones over- 
lapped two or more departments, a land 
use map, a postal zone map, and maps of 
departmental areas were used to apportion 
the number of employed. 

All four of these variables are conceived 
as supply variables, with larger scores 
representing a larger pool of potential 
board members. The first three variables 
index the pool of potential board members 
living in the area, while the last variable 
indexes, presumptively, the pool of business 
leaders associated with a larger working 
force. 

Aggregate measures of board character- 
istics —Measures on board composition 


° Bureau of the Census Report PHC-1, for the 
Chicago Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
1960 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office) and the Local Community Fact Book Cki- 
cago Metropolitan Area, 1960 (Chicago: Chicago 
Community Inventory, University of Chicago, 
1960). The data are summarized by departmental 
areas in Mayer N. Zald and Charles 5. Kamen, 
Selected Characteristics of the Residents of the 
Service Areas of the Local Departments of the 
Metropolitan Chicago Young Mews Christien 
Association (Chicago: YMCA of Chicago, 1964). 


"Employed Workers Covered by the Illinois Un- 
employment Compensation Act, 1955-1961, with 
Breakdowns for Chicago Postal Zones and Major 
Suburban Communities (Chicago: Illinois State 
Employment Service, June 15, 1962 [mimeo- 
graphed]), and Suburban Factbook (Chicago: 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, 1960-61). 


° The procedures used are presented in more de- 
tail in Charles $. Kamen, The Boards of Directors 
of the Chicago YMCA: Correlates of Board Mem- 
ber Participation (Chicago: YMCA of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago, October, 1963), Appendix IT. 
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come from one source, a board rating 
questionnaire filled in by the executive 
secretary of each department.’ These meas- 
ures fall into two groups: measures of socio- 
economic status, and measures of the 
spatial location of work and residence. The 
measures of socioeconomic status are drawn 
from the executives’ description of board 
members’ occupations. These we summa- 
rized into six categories: “business leaders,” 
“middle management,” “professionals,” 
“religious leaders, ministers,” “labor lead- 
ers,” and “other.” The percentages in the 
last three categories were very small and 
will not concern us further.1° The first 
three comprise the status measures used. 

The executive secretary also indicated 
whether each board member lived and 
worked within the departmental area. This 
information was used to develop four meas- 
ures: per cent live in-work in, per cent live 


°” {t is appropriate to note that these data, al- 
though crucial to this paper, were not collected 
as part of the larger study design. Fortuitously, I 
had learned that one of the metropolitan office staff 
was planning to gather information from the execu- 
tives of each department about the training of 
board members. He expanded his program-oriented 
survey to include questions relevant to our study, 
The questionnaire was so structured that the secre- 
tary entered information from his records and per- 
ceptions on each board member. These were then 
summarized for each department by our research 
staff. 


At one point, a sheer average of Duncan socio- 
economic ratings of occupations was contemplated, 
but the special nature of our population invalidated 
such a measure. In particular, Duncan scores re- 
sult in highest scores being given all professicnals. 
Yet, both the YMCA secretaries and I believed 
that many of the business leaders who would have 
scored only moderately on the Duncan index had 
much higher prestige, wealth, and social standing 
than many of the professionals. To give but one 
example, a multimillionarie who was a nationally 
known realtor and builder of apartment complexes 
would have received a score of 76 if classified as 
self-employec, real estate, or 51 if classified as self- 
employed builder, while any lawyer would have 
recelved a score of 93. Many of the businessmen 
came from the upper strata of occupations that 
have wide intraposition variance, but Duncan 
scores reflect only the general standing of the 
occupation. 
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in-work out, per cent live out-work in, and 
per cent live out-work out. These measures 
can be considered a rough measure of “so- 
cial absenteeism” or, conversely, of leader- 
ship resources within an area. 

Resulis—We have used product-mo- 
ment correlations of the f-scored aggregate 
measures to examine the relations of demo- 
graphic characteristics to board character- 
istics (and to facilitate later analysis as 
well). 
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dustrial and commercial subcommunities 


do not recruit from among local residents. 
Furthermore, boards in areas having large 


concentrations of employment also tend to 


recruit board members who work outside 
of that area (work out-live out, 7 = .36). 
These boards are not dependent on local 
leadership pools alone. 

Second, the median income of the popu- 
lation residing within a community area is 
the best single predictor of the residence 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF DEPART- 
MENTAL AREAS AND RESIDENCE PATTERNS OF BOARD MEMBERS 





(N = 34) 
Work-RESIDENCE PATTERNS 
DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF AREA Work in- Work out- Work in- Work out- 
Live in Live in Live out Live out 
Total number of people employed 
8 «Se E EE A ET —.33 — 44 .16 36 
Total number of people living in 
ha i EEE E EA —. ii ~ 22 .18 .02 
Median income of residents in 
ATCA EE E te: 56 24 —.21 —— , 42 
Percentage of white residents in 
Ta O E a E eee .19 215 .05 — 22 


*Excludes three departments, two of whose service areas are city wide and the third of which is 
restricted to a hospital complex. These departments had a predominantly work in-live out pattern. 
Inclusion would have raised the correlation of number employed with work in-live out. 


Table 1 presents demographic correlates 
of the residence patterns of board mem- 
bers. These data examine the search for 
departmental leadership in differentiated 
community areas. The subject of interest 
is the extent to which a community area 
provides a pool of leaders within its bound- 
aries; or, if you prefer the Jacksonian 
understanding, to what extent are organiza- 
tions led by people with local orientations 
and maximum commitment to local institu- 
tions.14 

Two key conclusions emerge from an 
examination of the pattern of correlations. 
First, the larger the number of people 
employed in an area the less likely are 
board members to live in the area (work 
in-live In, r = — .33; work out-live in, 
r = — .44). Departments situated in in- 


pattern of board members. Departments 
serving areas of high-average income are 
much more likely to recruit board mem- 
bers residing in the area than are depart- 
ments in low-income areas. The same 
pattern holds for departments serving high- 
percentage white areas. (Median income 
and percentage white are correlated .74 
over departmental areas.) 


11 This issue has plagued much of the discussion 
of local government and suburbanization. Does 
“social absenteeism” increase as local leadership 
sources move to the suburbs? Data not presented 
indicate that people who live and work outside of 
the areas whose boards they serve do not contribute 
less to those organizations. It may be that social 
absenteeism separates organizations from potential 
board members rather than lowering their commit- 
ment once they have joined. See Kamen, op. cit. 
(n. 8 above), 
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The main conclusion to be drawn from 
the above data is that increasing residential 
poverty in an area correlates positively 
with increasing departmental recruitment 
of non-residents, either of people who only 
work in the area or, if necessary, of those 
who both live and work outside of the area 
the department serves, (As is shown below, 
however, in terms of its contribution to 
organizational and board effectiveness, the 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF DEMOGRAPH- 
IC CHARACTERISTICS OF DEPARTMENTAL 
AREAS AND OF WORK-RESIDENCE PATTERNS 
WITH SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BOARD MEMBERS (N =34) 


SES Measures (%) 











DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS Busi- | Middle | profes. 
ness | Manage-| sional 
Leaders | ment 

1. Total number of peo- 
ple employed in area. . 54) —.21 | —.17 

2. Total number of peo- 
ple residing in area... .33 | —.27 | —.17 

3. Median income of resi- 
dents in area........ — .05 .02 | — .06 

4, Percentage white resi- 
dents in area........ — 04 27 | —.23 
5. Work in-live in.......| —.39 09 24 
6. Work out-live in... .. — .28 12 10 

7. Work in-live out..... .33 | —.03 0 

8. Work out-live out.... 19 | —.10 | —.06 


ability to recruit from the area the depart- 
ment serves may be a mixed blessing.) In 
general, then, the potential supply, meas- 
ured in this gross way, is related to the 
recruitment of locally based board mem- 
bers. 

In terms of its contribution to organiza- 
tional effectiveness, the socioeconomic com- 
position of a board’s members is more 
important than their work-residence pat- 
tern. How, then, do the supply variables 
relate to our measures of socioeconomic 
characteristics??* In Table 2 the largest 
correlations are those between number 
employed and number residing in an area 
and percentage business leaders. As size of 
work force and of resident population in- 
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creases, the aggregate status of board 
members increases. Median income is of 
little value in predicting the aggregate 
status of board members. 

How can we explain these findings? The 
bottom half of Table 2 helps to unravel 
these relationships. The correlations indi- 
cate that departments with larger propor- 
tions of members living within the area are 
more likely to have boards with lower 
ageregate status (compare percentage busi- 
ness leaders, rows 5 and 6 with rows 7 and 
8). On the other hand, departments that 
attract board members living outside the 
area are more likely to have boards with 
higher aggregate status. Often these mem- 
bers are people who reside in areas lacking 
YMCA’s (e.g., the North Shore communi- 
ties). Paradoxically, then, given the social 
ecology of Chicago, the location of depart- 
ments within areas favorable to local re- 


“ A word is in order regarding the measurement 
of socioeconomic status. The three measures of 
occupational status are not fully independent of 
each other. As noted above, the executive secretary 
was asked to place each board member in one of 
the following six categories. (1) professional leader 
——doctor, lawyer, etc.; (2) business leader—officer 
of firm or corporation; (3) middle management 
in business or industry; (4) religious leader; (5) 
labor leader; or (6) other. Thus, while there are 
five degrees of freedom, a high percentage in one 
category limits the variation in the other categories. 
Furthermore, in actuality, most board members 
were placed in one of the three categories which 
we are reporting. In no department did the per- 
centage falling outside of these categories rise 
above 42 per cent. The “other” category was 
typically the largest of the discarded three; it was 
extremely heterogeneous, including retired people 
from diverse occupations as well as housewives 
and others. The intercorrelations among the three 
measures of SHS reported in Table 2 are: 


Per Cent 1 2 3 








1, Business Jeaders........|.....- — 
2. Middle management....]......}...... —.4 
3. Professional, .........c)ee ce ccle cece a eaaa 


The fact that the intercorrelations of the first three 
variables do not account for more than 40 per 
cent of variance suggests that their lack of inde- 
pendence does not prohibit substantive interpreta- 
tions of correlations with other variables. 
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cruitment of leadership limits the over-all 
status of the board that is actually at- 
tracted. (Presumably, these departments 
would recruit higher-status board members 
were mechanisms for attracting them 
available. ) 

The foregoing analysis demonstrates that 
the work-residence patterns of board mem- 
bers are related to urban differentiation in 
land uses and that urban differentiation is 
also related to the socioeconomic status of 
the board members that are attracted. From 
the point of view of organizational analy- 
sis, however, urban differentiation and its 
correlates are only important as they af- 
fect organizational functioning. What, then, 
is the effect of these factors on organiza- 
tional effectiveness? 


BOARD CHARACTERISTICS AND 
EFFECTIVENESS 


The measurement and conceptualization 
of both board and organizational effective- 
ness present a complex problem. The 
examination of organizational effectiveness 
involves many different facets—efficiency 
ratios, morale, actual attainment of goals, 
indirect measurement of goal attainment, 
community and membership commitment, 
and so on. Examination of the effectiveness 
of boards presents a similar welter of pos- 
sibilities—the extent of public and personal 
financial support that is given or raised by 
the board, the knowledgeability and intel- 
ligence that are evidenced in decisions made 
by the boards, the success of boards in 
linking the organization to other organiza- 
tions and sources of support, the relation 
of the board to the power structure of the 
community, and so on. Here we restrict 
ourselves to four easily quantified types of 
measures: financial contributions of board 
members, program participation, board at- 
tendance, and global ratings of organiza- 
tional and departmental effectiveness. 

Financial contribution——-The executive 
secretary of each department extracted 
from organizational records each board- 
member’s contributions for 1961 and 1962. 
Our measure, a direct measure of board 


{ 
, 
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effectiveness in contributing money, is the 
percentage of board members contributing 
an average of more than fifty dollars a year. 
While there might be even better measures 
of financial contribution (e.g., the ability 
of board members to influence Community 
Fund allocations, or the amount that 
board members raise from people not on 
the board), this measure has the dual 
advantages of precision and easy availa- 
bility. 

Program participation —The percentage 
of board members involved in direct pro- 
gram leadership measures the extent to 
which board members lead specific pro- 
grams (e.g., youth groups, athletic coach- 
ing, and the like). From the viewpoint of 
YMCA ideology, which stresses that the 
YMCA is an association of members, not a 
hierarchical organization, program partici- 
pation is a direct measure of effectiveness. 
(In other organizations, of course, board 
participation might represent potential in- 
terference with and complication of staff 
duties.) 

Meeting attendance—One expectation 
of individual board members is that they 
know their department and help to shape 
policy by attendance at both board and 
committee meetings. Most departments 
convene the full board nine or ten times a 
year, and the committees meet as required. 
Our measure is the percentage of a depart- 
ment’s board members attending more than 
the grand median of number of meetings 
attended by the board members of all de- 
partments. (Because the executive secretary 
keeps attendance records, each member’s 
attendance is known.) It should be noted 
that no claim is made that decisions of the 
full board are actually determinative. As 
in other organizations, key decisions are 
often pre-arranged among staff and key 
committees. Certainly, however, we would 
expect attendance at meetings to relate to 
knowledge and awareness, all other factors 
being equal. 

Ratings of board and departmental ef- 
fectiveness —These ratings are essentially 
“reputational” measures of departmental 
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and board effectiveness. Two knowledge- 
able staff members of the metropolitan 
office rated each board and each depart- 
ment on the following three phrases: “over- 
all efficiency,” “quality of programming” 
and “board strength.” “Board strength” is 
a reputational measure of board effective- 
ness, while the former two probe depart- 
mental effectiveness. These measurements 
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the extent to which factors other than the 
characteristics of board members are help- 
ful in determining effectiveness. 

Column 1, top panel, clearly demon- 
Strates that the percentage of board mem- 
bers rated as business leaders is directly 
related to level of contribution.5 The per- 
centage of middle management and pro- 
fessional is either uncorrelated or slightly 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS OF BOARD CHARACTERISTICS, SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, 
RESIDENCE PATTERNS, AND DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSE WITH 
MEASURES OF EFFECTIVENESS 





(N = 34) 
% Above | % Direct 
% Above Median Program Board Over-all | Quality of 
Saon] -Aieting Participa: | Strength.) Bilia P 
tribution | 2 icip reng iciency rogram 
Attendance tion 
Board characteristics (%): 
Business leaders.........00 cee eee eee .43 ~ 23 — .58 .67 48 42 
Middle management................ —.17 19 .20 —.57 — 33 — .35 
Professional leaders...............05 — .09 21 .26 —,13 — 32 —.07 
Demographic characteristics of area: 
Number employed...............--- .01 — .O5 — .34 35 46 21 
Median income of residents. ......... —.17 ~~ 25 — .08 04 09 19 
Residence patterns: 
Work in-live Ine oe i eee es —.35 -05 — .42 .02 —.16 cad 
Work in-live out... ......0..000200- 29 14 — .30 —.12 — .02 —.15 
Departmental expense. ...........0005 18 — 01 —.32 74 . 50 .48 
are reliable and distinct, and use of a inversely correlated with contribution 


forced-comparison ranking procedure pro- 
vided a normal distribution of departments 
on each of the variables.34 
Resulis—Table 3 presents correlations 
of board-member characteristics with the 
measures of effectiveness. The lower panels 
correlate selected demographic character- 
istics, residence patterns, and departmental 
expense with the measures of effectiveness. 
These latter coefficients allow us to examine 


* The phrase “board strength” was purposefully 
employed. No other phrase captured as well the 
tenor of staff discussions in evaluating boards. 
Usually a strong board was also considered a good 
one. Some boards were considered passive and 
weak, others independent-minded and strong. It 
might have been possible to separate the dimen- 
sions of independence/non-independence vis-à-vis 
the metropolitan office from the dimension of 
strength. Our observations suggest that only a 
few boards were considered both strong and 
independent, 


levels. In the first instance, then, the ex- 
pectation that attracting upper menage- 


“ For details, see Appendix I, by Mary Queeley, 
in Kamen, op. cit. (n. 8 above). Since the metro- 
politan offtce staff tend to push for liberal pro- 
gram innovations, the use of their ratings might 
be thought to lead to an ideological bias in the 
ratings. The raters used, however, were both con- 
servative and liberal; different raters were used for 
different dimensions. Finally, examination of the 
actual rankings revealed that several departments 
considered to be “innovative” were ranked down 
on some variables while several considered con- 
servative were ranked upward on others. Inter- 
rater reliabilities are r == .86 for efficiency, f = .73 
for board strength, and r == .74 for quality af pro- 
gram. Quality of program correlates .65 with effi- 
ciency and .67 with board strength. Efficiency cor- 
relates .63 with board strength. 


8 This is not surprising. The percentage business 
leaders correlates .89 with a measure based on the 
executive secretaries’ perception of each board 
member’s annual income. 
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ment to board membership would have a 
positive effect on contributions seems to be 
borne out. The low correlations found 
(none above .3) in reading down column 2 
suggest that there is a slight tendency for 
boards with more well-to-do members to 
have lower attendance rates while boards 
with higher percentages of professionals 
may have slightly higher attendance rates. 
In a sense, then, the organization can 
trade attendance for contributions and vice 
versa. But the correlations are so low that 
a firm generalization is not warranted. 
Column 3 shows that departments with 
higher-status board members have low 
direct-participation rates (r= —.58). 
Again, participation is inversely related to 
status. 

Substantial correlations are found be- 
tween metropolitan staff ratings of the de- 
partments and characteristics of the boards. 
First, it is clear that the metropolitan office 
staff considers strongest those boards with 
the highest percentage of business leaders. 
The correlation of .67 (with business 
leadership) is among the largest found in 
this study. It is also clear that having 
well-to-do boards correlates positively with 
quality of department programs and with 
over-all efficiency. Although the picture is 
more complex than this statement indi- 
cates, it appears that having strong boards 
leads to greater effectiveness, both of pro- 
gram and of efficiency. The data seem to 
imply that boards do make a difference 
(and in the direction that most agency 
executives would predict). To sum up the 
first panel, then, it appears that the mem- 
bers of more well-to-do boards contribute 
more money than those on less well-to-do 
boards; the well-to-do boards also contrib- 
ute to a more effective department. On the 
other hand, departments with more middle 
management and professional leadership 
tend to have higher meeting attendance and 
higher program participation. 

The second pane! of Table 3 presents 
relationships between the two demographic 
measures which were most importantly as- 
sociated with the characteristics of board 
members—-number of employees in area 
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and median income of residents—and the 
measures of board and organizational effec- 
tiveness. The low correlation of median 
income of residents with the measures of 
effectiveness indicates that this aspect of 
the areas has but little association with the 
outcome variables. None of the correlations 
accounts for as much as 10 per cent of the 
variance. 

The other demographic variable, num- 
ber employed in area, has little correlation 
with three of our six measures. It does have 
substantial (for this study) correlation, 
however, with two of the ratings made by 
the metropolitan staff and with program 
participation. Looking ahead to the fourth 
panel, we find a similar pattern of correla- 
tions between departmental expense and 
ratings of boards by metropolitan staff. 
And we have already noted the relatively 
substantial correlations of these outcome 
measures with the status of board mem- 
bers. Thus, both empirically and analytical- 
ly the question of the determinants of these 
ratings remains ambiguous. These relations 
will be discussed in the final section. 

Before leaving these zero-order relation- 
ships, however, we should mention the cor- 
relations in the third panel of Table 3. The 
correlation of percentage work in-live out 
patterns with contributions is due to its 
correlation with the percentage of business 
leaders on the board (see panel 2, Table 2). 
The percentage work in-live in has only 
slight correlation with all measures of effec- 
tiveness except direct program participa- 
tion. The work in-live in pattern operates 
in an opposite way from the work in-live 
out pattern, Board members who both live 
in and work in are more likely to take a 
part in the program but less likely to con- 
tribute financially. 

The over-all pattern emerging from Ta- 
ble 3 is that departments with high-status 
boards are associated with higher contri- 
bution levels and with generally better 
efficiency, program quality, and board 
strength. On the other hand they tend to 
have lower participation in direct program 
activities. Boards recruiting “locals” obtain 
slightly higher rates of program participa- 
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tion but little else. The data presented, 
then, certainly tend to confirm the basic 
proposition: Board composition is related 
to both board and organizational effective- 
ness, 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSE, BOARD CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS, AND MEASURES OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Earlier we noted that the YMCA of Chi- 
cago had often located its larger branches 
in areas with large business and manufac- 
turing concentration. In fact, departmental 
expense correlates .45 with total employ- 
ment in the area. Furthermore, we postu- 
lated that board members were more at- 
tracted to large organizations than small. 
We then argued that the larger YMCA’s 
were in a better position to compete for 
those board members considered most de- 
sirable. In our data the attractiveness of 
a larger organization is evidenced by a zero 
order correlation of .50 between depart- 
mental expense and percentage business 
leadership. The weight of all these factors 
suggests that the system functions so that 
those organizations which tend to be the 
most attractive to board members with the 
most desirable characteristics (from the or- 
ganization’s viewpoint) are also those lo- 
cated in areas with the largest pool of po- 
tential board members—a situation con- 
ducive to the “rich getting richer.” 

The question emerges as to whether the 
rich do actually get richer. Does the re- 
cruitment of “superior boards” actually 
lead to more effective operation, or is the 
association of board characteristics with 
several measures of effectiveness merely 
spurious, the correlation being simply a 
function of the fact that more effective or- 
ganizations, as here measured, are also 
larger ones? 

This question gains added meaning when 
the staffing pattern of the YMCA is con- 
sidered. As a general rule the career of 
executive secretaries takes the following 
pattern: executive secretaries are recruited 
from among the “better” of the lower pro- 
fessionals (business managers, program sec- 
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retaries, boys’ work secretaries, and the 
like), A new executive secretary is usually 
placed first in one of the smaller depart- 
ments. As he proves his ability to admin- 
ister and build a department, he is pro- 
moted to a larger department. As a result, 
the executive secretaries of the larger de- 
partments are generally those with the 
most experience and, supposedly, compe- 
tence. One skill expected of secretaries is 
competence at recruiting good board mem- 
bers. Thus it may be that many of the find- 
ings from correlating departmental effec- 
tiveness with board characteristics may 
simply be a function of the department’s 
size and the quality of its secretary. More- 
over, larger departments may also be more 
effective because they benefit from greater 
division of labor. 

Unfortunately, we do not have a rating 
of executive effectiveness so staff quality 
cannot be separated from department size. 
We can, however, begin to separate depart- 
ment size {seen as a composite of staff qual- 
ity and the advantages of a division of la- 
bor) from the effects of having boards with 
higher percentages of business leaders. 

First, examination of column 1, Table 3, 
indicates that larger size of department 
does not correlate highly with the average 
donations of board members (r= .18). 
Thus, while departments with higher aver- 
age expense do tend to have higher average 
contributions, the relationship is loose, and 
contributions are not automatic. Although 
we lack quantitative data on this question, 
our observations suggest that a depart- 
ment’s ability to obtain large contributions 
from its board members depends on either 
a general understanding that board mem- 
bership entails large donations (one smaller 
department had a standing rule that mem- 
bers must be able to donate one hundred 
dollars a year) or a demonstrated need. 
The larger departments are sometimes mon- 
ey-making operations and, unless the sec- 
retary and board create special projects, 
they find it difficult to justify a heavy em- 
phasis on contributions. Thus, while hav- 
ing wealthier members permits a depart- 
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ment to obtain larger contributions, this 
factor is operative only when a need can be 
justified. 

A more convincing way to examine the 
contribution of board characteristics and 
departmental size to organizational effec- 
tiveness is to compare partial correlations. 
Table 4 presents partial and multiple cor- 
relations of departmental expense and per- 
centage business leaders to four measures 
of effectiveness (the three global ratings 
and percentage of members contributing 
more than fifty dollars annually). It is 
clear that board strength is related to both 
the percentage of business leaders on the 
board and the size of the organization. 
Larger departments are able to attract and 
utilize board members in such a way that 
the metropolitan staff sees them as being 
“strong.” The multiple correlation of .80 
suggests that the major components of 
strength are caught in the two independent 
variables. Both departmental expense and 
business leadership make independent, 
though smaller, contributions to quality of 
program ratings and to over-all efficiency. 
Adequate measurement of staff effective- 
ness might show these relations to be spuri- 
ous, yet at this point we cannot rule out 
the contribution of boards to effectiveness. 
Finally, the partial correlations make it 
clear that when the status of board mem- 
bers is partialled out, departmental size is 
uncorrelated with amount of contribution. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has attempted to bring to- 
gether several areas of sociological analysis. 
In particular, we have shown that the proc- 
esses of urban differentiation have conse- 
quences for the ability of a service organi- 
zation to attract social support; the status 
of boards of directors is related to the in- 
come structure of residents in an area and 
the number of people employed in the area. 
Furthermore, we have shown that, within 
the limits of our data, the characteristics of 
a board are related to the effectiveness of 
an organization; higher-status boards, con- 
tributing greater financial aid, are likely to 
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be associated with departments that are 
rated as more effective in program quality, 
level of efficiency, and board strength. On 
the other hand, these boards may show low- 
er meetings attendance rates and less par- 
ticipation in programs. Furthermore, an 
analysis using partial correlation showed 
that these relationships are not merely a 
spurious correlate of departmental size (al- 
though they may be spuriously related to 


TABLE 4 


PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF FOUR 
MEASURES OF EFFECTIVENESS WITH DE- 
PARTMENTAL EXPENSE AND PERCENTAGE 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


Variables: 
1=Board strength 
2=Quality of program 
3=Over-all efficiency 
4=Q% above $50 contribution 
5=% business leadership 
6= Departmental expense 
Partial Correlations: 


15.6= .52 a 
16.5== 48 oT a 
25.6= .28 eee 
2652.25 A (EA 
35.6=.31 if te fs g po 
36.5=.35 F P 
45 .6= .40 i ee : 
46.5= 04 ae PS ae: . _ a 
Multiple Correlations: a ea A 
1.56= .80 ce ee 
2.56= .48 iati 
3.56=.57 
4.56= .43 


executive and staff competence, which was 
not measured). Departmental size is inter- 
related with demographic characteristics of 
areas, with ability to attract high status 
boards, and with measures of effectiveness. 

More important, however, than the spe- 
cific associations shown is the general line 
of analysis implied. On the one hand, the 
process of metropolitan differentiation has 
consequences which are rarely considered 
in ecology texts. Here we have attempted 
to link urban ecology with organizational 
theory; the two are joined both through 
the concept of a support base and through 
the factors determining organizational lo- 
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cation. Furthermore, we have quantitative- 
ly shown some effects of support base on 
organizational effectiveness. Too often both 
of these concepts are left unmeasured and 
vacuous. 

This study has certain limits which 
should be noted. First, the role of staff has 
not been adequately examined. More im- 
portant for the major analytic theme, how- 
ever, we have studied the YMCA in vacuo, 
yet it must compete for board members 
with other organizations in its areas. There 
is not only a supply of potential board 
members, there is also a demand function 
at work. l 

And not only must the YMCA compete 
for board members but the effectiveness of 
its boards is related to the linkages they 
establish with other organizations and cen- 
ters of power. Our general postulate would 
be that the higher the status of the board 
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the more likely the organization is to com- 
mand resources and legitimacy from the 
society. A more subtle analysis, however, 
would show that high status alone is Insuf- 
ficient; depending on the functions to be 
served, a balance in board recruitment may 
be necessary. The professional who as- 
sumed that only status was of importance 
in recruiting boards would be mistaken. In- 
deed, for certain specific issues, decisions, 
or linkages, general social status might 
even hinder the appropriate action. 

In spite of the limitations of this study, 
however, its central thrust should be noted: 
The study of boards of directors cannot be 
limited to Veblenesque caricature in which 
board members conspicuously consume 
community prestige; instead, it must be 
seen as an integral part of organizational 
theory. 
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ABSTRACT 


The educational attainments of American males aged 25-64 are examined in relation to 
the educational backgrounds of their fathers. Although attainment levels improve for men 
in all status groups over time, the differences in reaching and completing college between men 
from high- and low-status origins appear to be increasing over time in both actual and con- 
ditional probabilities. When race is introduced as a control, the attainments of whites exceed 
those of non-whites for all status and age groups. Although these social differences are gen- 
erally greatest at the lower levels of schooling, they are also substantial at the college level 


among men with better educated fathers. 


One of the truisms of American sociology 
is the marked increase since the turn of the 
century in median years of schooling 
among successive cohorts of young people. 
Since formal education has traditionally 
been viewed as a means to occupational 
and social mobility, the expansion of sec- 
ondary and college enrolment rates is often 
interpreted as a sign of increasing equality 
of educational and social opportunity. We 
propose to show, however, that utilization 
of higher education has spread much more 
slowly among young men with poorly edu- 
cated fathers than among those with well- 
educated fathers. The conditional proba- 
bilities of attending and completing college 
(given that one completed high school and 
entered college respectively) have in fact 
decreased over time for the sons of poorly 
educated men. The educational attainments 
of Negroes, moreover, are consistently low- 
er than those of whites holding father’s 
education constant. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we distin- 
guish between the aggregate and distribu- 
tional trends in education. It is important 
to recognize also that in a population with 


1 The author is indebted to Messrs. C. Arnold 
Anderson, Charles E. Bidwell, and James A. Davis 
of the University of Chicago, to Bruce K. Eckland 
of Educational Testing Service, and to Christopher 
Jencks of the Institute for Policy Studies for their 
valuable comments and criticisms of earlier drafts 
of this paper. 


a rising median schooling, a youth can re- 
ceive more schooling than his father with- 
out advancing educationally relative to his 
age peers. Unless we examine how aggre- 
gate increases in school attainment are dis- 
tributed among youth from different social 
origins, there is no way of knowing to what 
extent children from any given social stra- 
tum may have benefited from these im- 
provements, Therefore, patterns of upward 
educational mobility may operate quite in- 
dependently of rates of access to given lev- 
els of education. The children of men who 
failed to finish elementary school experi- 
ence upward educational mobility merely 
by reaching high school, whereas the sons 
of college graduates must themselves finish 
college just to “inherit” their father’s edu- 
cational status. It is entirely possible, there- 
fore, that expanding proportions of chil- 
dren with poorly educated fathers may be 
upwardly mobile in schooling without im- 
provement in their chances of college at- 
tendance. . 

The reason for concerning ourselves with 
this topic extends beyond an interest in 
“democratization” of educational opportu- 
nities. According to findings by James A. 
Davis, a son must obtain more schooling 
than his father to achieve the same level of 
occupation.” In addition, the proportion of 

*James A. Davis, “Higher Education: Selection 


and Opportunity,” School Review, LXXI, No. 3 
(Autumn, 1963), 249-65. 
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white-collar workers with less than a high 
school diploma is diminishing, and college 
graduates are becoming more “profession- 
alized.” Stipulated levels of schooling be- 
come progressively more necessary, if not 
sufficient, for obtaining the more preferred 
jobs. These wider issues of mobility are not 
explored in this paper, but an exploration 
of the patterns of educational mobility can 
contribute to a more adequate determina- 
tion of the schooling-mobility matrix. For 
example, has completing high school and 
college improved for children with poorly 
educated fathers as much as for the chil- 
dren of college graduates? Have the rates 
of college attendance and graduation im- 
proved for high school graduates of all so- 
cial backgrounds? Has completion of high 
school and college improved as much for 
non-whites as for whites with similar back- 
grounds? 

The dependent variable in this report is 
the highest level of education obtained by 
the respondent. The three independent var- 
iables we shall consider are the respond- 
ent’s age, race, and father’s educational 
background. The latter is broken into four 
categories (less than eight years,* eight 
through eleven years, high school gradua- 
tion, and one year of college or more) and 
serves as a rough index of family socioeco- 


3 The data we shall use in an attempt to answer 
these questions were derived from the Current Pop- 
ulation Reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Ser. P-20, No. 132, September 22, 1964. They were 
originally compiled as a supplement to the March, 
1962, Current Population Survey on which Peter 
M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan based their anal- 
ysis of occupational mobility. Although the case 
bases presented in our tables are only projected 
estimates of actual population parameters, they are 
based on a representative probability sample of the 
non-institutionalized male population of the United 
States in the spring of 1962. See Peter M. Blau, 
“The Flow of Occupational Supply and Recruit- 
ment,” American Sociological Review, XXX, No. 
4 (August, 1965), 475-90; and Otis Dudley Dun- 
can, “Occupational Mobility in the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, XXX, No. 4 (Au- 
gust, 1965), 491-98. For a different analysis based 
on these same data, see Charles B. Nam, “Family 
Patterns of Educational Attainment,” Sociology of 
Education, XXXVIII, No. 5 (Fall, 1965), 393-403. 
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nomic status. Respondents’ ages are also 


` classified into four categories: 25-34, 35- 


44, 45-54, and 55-64. (Given these cate- 
gories, we should keep in mind that the 
youngest group would have moved from 
high school to college in the postwar years, 
the second group during the late thirties 
and World War II, the third during the 
late twenties and the Depression, and the 
oldest after World War I.) The data are 
also divided by race: white and non-white. 


FINDINGS 


The proportion of sons with more school- 
ing than their fathers has increased over 
time from about half of the 55—64 age 
group to two-thirds of the 25-34-year-olds 
(Table 1).° Both educational “inheritance” 
and downward mobility have decreased. 


* Included in the less than eight years category 
are respondents who did not report their father’s 
education. This decision was made in order to 
include all of the respondents interviewed in our 
tabulations, thereby eliminating gaps in the data 
which migkt have impaired if not distorted the 
detail of the findings reported here. The decision 
was based on two empirical reasons. First, of the 
respondents who reported their father’s education, 
those in the less than eight years category had the 
lowest achievement profiles in all four age groups, 
yet the profiles of the “No Response” group were 
either very similar to or even lower than this bot- 
tom group. Second, not knowing the education of 
one’s father seemed most likely to occur either in 
families in which education was of such little rele- 
vance that it was never discussed or mentioned 
(i.e., father had so little schooling that education 
was never a viable reference point in family 
affairs}, or in cases in which the son never knew 
or knew little of his actual father. Either case repre- 
sents a phenomenon strongly associated with what 
is known today as the “poverty syndrome”; the 
Jack of a skilled and productive male identity figure 
in the household. 


®The mobility data in Table 1 were derived for 
each age group by cross-tabulating the four cate- 
gories of father’s education with similar categories 
of respondent’s education. The total number of 
cases falling on the major diagonal of each result- 
ing 4 X 4 table was divided by the total number 
of respondents in the table, thereby giving the 
percentage who are educationally “stable.” The re- 
spondents in the six cells of the table “above” the 
diagonal are upwardly mobile, and those in the six 
cells below the diagonal are downwardly mobile. 


EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY AND ACCESS 


The chances of being upwardly mobile ed- 
ucationally have improved despite steady 
improvements in paternal levels of school- 
ing. 

Although upward educational mobility 
historically has facilitated upward social 
mobility, the Davis findings suggest that 
whether sons have more education than 
their fathers is less important in explaining 
social stratification or mobility than is the 
actual amount of education a son received 
(irrespective of his father’s educational or 
occupational status). We must take into 
account not only aggregate rates of educa- 
tional mobility but differential rates of at- 
tainment of levels of education that serve 
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tion of men with a particular family back- 
ground and age who had completed a speci- 
fied level of education. A cursory scanning 
of the table reveals that completion of suc- 
cessively higher levels of education has 
risen steadily over time for sons from each 
stratum of origin. However, we find for 
each age cohort that a son’s chances of 
completing any given level of schooling are 
also associated positively with his father’s 
education. 

For example, the upper-left-hand cell of 
each section represents the (3,969,000) men 
aged 25-34 whose fathers had less than 
eight years of schooling. By tracing this 
group from Section A through Section D 


TABLE 1 
INTERGENERATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY* OF RESPONDENT BY AGE 


EDUCATIONAL MORILITY 


ASE 
Upward Stable 
25-34 63.5 29.8 
35At... 62.4 30.6 
45-S4........ 54.5 37.7 
55-64. ....... 47.0 42.4 


TOTAL 
Downward % Nt 
6.6 99.9 (10,612) 
7.0 100.0 (11,608) 
7.8 100.0 (10,161) 
10.6 100.0 (7,585) 


* The term “‘intergenerational educational mobility” refers to a comparison of son’s educa- 
tional attainment with that of his parents, in this case his father. 


t Base N for the percentage expressed in thousands, 


as criteria in employment. This brings us 
to the question: has completion of high 
school (or college) improved equally for 
children from all social strata? By using 
father’s education as a measure of son’s 
status of origin, we find that it has not 
(Table 2). 

In this table we are considering access to 
four different levels of education: (a) 
reaching high school,® (b) high school grad- 
uation, (c) at least one year of college, and 
(d) college graduation. Each cell within 
one section of the table reports the propor- 


ê This category includes an undetermined number 
of respondents who completed eight years of 
schooling but did not go on to high school, The 
category in the original report ranges from eight 
to eleven years. We are, therefore, unable to dis- 
tinguish men with only eight years of schooling 
from men who also went on to high school. 


of Table 2, we find that 83 per cent com- 
pleted grade school, 45 per cent graduated 
from high school, 14 per cent had at least 
a year of college, and over 6 per cent re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree. Among sons of 
the same age cohort having college-edu- 
cated fathers, however, 99 per cent reached 
high school, 93 per cent finished high 
school, 78 per cent had at least a year of 
college, and 52 per cent completed college. 
There are persisting and marked disparities 
in educational opportunities." 


T Although this point hardly requires further sub- 
stantiation, the partial Gammas between father’s 
and son’s education only fluctuate from 470 to 513 
among the four age cohorts. For an interpretation 
of Gamma, see James A. Davis, “A Partial Coeffi- 
cient for Goodman and Kruskal’s Gamma,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, LXII, 
No. 317 (March, 1967), 189-93. 


TABLE;2 


PERCENTAGE OF SONS OBTAINING A GIVEN LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION BY AGE AND FATHER’S EDUCATION 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 
ATTAINMENT 


y f Gap (%) 
Son's AGE Less than | Some High | High School |SomeCollege| (col. 47 
Erght (%) School Graduate or More col. 1) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


A. Reaching High School 


ps, ee eee 82.9 94.6 97.4 99.6 +16.7 
(3,969)* | (4,012) (1,518) (1,113) 

k e EEE 78.7 92.7 97.7 98.8 +20.1 
(5,598) (3,803) (1,278) (929) 

oE. EN AET 70.1 90.9 96.4 97.6 +27.5 
(5,320) (3,142) (993) (706) 

S ET 60.4 85.8 88.4 93.0 +32.6 
(4,318) (2,188) (662) (417) 


25-34... nanan. 44.6 69.4 4.2 92.8 -+48.2 
354.. nanna 41.2 59.5 79.6 92.8 +51.6 
ENT: SP 32.1 46.9 76.0 78.4 +46.3 
bey ne nae 19.6 34.3 58.9 73.9 +54.3 
C. Obtaining At Least One Year of College 
ASS: ee eee 14.2 27.8 44.1 78.0 -+63.8 
e i E 14.4 22.0 44.9 70.4 +56.0 
45-54........... 11.0 19.1 33.2 62.3 +51,3 
5908s iii een ue 8.4 15.0 31.4 47.3 +39.8 
D. Graduating from College 

en Sa ee 6.5 16.6 24 51.7 +45.2 
3544.. aaa 5.8 11.0 27.5 53.1 +46.3 
en rere 5.4 8.9 14.5 37.7 +32.3 
AS: E T 5.4 8.5 16.9 27.6 -+22.2 
Partial Gammas: 

son’s ed. X age/ i 

father’s ed.ț ...| — .203 | — .278 | — .180} — .251 [.......... 





* Projected base N for the percentage expressed in thousands. 
+ Son's Ed. X F. Ed./Age: 25-34, +.513; 35-44, +.482; 45-54, +.470; 55-64, +.507, 
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Since for most status categories rates of 
completion improve consistently across age 
cohorts, however (the partial Gammas be- 
tween age and education range from —.180 
to —.278 among the four status groups), 
one can estimate how much this education- 
al “attainment gap” between children from 
the top and bottom strata of our society 
appears to have increased or decreased over 
time. For each age group we subtract the 
proportion of sons with grade school-edu- 
cated fathers who reach a given level of 
education from the.proportion of their co- 
horts with college-educated fathers who 
complete that level of schooling (Table 2, 
col. 5). | 

As we move from Section A to Section D 
of the table, the pattern of change in this 
“opportunity gap” definitely reverses. We 
can see in Section A, for example, that sta- 
tus differences in high school attendance 
diminish from 33 per cent .for the 55-64- 
year-olds to only 17 per cent for those aged 
25-34; that is the diffusion of norms for 
some high school attendance has become 
almost universal. 

Let us next consider differences in grad- 
uation from high school (Section B, col. 5). 
Except for an irregularity among 45-54- 
year-olds,!° there is a small decline in sta- 
tus disparities over time which will prob- 
ably continue to close as the percentage of 
graduates among sons having college-edu- 
cated fathers approaches 100 per cent, and 
state attendance requirements are enforced. 
Yet we cannot overlook the fact that more 
than half of the youngest men in this low 
social group lack a high school diploma. 
For college attendance, by contrast, the 
gap widens over time. In Section C, the 


8 The notable exceptions to this rule nearly all 
involve the youngest age group, and most of them 
concern college graduation. Although this drop in 
graduation may reflect a genuine reversal in the 
assumed trend toward increasing proportions of 
college graduates in the United States, it is more 
likely the result of two processes: completion of 
undergraduate degrees by many men after the age 
of 25, and extended tours of military duty for col- 
lege graduates in thei officer ranks, thereby exclud- 
ing them from our sample, 
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difference between the two extreme status 
categories increases from 40 to 64 per cent. 
Although the proportion of sons from the 
top stratum who reached college increased 
by over 30 percentage points between the 
twenties and the fifties, the corresponding 
percentage among sons from low-status 
homes rose less than 6 points. The gap in 
college: graduation also widened, from 22 
to 45 per cent (Section D). The propor- 
tion of sons from low-status homes who 
finished college has risen imperceptibly 
while that for sons of college alumni dou- 
bled in a period of forty years. 

This reversal can also be viewed as a 
process of shifting educational norms across 


°It can be argued, of course, that the meaning 
and occupational implications of a less than grade 
school education have changed over time. As Davis 
shows, 2 lack of formal education qualifications 
did not necessarily imply low social status forty 
years ago, but it clearly does today. Hence, some 
might argue that using this criterion to define the 
low end of the social scale for all four age groups 
is misleading. Since our concern is with relative 
as well as absolute differences, however, it is just 
as easy to argue that a college-educated father 
was by far a more unique figure forty years ago 
than he is today. As a result, the social realities 
associated to these two terms may have changed 
somewhat over the past forty years, but the rela- 
tive difference between them has shifted less. 
Ideally, of course, we would like to break each 
cohort of sons inte quintiles (for example) on 
the basis of their father’s educational attainments 
and use these rather than father’s absolute level of 
schooling as our contro] measure. We could then 
examine for each age cohort the percentage of 
sons in the upper (or lower) quintile of fathers’ 
education that fell into some specified quintile of 
sons’ attainments. Although this strategy would 
eliminate possible biases arising out of the shift- 
ing meanings of educational levels over generations, 
it would obscure the relevance of attainment levels 
that have had fairly clear implications over time. 
For an example that uses both analytic strategies, 
see C. Arnold Anderson, “Social Class Differentials 
in the Schooling of Youth Within the Regions and 
Community-Size Groups of the United States,” 
Social Forces, XXV, No. 4 (May, 1947), 434-40. 


10 The exceptional case can, in fact, be accounted 
for by the marked improvement in high school 
graduation among the sons-of grade school drop- 
outs during the Depression, a time when staying 
in school was often a wiser decision than entering 
the labor market, i 
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both social strata and time. As certain lev- 
els of education become defined as “basic” 
to any sort of non-menial employment, the 
gap in attainment rates between high- and 
low-status sons diminishes. Simultaneously, 
however, new and more restrictive sets of 
criteria become established which also be- 
come recognized in time as meaningful al- 
ternatives by increasing segments of the 
population. The rapid rise in college at- 
tendance and graduation rates among the 
sons of college-educated men can be viewed 
not only as a new momentum in the process 
of educational diffusion but as the gradual 
formation of a new educational norm. The 
extent to which this college gap may level 
off and even diminish over time depends on 
the diffusion of this norm throughout all 
strata of the population. 

The discussion of educational attainment 
has relied up to this point on one method 
of contrasting the school attainment of 
children from the ‘‘extremes” of American 
society. Using alternative strategies of 
analysis would not change the findings or 
interpretations greatly. If we were to as- 
sume that fathers who did not finish grade 
school. have become an atypical! group 
and therefore distort the measurement of 
“attainment gap,” the sons of men who at 
least reached high school could be set as 
the “bottom” of the scale instead. Although 
the size of this new “gap” is always smaller 
than that shown in Table 2, the patterns of 
change remain basically the same: The 
gap decreases over time for high school 
entrance (7 to 5 per cent) and high school 
graduation (40 to 23 per cent) but in- 
creases over time for college entrance (32 
to 50 per cent) and college graduation (19 
to 35 per cent) .17 

A closer look at the relative sizes of the 
original attainment gaps also reveals, how- 
ever, that the status effects on school com- 
pletion are less marked at the two extremes 
of the educational attainment scale (some 


= Although these men may be “atypical” accord- 
ing to current middle-class educational standards, 
over a third of the sons in the youngest age group 
have fathers with less than eight years of schooling. 
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high school and college graduation) than 
in the middle completion range. This may 
be related to ability segregation at the 
extremes of the scale, Failing to reach high 
school when high school attendance is 
viewed as a norm may stem from a definite 
lack of mental ability. Graduating from 
college may require very high intelligence 
irrespective of one’s social background. At 
the intermediate levels of schooling, how- 


ever, environmental influences operate 
across an intellectually more heterogeneous 
population. 


This also raises issues concerning the 
operation of other social influences on 
educational attainment for which we lack 
data. We do not know, for example, to what 
extent the apparent influence of father’s 
education is a proxy for rural-urban differ- 
ences in the educational composition of the 
population and in the quality of educational 
facilities. If limited education is becoming 
a preponderantly rural (and Southern) 
phenomenon, then having a poorly educated 
father may increasingly have meant at- 
tending a small town or country school. 


1? Another method of estimating percentage dif- 
ferences which minimizes the spurious “floor and 
ceiling” effects of extreme marginals and empha- 
sizes “relative” rates of change is to compute the 
percentage of possible increase according to the 
formula: 


(pT2 — pT1)/(100.0%— p71), 


where pT1 is the percentage “successful” at time 
1, and #72 is the percentage “successful” at time 
2. The formula shows the percentage of possible 
improvement that occurred between times 1 and 2. 
If we were to apply this method to Section A of 
Table 2, for example, we would find that the sons 
of men with less than eight years of schooling in- 
creased 22.5 out of a possible 39.6 per cent (56.8%), 
while the sons of college graduates increased 6.6 
out of a possible 7.0 per cent (94.3%). Computed 
on this basis, the rate of improvement increases 
with father’s education in all four sections of this 
table. 


33 Support for this suggestion can be found in 
Mary Jean Bowman’s “Human Inequalities and 
Southern Underdevelopment,” Southern Economic 
Journal, XXXII, No. 1 (July, 1965), Part II, 73- 
102; and C. Arnold Anderson’s “Inequalities in 
Schooling in the South,” American Journal of So- 
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Another question of relevance is to what 
extent not finishing grade school has come 
to reflect a genuine lack of innate mental 
ability. Since a substantial part of what we 
know as intelligence is inherited, being the 
son of a poorly educated man in an educa- 
tionally expanding society may have come 
to mean being the son of a man who lacked 
the mental ability to go very far in school. 
Inheriting such low ability is in turn bound 
to handicap a son’s chances of completing 
his schooling, particularly in the absence of 
positive family attitudes toward education.** 


CONDITIONAL PROBABILITIES 


If we think of the educational system 
as, in part, a selection process, sorting out 
people lacking adequate ability, motivation, 
and opportunity at various points, large- 
scale attrition affects children from the 
lower classes earlier. Since our data show 
that this selection eventually affects chil- 


ciology, LX, No. 6 (May, 1955), 547-61. Professor 
Bowman shows that men with less than eight years 
of schooling are disproportionately from the South 
and (within region) from farms. Although her data 
trace complex generational changes in the educa- 
tional distribution of males (controlling for region 
and urbanization), they do not, however, provide 
controls for father’s educational or occupational 
status at the same time. 


4 Although Eckland’s study of over 1,300 college 
freshmen shows that the correlation between social 
class background and intelligence is virtually nil, 
Sewell and Armer’s findings on all high school 
seniors in Wisconsin in 1957 demonstrate that there 
is some relationship between intelligence and the 
relative socioeconomic status of one’s neighbor- 
hood. (See Bruce K. Eckland, “Academic Ability, 
Higher Education, and Occupational Mobility,” 
American Sociological Review, XXX, No. 5 [Octo- 
ber, 1965], 735-46; and William H. Sewell and 
J. Michael Armer, “Neighborhood Context and 
College Plans,” American Sociological Review, 
XXXI, No. 2 [April, 1966], 159-68.) Presumably 
the intelligence-family status correlation would in- 
crease as the cohort under study becomes less deter- 
mined by intellectual selectivity. Although Sewell 
and Armer do show that the percentage of high- 
ability boys from low SES neighborhoods with col- 
lege plans exceeds that of low-ability boys in high 
SES neighborhoods, the latter are over twice as 
likely to have college plans as their low SES 
counterparts. 
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dren from all social strata, we might find 
that low-status sons who have demonstrated 
the ability and motivation to survive the 
initial stages have a better chance of sur- 
viving the final stages than their high- 
status cohorts whose mettle has yet to be 
tested. In light of the expansion of second- 
ary and college enrolments, we would also 
expect these conditional probabilities to 
increase over time. The validity of this 
interpretation can be tested by the data in 
Table 3.. 

Unlike the percentages in Table 2, the 
interpretation of these figures changes for 
different sections of the table. Each cell in 
Section A of Table 3 shows what percentage 
of the men in each age and status cohort 
who got past grade school eventually 
graduated from high school. Section B 
shows what percentage of high school 
graduates had one to three years of college, 
and Section C shows what percentage of 
these college entrants received a degree. 
For example, among the youngest sons with 
poorly educated fathers, 54 per cent of 
those who entered high school eventually 
finished. Of these graduates (Section B), 
31 per cent entered college, and 46 per 
cent of those who entered received a degree 
(Section C). Once again we see, however, 
that the conditional probabilities for sons 
with college-educated fathers are consider- 
ably higher at every stage of education: 
93, 84, and 67 per cent respectively. Close 
inspection of the data in all three sections 
clearly demonstrates in fact that the hy- 
pothesis stated in the preceding paragraph 
is not valid, since in every row of Sections 
A and B (and for the two youngest cohorts 
in Section C) the conditional probabilities 
increase by at least 20 percentage points 
as father’s education improves. The rela- 
tively stable percentages in the bottom 
two rows of Section C suggest that a level- 
ing of life chances during the college years 
may have occurred prior to World War II 
but disappeared again recently. 

That social background has had an in- 
creasing impact on college attendance and 
graduation over time is suggested by the 


TABLE 3 


CONDITIONAL PROBABILITIES OF RESPONDENTS OBTAINING A GIVEN 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION BY AGE AND FATHER’S EDUCATION 





FAtTRER’s EDUCATION . . 
Attainment (Partial Gam- 


Gap (%) | mas: Son’s 


4 
Son’s AGE Less than Some High | High School | Some College poe : a x n 
Eight (%) School Graduate or More co 3 } | ther : of 
(1) (2) (3) (4) { ge 


A. Proportion Graduating from High School Among Those Reaching High School 





/ a! ee Ee eee 53.9 73.2 86.5 
(3,287)* | (3,795) (1,480) 
5 E ETE 52.4 64.2 81.5 
(5,408) (3,525) (1,247) 
45-54, ee 45.6 51.8 79.1 
(3,737) (2,853) (957) 
BS EEE 32.5 39.9 66.6 
(2,611) (1,879) (585) 


arti fase RR — aati a 41am RG f a pe 


Partial Gammas: Son 
Ed. XAge/F. Ed....... + 236 + 361 + .269 





25-34.. cite Peta ee 30.9 39.8 52.4 84.2 
(1,767)t (2,784) (2,178) (1,032) 
kie E E. sien tes dieu tes 35.0 37.0 56.3 75.9 
(3,307) (2 ,262) (1,016) (862) 
r ET. ES 34.1 40.9 43.7 75.9 
(1,711) (1,474) (755) (554) 
aa T: SEE EAE" 42.8 43.6 53.4 63.9 
(850) (750) (390) (308) 
Partial Gammas: Son’s 
Ed. XAge/F. Ed...... — 088 — .024 + 003 -+ 217 


1 | A 45.7 59.7 56.5 66.3 
(562)t (1,115) (669) (867) 
aE | EEEE 47.2 50.0 55.4 75.6 
(807) (936) (573) (654) 
5-54. aaan. 49.5 46.4 43 60.6 
(589) (601) (330) (440) 
Co. er aaoun. 64.3 6.6 53.9 8.9 
(366) (328) (208) (197) 


ee ae e a a 


Partial Gammas: Son’s 
Ed.XAge/F. Ed...... — .145 + .115 + .088 + .071 





* Projected number of respondents entering high school expressed in thousands. 
+ Projected number of respondents graduating from high school expressed in thousands. 
t Projected number of respondents with at least one year of college expressed ir thousands. 
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magnitude and direction of increase in the 
partial Gammas between sons’ and fathers’ 
education across age cohorts Table 3, col. 
6. Since the Gammas in Section B are 
higher than those in Section C for each age 
cohort, we can conclude that father’s status 
affects the chances of going from high 
school to college more than the chances of 
completing college once you are there. 
However, in three of the four age cohorts 
the Gammas in Section A are higher than 
those in either Sections B or C. This sug- 
gests that low family status has been more 
of a handicap in finishing high school once 
you got there than in either entering or 
finishing college. 

Although we expect that these condi- 
tional probabilities would improve over 
time for all status groups at each level of 


education, that is true only for high school : 


graduation. The only status group whose 
conditional probabilities definitely improve 
over time for both college entry and gradu- 
ation is sons of college-educated fathers. 
The percentage of high school graduates 
from the top stratum who went on to col- 
lege increased from 64 to 84 per cent, 
while the percentage of those college en- 
trants who ultimately received a degree rose 
from 59 to 76 per cent (for the 35-44-year- 
olds) but dropped again to 66 per cent for 
the youngest group.” On the other hand, 
the percentage of high school graduates in 
the lowest status group who have gone on 
to college has almost steadily decreased. 

The opposing attainment trends of the 
two extreme status categories result in a 
widening in -the college-attendance and 
college-graduation attainment gaps over 
time. This again supports our earlier con- 
clusion that college aspirations and attain- 


* This drop might be explained by two somewhat 
related phenomena. The first is that attending col- 
lege has been so widely accepted as “the thing to 
do” by members of the upper middle class that 
nearly everyone “goes” somewhere regardless of his 
academic ability, motivation, or desire to finish. 
The second is that many of these boys have the 
financial resources necessary to prolong their un- 
dergraduate careers by taking years off to travel 
abroad or even work in the family business. 
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ments are becoming mass phenomena very 
gradually as high-status norms become 
diffused and assimilated by successively 
lower strata of the society. The widening 
of the gap over time for Sections B and C 
is reflected in the Gammas between son’s 
education and age across status groups. 
High-status boys have plus Gammas over 
time (.217 and .017) while their low-status 
cohorts have reversed (— .088 and — .145). 

While boys with low social origins are 
slowly catching up with their more fortu- 
nate counterparts in terms of basic and 
intermediate levels of education, they are 
falling relatively farther behind the latter’s 
rapid increase in college attendance and 
graduation. It appears, then, that, if any- 
thing, boys with uneducated fathers have 
continued to have only limited chances of 
obtaining the educational credentials neces- 
sary for “getting to the top,” particularly 
in comparison to boys whose fathers had 
already arrived there. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AND RACE 


In view of widespread concern about the 
plight of the American Negro, it is natural 
to ask whether the foregoing findings 
characterize both whites and non-whites. 
Do non-white sons go as far in school as 
white sons when their fathers’ education is 
taken into account??® The Bowman data 
cited earlier tell us that the occupational 
and economic statuses of men in these edu- 
cation categories differ according to both 
region and race. Being white and living in 
the North both improve one’s occupational 
and economic circumstances, given the same 
number of years of schooling. It follows, 
then, that the objective circumstances 
faced by Negro sons in each of these edu- 
cational status categories tend to be poorer 
than those of whites. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the 


1¢ Since the number of non-white fathers with 
either high school or college diplomas was so small 
that reliable cross-tabulations were impossible, it 
was necessary to collapse the parental status cate- 
gories: less than 8 years of schooling, and “some 
high school or more.” 
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data in Table 4 reveal that both race and 
social status influence educational attain- 
ment in all four age cohorts, Since being 
white and having a better-educated father 
are both advantages in reaching all levels 
of schooling, it follows that the sons of 
white, better-educated fathers have’ the 
highest attainment rates. In addition, at- 
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tainment increases over time (except for 
four cases, three of which involve the 
youngest group of non-whites with poorly 
educated fathers). In an era when high 
school graduation is almost taken for 
granted and a bachelor’s degree is by no 
means an exceptional achievement, less 
than three-fourths of all low-status Negroes 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF SONS OBTAINING A GIVEN LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
BY AGE, RACE, AND FATHER’S EDUCATION 


Less than Eight (%) 


FATHER'S Epucation 


Some High School or More (%) 


Son’s AcE 
Non- White White Non-White White 
A. Reaching High School 
25-34........ 71.6 85.2 89.9 96.5 
(684) * (3,285) (462) (6,183) 
3544... 60.7 82.0 72.0 95.9 
(848) (4,751) (326) (5,684) 
45-54........ 42.3 74.8 1.3 3.9 
(752) (4,568) (215) (4,627) 
55-64........ Lez 65.0 61. 8.1 
(586) (3 , 732) (100) (3, 166) 
B. Graduating from High School 

25-34........ 24.2 48.8 58.2 78.0 

35-44. ..00... 25.1 44.2 46.7 70.1 
45-54... 18.1 34.4 28.2 58.9 
55-64........ 6.2 21.9 14.0 45.0 

C. With Some College 

25-34........ 6.0 a 25.6 41.0 

35-44. ....... 10.1 23 17.8 35.0 
45-54. 0000... 4.7 O 17.9 28.7 
§5-64.......,. 2.1 5 4.0 22.8 

D. Graduating From College 

25-34........ 1.0 HY 11.5 25.3 

35—44...’ 4.0 4 8.9 21.7 
45-54........ 1.9 9 5.2 14.6 
55-64... 1.1 7 3.0 12.8 


* Projected base N for the percentage expressed in thousands. 
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reach high school, less than a quarter finish, 
only 6 per cent enter college, and a mere 1 
per cent complete the work necessary for 
their degrees. This college completion rate 
is one twenty-fifth that of their white age 
cohorts with better-educated fathers. 
Although these data clearly reflect the 
social and educational deprivation which 
Negroes and other racial minorities have 
endured, during the past two generations 
social status has come to be a more im- 
portant determinant of educational achieve- 
ment than race. Section B of Table 4 
shows, for example, that until World War 
II whites were more likely to finish high 
school than non-whites, regardless of 
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paternal education. After World War I, 
having a better-educated father was a 
clearer advantage than being white, al- 
though differences between white and non- 
whites continued to persist within each 
education category. During the thirties, 
the’ same patterns of stronger status in- 
fluences became true of entering college, 
but the stronger impact of race on college 
graduation persisted into the forties. The 
influence of paternal education and race 
on rates of educational attainment is com- 
pared in Table 5. - 

The data in Section A of Table 5 show 
that the gap between high- and low-status 
categories has increased for both races 


TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTAINMENT DUE TO FATHER’S EDUCATION AND RACE 


pens aia Some Hicsw SCHOOL Hic Scxoo. GRADUATION Some COLLEGE COLLEGE GRADUATION 
AGE Non-White White Non-White White Non- White White Non-White White 
A. Percentage Difference between Sons with High School or More-Educated Fathers and Sons with 
Fathers Who Did Not Complete Grade School by Son’s Age, Race, and Level of Education 
(from Table 4)* 
25-34... 18.3 1i.3 34.0 30. 19.6 25.3 10.5 17.6 
35-44.... 11.3 13.9 21.6 25.9 7.7 20.0 4.9 14.7 
45-54... 29.0 19.1 10.1 24.4 13.2 16.7 3.3 8.8 
55-64... . 29.8 23.1 7.8 23.1 1.9 13.3 1.9 6.6 
B. Percentage Difference between White and Non-White Sons by Age, Level 
of Education, and Father’s Education (from Table 4) f 
Son’s Ep- 
TORON SOME Hisu ScHoo. HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION SOME COLLEGE COLLEGE GRADUATION 
Father’s Education Father’s Education 
AGE Less Than | Some H.S. | Less Than | Some H.S. | Less Than | Some H.S. | Less Than | Some H.S. 
Eight or More Eight or More Eight or More Eight or More 
25-34... 13.6 6.6 24.6 19.8 9.7 15.4 6.7 13.8 
35-44.. 21.3 23.9 19.1 23.4 5.2 17.4 3.4 12.8 
45-54... 32.5 22.6 16.3 30.7 7.3 10.8 4.0 9.4 
55-64 33.8 27.1 15.7 31.0 7.4 18.8 5.1 9.8 


+ 


* A positive percentage difference indicates that sons with high school or more educated fathers have the advantage. 
t A positive percentage difference indicates that whites have the advantage, 
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over time for all levels of son’s educational 
attainment except high school entrance. At 
this latter level of schooling initially large 
status differences have diminished generally 
over time within both races, although the 
differences among non-whites are generally 
larger than among whites. In terms of high 
school graduation and beyond, however, 
status differences are greater among whites 
than non-whites. Although this suggests 
that having a well-educated father is more 
of an advantage in obtaining a college edu- 
cation if one is white than if he is not, the 
advantage may be due to the greater per- 
centage of college-educated fathers among 
whites in the High School or More category 
than among non-whites. 

Nonetheless, these data continue to re- 
flect a pattern of shifting educational norms 
and opportunities across both racial and 
status lines that is clearly dominated by 
the upper strata of white society. Although 
the realization of norms to attend high 
school and college has gradually crossed 
the color line, Negroes from families who 
have moved into the middle educational 
strata of American society have apparently 
not reaped the same occupational and 
financial benefits from their schooling as 
their white counterparts have. This may 
have resulted in a self- as well as socially 
imposed ceiling on educational aspirations 
and attainments, particularly in the South. 
Although the Bowman data also show that 
having more education has a clear economic 
payoff for both Negroes and whites in both 
North and South, the financial advantage 
that accrues to whites vis-a-vis Negroes 
appears to increase with education in most 
age groups. In addition, if we assume that 
family income has some bearing on son’s 
chances of finishing high school or going to 
college irrespective of paternal education, 
the comparatively lower income of moder- 
ately well-educated Negroes would itself 
inhibit the likelihood of son’s advancing 
his schooling, relative occupational and 
economic returns notwithstanding. 

There is also some support for this in- 
terpretation in the data pertaining to racial 
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differences within status groups (see Table 
5, Section B). There we find that while 
racial differences in reaching high school 
are generally higher among low-status sons, 
the superior educational attainments of 
whites beyond high school are most evident 
among high-status boys. This also suggests 
that race affects attainment at different 
points in the education cycle for different 
status groups. Low-status boys have been 
affected primarily at the fundamental 
levels, while higher-status non-white boys 
have labored under what we have called an 
“aspiration ceiling,” even through their 
college years. The data do show, however, 
that race has had its largest effect at the 
early and most basic stages of education; 
a phenomenon apparently linked primarily 
to the rural South. 

Since we have seen that both race and 
social status independently affect access to 
all levels of education, we would probably 
not be surprised to find that both affect 
the conditional probabilities of going from 
one level to another in similar fashion. Be- 
cause the data are too extensive to present 
in table form and resemble those in Table 
3, we shall mention only salient findings. 
First, In nearly every case the conditional 
probabilities for whites are larger than for 
non-whites. Second, in most cases the 
probabilities for higher-status respondents 
exceed those for men from lower origins. 
Third, for the two youngest age groups the 
conditional probabilities increase with pa- 
ternal education at all but the highest edu- 
cation level of sons (as in Table 4); status 
differences have more effect on school at- 
tainment within racial groups than has race 
within status groups. Fourth, the probabili- 
ties of entering and completing high school 
increase for all four status groups over 
time (as in Table 3), but (aside from one 
exception) with entering and finishing col- 
lege they decrease over time for low-status 
men of Joth races. This, too, parallels our 
previous findings, Although the conditional 
probabilities of entering and completing 
college remain fairly stable over time for 
high-status whites, the influence of status 
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on attainment at all three levels for whites 
definitely increases over time. Because of 
the irregular pattern of conditional proba- 
bilities among older, high-status non-whites, 
the overall pattern of differences due to 
status is similar but not as consistent. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data in this report have provided an 
empirical basis for examining a series of 
issues concerning the patterns of educa- 
tional mobility and attainment among 
American males over the past forty years. 
Contrary to the assumption that the ob- 
served increases in high school and college 
graduation rates during this time have 
particularly benefited boys from the lower 
social strata, we found that the relative 
chances of such boys having reached and 
completed college compared with the sons 
of college-educated fathers have diminished 
over time. Paradoxically, while completion 
rates have continued to rise for all men, 
the probabilities of going to college, given 
that you finished high school, and finishing 
college once you entered, have decreased 
over time for low-status sons. Basically the 
same findings appear for each race sepa- 
rately. For nearly every status and age 
group both the objective and conditional 
probabilities of reaching given educational 
levels are higher for whites than for non- 
whites. There is also considerable evidence 
that status differences have had an increas- 
ingly important effect on post-high school 
attendance even when race is taken into ac- 
count. One illustration of these racial and 
status differences among the youngest age 
cohort is that 63 per cent of the sons of 
white college graduates completed college 
compared with 1 per cent of the non-whites 
with grade school-educated fathers. 

Since these data do not provide controls 
for either region urbanization, or intelli- 
gence of the respondent, it is likely that the 
patterns we have examined would vary as 
we introduced additional explanatory vari- 
ables. Bowman’s data help us to suggest 
(but not demonstrate) that a large part of 
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the depressed attainments of low-status 
sons (both Negro and white) can be traced 
to their Southern and/or rural origins. As 
migration has removed many of the better 
educated and able from the farm to the 
city and from the South to the North, re- 
stricted educational attainments have tend- 
ed to center upon those who remain. 

At the same time educational upgrading 
in the advanced sectors of the scale has 
moved much more rapidly for men from 


‘strata in which large amounts of schooling 


have provided distinctive occupational and 
economic advantages. As these advantages 
are perceived as realistic and desirable by 
members of a given stratum, school comple- 
tion norms develop. As norms for given at- 
tainment levels diffuse throughout the sta- 
tus hierarchy, attainment gaps close. This 
is apparent from our data in terms of high 
school attendance and, to some extent, to 
high school graduation. Accompanying this 
closure at the high school level, however, 
is an increasingly large gap in college at- 
tendance and completion. Only when the 
symbolic and utilitarian values of college 
are recognized by members of the lower 
strata will their aspirations and rates of at- 
tendance rise and the initial gap begin to 
close. Although the marked expansion of 
community college facilities may provide 
one institutional means for closing this gap, 
the shift from a widening to a diminishing 
college attendance gap is not likely until 
high school completion rates for low-status 
youth increase substantially. While this 
principle of establishing and diffusing edu- 
cational attainment norms from the upper 
strata appears to be valid in terms of high 
school attendance and graduation, its com- 
plete applicability in relation to college 
graduation at present seem quite uncertain. 
Whether the creation or realization of col- 
lege aspirations in more than token propor- 
tions will someday. reach what begins to 
look hike the “perpetual poor” may seem 
unlikely on the basis of the increasing at- 
tainment gaps evident in these data. 
Nonetheless, Davis reminds us that oc- 
cupational destinations and formal educa- 
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tion appear to be more closely linked today 
than forty years ago. To what extent these 
educational trends may affect subsequent 
patterns of occupational mobility is not yet 
certain. What seems likely, however, is that 
there are apt to be few cases of sharp up- 
ward occupational mobility among present- 
day sons with poorly educated fathers and 
a possible increase in “status inheritance” 
within the highest and lowest strata of so- 
ciety. Unless a more concerted effort is 
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made to create and stimulate more mean- 
ingful opportunities for the people caught 
in the bottom strata, however, what now 
seems like a paradox is likely to evolve into 
a social dilemma which neither indifference, 
hostility, nor legislative reaction will be 
able to ameliorate. The urban riots and de- 
struction of recent summers strongly indi- 
cate, in fact, that this dilemma may al- 
ready be upon us. 
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Path Consistency in Directed Graphs and Social Structure’ > 


Dorrian Apple Sweetser 


ABSTRACT 


Internal order, or congruity of relationships, affects whether a social structure can exist 
and be effective. It should be possible to state “rules of combination” to describe internal 
order. The specific structures investigated are triadic kinship structures. Directed graphs 
provide a suitable, content-free means for stating rules of combination. Erroneous applica- 
tions of the theory of balance in signed digraphs to kinship ties are pointed out. A rule of 
combination is formulated called “consistency of point-disjoint paths,” which applies to 
the distribution of authority and respect, and conversely of informality, in kinship struc- 
tures. The rule is used to generate a successful- prediction of the relations of mother’s 
brother, mother, and ego. The effect of path consistency on the holders of positions, and 


the bearing this has on order, are discussed. 


Social structure is defined here as the 
form taken by persisting sets of relation- 
ships in groups. The kind of social struc- 
ture considered in detail is kinship struc- 
ture, and the data used concern the distri- 
bution of authority. 

The elements of structure are positions 
and relationships between positions. A “‘po- 
sition” is distinguished from transient ties 
by virtue of the fact that positions endure, 
though the holders change. A relationship is 
considered to be present between two posi- 
tions if each has rights and obligations 
specifically involving the other and if there 
is a certain minimum amount of interac- 
tion between the positions. 

The major hypothesis of structural the- 
ory is that structures are not free to vary 
indefinitely, either as to number of posi- 
tions or as to the distribution or content of 


*An earlier version of some of these ideas ap- 
peared in “Cross-National Study of Kinship Ties: 
Theoretical and Methodological Problems” (paper 
presented at the 6th World Congress of Sociology, 
Evian, France, September 10, 1966). The work was 
supported in part by a National Science Founda- 
tion grant entitled “Family Interaction and Ecol- 
ogy.” Cross-cultural data on the mother’s brother’s 
role used in the paper were collected under a grant- 
in-aid of research from the Social Science Research 
Council. I have recently learned that James A. 
Davis, in an unpublished paper, has independently 
used the term “path consistency” to refer to con- 
sistency of direct and indirect links in interpersonal 
triangles, 


the relationships. For example, some struc- 
tures appear to operate smoothly, while 
others are inefficient and vulnerable. Or, in 
surveying the structures of a sample of 
groups of a certain kind, it will be found 
that one kind of structure is present while 
others which are hypothetically possible 
are in fact rare, or absent. Following Ho- 
mans, it is convenient to look for con- 
straints on structural variability in either 
the group’s task and environment, or in- 
ternally.? In this paper, only internal con- 
straints will be investigated, specifically 
the compatibility of the content of rela- 
tionships. 


RULES OF COMBINATION 


This internal order, this combinatorial 
aspect of social structure, is so much taken 
for granted in sociology that it is almost a 
truism. However, far from being a common- 
place, the combinatorial aspect of social 
structure is something which at present we 
know very little about. We cannot state 
the rules of combination which produce or- 
der in multiple relationships in an abstract, 
content-free way which would allow them 
to be tested over a wide range of diverse 
structures, 

For this task, an abstract, content-free 
notational and mathematical system suited 


* George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950). 
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to the representation of structure is essen- 
tial. Directed graphs, or digraphs, fit the 
requirements.” The elements of digraphs 
are points and directed lines. Digraphs can 
represent the simultaneous relations among 
a number of positions. They can depict 
compound roles, in which different rela- 
tions emanate from one position. Such com- 
pound roles are common in social structure 
and are probably crucial to its order. Fur- 
thermore, they can be used when data on 
relationships are in the form of nominal or 
ordinal scales, as well as interval scales. 


BALANCE IN KINSHIP STRUCTURES 


Heider’s theory of cognitive balance, 
which has been formalized in terms of 
signed digraphs by Harary, Norman, and 
Cartwright, is an example of what is called 
in this paper a rule of combination, that is, 
an abstract statement of workable, orderly 
combinations of qualities in relationships.‘ 
In Heider’s theory, a triad is said to be bal- 
anced if all relationships are positive or if 
two are negative. Thus, if we take the point 
of view of person A, and if A likes B, B 
likes X, and A likes X, the situation is bal- 
anced. On the other hand, if A likes B, B 
dislikes X, and A likes X, the situation is 
unbalanced. A is prompted by the resulting 
tension to change his orientation toward X 
or toward B. In the formalization of this 
theory by Harary, Norman, and Cart- 
wright, the idea of balance is generalized 
so that it can be applied to more than three 
relationships; they have also provided sev- 
eral ways of calculating the extent to which 
balance is present. 

Berger, Cohen, Snell, and Zelditch® and 
Davis® reviewed the findings of a number 
of studies to ascertain whether the theory 


* Frank Harary, Robert Z. Norman, and Derwin 
Cartwright, Structural Models: An Introduction 
to the Theory of Directed Graphs (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965). See also Joseph Berger, 
Bernard P., Cohen, J. Laurie Snell, and Morris Zel- 
ditch, Jr., Types of Formalization in Small Group 
Research (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1962), 
ch. ii, 


“Harary et al., op. cit. (n. 3), chap. xiii. | 
5 Berger et al., op. cit. (n. 3). 
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of balance was relevant. Their surveys in- 
dicate that balance is relevant to the distri- 
bution of and changes in likes and dislikes 
in fluid group situations, such as clique for- 
mation. 

Freilich and Flament® have endeavored 
to use the theory of balance in signed di- 
graphs to state certain observations about 
the distribution of authority and closeness 
in kinship structures, For example, both 
writers have dealt with the presumed oppo- 
sition between the relationship of a male 
ego with his mother’s brother and the rela- 
tionship of ego with his father: where the 
mother’s brother is a figure of authority 
who is respected, the father has been said 
to be a friendly counselor and confidant, 
and where the mother’s brother is the coun- 
selor.and confidant, the father is the au- 
thority figure. 

As will be noted later in this paper, the 
notion that these particular roles are in- 
deed contrasting is not supported by the 
evidence. However, a more fundamental 
defect in Freilich’s and Flament’s use of 
balance theory is that the relationships to 
which they endeavor to apply it violate a 
major requirement of balance theory, 
namely, that the qualities designated by 
plus and minus must be true opposites, not 
merely a pair of distinctive states.? Like 
and dislike, love and hate, are opposite 
qualities in that they are intrinsically con- 
trasting; respect and informality, or au- 
thority and closeness, are not. Liking is a 
cohesive quality; dislike a divisive quality; 
and the fundamental idea in balance theory 
is that of alignment and cleavage. Respect 


* James A. Davis, “Structural Balance, Mechani- 
cal Solidarity, and Interpersonal Relations,” Ameri- 
con Journal of Sociology, LX VIII (January, 1963), 
444-62, 


* Morris Freilich, “The Natural Triad in Kinship 
and Complex Systems,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXIX (August, 1964), 529-40. 


® Claude Flament, Applications of Graph Theory 
to Group Structure (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1963), 125-26. 


? Berger et al., op. cit. (n. 3), p. 26; Harary et 
al., op. cit. (n. 3), pp. 339-40. 


DIRECTED GRAPHS AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


and informality pertain to a different mode 
of differentiation in structures. 

Freilich describes a “natural triad” in 
kinship structures and other group situa- 
tions which consists of three roles, one of 
which is on a lower level of status than the 


other two. Instances he cites of triads in- 


kinship structure are father-mother’s broth- 
er-ego; father’s sister-mother and mother’s 
sister-ego; and ego and the two sets of 
grandparents. One of the high-status roles 
has legitimate authority over the lowest 
role, and “the dominant type of sentiment 
in the relationship [is] negative.’ In the 
relation of the other high-status role to the 
lowest role, the status differences are min- 
imized and the sentiment is positive. 

Freilich then applies the theory of bal- 
ance to these triads and points out that if 
they are balanced, then either there must 
be no relation between the two high-status 
positions, or the relation must be negative. 
Actually, there is no evidence of a relation- 
ship in the studies he cites. In discussing 
the possible unbalanced situation in which 
the relation between the two high-status 
positions is positive, he reasons that if one 
of the relations were to change so that the 
triad were balanced, “the natural triad be- 
comes a basically different form. ... We 
may therefore expect the system to set up 
‘barriers to change. “1 On this and other 
grounds he arrives at the conclusion that 
sociocultural systems are usually unbal- 
anced. 

The writer produced the study of grand- 
parents cited by Freilich, and has also 
carried out a cross-cultural study of the 
role of the mother’s brother. The cross-cul- 
tural data on these relationships support 
the idea that if distinctively warm and pos- 
itive relations exist, they will be located on 
the side where there is less or no authority. 
However, the cross-cultural data definitely 
contradict Freilich’s statement that the re- 


1 Freilich, of. cit. (n. 7), p. 531. . 
€ Ibid., p. 537. 
£ Dorrian Apple, “The Social Structure of 


Grandparenthood,” American Anthropologist, 
LVIII (August, 1956), 656-63. 
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lations on the other side are negative, in 
the way required if the idea of balance is to 
be applied. The opposite. of positive feel- 


- ings would be something like antagonism or 


dislike, but all that the ethnographic re- 
ports show is that respect or formality is 
manifested by the low-status person to- 
ward the high-status person who has au- 
thority over him. 

The same difficulty exists in Flament’s 
restatement in terms of balanced digraphs 
of some of Lévi-Strauss’ remarks about the 
quartet of father, mother’s brother, mother, 
and ego.!3 Lévi-Strauss contrasted the re- 
lations of ego with father and with moth- 
er’s brother as involving, on the one hand, 
authority and respect and, on the other, fa- 
miliarity and tenderness; on one hand 
“free and familiar” relations, on the other 
“hostility, antagonism, or reserve.”4* Fla- 
ment’s translation of these remarks into 
balanced digraphs assumes that authority 
always provokes openly negative feelings, 
and the cases that Lévi-Strauss cites do not 
meet this requirement. 


AUTHORITY AND PATH CONSISTENCY 


It appears that, while the theory of bal- 
ance may correctly describe the formation 
of alliances and cleavages in fluid, non- 
hierarchical situations, it is not suited to 
the description of alignments in hierarchical 
situations involving legitimate authority. 
In particular, it is unsuited to the rather 
broad array of data on kinship structures 
which are differentiated along lines of re- 
spect and informality. 

To account for the distribution of au- 
thority in such triads, a rule of combina- 
tion called “consistency of point-disjoint 
paths” is proposed: A triad is path-con- 
sistent if the point-disjoint paths between 
any lowest point and any next higher su- 
perior point are consistent. The role is 
meant to apply to complete triads, that is, 
to triads in which all possible relations be- 
tween positions occur. 


‘% Flament, of. cit. (n. 8). 


% Claude Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1963), pp. 41, 44. 
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Some definitions are in order. Two dif- 
ferent paths in a digraph are point-disjoint 
if the only points they have in common are 
those at the beginning and the end.*5 Thus, 
between any two points in a complete triad, 
there is a pair of point-disjoint paths, 
since there are both a direct line between 
them and a line going by way of the third 
point, A point is superior to another if it 
represents a position with authority over 
the other. The rule recognizes three modes 
of relationship between a pair of positions: 
superior; its reverse, inferior; and neutral, 
that is, a relation involving neither superi- 
ority nor inferiority. 

The height of a point is defined in terms 
of its outdegree of authority relations; ina 
triad, a position may have authority over 
two other positions, one other, or none. 
Thus, the outdegree of a point may be 2, 1, 
or 0. Two, or all three, points in a triad 
may have the same outdegree of authority 
relations. A lowest point is one whose out- 
degree is not higher than that of any other 
point. A next higher superior point is one 
which has authority over the lowest point 
and whose outdegree ranks just above that 
of the lowest point. 

The rule states that the direct path be- 
tween the two points specified will be con- 
sistent with the point-disjoint path. ‘“Con- 
sistent” means that the third point in the 
triad will be superior to both or to neither. 
In other words, the third point will not be 
superior to one of the pair but not to the 
other. 

Among the possible triads with at least 
one relationship of superiority-inferiority, 
there are thus three path-consistent forms: 
(1) B is superior to C, and A is superior to 
both B and C, (2) B is superior to C, and 
A has a “neutral” (non-authoritative) rela- 
tion to both B and C, and (3) B is superior 
to C and also to A, while A and C have a 
neutral relation. 

The remainder of this paper deals mostly 
with the first two of these triads. They can 
be summarized by stating that positions 
connected by a two-step authority path 


"€ Harary et al., op. cit. (n. 3), p. 244-45. 
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will also be connected by a direct authority 
path, while a position that is neutrally re- 
lated to another position which is superior 
to a third will also be neutrally related to 
the third. 

These triads can be illustrated with 
cross-cultural data. Previous research pro- 
duced evidence that, instead of the grand- 
parent-grandchild relationship being uni- 
versally close and warm, as had been pre- 
viously assumed, this kind of relationship 
only appeared when grandparents no longer 
exercised authority over the parental gen- 
eration.® In all cases parents had author- 
ity over children. Nearly all the cases fell 
into one of two types: either the grandpar- 
ents had authority over both of the other 
kinship positions, or over neither. Very few 
societies were found in which grandparents 
had authority over one position but not 
over the other. In other words, the common 
triads observed were those in which the 
point-disjoint paths between low and high 
positions did not carry contradictory infor- 
mation about the status of the three posi- 
tions. 

The idea of path consistency is also illus- 
trated by the change in the role of women 
in societies such as Japan, in which an ex- 
tended family is giving way to some extent 
to independent nuclear families.17 Where 
the husband is dominated by the claims of 
the family, and the husband dominates the 
wife, it is no surprise to find the wife is also 
dominated by her mother-in-law. When the 
claims of the family on the husband lessen, 
there appears to be a move toward more 
equality in the husband-wife relationship 
and at the same time a less submissive atti- 
tude on the part of the wife toward her 
mother-in-law. Path consistency is relevant 
here on the grounds that the domination of 
the wife by her mother-in-law is consistent 
with the family’s domination of the hus- 
band, and when the latter weakens, so does 
the former. 

Another illustration of path consistency 


18 Apple, op. cit. (n. 12). 
"R, P. Dore, City Life in Japan (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1963), p. 157. 
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is Stephens’ report from a cross-cultural 
sample that if adult sons must defer to 
fathers, wives must likewise defer to hus- 
bands.!8 The two “deference” scales were 
positively, though moderately, correlated. 
Since mothers usually did not receive def- 
erence from adult sons, this illustration ap- 
pears to fit the third path-consistent triad, 
that in which B is superior to both C and 
A, while C and A have a neutral relation- 
ship. 


PATH CONSISTENCY: A PREDICTION 


If structures follow rules of combination, 
and if consistency of point-disjoint paths 
is such a rule of combination, then in a 
sample of a given kind of triad, structures 
with path consistency ought to be con- 
siderably more common than those without 
path consistency. Furthermore, it should 
be possible to predict how one relationship 
will vary with another. Accordingly, once 
the notion of path consistency had been 
formulated, its usefulness was tested by 
deducing and then testing an empirical 
prediction about kinship structures, At the 
time the test was made, the rule was less 
developed and stated that, in a hierarchical 
triad, all point-disjoint paths between two 
points are equivalent, in that each conveys 
the same effect or influence.1® The predic- 
tion has to do with the role of the mother’s 
brother in kinship structures. 

Until recently, all explanatory discussion 
of the relationship of this often-important 
relative toward his sister’s son have been 
simply elaborations of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
original statement.2° He described the role 
in terms of its contrast with that of the 
father in certain African societies: Where 
the mother’s brother played a close and 
indulgent “male mother” role with his 


* William N. Stephens, The Family in Cross- 
Cultural Perspective (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., 1963), p. 327. 


“Cross-National Study of Kinship Ties,” op. 
cit, (n. 1). 


* A, R. Radcliffe-Brown, “The Mother’s Brother 
in South Africa,” South African Journal of Sci- 
ence, XXI (1924), 542-55. 
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sister’s son, the father wielded family 
authority and the son behaved respectfully 
toward him; and where the mother’s 
brother had authority, the father was close. 
This contrast has been elaborated into a 
general explanatory principle to explain 
the mother’s brother’s relationship to his 
sister’s son by Homans,” Homans and 
Schneider,?? and Lévi-Strauss.” According 
to their explanation, there is an inherent 
contrast in the roles of father and mother’s 
brother toward the son: If the mother’s 
brother is an authoritative, respected rela- 
tive, the father will be close; if the former 
is close, the latter will be the duthority 
figure. 

Curiously, this fundamental assumption 
of contrast in these masculine roles, on 
which such elaborate chains of reasoning 
about family relations have been based, has 
only recently been subjected to cross-cul- 
tural test, and the test does not confirm it. 
Evidence has been presented that there are 
a substantial number of societies in which 
both the father and mother’s brother have 
authority, though in different areas, over 
boys.24 Three categories rather than two 
seem to be needed for the mother’s brother’s 
role: authoritative (avunculi potestas), in- 
dulgent, and a new category called “re- 
spected and responsible.” Thus it is im- 
possible to predict this role on the basis of 
a contrast with that of the father. 

If the role of the mother’s brother toward 
ego can vary independently from that of 
the father, with what, then, is it associated? 
If path consistency is a valid rule of com- 


= Homans, op. cit. (n. 2), pp. 252-59. 


= George C. Homans and David M. Schneider, 
Marriage, Authority, and Final Causes: A Study 
of Unilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage (Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 57-59. 


* Lévi-Strauss, op. cit. (n. 14). 


* Dorrian Apple Sweetser, “On the Incompatibil- 
ity of Duty and Affection: A Note on the Role of 
the Mother’s Brother,” American Anthropologist 
LXVIII (August, 1966), 1009-13. “Mother’s broth- 
er” is not a distinctive position in all societies, and 
this report also describes the conditions under 
which there will be a distinctive position for this 
relative. 
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bination in this situation, then the role of 
the mother’s brother toward the son ought 
to vary with that of the mother’s brother 
toward the mother, (Lévi-Strauss makes 
the same prediction but in connection with 
the erroneous idea that the father-son and 
mother’s brother-son relationships will al- 
ways be contrasting.) Assuming that the 
mother is to some degree superior to the 
boy, then if the mother’s brother has some 
authority over the boy, one would expect 
him to have some authority over the 
mother. If he has none over the son, being 
close and indulgent, he should have no au- 
thority over the mother. 

Data from the “Ethnographic Atlas” 
were used to test this hypothesis.25 Matri- 
local societies, or those with only matri- 
lineal kin groups, would not allow an un- 
biased test of the hypothesis, since it is 
already known that in such societies the 
mother’s brother is likely to have some 
responsibility for his sister and her house- 
hold and also to be an authority figure for 
the boy. Consequently, the hypothesis was 
tested only with data from patrilocal so- 
cieties with patrilineal kin groups. 

The “Ethnographic Atlas” includes four 
variables which reflect some continuing, 
practical, instrumental interest in the 
mother after her marriage on the part of 
her family, thus requiring a kind of super- 
visory interest on the part of the mother’s 
brother and, by inference, some authority 
over the mother. These variables are: 

1. The custom of bride-price or bride- 
service. These substantial material con- 
siderations are not only a recompense to 
the bride’s family but also put a premium 
on her satisfactory performance as a wife, 
lest repayment be required (as is the rule 


* George P. Murdock, “Ethnographic Atlas,” 
Ethnology, I (January, 1962), 113-34, and subse- 
quent issues. The selection of the sample of societies 
is described in Dorrian Apple Sweetser, “Avoid- 
ance, Social Affiliation, and the Incest Taboo,” 
Ethnology, V (July, 1966), 304-16. See also Sweet- 
ser, “On the Incompatibility of Duty and Affec- 
tion,” of. cit. (n. 24). 
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in some instances) or the marriage be dis- 
rupted before the payment or service is 
complete. 

2. The type of residential family group, 
whether a large extended family, a small 
extended family, or independent nuclear 
family. It is assumed here that in the former 
case the new household is, so to speak, 
totally immersed in the husband’s kin 
group, while in the latter two there is more 
chance for the wife’s family to be im- 
portant. 

3. Preferential marriage with the moth- 
er’s brother’s daughter. This custom must 
encourage an instrumental interest in the 
mother and her son on the part of the 
mother’s family. 

4, The presence of matrilineal kin groups 
in addition to patrilineal kin groups. When 
such groups are present, the wife’s kin have 
an added formal importance for the wife 
and her children. 

In the patrilocal societies with patrilineal 
kin groups, these four items were found to 
form a Guttman scale, with a reproduci- 
bility of .92. Error types were assigned to 
scale types by Ford’s method.?6 

Table 1 lists the societies in the sample, 
classified by the degree of supervisory in- 
terest of the mother’s brother and by the 
type of relationship between mother’s 
brother and ego. The Mann-Whitney U- 
test, one-tailed, corrected for ties, when 
applied to these data rejected the null 
hypothesis at less than the .01 level. Since 
the idea of path consistency in hierarchical 
structures had thus led to a successful pre- 
diction, the likelihood is enhanced that it 
is indeed a rule of combination. 


DISCUSSION 


Essentially, the combinatorial rule of 
path consistency means that a person in a 
certain position presents the same face to 
persons in different positions and that this 


* Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley Jr., and 
Jackson Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Anal- 
ysis (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1954), pp. 290-91). 
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is necessary for order in social structure. 
Although path consistency has been tested 
only in relation to hierarchical structure, 
it may be that it applies to other modes of 
relationship as well. 

Path consistency has been presented as 
a rule of combination, that is, as a specifi- 
cation of combinations of relationships 
which possess internal order or structural 
congruity, which are workable, in other 
words. Put people into a set of positions 
which have internal order, and they carry 
out the duties of the positions; put them 
into a set of positions which lack internal 
order, and the structure changes in the 
direction of order, or falls apart. 

This raises the question of what path 
consistency does for the holders of positions 
in a structure. First, it may prevent a kind 
of cognitive confusion about authority. 
Such confusion would doubtless exist if 
different images, so to speak, of the holders 
of positions came over the different lines 
of relationship, 

Second, it may help to preserve the 
status of higher positions. If one of the 
connections of the lower position to the 
higher were less demanding or more re- 
warding, it might lead to efforts on the 
part of the subordinate to subvert the 
other connection. Or, if there were more 
than one position with the same outdegree 
of authority, there is an occasion for 
conflict. 

Third, the interest of the linking position 
may be Involved in how the highest and 
lowest points are connected. The fact that 
there exists a pair of point-disjoint paths 
between two points means by definition 
that at least one other position is intimately 
involved in the connection between the 
two points. 

Nadel proposed that what he called the 
“triadization of relationships” was the 
“crucial juncture in the coherence and 
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orderliness of social structures.”’?’ Triadi- 
zation comes about when a dyadic relation- 
ship is of interest to third parties, and this 


TABLE 1 


DEGREE OF SUPERVISORY INTEREST OF MOTH- 
ER’S BROTHER TOWARD SISTER, BY TYPE OF 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MOTHER’S BROTH- 
ER AND SISTER’S SON, IN TWENTY-NINE 
PATRILOCAL SOCIETIES WITH PATRILINEAL 
KIN GROUPS 


RELATIONSHI? OF MOTRER'S 


DEGREE OF Brotser To SON 
SUPERVISORY 
INTEREST 
Respected * Close 
ea ee TS Mbundu 
Murngin 
5 ee Albanians Lolo 
Araucanians 
Lovedu 
Mende 
ya ee Chagga Azande 
Ganda Coorg 
Ila Fang 
Monguor Kapauku 
uo 
Nama Hottentot 
Nuer 
Orokaiva 
Shilluk 
Somali 
Tallensi 
Tikopia 
Wolof 
| eer tees Mongo 
Thonga 
1 EEFT ETOT, Toda Tiv 
Wogeo 


* All but one of these is the “respected and responsible” 
type; one (Ila) is the avunculi potestas type. : 


in turn may come about in several ways. 
Path consistency appears to be one of 
these ways. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL oF NURSING 
AND 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


2S. F. Nadel, The Theory of Social Structure 
(Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 86-87. 


Social and Cultural Pluralism as a Concept 
in Social System Analysis’ 


Marie R. Haug 


ABSTRACT 


Cultural pluralism as an analytic concept is explored through re-analysis of A Cross Polity 
Survey data on 114 world polities. An Index of Pluralism is devised, utilizing various 
measures of cultural differences. Degree of pluralism is found to have a linear relationship 
with a series of demographic, communication, economic, and political variables. Large 
geographic size and a thinly scattered and illiterate population are related to pluralism level 
as a dependent variable, whereas pluralism in turn has consequences for low per capita GNP 
and political instability. The relationship of pluralism to these structural variables argues 
for its conceptual value in social system analysis. 


Cultural pluralism has in recent years 
commanded the attention of a number of 
sociologists and anthropologists concerned 
with the relationship of diverse groups 
within a particular society. Following the 
formulation of the concept by J. S. Furnival 
some decades ago,” various attempts have 
been made to specify the nature of a 
“plural society” and determine appropriate 
theoretical and empirical referents.? 

The term “pluralism” has been used in 
political science to describe an “open so- 
ciety” in which individuals and groups have 
political freedom and may safely express 
disparate views and bring diverse pressures 
to bear on government. This definition is 
irrelevant to the issues being debated in 
sociology and anthropology, although it is 
sometimes confused with them. Our atten- 


1The assistance of Richard Schermerhorn and 
Leo A. Despres in the preparation of this paper is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


27, S$. Furnival, Colonial Policy and Practice 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1948). 


®See, eg. M. G. Smith, “Social and Cultural 
Pluralism,” Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, LXXXIII (January, 1957), 763-77; 
Charles Wagley, “Discussion of M. G. Smith’s 
Paper,” Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, LXXXII (January, 1957), 779; Pierre 
Van den Berghe, “Teward a Sociology of Africa,” 
in Van den Berghe (ed.), Africa, Social Problems 
of Change and Conflict (San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1965). 


tion is on the interrelationships between 
groups which are distinct by virtue of cul- 
tural or other differences, and which yet 
are combined in some fashion in a societal 
system. 

This theoretical concern is by no means 
new, being essentially a restatement in 
contemporary terms of a long-standing 
problem: the adequate explanation of social 
system integration in the face of individual 
and group diversity. 

In Furnival’s original formulation, a 
plural society consisted of sharply differ- 
entiated cultural groups bound together 
chiefly by a common economic link, the 
market. His mode! was the colonial system, 
a setting in which he worked as an econo- 
mist. M. G. Smith, on the other hand, has 
suggested that cultural variations are not 
a sufficient condition for pluralism, since 
such variations could describe a merely 
heterogeneous society. To Smith, a plural 
society must contain differences among 
cultural groups in their basic institutions, 
such as “kinship, education, religion, prop- 
erty and economy, recreation and certain 
sodalities.”* Further, such differences 
should produce incompatibility, with the 
society held together only by power con- 
centrated in the hands of one cultural 
section. 

To this, Braithwaite counters that “every 


t Smith, of. cit., p. 769. 
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society has pluralistic aspects,”® charging 
Smith with underrating normative integra- 
tion as the crucial variable in social system 
analysis. In effect, Braithwaite concludes 
that pluralism is but another form of social 
stratification and thus hardly worth con- 
sidering as a critical differentiating charac- 
teristic between societies. 

Implicit in these discussions is the un- 
resolved question of whether pluralism is 
a total condition which either characterizes 
a society or does not; or, alternatively, is 
a matter of degree, as Van den Berghe 
claims,® permitting societies to be ranged 
along some scale of pluralism. 

Thus the pluralism controversy con- 
cerns the appropriate conditions for speci- 
fying a society as plural, whether pluralism 
is a dichotomous or continuous variable, 
the nature of the integrative mechanism 
which explains cohesion in a plural society, 
and indeed whether cultural pluralism is 
a useful concept in system analysis at all. 

The resolution of some of these issues 
might be advanced if there were some 
systematic collection and examination of 
cross-cultural data, in a study specifically 
addressed to uncovering the characteristics 
and dynamics of plural societies. Unfor- 
tunately, no such research is presently on 
the horizon. However, data in a recent 
volume by Banks and Textor?” offer a 
temporary substitute, and have been re- 
analyzed for tentative answers to two 
questions: (1) Can societies be allocated 
to varying levels of pluralism, and, if so, 
(2) are there systematic differences among 
such societies in critical structural vari- 
ables? Positive answers will imply that 
pluralism is a meaningful concept which 
should be taken into account in social 
system analysis. : 


"Lloyd Braithwaite, “Social Stratification and 
Cultural Pluralism,” Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, LXXXIII (January, 1957), 
821. 


* Van den Berghe, op. cit. 


7 Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A Cross 
Polity Survey (Cambridge, Mass,: M.I.T. Press, 
1963). 
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Before tackling these problems, however, 
some brief comments are in order on the 
nature of the data in Banks and Textor. 
A Cross Polity Survey is a volume consist- 
ing of 118 pages of explanatory material 
and some 1,260 pages of computer printout, 
showing the relationship between 57 vari- 
ables for a total universe of the 115 inde- 
pendent polities in the world as of 1963.8 

The authors state candidly that “the 
printout does not represent any theory,’ 
claiming that the purpose is to generate 
rather than to test hypotheses. The dis- 
claimer of theory, of course, is not com- 
pletely true. The choice of variables for 
consideration in the analysis, for example, 
is based on political assumptions and leans 
heavily on Gabriel Almond’s concepts, such 
as political enculturation, interest aggrega- 
tion by various types of groups, and the 
like.4° Two-thirds of the variables selected 
are in the political dimension, with the 
remainder in the areas of demography, 
economics, and communications. Only 
three variables are sociological: homoge- 
neity of language, religion, and race, with 
language differences selected by the authors 
as the sole measure of cultural variations. 
In addition, the selection of categories 
within variables, and the “coding” of poli- 
ties into categories, are determined, in the 
authors’ own words, by “the more or less 
value-laden distinctions of Western politi- 
cal science.” 

Further, the decision to include only 
independent nations eliminates areas still 
in the process of freeing themselves from 
colonial or external rule. The result is the 
exclusion of Guiana and Zanzibar but the 
inclusion of Luxembourg in the analysis. 
Unfortunately for the purposes of this 


° However, some data coded were compiled at 
an earlier date, chiefly in the period 1960-62. 


? Banks and Textor, of. cit., p. 11. 


1 Gabriel A. Almond, “A Functional Approach 
to Comparative Politics,’ in Gabriel A. Almond 
and James S. Coleman (eds.), The Politics of the 
Developing Areas (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). 


2 Banks and Textor, op. cit., p. 83. 
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paper, a number of colonial areas which 
would undoubtedly be in the plural cate- 
gory are left out as a result. 
Notwithstanding these various short- 
comings and caveats, it was possible to 
rework the Survey data for the purposes of 
this paper, by referring to the original cod- 
ing values assigned to each polity for each 
of the fifty-seven variables. This raw 
material, rather than the some 9,000 tables 
of association printed out in the text, forms 
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No. 16. Religion: Religious institutions are 
among the basic collectivities cited by 
Smith as resulting in pluralism if in- 
compatible institutional differences ex- 
ist, and thus this variable is included, 
although it concerns differences only, 
not incompatibilities. 

No. 32. Sectionalism: The Survey authors de- 
scribe this variable as geographical, 
but indicate it may reflect elements 
of communalism or tribalism, and it 
is thus included as a possible meas- 


TABLE 1 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VARIABLES INCLUDED IN THE INDEX OF PLURALISM: 
YULES Q AND LEVEL OF STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE* 


Variables Language Race 
LANGUAGE td Sail a eae Q=—.03 
p< 
RACES ie oe Sad Ole Re tes Ske Sed ee ec 
Reline os. pecs honseur site be la eo 
Scctiona lst crese eranan ea aeaea 


Non-associa- 


Religion Sectionalism tional Groups 

Q=.57 =i O= .73 

p= .002 P< .001 p<.001 

ey = .23 = .13 Q= .24 
p<.30 ~<.70 p<.30 
PEA EEN = .45 O= .49 
p=.025 | p=.01 
data PEENE meh | eee wig a QO= .58 

p= .004 


* Yules Q is a measure of strength of association in the 2 X 2 case. Q values and significance levels have been 
calculated from Banks and Textor, of. cit., unpaged computer printout. This contains tables and probability values 
only where such values are at the .15 level or less. Thus calculations in other instances are from raw data also avail- 


able in the unpaged printout. 


the sole basis for the analysis now de- 
scribed. 


METHOD 


As a measure of the pluralism level of 
each polity, relevant variables were com- 
bined into an Index of Pluralism, Unfor- 
tunately, only five of the fifty-seven var- 
lables available qualified as indicators of 
pluralism for inclusion in the Index. 


No. 18. Language: Linguistic heterogeneity is 
the only measure of cultural diversity 
in the Survey, according to the au- 
thors, and as such offers the chief 
available clue to cultural differences. 

No. 17. Race: This variable is included on 

. the grounds that racial differences 
where they occur may exacerbate cul- 
tural variations, or that cultural dif- 
ferences may grow up around racial 
cleavages. 


ure of cultural diversity in an addi- 
tional dimension. 

No. 35. Interest Articulation by Non-assocta- 
tional Groups: Kinship, lineage, eth- 
nic, regional, and religious groups are 
included in the non-associational cate- 
gozy; to the extent these are involved 
in political life, there is an indication 
of salient cultural differences along 
still another institutional dimension... 


The pattern of interrelationship between 
these variables is available in the Survey 
and shows that racial heterogeneity is the 
only one not associated at the .05 level of 
significance with any other (see Table 1). 
Race thus emerges as a unique dimension, 
while the other variables appear to form 
a cluster. The associations are moderate 
to strong and in a positive direction, as 
measured by Yules Q; that is, heterogeneity 
in religion or language, more extreme 
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sectionalism, and more frequent interest 
articulation by non-associational groups 
tend to occur jointly. 

Construction of the Index from these 
elements was limited by the original coding 
categories. As a best approximation, a 
simple arithmetic summation was used, 
with numerical values assigned as shown in 
Table 2. This scheme gives greater weight 
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weight. In any event, the Index is intended 
only as a heuristic device to estimate 
pluralism levels, with no claim made to 
precision. 

By summing the appropriate numerical 
values assigned to each polity, a scale with 
a theoretical range from 0 (non-plural) to 
8 (highly plural) is possible. A polity with 
a score of 0 is homogeneous in language, 


TABLE 2 
PLURALISM INDEX CONSTRUCTION 


Variable 


[Language oori eor ra basa s A. 


Numerical 


Coding Category Value 


Homogeneous (majority of 85% or more, 
no significant single minority) 


jam) 


B. Weakly heterogeneous (majority of 85% 


or rn significant minority of 15% or 
less 


. Strongly heterogeneous (no single group 


of 85% or more) 


. Homogeneous (90% or more of one race) 
. Heterogeneous (less than 90% of one race) 
. Homogeneous (80 to 85% predominance 


of one religion) 


. Heterogeneous (no religion 80 to 85% pre- 


dominant)* 


. Extreme (one or more groups with ex- 


treme sectional feeling) 


. Moderate (one group with strong section- 


al feeling or several with moderate sec- 
tional feeling) 


. Negligible (no significant sectional feeling) 


O a oo mOR pm 


Interest articulation by non-asso- 
ciational groups............. 


Jaw > 


. Significantf 
. Moderate 

. Limited 

» Negligible 


O ws bo > ha 


* The Survey gives no criterion for selecting 80 or 85% in a particular case. 
+ The Survey gives no criterion for defining these categories. It was necessary to allocate these four levels to 


three score values (2,1,0) in order to avoid giving extra weight to this variable. In the absence of other 


idelines, 


“negligible” was combined with “limited,” since both seem to define low pluralism level. Further, only eight polities 


were coded “negligible.” 


in the Index of Pluralism to language, 
sectionalism, and interest articulation by 
non-associational groups than to race and 
religion. This outcome is partly a conse- 
quence of the insufficient differentiation of 
the race and religion variables, since cate- 
gories of extreme heterogeneity are not 
specified. However, the fact that religious 
differences rather than incompatibilities 
have been coded, as well as the fact that 
racial variation may well be only indirectly 
related to pluralism, justifies the lesser 


race, and religion, has minimum sectional 
sentiment, and negligible or limited inter- 
est articulation by kinship, ethnic, or other 
non-associational groups. On the other 
hand, a score of 8 indicates a polity which 
is heterogeneous in language, race, and 
religion, with extreme sectional feelings and 
significant interest articulation by non- 
associational groups. 

All but one of the 115 polities in the 
Survey were assigned a pluralism level, the 
sole omission being Mainland China, for 
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which data were missing for two Index 
factors. Contingency tables were then pre- 
pared, comparing level of pluralism with 
a series of sixteen demographic, communi- 
cation, economic, and political variables, 
selected from the fifty-two remaining after 
the five used for the Index were deducted. 

With an eye to parsimony, the basis for 
including variables for analysis was sali- 
ency and a minimum of purely judgmental 
coding. Thus from the six demographic 
factors available in the Survey, only one, 
the geographic location of the polity, was 
omitted as irrelevant. Of the five economic 
variables available, two were selected as 
salient: the proportion of the population 
in agriculture, and per capita gross na- 
tional product. From the three communica- 
tions variables in the Survey, only one 
(level of freedom of the press) was omitted 
as somewhat judgmental. The thirty-five 
variables remaining are all political; with- 
out listing all the omissions, suffice it to 
say that seven were selected for analysis as 
most relevant. 

Since the level of measurement of several 
of these variables is not on an interval 
scale, the non-parametric y? statistic is 
used. However, since all variables are at 
least ordinal, it is possible to partition x? 
into that proportion due to linear regres- 
sion, that is, a linear relationship between 
pluralism and the other variables con- 
sidered.1* This makes it feasible to esti- 
mate the extent to which increasing levels 
of pluralism are associated with varying 
levels of the demographic, economic, com- 
munications, and political variables under 
review. The small total number (114 poli- 
ties) made it impossible to use all nine 
levels of pluralism in analysis because of 
small theoretical cell frequencies. Accord- 
ingly, four pluralism levels were formed: 
scores of 0 and 1 were combined as negli- 


3 Albert E. Maxwell, Analysing Qualitative Data 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1961), pp. 65-68. 
The formula for the portion of x° due to linear 
regression is b°yx/sfsy2, with one degree of freedom. 
This partitioning of x” is identical whether byz or 
bsy is used. 
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gible pluralism, 2 and 3 were grouped as 
moderate pluralism, 4 and 5 were con- 
sidered as marked pluralism, whereas 
scores of 6, 7, and 8 identified an extreme 
pluralism category. 


FINDINGS 


Scoring the polities on the Index of 
Pluralism produced a distribution ranging 
from seventeen nations with a O score to 
only one with an 8 score (see Table 3). The 
distribution is tri-modal, showing a tend- 
ency to polarization at 0, 2, and 6 on the 
pluralism scale. The assignment of polities 
is not entirely satisfactory. The inclusion 
of the United Arab Republic, for example, 
in the non-plural category seems question- 
able. Placing Tanganyika (now Tanzania) 
in the same level with Belgium with a 
pluralism score of 5 is equally so. How- 
ever, even assuming the presence of these 
and other errors, the resulting distribution 
is sufficiently suggestive to warrant pur- 
suing the second question at issue, the 
relationship of pluralism level as measured 
by the Index with the demographic, eco- 
nomic, communication, and political vari- 
ables selected for their structural implica- 
tions, 

In examining the association between 
pluralism and these structural variables, a 
decision must be made whether to consider 
pluralism as an independent or a depend- 
ent variable. For the purposes of this analy- 
sis, pluralism level is considered dependent 
with respect to the demographic and com- 
munication factors, The implication is that 
such matters as urbanization and literacy 
have consequences for the degree of plural- 
istic differentiation within a polity. Con- 
versely, however, pluralism is considered 
to have consequences for economic and po- 
litical conditions within a polity, and thus 
with regard to these variables it is consid- 
ered as independent.’? Although switching 


%The x? statistic does not vary according to 
the positioning of pluralism as dependent or inde- 
pendent because it is unaffected by differences 
between bys and bsy. In a practical sense, the 
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ground in this way is perhaps lacking in 
methodological elegance, it seems a reason- 
able reflection of the complex and perhaps 
circular linkages between the degree of 
pluralism within a polity and other charac- 
teristics of that polity. 

Among the demographic factors, geo- 
graphic size and degree of urbanization 
have the most marked impact on pluralism 
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ties with a geographic size of 300,000 
square miles or more, nearly half are in the 
extreme pluralism category (Index score 6, 
7, or 8), whereas only 10 per cent are neg- 
ligibly plural (Index score 0 or 1). More- 
over, in the full table there is a linear rela- 
tionship between geographic size and level 
of pluralism: the larger the polity, the 
more likely it is to be pluralistic. Indeed, 


TABLE 4 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES AND PLURALISM LEVEL* 


PLURALISM Levert Cur Squaret PROPORTION OF 
Cur SQUARE 
DEMOGRAPHIC 
VARIABLE : i Doeg 
Negligible Extreme Total Due to Linear LINEAR 
%7 (N base) 7 (N base} ore Regression REGRESSION 
Geographic size: 
n: td sq. miles or 
eC A nn 9.7 31) 48.4 (31) 15.73 (d.f. 6) 13.74 (d.f. 1) 87 
Tea oi 75,000 sq. 
miles... eu eheduteand 29.8 (47) 12.8 (47) p< .02 p< .ol 
Population size: 
17 million or more..... 19.2 (26) 30.8 (26) 5.82 (d.f. 6) 2.55 (d.f. 1) .44 
Under 6 million.. 22.2 (54) 25.9 (54) not sig. not sig. 
Population density: | 
300 or more per sq. mile.j} 17.6 (17) 17.6 (17) 11.49 (d.f. 6) 4.37 (d.f. 1) 38 
Less than 100 per sq. 
TO N want eaves 19.4 (67) 37.3 (67) p< .10 p< .05 
Population growth rate: 
2% or more annually.. 16.4 (61) 32.1 (61) 4.34 (d.f. 3) 3.17 (d.f. 1) .73 
Less than 2% annually.. 33.3 (48) 22.9 (48) not sig. p< .10 
Urbanization level: 
High, 20% or more in 
cities over 20,000. . 41.1 (56) 12.5 (56) 40.92 (d.f. 3) 39.14 (d.f. 1) .96 
Low, less than 20%, in 
cities over 20,000.... 0.0 (49) 51.0 (49) p < .001 p < .001 





* This table reports only the “four corners” of larger tables, ranging in size from 3 X 4 to 2 X 4, depending on the number 


of categories in the demographic variable. 


t Since pluralism level is considered the dependent variable in this table, percentages have been calculated Horizontally, 


t x? values are for the complete table. 


level (Table 4). In the interests of econ- 
omy of presentation, only the extreme val- 
ues of each variable are reproduced here.'4 
These show that larger countries are more 
likely to be highly pluralistic: among poli- 


positioning of pluralism dictates only the direciion 
in which percentages are run for reporting purposes. 


1%4 Only the “four corners” of the various 2 X 4, 
3 X 4, and 4 X 4 tables are given. In the full 
tables, pluralism is divided into four categories, 


and the other variables are in two, three, or four . 


categories. All statistics are computed on the full 
tables. 


87 per cent of the variation is due to linear 
regression and thus to this systematic rela- 
tionship between the two variables. Both 
the tctal y? and the proportion of it due to 
linear regression are highly significant sta- 
tistically. 

Population size seemingly has only a 
chance relationship to pluralism, but pop- 
ulation density is another matter. The 
more scattered the population, the more 
likely the polity is to be highly plural. 
Amorig the nations with fewer than 100 
people per square mile, 38 per cent scored 
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as extremely plural, compared to 19 per 
cent negligibly plural. However, although 
the x? for linear regression is statistically 
significant at the .05 level, it accounts for 
less than 40 per cent of the total variation, 
indicating that the linear relationship is 
not straightforward. This is also shown by 
the fact that, among the polities with a 
population density of 300 or more per 
square mile, equal percentages are found in 
the negligible and extreme plural categories. 
Population growth rate is another demo- 
graphic characteristic with no clear rela- 
tionship to pluralism. While those polities 
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over 40 per cent of urbanized polities is 
negligibly plural, and only 12.5 per cent 
extreme. The association is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .001 level, and a linear rela- 
tionship accounts for over 95 per cent of 
the variation. 

Similar clear-cut relationships are shown 
with respect to communication character- 
istics (Table 5). No polities with low lit- 
eracy rates, as defined by less than 10 per 
cent literacy among persons above school 
age, are classified as non-plural, but 58 per 
cent are scored as extremely plural; and 
the converse situation occurs among poli- 


TABLE 5 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN COMMUNICATION VARIABLES AND PLURALISM LEVEL* 


PLURALISM LEVELİ CHI SQUAREŤ PROPORTION OF 
COMMUNICATION Cat SQUARE 
VARIABLE ese : Due To 
Negligible Extreme Total Due to Linear LINEAR 
% (N base) % (N base) Regression REGRESSION 
Literacy§ rate: l 
High: 90% or above....| 52.0 (25) 8.0 (25) 37.68 (d.f.9) | 35.96 (d.f. 1) .95 
Low: under 10%....... 0.0 (26) 57.7 (26 p < .001 p< .001 
Newspaper circulation rate: 
High: 300 or more per 
1,000 population. ...| 57.1 (14) 7.1 (14) 49.57 (d.£.9} | 42.71 (d.f. 1) 86 
Low: under 10 per 1,000 
population.......... 0.0 (35) 57.1 (35) p< .001 p< .001 


~ * This table reports only the ‘four corners” of 4 X 4 tables, 
ł Since pluralism level is considered the dependent variable in this table, percentages have been calculated Aorizentally. 


t x? values are for the complete table. 
§ For persons school age and above. 


whose population is increasing 2 per cent 
or more annually are more likely to be 
plural, and those growing at a slower rate 
are more likely to be not plural, the associ- 
ation falls within the limits of chance vari- 
ation. Nearly 75 per cent of the variation 
which does occur, however, is due to a 
linear regression of pluralism on popula- 
tion growth rate. 
Urbanization is highly related to plural- 
ism. Polities at a low level of urbanization, 
with less than 20 per cent of the population 
in cities over 20,000 and less than 12.5 per 
cent in cities over 100,000, are likely to be 
plural societies. None of these is scored in 
the negligibly plural category, and 51 per 
cent in the extremely plural. Conversely, 


ties with high literacy rates of 90 per cent 
or more. The linear relationship specified 
by the statement, “the lower the literacy 
rate, the more plural the society,” accounts 
for 95 per cent of the variation found, and 
associations between the.variables are again 
highly significant. As a corollary to literacy 
levels, newspaper circulation rates show an 
almost precisely identical pattern, although 
in this instance the linear relationship be- 
tween lower newspaper circulation and 
higher pluralism accounts for a slightly 
smaller percentage, 86 per cent, of the to- 
tal variation. 

Variables which may be conceptualized 
as consequences of pluralism also produce 
marked linear relationships. Thus, among 
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economic factors (Table 6), higher propor- 
tions of the population in agriculture follow 
from more extreme pluralism levels, to the 
point that nearly three-quarters of the poli- 
ties rated as extremely plural have two- 
thirds or more of their populations in farm- 
ing pursuits, Eighty-three per cent of the 
variation is accounted for by linear regres- 
sion. The patterns are repeated with re- 
spect to per capita GNP, except that here 
higher pluralism is related to progressively 
lower per capita GNP, with 75 per cent of 
the extremely plural polities recording less 
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extreme pluralism are likely to witness in- 
terest articulation by institutional groups, 
as well as more frequent political pressure 
by anomic groups. According to the Sur- 
vey,1® associational groups include unions, 
business organizations, ethnic or religious 
associations, and civic groupings; institu- 
tional groups are defined as legislatures, 
armies, bureaucracies, or churches as cor- 
porate bodies; and anomic groups refer to 
spontaneous breakthroughs, such as riots 
and demonstrations. Except for the variable 
of interest articulation by institutional 


TABLE 6 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PLURALISM LEVEL AND ECONOMIC VARIABLES* 


PLURALISM Levert CHI Squaret PROPORTION OF 
Economic Cai SQUARE 
VARIABLE Dug to 
Negligible Extreme Total Due to Linear LINEAR 
% (N base) % (N base) Regression REGRESSION 
Proportion of population in 
agriculture: 
High: over 66%....... 3.8 (26) 72.7 (33) 35.10 (d.f. 6) 29.06 (d.f. 1) .83 
Low: 33% or below....} 50.0 (26) 9.1 (33 p<.001 p<.001 
Per capita GNP: 
High: $600 and above 
per capita........... 50.0 (26) 6.1 (33) 42.08 (d.f. 9) 34.81 (d.f. 1) 83 
Low: under $150 per cap- 
FOR eden E eae et 3.8 (26) 78.8 (33) p<.001 ~<.001 


* This table reports only the ‘four corners” of larger tables, ranging in size from 4 X 4 to 3 X 4, depending on the number of 


categories in the economic variable. 


+ Since pluralism level is considered the independent variable in this table, percentages have b2en calculated vertically, 


$ x? values are for the complete table. 


than $150 per person annually, and linear 
regression again accounting for 83 per cent 
of the variation. 

Level of pluralism also evidences a linear 
relationship with the series of political var- 
iables (Table 7). The more extremely 
plural a nation, the more likely it is to have 
achieved independence after 1945; two- 
thirds are new nations since World War II. 
Further, extreme pluralism is associated 
with a low level of political enculturation, 
defined by Banks and Textor as a relative- 
ly non-integrated polity with near majori- 
ties in active opposition, and in addition 
with negligible interest articulation by as- 
sociational groups. Conversely, nations of 


* Banks and Textor, op. cit., p. 88. 


groups, the relationships are definitely 
linear, with 80 per cent or more of the 
variation due to regression. 

The situation is more ambiguous with 
respect to political power distribution. 
Whether a polity has elitist leadership, 
specified as recruitment limited to a par- 
ticular racial, social, or ideological stratum, 
or non-elitist, with recruitment based on 
achievement criteria, has no significant 
consequences for pluralism level. However, 
nations with a significant horizontal power 
distribution are more likely to have a low 
pluralism level, while those with negligible 
horizontal power distribution are more like- 
ly to be extremely plural. Sixty per cent of 


18 Thid., pp. 89-94. 
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the variation is attributable to a linear re- 
lationship. Significant horizontal power dis- 
tribution is defined by Banks and Textor 
as the “effective allocation of power to 
functionally autonomous legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial organs,” while the negli- 
gible category describes “complete domi- 
nance of government by one branch or an 
extra-governmental agency.”!7 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Data derived from A Cross Polity Survey 
provide considerable support for the propo- 
sitions advanced in this paper. It is appar- 
ent that polities can be allocated to varying 


* Ibid., p. 106. 
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levels of pluralism, and, although there are 
both omissions and misclassifications, the 
distribution as a whole appears to present 
a valid scale. Furthermore, varying levels 
of pluralism, whether as imputed causes or 
consequences, relate in a linear fashion to 
a series of critical demographic, communi- 
cation, economic, and political variables. 
These findings lend striking support to 
the notion that pluralism is a factor which 
cannot be ignored in social system analysis. 
While it is possible that a scale could be 
devised differentiating various degrees of 
stratification within societies, there is no 
indication that it would produce similar re- 
sults. The implication is that pluralism is 


TABLE 7 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PLURALISM LEVEL AND POLITICAL VARIABLES* 


PLURALISM LEVELİ CRI SQUARE} PROPORTION OF 
POLITICAL Ca Suie 
y ae z DUE TO 
Negligible Extreme Total Due to Linear LINEAR 
% (N base) % (N base) Regression REGRESSION 
Date of independence: 
1913 or before......... 72.0 (25) 24.2 (33) 27.33 (d.f. 6) 23.42 (d.f. 1) .86 
After 1945............ 8.0 (25) 69.7 (33) p< 001 p<.001 
Political enculturation: 
High: integrated polity.}| 52.6 (19) 0.0 (31) 31.92 (d.f. 6) | 25.40 (d.f. 1) -80 
Low: non-integrated pol- 
TY LE TEE wen 10.5 (49) 63.3 (31) p<.001 p<.001 
Interest articulation asso- 
ciational groups: 
Significant, or moder- 
tC edie baaes 64.0 (25) 9.4 (32) 26.87 (d.f. 6) 24.05 (d.f. 1) .90 
Negligible............. 12.0 (25) 65.6 (32) p<.001 p<.001 
Interest articulation insti- 
tutional groups: 
Significant or very sig- 
MINCHD wie nc bat ae are 30.8 (26) 50.0 (24) 16.42 (d.f. 6) 8.55 (d.f. 1) 292 
Timed ce inoue 53.8 (26) 8.3 (24) p<.02 p<.0l 
Interest articulation anom- 
ic groups: 
Frequent or occasional..| 15.0 (20) 93.9 (33) 34.67 (d.f.3) | 33.22 (d.f. 1) 96 
Infrequent or very infre- i 
LOT oa n RAP E E E TET 85.0 (20) 6.1 (33) p<.001 p<.001 
Political leadership: 
Highly elitist.......... 20.8 (24) 23.1 (26) 11.54 (d.f. 6) 3.49 (d.f. 1) .30 
Non-elitist............ 75.0 (24) 53.8 (26) p<.10 ~<.10 
Horizontal power distribu- 
tion: 
Significant............ 60.0 (25) 17.9 (28) 16.04 (d.f. 6) 9.66 (d.f. 1) .60 
PAMILEd ocd ected eels 32.0 (25) 57.1 (28) p<.02 ~<.01 


* This table reports only the “four corners” of larger tables, ranging in size from 3 X 4 to 2 X 4, depending on the number of 
categories in the political variable. 


+ Since pluralism level is considered the independent variable in this table, percentages have been calculated vertically. 
t x? values are for the complete table, 
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not simply another form of social stratifica- 
tion which can be subsumed under that 
variable, but constitutes a special condition 
of diversity which varies widely in degree 
across societies. As such, it must be consid- 
ered as a factor in the development of any 
universally applicable system theory. 

A number of intriguing questions are 
raised by the findings as they stand. One 
is placement of the pluralism factor in any 
causal model: should it be considered the 
independent or dependent variable? For 
the purposes of this paper, it has been 
viewed as dependent with respect to demo- 
graphic and communication variables, but 
independent in terms of economic and po- 
litical ones. This is undoubtedly an over- 
simplified view. For example, pluralism 
might be conceptualized as having a circu- 
lar relationship with literacy rates. While 
inability to read may foster diversity and 
hinder integration within a society, plural- 
ism in turn may hamper improvement in 
literacy due to the excessive costs of main- 
taining multiple educational systems to ac- 
commodate cultural differences. Similarly, 
although pluralism is likely to be a conse- 
quence of a high population proportion in 
agriculture because of the difficulty in inte- 
grating a people widely scattered on the 
Jand, it may also serve to keep a polity 
largely agricultural, since cultural diversity 
is not conducive to massing people together 
in industrial complexes. This entire issue of 
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the location of pluralism in a causal chain 
requires further exploration. 

Another question concerns the historical 
trend of pluralism. The total impression 
from our findings is that plural societies are 
typically young nations, covering large, 
sparsely populated areas, engaged chiefly 
in agriculture, and poor; their governmen- 
tal functions are still shaky and unstable, 
as literacy rates are low, and various inter- 
est groups struggle confusedly for domi- 
nance. These characteristics tend to in- 
crease in Intensity the more plural the pol- 
ity. This impression is not inconsistent with 
the view that pluralism represents a stage 
in national and economic development, 
with the dynamics in the direction of great- 
er acculturation, unity, and economic 
growth along with governmental stabiliza- 
tion. An alternative interpretation is that 
the found association between pluralism 
and recent independence is an artifact of 
the patterns of European colonialism and 
the territorial units which developed for a 
number of idiosyncratic historical reasons. 
In terms of this explanation, the historical 
outlook is cloudy; plural societies may 
break up or tend to gravitate to a level of 
relatively stable diversity, rather than de- 
velop to a highly integrated stage. Only 
longitudinal analysis could begin to clarify 
this issue. 
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Status Inconsistency and Interaction: Some Alternative Models’ 
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ABSTRACT 


Since an identification problem arises in attempts to test a status inconsistency theory, one 
cannot associate an inconsistency effect in any simple way with the empirically determined 
interaction term. The existence of interaction can, however, be taken as weak evidence in 
favor of an inconsistency effect, provided that alternative explanations for interaction can be 
eliminated. Several mathematical models of inconsistency are explored, with a view to finding 
implications of rather weak assumptions regarding the directions and order relationships 


among main and inconsistency effects. 


The problem of separating out the effects 
of status inconsistency from those of in- 
dividual status variables poses an interest- 
ing methodological challenge that illustrates 
a number of important general issues. In 
a previous paper, I pointed out that an 
identification problem, involving the exist- 
ence of too many unknowns, is created be- 
cause of the fact that inconsistency is 
defined as a perfect mathematical function 
of the difference between two (or more) 
statuses.” In brief, if one is attempting to 
explain the variation in some dependent 
varlable by a combination of status vari- 
ables plus inconsistency, it will not be 
possible to estimate the coefficients without 
making a priori assumptions that place 
restrictions on the model. This means that 
one cannot use purely empirical means to 
decide whether or not a given status vari- 
able has any “main effect,” the direction 
of this effect if it exists, or the magnitude 
of the inconsistency component. In par- 
ticular, one cannot assume that the incon- 
sistency effect can be equated with the 
size of the interaction term. 


1 Paper read at meeting of the International 
Sociological Association, Evian, September, 1966. 
I am indebted to the National Science Foundation 
for support of this research (GS-746) and to Ger- 
hard Lenski for his helpful suggestions. 


7H. M. Blalock, “The Identification Problem and 
Theory Building: The Case of Status Inconsisten- 
cy,” American Sociological Review, XX XI (Febru- 
ary, 1966), 52-61. 


The necessity of making some restrictive 
assumptions in order to identify the various 
components forces one to face up to the 
problem of clarifying. the theory to the 
point where this is possible. Unfortunately, 
there are a large number of reasonably 
plausible alternatives, and it may prove 
difficult to choose among these on empirical 
grounds. The “tests” one makes of the 
theory will therefore become quite indirect 
and perhaps rather subtle. The purpose of 
this paper is to explore the implications of 
several specific formulations, and in so do- 
ing to emphasize the difficulties that lie 
ahead. 


THE PROBLEM 


A simple example will illustrate the iden- 
tification problem. While the issue can be 
stated more eloquently in terms of regres- 
sion models, I shall, for the most part, con- 
fine the illustrations to simple 2 X 2 tables 
in which there are two status variables, each 
of which is dichotomized into “high” and 
“low.” Scores for the dependent variable 
are given in the body of the table. I shall 
take political liberalism as the dependent 
variable, though, of course, the choice of 
dependent variable is arbitrary from the 
methodological standpoint. 

Suppose one obtains the results shown in 
Table 1. High scores in the body of the 
table indicate the more’ liberal position. A 
quick inspection of the table might lead 
to the following conclusions: (1) the main 
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effects of both status variables are negative, 
with that of status 1 being more pro- 
nounced than that of status 2; and (2) 
there is an interaction effect (difference of 
differences) amounting to (50 — 20) — 
(70 — 60) = 20. Alternatively, the sum 
of the high-high plus the low-low cells is 
20 less than that of the “inconsistent” cells 
(abbreviated HH +. LL < HL + LH)? 
One might infer an inconsistency effect 
equal to 20, with inconsistents being more 
liberal. 


TABLE 1 
STATUS 1 
High Low 
High 20 60 
STATUS 2 
Low 50 70 


But let us examine some alternative ways 
of breaking down this table into additive 
and interaction components, assuming that 
the interaction component will have zero 
contributions in the main diagonal (HH 
and LL) but that there are various possible 
combinations of interaction effects for the 
LH and HE cells. In other words, suppose 
one is not willing to assume that incon- 
sistency always increases liberalism, re- 
gardless of the direction of the inconsis- 
tency. Furthermore, suppose the magni- 
tudes of the inconsistency effects are not 
necessarily equal. Some of the alternatives 
are given in Table 2; clearly, there are 
indefinitely many such possibilities, 

In situation A, the contributions of the 
HL and LH cells are both positive and 
equal. In B, there is an inconsistency effect 
in one direction only, whereas, in C the 
effect is positive in one direction but nega- 
tive in the other. Situations D and E repre- 
sent the interesting special cases where one 
or the other of the main effects of the 
status variables is zero (e.g., in D there is 
no main effect of status 2, since the row 
figures are identical). In F, we have a 


*This particular formulation has been used by 
G. E. Lenski in “Comment,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XXVIII (Summer, 1964), 362-30. 
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situation in which the main effects of the 
status variables are in opposite directions 
and where the magnitudes of the incon- 
sistency contributions are quite large 
(though in opposite directions). Finally, in 
Situation G, the composite table shows no 
interaction in spite of the fact that there 
are inconsistency effects. This occurs be- 
cause the inconsistency effects happen to 
be of the same magnitude but opposite in 
direction. 

From these examples, it should be quite 
clear that the magnitude of the inconsist- 
ency component cannot be directly esti- 
mated from the empirical data. In other 
words, there are infinitely many possible 
parameter values that might have produced 
the same empirical results. This is the es- 
sence of the identification problem. In some 
instances, one particular set of values might 
seem more plausible than others, on either 
theoretical grounds or because the inter- 
pretation is much simpler. But if one wishes 
to select that most plausible set of values, 
he should do so with the full realization 
that implicit or explicit assumptions must 
be made which rule out the remaining 
alternatives. 

To illustrate this particular point, con- 
sider Jackson’s study of psychosomatic 
symptoms.* It turned out that, for Jack- 
son’s data involving three status variables 
(ethnicity, education, and occupation), 
symptoms of stress were apparently unre- 
lated to over-all level of status. Jackson 
used three levels (high, medium, and low) 
for each of the three status variables and 
found that the combinations HHH, MMM, 
and LLL all had about the same stress 
scores. Inconsistents whose ascribed sta- 
tuses were higher than achieved, however, 
had considerably higher symptom scores. 
From this it is reasonable to conclude that 
the main effects of each status variable are 
negligible and that inconsistency of the 
above type produces stress. But some al- 
ternative possibilities are given in Table 3. 


tE. F. Jackson, “Status Consistency and Symp- 
toms of Stress,” American Sociological Review, 
XXVII (August, 1962), 469-80. 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


H FA 
20 60 
Ł 50 70 
20 40 
50 70 
ACTUAL RESULTS 
Achieved Status 


Ascribed Status 


TABLE 2 


POSSIBLE COMPONENTS 


Additive 
2 50 
~ 
2 40 
~ s 7 
20 30 
a n 
2 7 
~ æ 
2 2% 
T 
20 80 
~ 10 7 
20 60 


Interaction 


0 10 

+ 
10 0 
0 20 

a 
0 0 
0 30 

a 
— 10 0 
0 —10 

as 
30 0 
0 40 

ok 
—20 0 
0 —20 

+ 
40 0 
0 —20 

+ 
20 0 


TABLE 3 


POSSIBLE COMPONENTS 


Additive 


40 70 
10 40 
40 55 





Interaction 
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Situation A would be consistent with 
Jackson’s interpretation; neither status 
variable has a main effect, and there is an 
inconsistency effect only when ascribed sta- 
tus is high and achieved low. But the data 
are also consistent with situation B, in 
which the inconsistency effect appears only 
when the achieved status is kigker than the 
ascribed. This would require that the two 
main effects be in opposite directions, how- 
ever. Situation C represents one of the in- 
finite number of additional possibilities, 
namely, the one in which the inconsistency 
effects are equal and both in the same di- 
rection. Of course, A represents a much 
simpler situation, and also (perhaps) one 
that is more plausible theoretically. Never- 
theless, one cannot rule out the various 
alternatives unless he is willing to make 
assumptions, such as that of zero main 
effects. 

It has been noted that one cannot as- 
sociate the interaction term in any simple 
way with inconsistency effects and that it 
is even possible to have opposite inconsist- 
ency effects that produce no interaction 
term. Nevertheless, there is a sense in 
which the existence of interaction can be 
helpful in appraising the utility of the in- 
consistency formulation when predicting to 
specific dependent variables. In situations 
A-F of Table 2, the “net” inconsistency 
effect was +20, though, for example, this 
might be produced by a combination of 40 
in the HL cell and —20 in the LH cell. 
Provided one assumes that the individual 
status variables produce effects that are 
additive, then the amount of interaction 
represents a kind of minimum “net” incon- 
sistency effect. Thus, whenever one finds 
interaction, he might suspect an inconsist- 
ency effect, though it may be difficult to pin 
this down to specific cells. Empirical sup- 
port for or against status inconsistency 


ë See M. D. Hyman, “Determining the Effects 
of Status Inconsistency,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXX (Spring, 1966), 120-29; and R. E. Mitchell, 
“Methodological Notés on a Theory of Status 
Crystallization,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVIII 
(Summer, 1964), 315-25. 
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models would therefore seem to hinge on 
the interaction term.® 

A major caveat is necessary at this point. 
One should always evaluate the evidence in 
favor of any particular theory against all 
plausible rival hypotheses. This is especial- 
ly crucial in the case of very indirect tests 
that depend on the mere existence of inter- 
action effects. There are numerous alterna- 
tive explanations for interaction that can- 
not be discussed here due to space limita- 
tions. These include the possibility of 
sampling error, differential measurement 
errors, approaches to upper (or lower) lim- 
its due to measurement artifacts, non-line- 
arity combined with multi-collinearity, and 
other specific non-additive models (e.g., 
multiplicative effects). They also include 
the possibility that the inconsistency effects 
are spurious (e.g., due to age or ethnic dif- 
ferences that have not been controlled). 


SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATIVE MODELS 


Clearly, we cannot assume that sociologi- 
cal theory will be adequate to suggest par- 
ticular absolute values (other than zero) 
for any of the coefficients in an inconsist- 
ency model. Assumptions regarding the 
signs of the coefficients, plus perhaps some 
relatively weak assumptions concerning 
ordinal relationships, would seem more ap- 
propriate, however. The immediate objec- 
tive would be to put sufficient restrictions 
on the model to imply predictions which 
are specific enough to differentiate the the- 
ory from alternative explanations for inter- 
action, while at the same time being testa- 
ble with crudely categorized variables (e.g., 
a 3 X 3 table of ordered categories). 

I shall first examine the implications of 
a specific non-symmetric model based on 
the assumption that there are two status 
variables that have been measured as inter- 


° This interaction term can nevertheless be well 
specified and decomposed analytically into com- 
ponents that have definite theoretical meanings. 
For an interesting new approach to this question, 
see D. R. Ploch, “A Method for Status Incon- 
sistency Rescarch that Solves the Identification 
Problem” (unpublished manuscript). 
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val scales. Rather weak assumptions will be 
made concerning the coefficients in this 
model, so that implications can be suggest- 
ed for the ordinal case. In a previous pa- 
per, I dealt briefly with a symmetrical non- 
linear model in which the inconsistency 
effect was taken as the square of the differ- 
ence between statuses.‘ This imposed the 
restriction that the inconsistency effect be 
the same, regardless of the direction of in- 
consistency. It also gave relatively greater 
weight to the extreme inconsistencies. Here 
I shall explore the implications of a model 
which allows for asymmetry, and which 
takes the inconsistency effect as propor- 
tional to the first power of the differences 
in status. More general models could of 
course be formulated, though at the ex- 
pense of introducing additional parameters.® 

Let us take Y to be political conserva- 
tism, so that it is reasonable to assume that 
Y increases with both status variables X, 
and Xə. I shall assume that the “main ef- 
fects” of the status variables are linear and 
additive and that the coefficients of incon- 
sistency may differ according to the direc- 
tion of this inconsistency. As special cases, 
one may then take either or both main ef- 
fects, or one or the other of the inconsist- 
ency coefficients, to be zero. The equation 
for Y is as follows: 


V=a+bi:X1t+ bX + bZ + bZ + Cy y 


where 


Z,=X,—kXs, for ASR 
= 0 for Xi kX2, 
and | 
Za=ŁXa— X, for Xi<kXa, 
= 0 for X,;>RX2. 


Thus the inconsistency effect has been 
broken into two components. Z, will be 


* Blalock, op. cit. 


8 This approach was originally suggested to me 
by J. S. Coleman. Whenever three or more status 
variables are involved, it will probably be more 
sensible to use an approach similar to that developed 
in Ploch, op. cit, : 
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positive whenever X, is greater than 2X2; 
otherwise it will drop out of the picture 
and be replaced by Z, which will be posi- 
tive whenever X; is Jess than Xə. In the 
special case where X, exactly equals Xo, 
we will say that by definition there is no 
status inconsistency, and both 2’s will be 
zero. In the particular case where Y is po- 
litical conservatism, we may wish to as- 
sume that bı and bz are non-negative and 
that b3 and b, cannot be greater than zero. 
Let us first examine the more general case, 
however. 

The general form of the above equation 
for FY consists of two straight lines, with a 
“bend” point at X, = 2X». Given inexact 
measurement, plus real differences with re- 
spect to the precise location of the point 
at which two statuses are socially defined 
as “consistent,” it would perhaps be more 
realistic to think in terms of smooth curves. 
But in most instances the “two-slope” model 
can serve as a reasonable approximation. 
This makes it possible to work with two 
distinct linear regressions as follows: 


for X1< kX2, 

Y = at (bi— bs) Xi t+ (be + kbs) Xot ey , 
and 

for Xı >kX3: 


Y = a(b + ba) Xı + (b2— kb) XoF ey , 


where we assume that the same error term 
€, applies throughout, and where this error 
term has zero mean and is uncorrelated 
with the X’s. 

With no restriction on the 0’s, the di- 
rections of the empirically determined slopes 
(e.g., bı — b4) are of course not predict- 
able. For example, the various possibilities 
for fixed values of x2 and bı > 0 are given 
in Figure 1. Thus even though the “main 
effect” of x; may be positive (i.e., db; > 0), 
the empirically determined slope may be 
negative for low values of X, if b4 is posi- 


tive and greater in magnitude than ð. 


Similarly, the slope for values of X; greater 
than X; may be either upward or down- 
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ward, depending on the relative values of 
bı and dz. In the special case where bg and 
b4 are of opposite sign but equal in magni- 
tude, the two slopes will be exactly equal, 
and there will be no bend point. This is, of 
course, the case we have already considered 
in which there will be no interaction term, 
even though there may be a status incon- 
sistency effect, 

Therefore, if one is to make predictions 
as to the directions of the empirical slopes, 
he must commit himself in advance on the 
relative magnitudes of the main and in- 
consistency effects. For example, in the case 
of values of X, less than &Xo, the slope will 
decrease only if b; is greater than b1, where 
b, is positive. If one were to assume that 
b, is negative, then he can be assured of an 
increasing slope for low values of X,. But 
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if the inconsistency effect were positive, 
then the prediction is indeterminate unless 
one can say something about the relative 
magnitudes. In this latter case, it will per- 
haps be possible to specify theoretically 
some conditions under which the incon- 
sistency effect will be more or less large, 
and this might be used to make qualitative 
predictions (e.g., slope steeper under con- 
ditions A than under B). But it seems 
entirely unrealistic to suppose that predic- 
tions can be made concerning the absolute 
magnitudes of, say, bı and d4. Differential 
assumptions regarding the relative magni- 
tudes of b3 and b4 would seem more likely. 
For example, following Jackson, one might 
assume a priori that bg will be numerically 
very small as compared with 4, If so, state- 
ments can be made concerning the change 





FIG. 1 
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in slope as X increases. In the case of X4, 
this change in slope is proportional to 
(bs +- 64), which will be dominated by b4 
in this instance. 

In Figure 1, Xə has been taken as fixed, 
meaning that the “bend point” kX, is 
always in the same location on the X, axis, 
Suppose we were to select one of the possi- 
ble combinations of b’s indicated in Figure 
1, while constructing a family of curves for 
different levels of X2. The result would be 
as in Figures 2 and 3. Notice that, although 
the lines are parallel both for very low and 
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very high values of X4, the fact that differ- 
ent values of Xa are being used means that 
the distances between curves vary with the 
bend points. Provided that strong enough 
assumptions can be made, this may per- 
mit differential predictions concerning the 
“spread? in Y values at various points 
along the X, axis. Hopefully, these might 
be tested with crude qualitative data. 

In both Figures 2 and 3 I have taken bı 
and bə as positive, bs and b4 negative, and 
have used three increasing levels of Xe 
designated as XH, X2, and X94), 


b, >I kb, 
Y | 
| 
| 
| 
(3) A | 
a+ (bo +kb4)Xə | 
| 
TE 
2| o 
a+ (b, +kb4)Xo | 
C “ES | 
(1) 1; | | k,b,,b, >O 
a+(bo+kb,) Xs | i ba ,b, <0 
| | | a e 
(u) (2) (3) 
kXo kXo kX X 
FIG. 2 
bo < lkb4l 
Y 
I i 
(1) C 
a+ (b> +kb,4)X, l 
(2) | 
a+ (ba +kb4)X2 | | k,b, ,b, 70 
f LBP 0 
(3 (3). J (2) 1) 
a+ (barkha) X i | ee ea 
(1) (2) (3) 


FIG. 3 
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These particular signs for the slope coef- 
ficients imply that the empirical slope re- 
lating X, and F will always increase up to 
kX. Then it may either continue positive, 
but with a smaller numerical value, or be- 
come negative, depending on whether b, is 
numerically larger than 63. The crucial 
difference between the two figures is in the 
sign of the expression (b2-+ b4) which 
determines the order of the Y intercepts 
for lines A, B, and C, and A’, B’, and C’. 


TABLE 4 
AY 
(1) (2) (3) 
by + be bue t ba Bg + dn 
+s, 21 +83, 31 
@ © ©. 
Ke bi + bee big + O22 Bag + Gan 
+-bs, 12 +s, 32 
(7) (8) (9) 
bi ba bue + bg bn + bey 
+s, 13 +54, 23 


In Figure 2, ba is numerically greater 
than £b,. This means that the slope relat- 
ing Xs and Y is positive for X; < kX. 
Therefore, for X, = 0, the intercepts will 
be in the same order as are the quantities 
kX» (since & is also positive). Thus line C 
has the smallest intercept and also the first 
bend point; line A has the last bend point 
and also the greatest intercept. This fact 
means that the spread in Y vaiues will be 
greater for large values of X, than for 
smaller ones, regardless of whether the 
slope (bı + bs) is greater than zero. As 
can easily be verified, the difference in the 
distances between lines A and B, below and 
above the bend points, is numerically equal 
to — k(b3 + bg) (Xo — Xe), and 
similarly for other pairs of lines: Since bg 
and b4, are negative, this change in the 
distance between lines is of course positive. 

It will ordinarily be difficult to make 
realistic a priori assumptions concerning 
the relative magnitudes of bə and b4 or 
even the sign of the expression (bs + #04) 
which determines the order in which the 
lines intersect the Y axis. If this quantity 
is negative, the results may be similar to 


those represented in Figure 3. The distance 
between B’ and C decreases when X; in- 
creases beyond #X2. On the other hand, A’ 
happens to cross both other lines, with the 
actual magnitude of the distance from the 
other two lines also decreasing. If one’s 
empirical results were to turn out this way, 
he might be willing to infer some rather 
crude qualitative relationships among the 
coefficients, for example, that the inter- 
action component 0, is relatively large as 
compared with the main effect de. Of 
course, if one could make differential pre- 
dictions ahead of time concerning the con- 
ditions under which b4 would be relatively 
large, then his argument would be much 
more convincing. 


MODELS FOR ORDINAL DATA 


Let us consider an alternative formula- 
tion in terms of a 3 X 3 table involving 
ordered categories of the status variables 
X, and Xe. Let the F scores in the body 
of the table (Table 4) again represent 
political conservatism. In order to keep the 
notation similar to that used in the regres- 
sion equations, I have introduced 6 coeffi- 
cients with double subscripts.® Since a is 
merely a single constant, this term has 
been dropped throughout. In effect, the 
second subscript on each b absorbs the 
numerical value of X, or Z;, which are of 
course numerically undefined in the or- 
dered case. Thus the symbol 01; indicates 
that we are dealing with the effect of Xy, 
where the level of X; is at its lowest value 
(= 1); bız represents the effect of X, at 
level 2; ba; that of Xa at level 1, and so 
forth. The inconsistency effects are repre- 
sented by 5’s with triple subscripts: bg, 3; 
being the effect of X, at level 3 and Xe at 
level 1, whereas b4, 13 represents the reverse 
situation where X, is at level 1 and Xe at 
level 3. 

Suppose we again assume that the two 
main effects are positive, whereas the in- 
consistency effects are negative. Further- 
more, let us assume that the negative effects 


*For simplicity, I am ruling out the possibility 


- of sampling error in this example. 
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of extreme inconsistency are at least as 
great as those of moderate inconsistency in 
the same direction. This means that bs, 3; 
cannot be smaller in magnitude than either 
bs, 21 or Öz, 32, though we assume nothing 
about the relative size of bs, 3; as compared 
with any of the d, coefficients. The follow- 
ing inequalities will then hold: 


b Z be = by 20, 
bos > ba > by 20, 
63,315 63,2, baraa LO 
bas L ba, bara LO 


These inequalities imply that both the 
last row and the last column will be mono- 
tonically increasing, while the order rela- 
tionships in the remaining rows and col- 
umns will be indeterminate. For example, 
comparing the cells in the last column we 
have: 


(9) — (6) = (bos — ba) — b3, 2220, 
and 
(6) — (3) = (bn — ban) 

+ (b3,32— bsa) 20. 


A similar result holds in the case of the 
last row. On the other hand, in the case of 
the second column: 


(8) oa (5) u ( b23 — Bao) + Ba, 23 3 


which may or may not be greater than zero 
depending on the relative magnitude of the 
inconsistency effect. In general, large in- 
consistency effects may produce tables in 
which most of the rows and columns do not 
increase (or decrease) monotonically. 
Lenski provides two sets of data that 
illustrate this point.1° These data are given 
in Table 5, Y being the percentage of De- 
troit voters who did not prefer the Demo- 
cratic candidate. In the case of the 1952 
data, all rows and columns are monotoni- 
cally increasing, whereas this is not the case 
for the 1954 data.1+ Notice that the very 


V Lenski, of. cit.. -~ 
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simple criterion of comparing the extreme 
inconsistents (LH -+- HL) with the con- 
sistents (HH ~+- LL) produces a much 
stronger interaction term in the case of the 
1954 data, for which some of the rows and 
columns do not increase monotonically. 
Many kinds of alternative explanations for 
interaction (e.g., differential measurement 
error) could be used to account for the 
1952 data but not so easily for the 1954 
data. Thus, although the assumptions made 
about the signs and relative magnitudes 


TABLE 5 
1952 (N = 495) 1954 (N = 499) 
At Š: 
L M H L M EHE 


L 15 2 35 L 12 31 2i 
X M 20 VY 42 M 8 43 37 
H 36 52 76 H 14 SO 3i 


of the b’s are indeed rather weak, implying 
very few predictions, they are nevertheless 
compatible with both sets of data. 

If one uses a simple arithmetic mean of 
the column (or row) differences to esti- 
mate the main effects of X, (or X2), he 
will ordinarily obtain biased estimates. For 
example, in the case of columns I and 2, 
the difference due to the main effect of X: 
should be (b2 — b11). Actually, however, 
the quantities b3, 21, — 34, 12, and (b4, 23 — 
b4, 13), respectively, will be added to this 
main effect. Since two of these quantities 
will be positive under the above assump- 
tions, one would expect to overestimate the 
main effect of X, in shifting from column 
1 to column 2. In contrast, in comparing 
columns 2 and 3, the main effect (413 — 
by2) will tend to be underestimated since 
two of the three inconsistency components 
will be negative. Of course, there may be 
situations in which these particular biases 
will not hold, owing to the relative magni- 
tudes of the inconsistency effects (e.g., 
63,21 may be much larger numerically than 


u Notice that for both sets of data the scores 


on the dependent variable are further apart for high 


values of X, and X, than for low values. .. 
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any of the b4 components). The essential 
point is that straightforward comparisons 
of the column or row differences will often 
be misleading. This is, of course, saying 
nothing more than that there is an identi- 
fication problem. 

Finally, for illustrative purposes, let us 
impose an additional set of restrictions on 
the model which may turn out not to have 
much substantive justification, but which 
nevertheless implies more definitive results. 
Suppose the inconsistency effects in a given 
direction are taken as proportional to the 
main effects of whichever status variable 
has the lower value.!? For example, sup- 
pose we are dealing with the portion of the 


TABLE 6 
Ay 
FP | H=2 
L=1 bu + be, — bu + ba 
bz, 21 
Xə 
H=2 bi + ba — be + bz 
+8, 32 


table in which income is lower than occu- 
pation. Then we would take the incon- 
sistency effect to be proportional to the 
main effect of the income variable. Sim- 
ilarly, if occupation is lower than income, 
then inconsistency is assumed to produce 
effects proportional to the occupation ef- 
fects. In Table 6, we return to the simple 
case of the 2 X 2 table. 

The quantity bs, 21 represents the incon- 
sistency effect when Xo is low and X; high, 
and we will therefore assume that this is 
proportional to the main effect of Xp as 
measured by (O22 — b21). If we express 
b4, 12 as being this same proportion of the 
main effect of X,, we obtain the two equa- 
tions: 


b3, 21 = K (bg — ba), 


“In support of this assumption, one might argue 
that it is the lower of the two statuses that 
produces strains in the individual, and that his 
behavior due to the strain component ought there- 
fore to be essentiaHy similar in nature to that 
produced by the “main” effect of this particular 
status variable. 
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and 

bs, 1 = K ( bis es bu); 
which enable us to identify the coefficients. 
As can easily be verified, the numerical 
table used in the first section may then be 


decomposed into an additive and inter- 
action component as follows: 


20 60] 20 53.3 
50 70} 36.7 70 





0 6.7 
13.3 0 f 





where 13.3 represents 40 per cent of the 
main effect of X4 or 33.3 == (53.3 — 20); 
and 6.7 is likewise 40 per cent of 16.7 = 
(36.7 — 20). 

One must decide whether to use first- 
degree or more general power functions. If 
it is assumed that inconsistency effects are 
proportional to the first powers of the main 
effects, then in the 3 X 3 case this implies 
that the effects of extreme inconsistency 
(in either direction) can be written as a 
simple sum of the less extreme inconsist- 
encies in that same direction. For example, 
we should have bs, 31 = b3, 21 ~i- bs, 32. This 
in turn implies that, if one examines only 
the four cells in the upper right corner, the 
relationship should be additive. The same 
also applies, of course, to the four cells in 
the lower left corner, Notice that Lenski’s 
1954 data fit these assumptions reasonably 
well, The difference of differences for the 
lower left cells is (14 — 8) — (50 — 43) 
—=-—~1; that for the upper right cells is 
(21 — 37) — (31 — 43) = — 4. For the 
1952 data, the comparable figures are — 7 
and 0. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It does not seem realistic to suppose that 
relatively precise mathematical models can 
be rigorously tested, given inadequate 
measurement and conceptualization plus 
the identification problem. It will, there- 
fore, probably be necessary to apply two 
different strategies simultaneously. We 
shall have to explore the implications of 
alternative mathematical formulations, but 
it will also be necessary to formulate verbal 
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theories that specify more clearly the con- | 


ditions under which inconsistency effects 
can be expected to be more or less pro- 
nounced, or to be patterned in given ways. 

In particular, it will be important to 
identify and measure various non-status 
factors, such as personality traits or char- 
acteristics of the situation that affect the 
importance attached to different patterns 
of inconsistency. In statistical terminology, 
this will involve looking for “second-order 
interactions” where there is an interaction 
of the interactions. For example, one might 
be in a position to predict that the inter- 
action term should be stronger under one 
set of conditions than another, even though 
these interaction terms cannot be directly 
linked with inconsistency effects. Presum- 
ably, there will be relatively few alterna- 
tive models that similarly predict such 
higher-order interactions. Again, however, 
one should always anticipate possible al- 
ternatives. For example, a multiplicative 
model involving three independent vari- 
ables generates second-order interactions.43 
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The first theoretical task is that of pro- 
posing a number of specific models that 
seem compatible with qualitative data un- 
der varying conditions. This will undoubt- 
edly involve a considerable amount of 
exploratory, inductive, or ex post facto 
fitting of different sets of data to alterna- 
tive models. Once we have settled on par- 
ticular models, it will then be possible to 
obtain estimates of the magnitudes of the 
component effects. As we have seen, how- 
ever, such estimates cannot be obtained 
without putting restrictions on the model 
in order to resolve the identification prob- 
lem. In short, much remains to be done 
before really definitive conclusions can be 
reached concerning the effects of status 
inconsistency. 
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38 For further discussion, see H. M. Blalock, 
“Theory Building and the Statistical Concept of In- 
teraction,” American Sociological Review, XXX 
(June, 1965), 374-80. 


Craps and Magic’ 


James M. Henslin 


ABSTRACT 


Problem 1—How can these players operate simultaneously in both the dimensions of 
rationality and irrationality, of probability and magic? These cab driver—crapshooters 
usually bet according to known probability (“rational” aspect of the game), yet they have 
many magical practices in their betting and shooting that make little sense to an outside 
observer (the “irrational” aspects of the game). Once one understands the players’ basic belief 
system, their system of cause and effect, one then sees that their magical practices are also 
“rational,” that is, the strategies these players use to maximize their own control over the dice 
when they are shooting and to minimize the control of other shooters are logically consistent 
within their belief system. Without understanding their belief system, we do not understand 
their behavior. 

Problem 2.—What is the origin of their magica] behavior and belief system? An attempt 
is made to reconcile theories of Malinowski and Kroeber concerning the origin of magic 


with principles of operant conditioning. 
I. PROCEDURE OF DATA COLLECTION 


In investigating cab drivers by partici- 
pant observation, I spent as much time as 
possible with cab drivers, both on and off 
duty, participating in whatever activities 
cab drivers engaged in as a group. One of 
these recurring group activities was crap- 
shooting. I participated in seventeen crap 
games with these drivers. Sixteen of the 
games were held between the work shifts 
from about 3 a.m. to 6 or 7 A.M. by Metro 
drivers in or behind the Metro garage or in 


* The unproved and perhaps unprovable assump- 
tion in this paper is that one cannot “control” 
dice, i.e that dice are not subject to the wishes 
or desires or needs of the crapshooter, but obey fully 
the laws of probability, of chance, of odds. This 
assumption prevails throughout this paper. The 
reason it is mentioned at this point is that the field 
of investigation known as parapsychology disagrees 
entirely with this underlying assumption. The form 
of extrasensory perception (ESP) that would apply 
here is psychokinesis (PK), influencing physical 
events through mental operations. However, ac- 
cording to a review of over two hundred studies, 
“... evidence of PK as a psychological phenomenon 
is totally lacking” (Edward Girden, “A Review 
of Psychokinesis [PK],” Psychological Bulletin, 
LIX [1962], 353-88}. See also C. E. M. Hansel, 
ESP: A Scientific Evaluation (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1966), especially pp. 153-63. 


a nearby used-car lot. The other game was 
held in the apartment of a driver from a 
different cab company, with drivers from 
several St. Louis cab companies participat- 
ing. Portions of several of these crap ses- 
sions were recorded, this being unknown to 
the other participants. 


II. ROLES OF CRAPS 


The rules of the game of craps which 
were followed by these driver-players were 
quite simple. They were of two kinds: fixed 
and variable. The fixed rules, those con- 
cerning the rudiments of the game, can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Two dice are used. 

2. Bets are made on the outcome of the 
throw. 

3. If the shooter receives a 7 or 11 on his 
first throw, he has made a “natural” and 
is automatically the winner. 

4, If the shooter receives a 2, 3, or 12 on his 
first throw, he has made “craps” and is 
automatically the loser. 

5, Whatever other combination shows up (a 
4,5, 6, 8, 9, or 10) is the shooter’s “point.” 

6. On second and subsequent throws of the 
dice only combinations totaling either 7 or 
the shooter’s “point” count. All other com- 
binations are disregarded. 
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7. If the shooter makes his “point” before a 
7, he wins. 

8. If the shooter makes a 7 before his 
“point,” he loses. 

9. Changing shooters: 
A shooter is allowed to continue shooting 
until he has received a “point,” that is, 
shooting “craps” on one’s first throw(s) 
does not disqualify a shooter from con- 
tinuing to shoot. (He has lost the bet but 
retains the right to shoot.) As long as a 
shooter continues to make his “point,” he 
is allowed to continue shooting. When he 
is “coming out for a new point” and makes 
craps (i.e. he has already successfully 
made a point or points, but makes craps 
when he throws anew), or if at any time 
he loses by throwing a 7 before his 
“point,” he must quit shooting, and the 
next man to this shooter’s left becomes the 
new shooter. (In this case, he has lost both 
the bet and the right to shoot.) 

10. Betting: 
The shooter offers whatever amount he 
wishes as a bet. The former shooter (“bag 
man”) has the right to “cover” as much 
of this bet as he desires, other players tak- 
ing what remains. This bet is placed on the 
playing surface in the center of the play- 
ers, who are forming a semicircle around 
the backboard object, and is known as the 
“bet in the middle.” In addition to this, 
there are “side bets,” bets that players 
make with one another and/or with the 
shooter, the money being placed on the 
ground at the side of the semicircle or 
held by one of the bettors. 


The variable rules are of two kinds: op- 
tional and situational. Optional variable 
rules are rules whose acceptance is com- 
pletely dependent on the discretion of the 
players at any given time: players are al- 
lowed to invoke and follow an optional rule 
when they desire and to refuse it when they 
desire. The binding power of this type of 
rule depends on the free acceptance of the 
rule by two or more players, the time period 
during which the rule will be binding being 
implicitly understood. An example of the 
optional variable rule is the “bar” bet. To 
“bar” a bet means that all the fixed rules 
hold except that a 7 formed by the combi- 
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nation of a 6 and 1 calls off the bet. Bets 
are “barred” on points of 10 and 4 (and 
occasionally on 5 and 9) in order to keep 
even money in the bet even though the 
chances of a 7 appearing before a 10 or 4 
are two-to-one. (The “bar” bet allows the 
money to remain one-for-one instead of 
two-for-one.) The “bar” bet is optional in 
that when it is offered a player will (a) ac- 
cept the “bar” bet, (b) accept a two-for- 
one bet instead, or, rarely, (c) take a one- 
for-one-bet without the “bar.” 

Situational variable rules are those rules 
whose introduction and employment are 
dependent on something in the external 
situation, and once they are introduced 
they are binding on all the players for the 
duration of the game. Examples of the situ- 
ational variable rule are those rules that 
govern “No Dice.” “No Dice” means that 
the throw is declared invalid, that the re- 
sulting combination does not count. The 
circumstances that determine when “No 
Dice” will be called are dependent on the 
external situation. For example, “No Dice” 
may (or may not) be called in the follow- 
ing situations: 

a) when either one or both dice do not hit 
the backboard object; 

b) when a die is located in an indentation or 
against an object such that it is not certain 
which side is facing up (“cocked dice”); 

c) when the dice leave the playing area or go 
under an object, such as a car; 

d) when both dice do not hit first on the near 
side of a line and then bounce. clearly 
across the line (a “strike”). 


Whether “No Dice” is called will depend 
on the agreement by the players before the 
game or at some point during the game 
that “No Dice” will prevail under certain 
circumstances. Once the circumstances are 
agreed upon, they are binding on all the 
players and are not up to the discretion of 
individual players for their acceptance as 
are the optional rules. | 


III. THE PRACTICE OF MAGIC IN CRAPS 


When I first started shooting craps with 
these driver-players, I thought that they 
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were shooting and betting solely under a 
rational system of probability, but after I 
had shot with them for some time it be- 
came apparent that this was not the case. 
Although probability as expressed by 
“odds” does greatly influence and deter- 
mine their betting behavior—for example, 
every crapshooter knows that the probabil- 
ity is two to one against the shooter making 
a “point” of 10 before making a 7, and the 
betting usually accurately reflects this 
probability—this rational aspect of crap- 
shooting falls far short in explaining the 
behavior of these players. Much more is in- 
volved than this rational aspect. In analyz- 
ing their behavior and statements, the con- 
clusion to which I came was that they be- 
lieved in and were practitioners of magic. 
This is not to say that they define them- 
selves as magicians or that they would 
themselves state that they believed in mag- 
ic, but it means that if magic is defined as 
it traditionally is in anthropology as the 
belief and/or practice in the control over 
objects or events by verbal or non-verbal 
gestures (words or actions) where there is 
no empirical (natural or logical) connec- 
tion between the gesture as cause and the 
object or event as effect, then these driver- 
players do believe in and practice magic.” 

I came to this conclusion because it be- 
came evident to me that these players were 
convinced that they could control the dice, 
that is, as shown by their behavior (by 
their statements, gestures, and betting 
practices), they were not playing solely un- 
der the assumption of probability or odds, 
but, rather, they also moved within the 
framework of a system of magical beliefs. 
This conclusion is not based on any a pri- 
ori assumptions on my part (indeed, my 
world view and assumptions were quite the 
opposite), but it derives solely from the 


2See, eg., the definitions by E. R. Leach in 
Julius Gould and William L. Kolb (eds.), A Dic- 
tionary of the Social Sciences (New York: Free 
Press, 1964), p. 398; and Thomas F. O'Dea, The 
Sociology of Religion (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 7. 
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data themselves, from the verbal and non- 
verbal behavior (statements and actions) 
of the players in their betting and shooting. 

The principles of magic which these 
players use are not formal, that is, these 
men do not in some formal or overt manner 
officially subscribe to the principles of þe- - 
lief underlying their practices. (It is not as 
if one must first become acquainted with 
the system of beliefs and then, after agree-, 
ing to it, be allowed to engage in crapshoot- 
ing.) These principles are diffuse, covert, 
and latent, being generally unrecognized 
by the participants themselves. Since this 
is so, they must be abstracted by the. eth- 
nographer, and what follows is an attempt 
to interpret and clarify, on the basis of the 
participants’ own statements and actions, 
the principles of belief in magic which de- 
termine particular behaviors.® 


® This is precisely what Sir James Frazer con- 
cluded concerning his study of magical practices 
among more primitive people: “The primitive 
magician knows magic only on its practical side; 
he never analyzes the mental processes on which 
his practice is based, never reflects on the abstract 
principles involved in his actions” (Sir James 
Frazer, The Golden Bough [London: Macmillan 
Co., 1922], p. 11). Therefore, “(it) is for the philo- 
sophic student to trace the train of thought which 
underlies the magician’s practice; to draw out the 
few simple threads of which the tangled skein 
is composed; to disengage the abstract principles 
from their concrete applications” (ibzd., p. 12). 

Malinowski concurs that it is the ethnographer 
who must abstract these principles: “We cannot 
expect to obtain a definite, precise and abstract 
statement from a philosopher, belonging to the 
community itself. The native takes his fundamental 
assumptions for granted, and if he reasans or 
inquires into matters of belief, it would be elways 
only as regards details and concrete applications. 
Any attempts on the part of the Ethnographer 
to induce his informant to formulate such a general 
statement would have to be in the form of leading 
questions of the worst type because in these leading 
questions he would have to introduce words and 
concepts essentially foreign to the native. Once 
the informant grasped their meaning, his outlook 
would be warped by our own ideas having been 
poured into it. Thus the Ethnographer must draw 
the generalisations for himself, must formulate 
the abstract statement without the direct help of 
a native informant” (Bronislaw Malinowski, Argo- 
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The magical belief that is most basic in 
determining the actions and statements of 
these players is: /¢ is possible to control 
dice by verbal and non-verbal gestures, by 
words and actions, (Since, of course, there 
is no logical or empirical connection be- 
tween the words or actions and the move- 
ment of the dice, this belief and its associ- 
ated practices are herein being called 
“magic.”) Out of this basic conviction on 
the part of crapshooters has grown a fairly 
extensive system of beliefs on the basis of 
which the crapshooter modifies his gam- 
bling behavior so that it conforms with 
these beliefs. 

Because of this basic belief, the players 
view craps as a game of skill, much as com- 
petitive sports are ordinarily viewed by 
members of society. Arising from this basic 
belief are corollary beliefs that dictate to 
the players what strategies and techniques 
are to be followed under given circum- 
stances. These strategies and techniques 
center on (a) maximizing one’s control 
over the dice (Parts IV-V below), (b) re- 
gaining control when it has been lessened 
(Parts VI and VIII), and (c) minimizing 
another player’s control (Part IX). 


nauts of the Western Pacific [New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1950], p. 396). l 

However, even though it is not the subject who 
generally states the principles, they are still the 
realities of his thinking, not that of the ethnog- 
rapher. The ethnographer discovers implicit princi- 
ples of reality, not invents them. Malinowski also 
states this well when he says: “In arriving at such 
general conclusions about vast aspects of primitive 
human thought and custom, the Ethnographer’s 
is a creative work, in so far as he brings to light 
phenomena of human nature which, in their en- 
tirety, bad remained hidden even from those in 
whom they happened. It is creative in the same 
sense as is the construction of general principles 
of natural science, where objective laws of very 
wide application lie hidden till brought forth by 
the investigating human mind. In the same sense, 
however as the principles of natural science are 
empirical, so are also the final generalisations of 
ethnographic sociology because, though expressly 
stated for the first time by the investigator, they are 
none the less objective realities of human thinking, 
feeling, and behavior” (zbid., p. 397). 
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IV. MAXIMIZING CONTROL BY 
CORRECT SHOOTING 


The basic way to maximize one’s control 
over the dice, to produce desired points, a 
belief which seems to be shared by all the 
crapshooters observed, is that one is able 
to bring about one’s needed point if one 
shoots in the correct way. At least if one 
shoots in the correct way one will have a 
better chance of making the point than if 
one shoots in the wrong way. Shooting in 
the correct way requires certain techniques, 
techniques that match an underlying corre- 
sponding belief. For example, it is believed 
as a principle that “a hard throw produces a 
large number, and a soft or easy throw pro- 
duces a low number.” 


B was trying for “Little Joe,” a 4. He tried 
several times, and on one throw the result was 
a high number. He then said, “Shot too hard 
that time.” 


Occasionally, shooters are even cautioned 
or instructed by other players to shoot 
easier for a lower number or to throw 
harder for a higher number. 

Other shooting techniques that are be- 
lieved to maximize control over the out- 
come of the dice involve evidencing con- 
centration and effort. For example: 


One does not simply listlessly throw out the 
dice, check the combination they form, and 
quickly throw them out again, continuing until 
there is a significant result, a 7 or one’s point. 
This is what I did the first night I played, and 
an experienced player reacted to this by say- 
ing, “Take your time! Don’t throw ’em out 
so fast! Take your time and work on it!” A 
short while later, this player instructed me 
more fully by saying, “Talk to ’em! Talk to 
‘em when ya shoot!” 


It is obvious to the players that a throw 
can result in any point between 2 and 12. 
When one needs a certain point, one can 
increase one’s chances of receiving it (al- 
though there is no guaranteed efficacy) by 
evidencing this required concentration, 
which consists of “taking one’s time in 
shooting,” of ‘workin’ on it,” and of “talk- 
in’ to the dice.” 
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“Talkin’ to the dice” is an especially im- 
portant and common technique. In the most 
frequently recurring form among these driv- 
er-players the shooter uses the point as a 
verb and commands the dice to deliver his 
point. As the dice are thrown, he says, “Five 
it!” or “Six it!” or “Eight it, Dice!” etc. A 
variant of this command is to divide the 
point into its component parts and reas- 
semble it as the verb used to demand the 
desired results, such as, “Fifty-three, 
Dice!” (the shooter’s point is 8, and he is 
calling for a 5-3 combination). “Thirty- 
two, Dice!” (for a point of 5), or “Sixty- 
four, Dice!” (for a point of 10), etc. 

Another way of controlling the dice 
while shooting is for the shooter to snap 


his fingers after the dice are thrown and as _ 


they are rebounding from the backboard. 
It is as if the snapping of the fingers will 
bring the dice down on the desired point. 
Some shooters become so ritualistic about 
this that they never cast the dice without 
an accompanying loud snapping of their 
fingers. This, of course, could be attributed 
solely to habit with no meaning content to 
the shooter. Indeed, this is how it first ap- 
peared to me until I noticed the following 
particular form of this gesture: 

It sometimes happens that, after the dice 
are cast, one die will spin like a top on one of 
its corners. When this happens, the shooter 
will frequently point with his index finger 
close to the die, wait until the die has slowed 
down, and, just as it begins to fall to rest from 
the spin, loudly snap his finger against his 
thumb in an effort to: control the resultant 
point. 


Permeating the techniques of shooting 
that are defined as correct by these players 
is the requirement of confidence. In gener- 
al, it is believed that confidence means suc- 
cess because confidence imparts control to 
the shooter. In order to exert control over 
the- dice by using this principle, shooters 
will sometimes express supreme confidence 
in. the outcome of their throw. This takes 
two forms: In one, the shooter, as he casts 
the dice, says, ““There’s a (desired point)!” 
In the other, as the shooter throws, he says, 
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“Shoot the (amount of the bet)!” In both 
forms,’ the shooter is confidently stating 
that the dice are going to come out favor- 


ably. In the latter, he is saying that he is 


going to win on this throw and that he is so 
confident of winning even the following 
throw that he is going to let the money 
ride, to double up on the bet, is not going 
to “pull” any of his winnings. 

Because it is believed that there is a close 
connection between confidence and cohtrol, 


‘the shooter must attempt to maintain his 


confidence in order to maintain his control 
over the dice. Accordingly, players who 
have a vested interest in the positive out- 
come of the throw—those who have bet 
that the shooter will make his point-—-some- 
times caution the shooter, saying, “Don’t 
get shook!” This is very similar to state- 
ments they make to a shooter that he 
should “take it easy” and “take his time,” 
thus encouraging the shooter to maintain - 
his control, Since it is believed that there is 
a skill basis to crapshooting, confidence is 
essential to maintain and practice this skill, 
and if the shooter were to “get shook,” this 
would mean that he had lost his confidence, 
thereby being deprived of control and un- 
able to make his point.* 


V. MAXIMIZING CONTROL BY 
CORRECT BETTING 


_ Not only is it thought by these players 
that the way the dice are thrown affects the 
outcome of the throw, but it is also betieved 
that the bet itself can influence the dice. 
Included in this conviction are beliefs that 
the person with whom one places a bet, the 
person against whom one is betting, the © 
amount of the bet, and the odds of the bet 
will change the combination that will ap- 
pear on the dice, that is, the result of the | 


‘Note how similar this statement is to those 
sometimes made in competitive sports, -where a 
player must not “get shook” because he needs his 
self-control in order favorably to influence an` 
outcome; e.g., in the closing seconds of an impor- 


tant basketball game a player has a free-throw that `` 


can decide the outcome of the game. “Time out” 
is called, and the player’s coach or teammates en- 
courage the shooter with this or a similar comment. 
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throw would have been different if certain 
betting practices had or had not been fol- 
lowed. _ 

The practical working-out of this belief 
leads to what appear to be bizarre forms of 
behavior, but they are consistent within 
this particular magical belief system. For 
example:. 


At one game a bettor refused any of the 
. “bet in the middle,” i.e., money the shooter 
was offering as a bet. He said, “I know that 
guy too well. I wouldn’t put money agin him.” 
Yet he made a “side bet” that the shooter 
„would not make his point. 


What is significant about this is that the 
bettor refused part of the “middle bet,” 
that is, he would not accept the bet that 
the shooter was offering, but at the same 
time he was willing to accept and actually 
did accept a “side bet” against this same 
shooter. In either case, the bet and its out- 
come are objectively identical, that is, if 
the shooter were to win, this bettor would 
lose, and if the shooter were to lose, this 
bettor would win. The outcome of the bet- 
ting was unchanged, but what was changed 
was the person with whom the money was 
wagered. Thus, negative results were fore- 
seen if the bet were placed against the 
shooter by -placing the money with the 


shooter, but positive results were foreseen - 


if the bet were placed against the shooter 
by placing money with another player, 
(Indeed, in the latter case, he did not even 
define or view his bet as being against the 
shooter! ) 

Since these players are “rational in their 


irrationality,” that is, they are logically . 


consistent within their own framework of 
= beliefs, and since it is also believed that 
control- over the dice is never an absolute 
matter, but is something that is possessed 
in degree, that is, some people have more 
skill or control over the dice than do oth- 
ers, we should expect to find that players 
will be more ready to bet ‘against those 
shooters to whom they attribute less skill 
and to bet with those shooters to whom 
-they attribute more skill. This is precisely 
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what happens: Bets are refused or accept- 
ed on the basis of whom one is betting for 
or against. ‘Thus, if a player feels that a 
particular shooter has much control, he will 
almost always bet with him, never against 
him (unless there have been indications 
that his control is faltering), and vice 
versa. For example: 


One shooter had made several passes (suc- 
cessfully made his needed point) and then had 
finally lost. On his next turn as shooter, one 
player said, “I’d never bet agin’m. Ya don’t 
know what that motha’s gonna do!” 


And when a player who supposedly pos- 
sesses less of this “power” makes his point, 
surprise is registered: 


R is the shooter. He has made one pass. On 
his second attempt, he gets 8 as his point. He 
makes the 8 and a player says, “Goddamn! He 
did!” R fails on his next try. 


This type of betting is not thought to 
actually change the outcome of the dice, as 
do other practices above and below, but is, 
rather, a means of control in the view of 
these players; that is, it is thought to be a 
“rational” strategy by which players other 
than the shooter are able to maximize their 
profits, 


VI. REGAINING CONTROL BY 
CORRECT BETTING 


This belief concerning the effects of bet- 
ting on the dice is held so strongly that 
there have developed betting strategies by 
which it is believed the shooter can regain 
control when he feels that he is losing his 
control over the dice. When the shooter is 
having .a difficult time making his point, 
or has a difficult point to make, this is 
taken as a sign that he is losing control over 
the dice. There are three strategies that the 
shooter, when he is in this difficulty, can 
employ in order to favorably influence the 
dice. The first has to do with the size of the 
bet. It is believed that by increasing the 
size of the bet the shooter increases the 
likelihood that he will make his point. This 
often takes the form of increasing the bet 
after each inconsequential throw. 
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B was shooting. He had an 8, an easy point, 
but after shooting five times with no conse- 
quences (neither a 7 nor an 8 appeared), he 
put another dollar on the 8. He threw again, 
but with no results. He put another dollar on 
the 8. He threw again. Again he put a dollar 
on the 8 At this, a player commented: 
“He’ll make it now. He put more money on it.” 


The second strategy shooters sometimes 
employ in this situation is to offer an odds 
bet at even money. Although 4’s and 10’s 
are two-to-one against the shooter, and the 
bet is ordinarily made at two-to-one odds 
or else is “barred,” shooters will sometimes 
attempt to “force” the 4 or 10’s appear- 
ance by offering bets at even money. As 
the following examples illustrate, players 
strongly believe that this type of betting 
does effectively influence the dice: 


The shooter had 4 as his point. He shot for 
a long time with neither a 7 nor a 4 appearing. 
He made some bets at even money. Later one 
player said, “I’ve got one ya don’t make it.” 
Another added, “I’ve got one ya don’t four.” 
Another player, who had money bet against 
the shooter, became quite perturbed at this 
offer and said, “That'll guarantee that he'll 
make it! Don’t you guys know that?” 

In another game, the shooter had a 10 to 
make. He was taking bets at even money, and 
one player said to those who were accepting 
the bets, “Don’t jump on those! Doncha know 
that’s gonna make’m make it! Anytime ya 
jump on 4’s and 10’s the guy’s gonna make it.” 


In the above examples, it at first appears 
strange that the shooter, whose betting is 
usually consistent with known odds, should 
become so irrational in his betting practice, 
but fortunately we do not have to guess at 
the reason for this “irrationality” because 
we have the players’ own statements as to 
the meaning of the behavior for those in- 
volved. This behavior, although objectively 
irrational, is, again, logically consistent 
with and derived from their system of be- 
liefs in magic. It is “rational irrationality.” 

It is possible that this type of betting 
practice is also related to the general prin- 
ciple mentioned earlier, that confidence im- 
parts control over the dice. If it is so re- 
lated, it would be consistent with this 
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principle and could be interpreted in the 
following way: The shooter, by either in- 
creasing the size of his bet in an uncertain 
situation or by accepting even-money bets 
in a situation that calls for an odds bet, is 
attempting to manipulate the dice by ex- 
pressing confidence backed by cash. 

The third strategy bettors sometimes use 
is to make a bet for “odd money.” There 
are two forms that this strategy takes. In 
one, the shooter says something like: 
“Shootin? a dollar an’ a penny.” He then 
lays a dollar bill down with a cent cn top 
of it. It is believed that somehow or other 
the bet for “odd money” will influence the 
dice in his favor. The other form of the 
“odd money” bet is a “bet for change.” For 
some reason, the shooter feels that it is in 
his interest to make the bet the exact 
amount that another player has in his hand 
or pocket, amount unknown. For example: 


A player had taken a handful of silver from 
his pocket. It appeared that he had from $1.50 
to $3.00 in change. The shooter, when he saw 
this, said: 

Shooter: TIl bet whatever change ya got in 
your hand. 

Player: Just a minute, TIl count it. 

Shooter: No, no. Just whatever it is. 

Player: A dollar [meaning that he wants to 
bet a dollar of the change]? 

Shooter: No, no. Whatever it is. 


In this third and also unusual strategy, the 
changed form of the bet, as initiated by the 
shooter, is believed to affect favorably the 
outcome of his attempt to make a point. 


VII. LESSENING CONTROL OVER THE DICE 


In examining some of the strategies 
which shooters use to overcome decreased 
control over the dice (see Part VI above), 
we saw that these players believe that con- 
trol can be lessened. What are the specific 
ways that these players believe that this 
control becomes lessened, that is, what are 
the things that are viewed as negatively 
affecting ihe outcome for the shooter? 

Certain of these ways have been implic- 
itly included in the above analysis; for ex- 
ample, a lack of confidence and a lack of 
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concentration or evidence of “workin’ at it” 
are viewed as having a negative effect on 
the shooter’s control. In addition, what 
happens to the dice themselves is wewed 
as affecting the outcome of a throw. This 
involves “gettin’ the points knocked off the 
dice,” changing the dice, and dropping the 
dice. 

For example, players believe that what 
happens to the dice when one player is 
shooting affects the outcome of the dice for 
the next shooter. When a shooter is making 
several straight passes, the player who will 
be the next shooter sometimes says, 
“They’re gettin’ the points knocked off 
’em.”’ In other words, in their view, there 
are just so many points that can be made 
on the dice. The present shooter is “knock- 
ing these points off the dice,” which means 
that there will not be as many points left 
for the next shooter, and he is more likely 
to lose. 

It is also believed that control over the 
dice is removed from the shooter when the 
dice are changed against the will of the 
shooter, as in the case of “lost dice”: 


We were shooting against an upturned coke 
case in the back of the garage near the alley. 
P had made several passes. He increased his 
bet and shot again. One of the dice hit the 
case, but the other missed and went under a 
cab. It couldn’t be found. P was given a dif- 
ferent die. He threw and lost. Disgusted, he 
said, “That did it! Changin’ that dice there, 
that did it!” 


In this type of situation, the shooter’s will 
(to continue using the same dice) is not 
being followed, is frustrated (the dice are 
changed against his will), and this signifies 
that the dice are out of his control. With 
this situation, there appears to be no action 
the shooter can take to neutralize this 
effect. 

Very similar to this belief is the belief that 
accidentally dropping one or both of the 
dice negatively affects the outcome of the 
next throw. These players believe that 
dropping the dice affects the dice in such 
a way that the point that was going to 
show up will not now show up. The reason- 
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ing seems to be the following: The shooter 
wants to control the dice. When the die or 
dice drop, this is an action or movement of 
the dice that is out of the control of the 
dropper: it is accidental, not purposeful. It 
is as if some external force (it surely was 
not the dropper, since he did not want it to 
happen!) is causing the dice to drop, to do 
something that the shooter does not want 
to happen. 


VIII. OTHER METHODS OF 
REGAINING CONTROL 


As we have seen, there are certain strate- 
gies, consistent with the belief system, by 
which shooters are able to overcome de- 
creased control over the dice. Fortunately, 
from the players’ view, there also exists a 
strategy (which could be called a form of 
‘‘countermagic”) to overcome the negative 
event of dropping the dice. Without excep- 
tion, each shooter, after dropping the dice, 
rubs both dice on the ground or playing 
surface. 

The players consider dropping the dice 
to be a bad omen. (As one player said 
when the shooter dropped a die, “You 
dropped your luck.”) But this omen is not 
definitive: it can be overcome by rubbing 
the dice on the playing surface. Rubbing 
the dice is a means of regaining control, of 
placing the dice again in the control of the 
shooter. This rubbing on the playing sur- 
face neutralizes the negative effects of the 
drop and allows the dice to turn up the 
point they were going to turn up before the 
dropping took place. 

Another form of rubbing the dice is also 
viewed as bringing positive results. Some- 
times (but this is rare) the shooter will rub 
the dice on another player in order to 
favorably affect the dice. He will some- 
times rub them under the chin of the player 
betting against him or on his clothing as an 
attempt to gain control. 

Under certain circumstances, the shooter 
will attempt to regain control by means of 
making a promise concerning his next bet. 
When a shooter has a difficult point to 
make, usually a 4 or 10, or if he has an 
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easy point but has shot for a long time with 
inconclusive results, he is likely to say, “If 
I make (desired point), I’m gonna shoot 
(amount of the bet).” The shooter has 
viewed the difficult point or the prolonged 
attempt to make the easy point as a bad 
omen, as meaning that the dice have be- 
come “contrary” and are not going to yield 
the point without something extra, ergo, 
the promise. The shooter is really saying, 
“If you treat me right (by giving me the 
point), then PI treat you right (by ex- 
pressing confidence by money that you'll 
come out right the next time also).” The 
shooter is promising a future bet to the 
dice and is, in a sense, buying their favor. 

This is a means of regaining control in 
that the shooter realizes that, since (a) he 
was trying for either a natural or a good 
point on his first throw and did not get it, 
or (@) he has an easy point, but he cannot 
make this easy point, as evidenced by his 
many inconsequential throws, that the dice 
are no longer in his control, that they are 
being moved by a will other than his. 
Therefore, since he can no longer control 
them by effort, he attempts to buy them 
off with this promise. (Note the similarity 
here with strategies one and two in Part VI 
above.) i 

There is consensus on the part of the 
players that this is a reasonable promise, 
the right thing to do, or almost an obliga- 
tory duty. Almost invariably when a player 
makes this promise, other players say, 
“Yeah, boy. If you make a (point), you 
sure ought to” or “I would, too.” (It is as 
if the dice do not need to respond; and, 
therefore, if they respond, it is gratia, and 
this carries with it a reciprocal obligation 
in the subsequent betting.) 


IX. MINIMIZING OTHER’S CONTROL 


Since it is believed that the shooter ex- 
erts control over the dice and that strate- 
gies exist by which one can maximize con- 
trol, if these players were consistent in 
their magical perspective, one would also 
expect to find strategies by which a betting 
opponent could minimize or negate the 
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shooter’s control. And this is what we do 
find. 

One such strategy is an institutionalized 
practice known as “catching the dice.” 
Anyone having part of the “middle bet” is 
permitted to grab the dice after they are 
thrown and before points show. When this 
happens, the throw is invalid, and the 
shooter must shoot again. When it appears 
to the bettor that the shooter has control, 
that is, the shooter either shows great con- 
fidence in the manner with which he is 
shooting or he has just had a string of suc- 
cessful passes, the bettor will “catch the 
dice.” He believes that, if he does so at the 
right time, he will break the shooter’s con- 
trol and cause the shooter to lose. The fol- 
lowing is an example of such strategy with 
an added unusual element: 


V was having a “hot streak.” He was being 
faded by Pe. After V threw, Pe caught the 
dice. Pe then slowly rubbed two sides of the 
dice against his greasy forehead and laid them 
on the table. V said, “Shit! I’m not gonna 
throw those fuckin’ greasy dice now!” C, the 
houseman, then picked up the dice and wiped 
them on the sheet covering the table and gave 
them to V. 

V shot again. Again Pe caught the dice. This 
time he slowly, exaggeratingly, and deliberate- 
ly rubbed them in large circles on his forehead 
which was glistening with sweat. He put them 
back on the table. Again V made a similar 
comment. Again C wiped the dice and handed 
them to V. 

This happened four times. The tension grew 
each time. On the fifth time, Pe again caught 
the dice. However, this time he made a rub- 
bing motion by his forehead, but yet 2 or 3 
inches from his forehead, rubbing the dice in 
the air in slow circles. He then set the dice 
down and allowed V to complete his next 
shot.5 


®*The analogy with competitive sports is again 
apparent since this is essentially the same strategy 
sometimes used in competitive sports that are 
based on skill, e.g., basketball. When the opposing 
team is “hot,” attempts will be made to “cool them 
off.” Often the captain or coach will “call time 
out,” which is used to re-plan strategy but is in 
itself part of the strategy to interrupt the action. 
The other team is “rolling,” and their momentum 
needs to be slowed. The above action by Pe contains 
the same basic conviction and strategy. 
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The rational basis for this action is ob- 
vious: Since the shooter is exhibiting much 
control over the dice, as is evidenced by 
the number of passes he has made, the 
opponent attempts to break this control by 
interrupting the action and by “getting the 
shooter shook.” The false premise for this 
otherwise rational act is not apparent to the 
actors. 


X. THE INFLUENCE OF PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Certain personal relationships of these 
crapshooters, relationships that appear 
completely unconnected and extraneous to 
crapshooting, are also believed to have an 
effect on the dice. The following incident 
illustrates one such relationship: 


One of the drivers is a “store-front preacher,” 
and his Sunday activity is well known to the 
other drivers. He is known as “The Preacher” 
to the other drivers. One night The Preacher 
won heavily. It was his third straight night of 
winning. At one point, he made nine straight 
passes and just about broke up the game. At 
another point he made seven straight passes. 
The odds against one person doing this in a 
couple of hours are phenomenal. The reason 
for his winning was expressed by one player 
as: “He reads The Good Book.” Later a play- 
er said, “Yessir! He’s bettin’ through The 
Book.” And one player said, “When I get 
home ... I’m gonna go home and read The 
Book myself.” 


Some sort of power (mana) is felt to re- 
side in the Bible, and a person connected 
with the Bible (The Preacher) possesses 
from this association power over such 
things as dice. Those who do not have this 
association or connection do not have the 
same amount of power or control. 

The continued incident above also illus- 
trates a belief in a causal connection be- 
tween need and winning: 


After the game, The Preacher counted his 
winnings and said, “I wouldn’ta played ’cept 
Tse in need.” A player asked The Preacher if 
he really needed the money, and The Preacher 
replied that he needed it for the rent which 
was due tomorrow. The player then replied, 
“Oh, that’s why you won.” 
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XI. EXPLANATION OF NEGATIVE EVIDENCE 


If players attribute control to the shooter 
when he is successful, how do they reconcile 
the fact that he is so often unsuccessful? 

It is not believed that the shooter has 
perfect or full control. At best his control 
is partial, enough to make the outcome 
more favorable than chance would allow, 
or he has “streaks of control”—times when 
he feels that he “can’t miss.” Where there 
is failure, then, it is because he did not 
have enough control. 

Failure does not represent “the absence 
of control” but, rather, that someone’s or 
something’s control over the dice was 
greater than that of the shooter’s. It is 
never that it was merely chance. 


H had made two passes. This was better than 
he had been doing, and he began to feel confi- 
dent. He increased his bet on his third attempt, 
but he threw craps. He said, “Why those 
motha fuckas! They'll turn around an’ fuck 
ya in the ass every time!” 


The negative result was not attributed 
to luck or chance, but to control possessed 
by the dice themselves, The speaker seems 
to be saying, in his colloquial fashion, that 
the dice will allow a certain amount of 
winning; and then when the shooter thinks 
he is going to hit it big, the dice turn 
around and show that they are in control. 


XII. ORIGINATIONS OF THESE BEHAVIORS 


Having examined the magical belief sys- 
tem of these crapshooters and having seen 
how their behavior is logically consistent 
within this belief system, one might ask 
how these beliefs and behaviors originated. 
Since, for the most part, these behaviors 
were not observed as they arose but only 
after they were in effect, what follows con- 
cerning originations is mostly theoretical 
and not empirical. 

Magic has held the interest of scholars 
of varying fields for centuries, but it has 
traditionally been systematically studied 
by anthropologists, who have proposed 
varying theories concerning its origins and 
functions. One of the clearest theoretical 
formulations of the origin of magical be- 
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havior is a “theory of the gap,” or a homeo- 
static theory, contributed by Malinowski. 
He said: 


Man, engaged in a series of practical activities, 
comes to a gap; the hunter is disappointed by 
his quarry, the sailor misses propitious winds, 
the canoe builder has to deal with some mate- 
rial which he is never certain that it will stand 
the strain, or the healthy person suddenly finds 
his strength failing . . . his anxiety, his fears 
and hopes, induce tension in his organism 
which drives him to some sort of activity.... 
His nervous system and his whole organism 
drive him to some substitute activity. ... His 
organism reproduces the acts suggested by the 
anticipation of hope.§ 


Thus, according to Malinowski, the furious 
man clenches his fists and utters insults at 
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These gestures are felt to bridge the gap, 
to be efficacious in bringing about the de- 
sired ends, and when practiced mstrumen- 
tally, one has magic. Magic thus becomes 
“a body of purely practical arts, performed 
as a means to an end.”? 

According to Malinowski, since magic 
functions to reduce anxiety, to fill the void 
of the unknown, where there is no void or 
anxiety, neither is there magic. Thus, in 
situations where the native understands 
technology, he follows the technology and 
not magical practices and beliefs. For 
example, the Melanesians know that they 
must dig the soil to plant yams and must 
hoe to keep down the weeds. But beyond 
these skills are pests, animals, and climate 
which affect their crops. In these latter 
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a mental image of his enemy; or the lover 
addresses, entreats, commands, or presses 
the mental image of his beloved; or the 
fisherman or hunter utters the name of or 
describes a mental image of his desired 
catch or quarry. This passion allows the 
pentup physiological tension to flow over, 
the tension is spent, and the desired end 
seems nearer, The actor has regained his 
balance. These gestures, verbal and non- 
verbal, then become institutionalized, ex- 
pected under given circumstances, and 
finally become supported by myth. 

This homeostatic theory of the origin of 
magic may be diagrammed as in Figure 1. 


° Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science, and 
Religion (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday & Co., 
1948), pp. 79-81. For another version of this argu- 
ment, see Bronislaw "Malinowski, “Culture,” En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931), IV, 621-46. 


areas, they then employ magic (and reli- 
gion) to control the unknown, These prac- 
tices and beliefs are functional to the 
natives in that they restore their confidence. 

The same thing holds true with fishing. 
When the native fishes in the lagoon, his 
yield is assured in relation to his effort, 
dangers are non-existent, and the empirical 
features of the situation are understood, 
ergo, no magic for lagoon fishing. But when 
these same Melanesians fish beyond the 
lagoon, when they go deep-sea fishing, then 
the empirical features are not understood, 
the yield is not assured, and great dangers 
exist. Thus there is much magic surround- 
ing deep-sea fishing, and it functions to 
give the natives reassurance or to relieve 


* Malinowski, Magic, Science, and Religion, pp. 
38 and 88, 
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their anxieties and thus allows them to 
continue this necessary activity.® 

Kroeber disputes Malinowski’s theory. 
If Malinowski were right, he says, then a 
people who face greater dangers will have 
more magic, but this does not hold true 
because the Eskimos, who have a much 
more dangerous life than the Melanesians, 
have less magic. And if two peoples have 
almost identical environments, they should 
have the same amount of magic, but this 
also does not hold true, because the Poly- 
nesians and Melanesians face about the 
same needs and problems, but the Polyne- 
sians have less emphasis on magic. And if 
a people have hardly any danger, they 
should have hardly any magic, but the 
Yurok and Karok Indians of California, 
who have plentiful resources of salmon 
and acorns, and who face neither foreign 
foe nor even pestilence, are completely 
circumscribed by magic.® 

After refuting Malinowski’s theory, 
Kroeber does not go on to develop an 
alternative theory to explain the origins of 
magic. Rather, he says that a magic and 
taboo system “is due to an orientation of 
the culture and has nothing to do with any 
necessities or actual problems. For some 
unknown reason the culture just had gone 
hypochondriac . . . they were taught by 
all their elders.”1° He concludes “that there 
is no relation of simple function between 
... needs rooted in the body and the mind 
or in the environment... and... magic,”11 
Although Kroeber confesses that the reason 
for the origins of magic is unknown, he 
does make the point that magic continues 
as an element of a culture, that it Is a 
taught and learned way of dealing with 
life. 

I propose that it is possible to reconcile 
the basic features of the views of Malinow- 


8 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 


” Alfred L. Kroeber, Anthropology: Culture Pat- 
terns and Processes (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1963), pp. 116-18. 


1 Ibid., p. 117. 
= Fbid., pp. 117-18. 
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ski and Kroeber, to relate these to the 
origins of any magical behavior, and in so 
doing to explain the origins and contin- 
uance of the system of magical behavior 
and beliefs of the crapshooters as examined 
above. This can be done by relating these 
views to the phenomenon of superstition as 
it has been studied in operant conditioning. 

What the operant conditioners call 
“superstition” is the same as what I have 
called “magic.” They are both character- 
ized by instrumental behavior in which 
there is no empirical connection between 
the behavior and the ends; or, in operant 
terms, where the reinforcement is not con- 
tingent upon the behavior emitted, that is, 
where the reinforcer is not presented as a 
consequence of a particular response, and 
yet that response is meant by the behaving 
organism to be instrumental. 

The essential components of superstitious 
behavior, where apparently irrelevant be- 
havioral components are chained into an 
entire response pattern leading to rein- 
forcement, were first noted by Guthrie and 
Horton. In teaching cats to move a pole 
that would open the door of their cage, 
they observed that if a cat happened to be 
backing up the first time it knocked down 
the pole, this backing-up behavior was 
adventitiously reinforced, and the cat con- 
tinued to back up into the pole to operate 
the release mechanism.” 

Superstitious behavior in animals was 
Jabeled as such and further studied by 
Skinner. He found that whatever behavior 
the animal is engaging in when he receives 
his reinforcement has a higher probability 
of occurrence on subsequent trials. This 
can result in rather bizarre forms of be- 
havior. 


If a clock is now arranged to present the 
food hopper at regular intervals with no ref- 
erence whatsoever to the bird’s behavior, op- 
erant conditioning usually takes place. In six 
out of eight cases the resulting responses were 


1 Edwin Ray Guthrie and°George P. Horton, 
Cats in a Puzzle Box (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1946). 
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so clearly defined that two observers could 
agree perfectly in counting instances. One bird 
was conditioned to turn counter-clockwise 
about the cage, making two or three turns be- 
tween reinforcements. Another repeatedly 
thrust its head into one of the upper corners 
of the cage. A third developed a “tossing” re- 
sponse, as if placing its head beneath an invisi- 
ble bar and lifting it repeatedly. Two birds de- 
veloped a pendulum motion of the head and 
body, in which the head was extended forward 
and swung from right to left with a sharp 
movement followed by a somewhat slower re- 
turn.18 


The conditioning process is usually obvious. 
The bird happens to be executing some re- 
sponse as the hopper appears; as a result it 
tends to repeat this response. If the interval 
before the next presentation is not so great 
that extinction takes place, a second “contin- 
gency” is probable.1* 


The application of these principles to 
crapshooters and their magical behavior is 
obvious. As a shooter is shooting, he is 
emitting various behaviors other than the 
throwing of dice. He may be saying certain 
things, moving his hands or other parts of 
his body in a particular way, etc. If, while 
doing this, the dice come up with a winning 
combination, this behavior is reinforced 
because of the close temporal connection 
between the occurrence of the behavior and 
the winning combination, and it will tend 
to be repeated. If it is repeated and is again 
reinforced before extinction takes place, 
the probability is that much greater that 
it will tend to continue. The individual will 
then think and act as if there were a causal 
connection between this behavior and his 
winning, will be engaging in magical or 
superstitious behavior,7® 

Skinner continues: 


The experiment might be said to demon- 
strate a sort of superstition. The bird behaves 
as if there were a causal relation between is 
behavior and the presentation of food, al- 


18 B, F. Skinner, “Superstition in the Pigeon,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XXXVII 
(1948), 168 (italics in original). 


“ Loe. cit. (italics added), 
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though such a relation is lacking. There are 
many analogies in human behavior. Rituals for 
changing one’s luck at cards are good exam- 
ples. A few accidental connections between a 
ritual and favorable consequences suffice to set 
up and maintain the behavior in spite of many 
unreinforced instances.?6 


What is missing from this analysis thus 
far is that we are dealing here with human 
beings, and not pigeons or cats. The rele- 
vant difference is that humans live in a 
social context. Their behavior arises in a 
social context, and their behavior is re- 
acted to by significant others who, in a 
social context, serve as reinforcers to their 
behavior, magical and non-magical. 

As such, once non-instrumental behaviors 
are adventitiously reinforced and thought 
to be instrumental and are then practiced, 
they can become a part of the participant’s 
culture—in this case, a part of expected 
crapshooting behavior. These behaviors are 


% An excellent example of bizarre behavior in 
which the origination of the behavior is clearly 
demonstrated was brought to my attention by a 
sports announcement on KSD Radio of St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 6, 1966. The broadcast revealed 
how Jim “Cakes” Palmer, the Oriole pitcher, had 
received his nickname. It seems that “Cakes” had 
struck out four straight in a particular game and 
had happened to have had pancakes for breakfast 
that morning. Since that game, he has always had 
pancakes on the day he is slated to pitch. His pitch- 
ing success during the 1966 World Series against 
the Los Angeles Dodgers, wherein he became the 
youngest pitcher ever to pitch a shut-out in a 
World Series, and when he again had pancakes for 
breakfast, of course, adventitiously reinforced this 
magical behavior; and one can predict that it will 
take a long history of a lack of reinforcement to 
extinguish this behavior. 

This story was verified during an interview with 
Jim Palmer and his wife on “Supermarket Sweep” 
on ABC-TV on November 7, 1966. During this 
program, Mrs. Palmer added that he also carried 
three sticks of bubble gum in his back pocket when- 
ever he pitched. 


1¢ Skinner, of. cit., p. 171 (italics added). For 
more recent work in this area, see R. J. Herrnstein, 
“Superstition: A Corollary of the Principles of 
Operant Conditioning,” in W. K. Honig (ed.), 
Operant Behavior (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1966), pp. 33~51. 
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then informally taught or transmitted to 
novices by the more fully socialized crap- 
shooters. Each novice is indoctrinated into 
the prevailing magical behaviors. Since the 
crapshooter is being reinforced on a variable 
ratio reinforcement schedule—behavior de- 
pendent on this schedule being the most 
difficult to extinguish—it does not take 
much adventitious reinforcement for these 
magical behaviors to be maintained. 
“Magical behavior arises adventitiously; 
being reinforced it is informally taught in 
a social situation and accepted by the mem- 
bers; and being occasionally reinforced on 
a variable ratio reinforcement schedule, it 
maintains itself. 

If one had complete control over con- 
tingencies of reinforcement, one should be 
able to produce magical behavior among 
crapshooters in the laboratory. This would 
require control over the dice such that 
whenever the shooter was engaging in some 
behavior that the experimenter wished to 
become magical behavior, such as snapping 
his fingers, holding his hand above his head 
as he shot, uttering a particular word or 
phrase, etc., the experimenter could make 
certain that a winning combination ap- 
peared. By again reinforcing this behavior 
before extinction takes place, the shooter 
should come to engage in it frequently, 
associating the behavior with winning and 
thinking in terms of a causal connection 
(e.g., “I’m lucky when I do that”). The 
situation should then be such, now that 
the behavior is emitted frequently, that it 
will be adventitiously reinforced in the 
normal process of shooting craps and 
should maintain itself without the control 
of the experimenter. It would, of course, 
take a laboratory experiment to empirically 
prove or disprove this. 

In my field work I never saw pristine 
origination of magical behavior, but I did 
see such behavior informally taught by 
example and then adventitiously reinforced 
and maintained. Also, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to see a particular be- 
lief and practice arise which helps explain 
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the origin of certain betting practices which 
are magical: 

I was down to my last 50¢. I took a 50¢ bet 
and won. I then took a $1.00 bet with the 
same bettor and won again. I ended up run- 
ning the 50¢ into $9.00 in a string of winning 
bets. About an hour later, when I was down to 
my last dollar, the man with whom I had 
placed the original 50¢ bet was offering a dol- 
lar bet that the shooter would make his point. 
I said I would take the bet. He refused to bet 
with me and then told everyone how I had 
started with a quarter and ended up with $9.50. 


He would accept the identical bet with 
anybody but me. His losing against me and 
my successive successful wagers now placed 
me, in his view, on a different level tham 
the other players. I was no longer “neutral” 
in his eyes, but I represented a “bad luck 
omen” (or a negative reinforcer). He de- 
fined the situation such that, if he made 
the bet with anyone else his chances of 
winning were good, but if he made the bet 
with me his chances of winning decreased. 
Malinowski and Kroeber can be recon- 
ciled by applying these principles dis- 
covered in operant conditioning. According 
to this view, Malinowski would not neces- 
sarily be correct in the details of his analy- 
sis, but the plausibility of what I take to 
be the main point of his analysis—that of 
reduced tension as being at the root of 
originations of magical behavior and be- 
liefs—is compatible with the principles of 
operant conditioning. That is, we will never 
know for certain if the Melanesians’ magic 
arose precisely in the way Malinowski 
hypothesized, but in some way some par- 
ticular behavior probably reduced tension, 
or at least was rewarding, thus being rein- 
forced; and,. again, in a similar situation 
it tended to be repeated, and in a social 
context it became an accepted ritual. Be- 
cause of the temporal relationship between 
the actions and some success, a causal con- 
nection is then believed and taught. 
Kroeber is right when he says, contrary 
to Malinowski, that the reasons for any 
given magical practices in a culture are 
unknown, that they are not dependent upon 
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necessities or dangers, that there is no 
relation of simple function between needs 
and magic. However, this “unknown rea- 
son,” as explicated in this paper, is adven- 
titious reinforcement of some behaviors 
somewhere in the past, these behaviors be- 
coming ritualized within a social context, 
being occasionally reinforced, and thus 
being maintained as part of the culture. 
According to this analysis, then, contrary 
to Kroeber’s logical deduction from Mal- 
inowski, there does not have to be a linear 
or even a direct relationship between the 
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amount of danger and the amount of magic 
within a culture or between cultures, This 
relationship does not have to exist because 
magical behavior does not originate on a 
one-for-one basis of danger to magic; 
rather, the reinforcement of behavior— 
and thus the continuance of that behavior 
in ritual—would not be dependent upon 
the amount of danger present in a given 
culture, but would be dependent upon 
adventitious reinforcement. 
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Fit of Individual and Community Characteristics and Rates 
of Psychiatric Hospitalization’ 
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ABSTRACT 


A study was conducted of all first admissions to inpatient care in licensed Massachusetts 
mental hospitals during a three-year period, centered around the 1960 Census, to test the 
hypothesis that people with a particular personal characteristic who are living in commu- 
nities where that characteristic is less common should have a higher rate of psychiatric 
hospitalization than people with the characteristic living in communities where it is more 
common. The findings give substantial support to the “fit” hypothesis studied. Within the 
fifteen tests of the hypothesis, the rates were in the predicted direction in eleven; and in 
the eleven, the difference in nine was statistically significant. Specifically, the hypothesis was 
supported for people with the following characteristics, living in towns grouped according 
to the proportion of the population having that characteristic: (1) younger (15-34 years), 
(2) medium age (35-54), (3) married, (4) Massachusetts born, (5) born elsewhere in the 
United States, (6) professional workers, (7) craftsmen, (8) operatives, and (9) persons of 


unknown occupation, 


Epidemiologic methods are used to local- 
ize determinants of the distribution of 
non-infectious as well as infectious disease.” 
Descriptive studies of mental disease using 
these methods have indicated, with respect 
to personal characteristics, that older per- 
sons have higher rates of hospitalization 
for mental disorders than younger persons} 
single persons, higher rates than married 
persons; and persons of lower occupational 
or socioeconomic status, higher rates than 
persons from middle or upper social 
classes. Prior indications that foreign-born 
persons and native-born persons who move 
within the United States have higher rates 
than others* are no longer as consistent, 
but there are indications that the increas- 
ingly mobile non-white population in the 


i Supported by grant MH 06599 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. An earlier ver- 
sion of this paper was presented at the Sixth World 
Congress of Sociology—Research Committee on 
Psychiatric Sociology—Evian (France), Septem- 
ber 4-11, 1966. 


7B. MacMahon, T. F. Pugh, and J. Ipsen, Epi- 
demiologic Methods (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1960). 


United States has had progressively higher 
rates of psychiatric hospitalization.5 

A prototype of studies focused on place 
of occurrence, rather than on personal 
characteristics, is that of Faris and Dun- 
ham® in Chicago in 1930-31, which indi- 
cated that higher rates of schizophrenia 
occurred among people living in the central 
areas of the city where there were lower 
socioeconomic neighborhoods than in the 


`B. Malzberg, Social and Biological Aspects of 
Mental Disease (Utica, N.Y.: State Hospitals Press, 
1940); N. A. Dayton, New Facts on Mental Dis- 
orders (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1940); 
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tal Disease: A Study of First Admissions to Hospi- 
tals for Mental Disease, New York (New York: 
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5T. F. Pugh and B. MacMahon, Epidemiologic 
Findings in United States Hospital Data (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1962). 


°R. Faris and H. W. Dunham, Mental Disorders 
in Urban Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago 
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peripheral areas where the neighborhoods 
had higher socioeconomic status. 

Such studies, dealing with the spatial 
distribution of mental disorders, have been 
strongly criticized. First is the criticism 
that the properties of an area do not neces- 
sarily indicate the properties of the in- 
dividuals who become ill in it.7 To avoid 
this problem requires simultaneous con- 
sideration of the characteristics of the in- 
dividual and those of the community in 
which he resides. Second is that the findings 
may reflect a selective migration of persons 
with psychiatric disorders, rather than the 
operation of etiologic factors. Thus, the 
problem of “drift”! should be considered in 
the interpretation of the findings of such 
studies, | 

The study presented here is based on the 
idea that ready availability of a peer group 
facilitates the formation of interpersonal 
relationships and that its relative lack 
hampers the formation of such relation- 
ships. The latter situation is assumed to be 
associated with a greater degree of stress 
and social isolation than the former and 
to be more conducive to the production of 
mental disorders. 

Although the formulation is familiar, the 
present study avoids the two problems just 
cited by considering both the type of com- 
munity and the type of person as they 
interact in influencing rates of hospitalized 
mental disorder and by having, as well, a 
built-in examination of the influence of 
“drift.” 

Specifically, the hypothesis tested is that 
people with a particular personal char- 
acteristic who are living in communities 
where that characteristic is less common 


17, A. Clausen and M. L. Kohn, “The Ecologi- 
cal Approach in Social Psychiatry,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LX, No. 2 (September, 
1954), 140-51. 
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entials in Schizophrenia,” American Journal of 
Public Health, XLYI (1956), 978-86. 
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should have a higher rate of psychiatric 
hospitalization than people with the char- 
acteristic living in communities where it is 
more common—that is, people who do not 
“fit”? in a community should have a higher 
rate than those who do, 

Rates based on “fit” with respect to age, 
marital status, place of birth, and occupa- 
tion provide four general areas for testing 
the hypothesis. These are shown in Table 
1. Within the four areas, fifteen tests of the 
hypothesis were made. 


METHOD 


All first admissions to inpatient care in 
licensed Massachusetts mental hospitals, 
fifteen years of age and older, during the 
three-year period from October 1, 1958 to 
September 30, 1961, are included. These 
comprise 24,934 patients admitted for the 
first time to a universe of twenty-nine 
hospitals (thirteen state, twelve private, 
and four Veterans Administration). 

The patients were categorized as to their 
place of residence in the 351 cities and 
towns in Massachusetts at the time of 
initial hospitalization. Information was also 
recorded on age, marital status, birthplace, 
and, for males, occupation. 

Special tabulations from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census provided the following data 
on the population of each of the 351 cities 
and towns as of April 1, 1960: (1) age, 
(2) marital status, (3) place of birth, (4) 
occupation for males. These tabulations 
were needed because population data in 
detail are not routinely published by the 
Bureau of the Census® for individual minor 
civil divisions. The tabulations obtained 
gave age and marital status simultaneously; 
this permitted adjustment for one when 
the other was being examined. The tabula- 
tions of place of birth and occupation 
permitted adjustment for age. Simultaneous 
adjustment for place of birth, occupation, 


°U.S. Bureau of the Census, “U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, Detailed Characteristics, Massa- 
chusetts” (Final Report PC(1)-23D [Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962]). 
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and marital status was not possible with 
the material obtained. 

Because of the extremely high rates of 
psychiatric hospitalization among residents 
of the city of Boston compared to rates in 
the other cities and towns, and because of 
its very large size, Boston was eliminated 
from the analyses presented. 

The remaining 350 cities and towns were 
grouped, with respect to each of the four 
variables listed (age, marital status, place 
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groups, into three for each of three nativity 
groups, and into three for each of six oc- 
cupations, In addition to providing material 
for fifteen tests of the “fit” hypothesis, 
these groupings of towns also generated 
forty-eight comparisons of the possible in- 
fluence of the groupings which did not bear 
directly on the hypothesis.!° 

Adjustment for differences in the marital 
status composition of the populations was 
made when rates were calculated for town 


TABLE 1 
TESTS OF THE “EIT” HYPOTHESIS 


Population Group 


1. Age: 
Younger persons (15~34)...... 
Medium-aged persons a 
Older persons é 55 and over). . 

2. Marital status: 


SING IG «sie Se hace oe eu ess 
Widowed, separated, and di- 
vorced 


eenvreveeva es tbeece eee ervreunusveea 


divorced 


born 
Foreign born................ Fewer foreign born 
4, Occupation: 
Professional................. Fewer professionals 
Crattsmen sraa aa ee wn Fewer craftsmen 
Clerical and sales............ Fewer clerical and sales 
Operatives 2 paca cwud eae ds Fewer operatives 
Service workers and laborers...| Fewer service and laborers 
Unknown. 6s ea soos dee ees Fewer unknown 


of birth, and occupation [males]) into the 
56 (16 per cent) with the highest propor- 
tion, the 238 (68 per cent) with the 
intermediate proportion, and the 56 (16 
per cent) with the lowest. For example, 
when the “fit” hypothesis was tested for 
young persons (those between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty-four years), towns 
were grouped into the 56 with popula- 
tions having the highest percentages of 
young persons, the 238 with the intermedi- 
ate percentages, and the 56 with the lowest. 
Thus, the towns were arranged separately 
into three groups for each of three ages, 
into three for each of three marital status 


Higher Rates in Towns with 


Fewer young persons 
Fewer medium-aged persons 
Fewer older persons 


Fewer married persons 
Fewer single persons 


Fewer widowed, separated, and 


Fewer Massachusetts born 
Fewer U.S., not Massachusetts 


Lower Rates in Towns with 


More young persons 
More medium-aged persons 
More older persons 


More married persons 
More single persons 


More widowed, separated, and 
divorced 


More Massachusetts born 

More U.S., not Massachusetts 
born 

More foreign born 


More professionals 

More craftsmen 

More clerical and sales 
More operatives 

More service and laborers 
More unknown 


groups according to age; adjustment for 
differences in age composition was made 
when rates were calculated for towns 
grouped with respect to the marital status, 
place of birth, and occupation of their 
populations. The adjustment for age used 
seven ten-year intervals (15-24, 25-34, 
. 75+) and that for marital status 
used three categories (married; single; and 
widowed, separated, and divorced). 
The general formula for the adjusted 
rates is the familiar (O/E) X R, where O 
is the observed number (first admissions to 


10 CE3 x 3] + [3 X¥ 31+ 03x 3] + [6 x 6])= 
63; and 63 — 15 == 48, 
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mental hospitals), # the expected number, 
and R the rate for all persons, without 
respect to any characteristic other than 
their inclusion in the study. The expected 
number (of first admissions) is the sum of 
the numbers obtained by applying cate- 
gory-specific rates to the same categories 


TABLE 2 


RATES OF FIRST ADMISSION TO MASSACHU- 
SETTS MENTAL HOSPITALS BY AGE (IN 
YEARS) IN TOWNS WITH DIFFERENT AGE 
COMPOSITIONS* 


RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 
PER YEAR FOR PERSONS IN 
Towns GROUPED BY SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS 


PERCENTAGE OF 


POPULATION 
55 and 
15-34 35~54 Over 
A. Young (age 
15-34}: 
LOW raisen 198.1f | 222.4 218.1 
Medium 182.6 218.5 219.5 
7 | EOE 147.6f | 223.1 210.5 
B. Medium age 
(35-54): 
Low........| 182.0 256.0f | 231.8 
Medium 178.7 215.9 216.7 
Highs rues 163.5 193.4f | 205.3 
C. Older (55 and 
over): 
Low........ 115.6¢ | 180.5¢ | 178.4f 
Medium 185.1 222.4 221.0 
igh....... 192.9f | 227.8T | 219.6T 


* Rates adjusted for marital status. 


t Rates having statistically significant differences between 
towns grouped as low and high. 


of the population at risk of such admission. 
Confidence limits were obtained by use of 
the formula: 


(O+M vO) 
E 3 


where M equals 1.960 for the .05, 2.576 for 
the .01, and 3.291 for the .001 probabilities 
of statistical significance, respectively. 


RX 


FINDINGS 

The findings which follow compare the 
rate in towns with a high proportion of 
the population having the characteristic 
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being examined with the rate in towns hav- 
-ig a low proportion of the characteristic. 


I. AGE (TABLE 2) 


1. Younger persons (15-34 years) had 
a higher rate of first admission to mental 
hospitals in towns where there was a low 
proportion of young persons than in towns 
where the proportion was high ($ < .001). 

2. Medium-aged persons (35-54 years) 
had a higher rate in towns where there was 
a low proportion of medium-aged persons 
than in towns where there was a high pro- 
portion of them (p < .001). 

3. However, persons in the older age 
groups (55 years and over), as well as the 
younger and medium ages, each had a 
lower rate in towns that had a low propor- 
tion of older persons than in towns where 
the proportion was high (p < .001, < .01, 
and < .05, respectively). 


II. MARITAL STATUS (TABLE 3) 


1. Married persons had a higher rate in 
towns that have a low proportion of mar- 
ried persons than they did in towns where 
the proportion was high (p < .001). And, 
conversely, married persons had a lower 
rate in towns that had a low proportion of 
single persons than in towns with a high 
proportion (p < .001). 

2. No statistically significant difference 
is found for single persons in towns grouped 
according to the proportion of single per- 
sons. 

3. Both married and single persons had 
higher rates in towns that had a high pro- 
portion of widowed, separated, and di- 
vorced persons than in towns with a low 
percentage (P < .01 and < .001, respec- 
tively). 

4. No difference is found for widowed, 
separated, and divorced persons in towns 
grouped according to the proportion of 
widowed, separated, and divorced persons. 


DI. PLACE OF BIRTH (TABLE 4) 


1, Massachusetts-born persons had a 
higher rate in towns where there was a 
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low proportion of them than in towns where 
there was a high proportion (p < .001). 

2. Persons born in the United States 
outside of Massachusetts had a higher rate 
in towns where they were in low proportion 
than in towns where the proportion was 
high (p < .01). In harmony with this 
finding——since the foreign born formed a 
small fraction of the total population while 
the other two components were both large 
—persons born in the United States out- 
side of Massachusetts had a lower rate in 
towns where the proportion born in Mas- 
sachusetts was low (p < .01). 


TABLE 3 


RATES OF FIRST ADMISSION TO MASSACHU- 
SETTS MENTAL HOSPITALS BY MARITAL 
STATUS IN TOWNS WITH DIFFERENT MARI- 
TAL STATUS COMPOSITION* 


RATES PER 100,000 per YEAR FOR 
PERSONS IN SPECIFIED MARITAL 
STATUS GROUPS 
Towns GROUPED BY 
PERCENTAGE OF. 


POPULATION Widowed, 
Married Single oe 
Divorced 
A. Married 
Low........ 194.37 269.7 283.5 
Medium 166.4 263.6 269.4 
igh... 144.0} 241.8 293.8 
B. Single 
LOoWw........ 149.4ł 262.8 274.3 
Medium 163.7 264.3 274.2 
Ie E 199.0ł 267.3 277.6 
C. Widowed, sepa- 
rated, and di- 
vorced: 
Low... 145 .1f 158.2T 276.3 
Mediu 177.5 266.0 274.8 
High....... 171.67 276.5 


285.1 


* Rates adjusted for age. 
t Rates having statistically significant differences between 
towns grouped as low and high. 


3. Foreign-born persons, however, as 
well as those born in Massachusetts and 
in the United States outside of Massachu- 
setts, each had a lower rate in towns where 
the foreign-born population was in low 
proportion than in towns where it was 
high. In two instances out of the three— 
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for the rate of the Massachusetts born and 
that of persons born elsewhere in the 
United States—the difference is statistically 
significant (p < .001 and < .01, respec- 
tively). 


TABLE 4 


RATES OF FIRST ADMISSION TC MASSACHU- 
SETTS MENTAL HOSPITALS BY PLACE OF 
BIRTH IN TOWNS WITH DIFFERENT PLACE- 
OF-BIRTH COMPOSITIONS* 


Rates per 100,006 PER YEAR For 
PERSONS IN SPECIFIED 


LACE-OF-BirtH GR 
Towns GROUPED BY p -or-B Groups 


PERCENTAGE OF 








POPULATION Massachu- | U.S., Non- Fore} 
setts Massachu- iat 
Born setts Born 
A. Massachusetts 
born: 
LOW 2262624 224.9F 154.17 | 190.6 
Medium 212.1 186.6 214.2 
High....... 188.77 | 206.07 | 173.2 
B. U.S., non-Mas- 
sachusetts 
orn: 
Low secs. eds 212.9 191.77 | 207.4 
Medium 203.3 182.0 209.1 
High....... 183.9 143.57 | 186.7 
C. Poren born: 
OW ei ees 163.87 136.3t 163.9 
Medium 186.2 169.6 195.1 
High....... 239.7T 194.47 | 216.0 


* Rates adjusted for age. 


t Rates having statistically significant differences between 
towns grouped as low and high. 


IV. OCCUPATION (TABLE 5)11 


1. Professional workers had higher rates 
in towns where there was. a low proportion 
of them than in towns where their propor- 
tion was high (p < .01). 

2. Clerical and sales workers had a 
higher rate where there was a low propor- 
tion of them than in towns where the pro- 
portion was high, but the difference is not 
statistically significant. An additional find- 
ing with towns so grouped is that both 
craftsmen and persons with unknown oc- 
cupations had lower rates in towns with a 


™ This analysis is restricted to males aged 25- 
64 years. 
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low proportion of clerical and sales workers 
than in towns with a high proportion 
(p < .001 and < .05, respectively). 

3, Craftsmen had a higher rate in towns 
where they were in low proportion than in 
towns where their proportion was high 
(p< .01). An additional finding with 
towns so grouped is that operatives had 
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their proportion was high, but the differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. 

6. With towns grouped according to the 
proportion with unknown occupation, the 
rate for persons of unknown occupation 
was high where there was a low proportion 
of persons of unknown occupation and low 
where the proportion was high (p < .01). 


TABLE 5 


RATES OF FIRST ADMISSION TO MASSACHUSETTS MENTAL HOSPITALS BY OCCUPATION 
IN TOWNS WITH DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITIONS 


(MALES, AGES 25-64 YEARS)* 


RATES PER 100,000 PER YEAR FOR PERSONS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Towns GROUPED BY PER- 
CENTAGE OF POPULATION 


Service 


——— a ann | es fc ce, ff cee m om om o 


: Clerical 
Professional and Sales 
A. Professional: 
GONG 5 iencva ear aul E 197 .9F 206.7 
Medium 148.9 202.1 
PED ie alana kaw 134.27 205.9 
B. Clerical and Sales: 
LOW E E EE 12.7 334.9 
Medium............ 156.9 202.4 
Pig Driene anes 142.8 203.3 
C. Craftsmen: 
LOW kc eesaweneeaes 141.1 227.2 
Medium............ 155.1 199.4 
Hi eriresrd onian 154.4 199.5 
D. Operatives: 
LOW eeen 146.5 219.5 
Medium............ 149.8 207.4 
eaa E EE E 186.9 152.2 
E. Service and Laborers: 
LOW beacds eni tetni 127.3 162.0 
Medium............ 154.5 209.9 
High.. 192.7 188.9 
F. Unknown 
pah AEE E 99.4 122.2ł 
Medium............ 149.6 200.5 
TNO ego oncig ae ei 185.17 243 .6T 


Craftsmen Operatives Ret ie Unknown 
163.4 198.1 506.4 459.9 
175.7 202.0 505.7 486.1 
132.0 246.2 475.9 424.0 

70.4} 184.4 427.4 192.84} 
175.3 194.1 497 5 468.9 
162.8} 250.3 533.7 512.7} 
209.5 266.7} 547.8 527.8 
174.9 200.8 506.2 469.2 
111.7+ 174.44 410.3 380.3 
138.4 280.3+ 498.5 365.8 
174.2 207.1 514.6 479.5 
160.6 171.2+ 453.7 543.7 
105.0 183.4 477.6 346.8 
179.1 207.2 523.8 484.8 
132.3 160.7 352.7 485.1 
129.1} 132.5 281.6} | 1558.7+ 
162.4 206.0 509.1 500.8 
220.0t 204.6 517.7} 353 3t 





* Rates adjusted for age. 


+ Rates having statistically significant differences between towns grouped as low and high. 


higher rates in towns with a low proportion 
of craftsmen than in towns with a high 
proportion. 

4. Operatives had a higher rate in towns 
where they were in low proportion than in 
towns where their proportion was high 
(p < 01). 

5. Service workers and laborers had a 
higher rate in towns where there was a low 
proportion cf them than in towns where 


The rates for all categories of workers with 
known occupation, however, were lower 
when there was a low proportion of work- 
ers of unknown occupation than when the 
proportion was high (f. < .01 for profes- 
sionals, <.05 for clerical and sales, <.001 
for crafts, and <.01 for service workers 
and laborers. Although not statistically 


‘significant for operatives, the difference is 


in the same direction). 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The findings give substantial support to 
the “fit” hypothesis studied, namely, that 
people with a particular characteristic, who 
are living in areas where the characteristic 
is less common, should have higher rates of 
hospitalization for mental disorder than 
people with that characteristic who are liv- 
ing in areas where the characteristic is more 
common. Within the fifteen tests of the 
hypothesis, the rates were in the predicted 
direction in eleven; and in the eleven, the 
difference in nine was Statistically signif- 
cant. Specifically, the hypothesis was borne 
out in a convincing fashion for people with 
the following characteristics who are living 
in towns grouped according to the propor- 
tion of the population having that charac- 
teristic: (1) younger (15-34 years), (2) 
medium age (35-54), (3) married, (4) 
Massachusetts born, (5) born elsewhere in 
the United States, (6) professional work- 
ers, (7) craftsmen, (8) operatives, and (9) 
persons of unknown occupation. 

Rates in a direction opposite to that pro- 
posed by the hypothesis occurred in one 
statistically significant instance out of the 
fifteen tests: when towns were grouped ac- 
cording to the proportion of older persons 
(fifty-five years and over). However, the 
phenomenon was a general one. Rates for 
all three age groups were significantly lower 
in towns with low percentages of old peo- 
ple. Similarly, rates for Massachusetts- and 
United States-born persons were signifi- 
cantly lower in towns with low percentages 
of foreign born, and rates for married and 
single persons were significantly lower in 
towns with low percentages of widowed, 
separated, and divorced persons. 

Neither agreement nor disagreement 
with the hypothesis was observed when 
towns were grouped by the percentages of 
single persons. 

An unexpected but interesting finding in- 
volved persons of known occupation who 
are living in towns grouped by the propor- 
tion having unknown occupation. Here, 
people with known occupation had a lower 
rate in towns where the percentage of un- 
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known occupation was low than in towns 
where the percentage was high. Also un- 
expected were the significantly lower rates 
among craftsmen and men with unknown 
occupation in areas where the proportion 
of clerical workers was low. 


INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION 


Although the findings of the present 
study appear consistently to support the 
“fit” hypothesis, interpretation of the re- 
sults should take the following consider- 
ations into account: 

1. Index of mental illness-—The index 
was initial psychiatric hospitalization. Thus, 
findings may reflect patterns of mental 
hospital use and not “true” rates of illness. 
Rates of first admission to inpatient care, 
however, measure incidence rather than 
prevalence and thus avoid the complicating 
variable of duration of illness. 

2. Simultaneous consideration of individ- 
ual and community characteristics —Re- 
search on the spatial distribution of mental 
illness is justly criticized when it assumes 
that patients coming from a certain region 
necessarily have personal characteristics 
similar to those of the bulk of the residents 
in it, Here the problem is absent because of 
the simultaneous consideration of the char- 
acteristics of the region and of its patients. 
The fact that there was a negative relation- 
ship between risk of hospitalization and 
similarity to other residents of towns indi- 
cates that patients from an area were not 
representative of the population of that 
area—that is, the patients and the towns 
did not “fit.” 

3. Drift hypothesis-—This hypothesis 
states that persons becoming mentally ill, 
or who have certain characteristics predis- 
posing them to become ill, gravitate toward 
lower socioeconomic neighborhoods. Were 
this hypothesis to be supported by the data 
presented here, one would expect the rate 
of professional workers in areas where there 
are relatively many service workers and 
laborers to exceed the rate of professional 
workers in areas where there are relatively 
many professional workers,‘ since profes- 
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sional workers have the highest median in- 
come and service workers and laborers the 
lowest.12 Similarly, one would expect the 
rates of clerical and sales workers and of 
craftsmen to be higher in areas with rela- 
tively many service workers and laborers 
than in areas with relatively many profes- 
sional workers. In none of these cases does 
examination of Table 5 show significant 
difference in such a direction. 

4. Etiologic interpretations —lIf this study 
has significance with respect to the etiology 
of mental disorders, then thought about 
mechanisms which might explain the find- 
ings is important. Is it that persons living 
in areas where fewer residents are similar 
to them are under special stress from social 
isolation, and thus at a greater risk of men- 
tal disorders? Or is it that persons living in 


”? U.S. Bureau of the Census, of. cit. 
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communities where more are similar to 
them are somehow protected from stress by 
being provided with enough peer relation- 
ships to decrease risk of mental disorders? 
Without respect to etiology, a study 
similar to this one would be useful in de- 
termining whether the current situation of 
desegregation in the United States follows 
the pattern of the “fit” hypothesis. Do Ne- 
groes living in predominantly white areas 
have a higher rate of psychiatric hospitali- 
zation than Negroes in segregated areas? 
If this is the case, more strenuous efforts 
toward providing social supports for Ne- 
groes moving into predominantly white 
neighborhoods would seem mandatory. 
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A Simulation of the SIVA Model of Organizational Behavior’ 


The purpose of this paper is to describe 
several computer simulations of an analyti- 
cal (conceptual) model of a system which 
exemplify how simulation can provide an 
economical test of the internal consistency 
of such models. “An‘ analytical model is a 
mental construct consisting of a set of ele- 
ments in interrelation, the elements and 
their interrelations being precisely de- 
fined.’ One basic test of a model is its in- 
ternal consistency. If the model is not in- 
ternally consistent, the amount of simplifi- 
cation that it achieves and its apparent 
isomorphism to real world events are less 
meaningful as criteria by which to judge 
that model. By “internal consistency” is 
meant simply that the underlying assump- 
tions and propositions of the model are 
non-contradictory and that the model be- 
haves in the way defined by those assump- 
tions and propositions. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to make 
such a test of a model which is constructed 
in the literary or qualitative mode unless a 
translation can be made into the mode of 
formal operational statements. Such an op- 
erational model may be purely mathemati- 
cal, a mechanical or similar analogue, or 
any type of process which creates a dynam- 
ic working representation of the conceptual 
model in which the entities and variables 
are replaced by operational equivalents for 
the purpose of evaluating over-all system 
performance, 


1 The author gratefully acknowledges the con- 
structively critical comments of Harold Guetzkow 
and support from the Danforth Foundation of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


* Everett E. Hagen, “Analytical Models in the 
Study of Social Systems,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXVII, No. 2 (September, 1961), p. 144 
(also quoted by Theodore Caplow, Principles of 
Organization [New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1964], p. 16). 


Theodore Caplow® has proposed a “sin- 
gle analytical model” of organizational be- 
havior which he conceives to be culture free, 
that is, applicable to organizational situa- 
tions which differ greatly in scale and out- 
ward appearance but which are thought to 
have the same basic pattern—a pattern ac- 
tivated when two or more individuals hav- 
ing some common and some disparate goals 
engage in joint action. The model is limited 
to four variables for which Caplow uses the 
letters S, Z, V, and A as a mnemonic device 
to indicate the similarity of different as- 
pects of these four variables which are 
thought to be basic to the organization in 
action. The S variable refers to some as- 
pect of the relative strength of the parties, 
the Z variable refers to the degree of their 
mutual influence within the relevant action 
system, the V variable measures the voli- 
tional component of the situation, and the 
A variable measures the results of the joint 
action of the parties within the relevant 
context.’’4 

The purpose of the model is to predict 
the changes that will occur in the entire 
system composed of these variables, each 
of which is a function of every other, when 
a change in any one variable is imposed 
from the outside. The model is one of dy- 
namic equilibrium and is assumed to have 
the property of “stability in the small”; 
that is, ‘‘a minor change in S, J, V or A im- 
posed by an outside force tends to be fol- 
lowed by a series of successive changes the 
ultimate effect of which is to restore the 
initial values of the variables.’ 

Caplow has presented four different sets 
of such SIVA variables which represent dif- 
ferent levels and/or situations of organiza- 
tional life but which were meant to 
conform to a single set of functional inter- 


3 Op, cit. t Ibid., p. 10. \ *Ibid., p. 104. 
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relationships within the generalized model, 
namely, (1) co-operation of a pair of indi- 
viduals within an organization,® (2) organ- 
izational effectiveness,’ (3) the socializa- 
tion process of the individual within an or- 
ganization,® and (4) situations of conflict.® 
The most basic level (co-operation in a 
dyad) will be considered here as typical of 
how the different levels may be operation- 
alized. 

The pair relationships between any two 
positions in an organization are given as: 
Status (the quantitative differential ability 
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assumptions (in addition to the assump- 
tions of dynamic equilibrium and stability 
in the small): 

1. Changes in interaction are proportion- 
al to changes in activity, taking into ac- 
count that more interaction is normally de- 
veloped for a given amount of activity than 
is absolutely required. 

2. The interaction between an unequal 
pair is proportional to the amount of their 
joint activity and inversely proportional to 
the status difference between them. 

3. The valence between a pair of inter- 


TABLE 1 


FUNDAMENTAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE SIVA MODEL: A MODEL 
OF THE PAIR RELATIONSHIP IN AN ORGANIZATION 


DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


ResgLTING TENDENCY* 


— eee | NS | A | a a a air | a 


Status 
Status PIUS ea n oaea ANAE 
Status MINUS- 422008 oc neu cect cases 
Interaction plus.......... Minus 
Interaction minus........ Plus 
Valence plus............. Indeterm. 
Valence minus........... Indeterm. 


WCHVILY DNISe au ie os besa Plus 
Activity minus........... 


Interaction Valence Activity 
Minus Indeterm. Plus 
Plus Indeterm. Minus 

AAEE Plus Plus 

ee er: Minus Minus 
PIGS. iaaea erisa Plus 
Minws Joers routa Minus 
Plus Pilos. C iaioe 
Minus Minus ‘hvcitiowss: 


* In one variable at a time, holding the others constant, 


Source: Caplow> op. cit, p, 105. 


to modify the other’s behavior in a dyadic 
interaction), Jnteraction (the mutual in- 
fluence resulting from symbolic communi- 
cation between a pair of organizational po- 
sitions), Valence (a measure of desire for 
interaction, mutual attractiveness, or inter- 
personal affect), and Activity (a measure 
of goal-relevant progress or output—-as op- 
posed to effort or imput).1° For purposes of 
applying the model, it is assumed that all 
such relationships can be measured and 
averaged within an organization. The twen- 
ty-four cells in Table 1 present the funda- 
mental interrelationships of the model as 
given by Caplow. There are also four basic 


° Ibid., pp. 102-3. 
TIbid., pp. 121-24. 
8 Ybid., pp. 174-72. 


P 


? Ibid., pp. 326-30. 
10 Ibid., pp. 102 ff. 


acting peers fluctuates proportionately with 
their interaction. 

4. The valence between a pair of un- 
equals fluctuates unpredictably as their in- 
teraction changes," 

It might be thought that the most ad- 
vantageous form in which to operationalize 
the literary model would be an “exact” 
mathematical representation in the form of 
a set of simultaneous differential equations. 
This type of approach has been exhibited 
by the Simon-Homan model of interaction 
in social groups!? and is an excellent ex- 
ample of the way in which differential cal- 


4 Ibid,, p. 105. 


Herbert A. Simon, “A Formal Theory of 
Groups,” Models of Man (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1957). 
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culus can be used to translate from the lit- 
erary to the operational mode of model 
demonstration. Although the elegance of 
such precise treatment is appealing, less 
precise methods often prove more economi- 
cal for complex models, especially where 
the model contains a large number of feed- 
back loops and concommitant constants (or 
parameters) to be specified—and at no par- 
ticular loss given the present “state-of-the- 
art” in organizational theory-building. Sim- 
ulation as a technique, as we shall see, 
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in the translation process to draw a “flow 
chart” of the relationships described by the 
conceptual model. Figure 1 depicts the es- 
sential feedback relationships of the ana- 
lytical model given by Caplow. The rela- 
tionship of imput to output of each SIVA 
variable is taken as unity, and the K’s rep- 
resent constants of proportionality or mul- 
tiplication factors. The conventions of Fig- 
ure 1 are such that (a) all relationships are 
directional as shown; (b) output is plus 
(-+-) if the algebraic sum (£) of the inputs 





Fic. 1—-Flow chart of the functional SIVA interrelationships 


works admirably under such circumstances, 
since a few runs of the simulation using dif- 
ferent sets of parametric values which are 
deemed of interest often provide sufficient 
answers to the questions being asked (e.g., 
regarding internal consistency of the mod- 
el), In the present case, by making the not- 
unrealistic assumption of a discrete time 
delay between a change in one variable and 
the corresponding effect on the others, a set 
of linear iteration equations can be uti- 
lized which are suitable as constraints for a 
digital-computer simulation of the concep- 
tual model.3§ 

Although it is not necessary, it is helpful 


is plus; and (c) plus (++) output is used as 
minus (—) input elsewhere if so indicated 


2 Readers who are not familiar with the concept 
of iteration can think of it as an identical process 
(in this case a set of equations) which is succes- 
sively reapplied. E.g., consider how much money 
accumulates in a piggy bank if we express A as the 
amount added, T as the total accumulated, and N 
as the number of equal periods of time (perhaps 
a week) in which money was added. Then: T, = 
T,,-1 +4,-13; or verbally: The total amount in 
week n equals the total amount for week n — 1 
plus the amount which was added in week z — 1; 
ie., the total amount of money in week n is ob- 
tained by iterating the equation (T, = Tp-1 + 


A,,_,) N times, where n NN values 1, 2, 
3, ð. e o N. 
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by a minus sign at that input. The system 
is shown as closed; therefore the input of 
any particular variable is the algebraic sum 
of the outputs of the variables which feed 
into it, each multiplied by its appropriate 
constant of proportionality. 

Letting n denote the time period or cycle 
of iteration, the following equations can be 
written which functionally define the model 
as operationalized. 


Sn = Kina — Koln ; (1) 
An = Kn + Kaln-a — KiVa; (2) 
In = KeVn-a+ KiAn-a— KeSna ; (3) 
Vn = KoAn-a— Kiolna- (4) 


The simulation consists of assigning a set 
of initial values to the parameters and con- 
stants, followed by iterating equations (1)— 
(4) until: (a) an equilibrium point is es- 
tablished, (b) the system goes into “stable 


TABLE 2 
SIMULATION RESULTS OF THE SIVA MODEL* 


N S I ¥ A 
1 errs 1 1 1 1 
Docksta 0 1 2 3 
E es 2 5 4 3 
K N — 2 5 8 11 
ROERNE 6 21 16 11 
Deere — 10 21 32 
Gerenti 22 85 64 43 
(eae — 42 85 128 171 
Baska 86 341 256 171 
r —170 341 512 683 
TO Perera s 342 1,365 1,024 683 


* All constants equal to unity. 


oscillation” (the values taking on a series 
of values which recur cyclically), or (c) the 
system “blows up” with no convergent 
trend of the variables being observed.!4 
Following this initial simulation, zf result 
(a) “equilibrium” is found, additional sim- 
ulations may then be made to test the as- 
sumptions of stability of the “large” or 
“small” by making large or small initial 
changes (from the equilibruim values) to 


% The computer Programs which were used to 
carry out the desgfibed simulations are given in the 
Appendix. 
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one variable at a time and then iterating 
the equations to see if the equilibrium 
points which result are identical or differ- 
ent from those obtained in the initial simu- 
lation. | 

In the first simulation, the SIVA vari- 
ables and the proportionality constants were 
all set equal to unity in order to test the 
primary assumption that the system can 
attain equilibrium. As the results in Table 
2 show, the system “blows up,” that is, the 
variables tend to increase without limit. 
We may therefore conclude that the SIVA 
model as put forth by Caplow is internally 
inconsistent since it is unstable—a viola- 
tion of the basic assumption of dynamic 
equilibrium (except, of course, for all vari- 
ables set equal to zero, which is a trivial 
case), 

The reason for this instability is quite 
clear: most of the feedback loops are of the 
“positive” or regenerative type; that is, in- 
creased output is fed back as increased in- 
put leading to an explosive increase in the 
magnitudes of the system variables. With 
reference to Figure 1, we can see that the 
only ‘‘negative’-feedback loops are from T 
to S and S$ to /—since an increase in the 
magnitude of J causes a decrease in the 
magnitude of S and vice versa. All others 
are positive; for example, V contributes 
positive feedback to 7, since an increase in 
V leads to an increase in J, which in turn 
leads to a further increase in V.15 

The theoretical requirements for feed- 
back system stability have been well ex- 


15 It should be pointed out that several simplify- 
ing assumptions were made by the writer in the 
development of this simulation: 

1. The assumption of constant factors of pro- 
portionality does not exactly follow the “analyti- 
cal” model. Caplow (op. cit., p. 106) made the 
additional assumptions that “the greater the status 
difference of an interacting pair, the less the inter- 
action that will accompany a given amount of 
joint activity, and the less the change in the 
volume of interaction that will follow a given 
change in activity. Viewed another way, if the 
status difference is increased, a greater increment of 
activity will follow a given increment of inter- 
action.” 

These additional constraints (if simulated) 
would have applied to assumptions 1 and 2, which 
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plored, mostly for linear systems of which 
the SIVA model is a complex example.?® In 
general, however, system stability requires 
properly regulated negative feedback (where 
an increase in a controlled output produces 
changes leading to a reduction in output, 
and vice versa). 

In general, this paper has not considered 
the external validity of the analytical mod- 


were given above on p. 340, Stated mathematically, 
they are: 


AI « AA (applicable to assumption 1) (a) 
Y«A (applicable to assumption 2) (b) 


(where A represents a difference or change, e.g., 
AI =I, —I,-1, and the proportionality factor 
decreases as S increases), and 


Aaf (c) 


(where the proportionality factor increases as S 
increases). 

Considering first expressions (a) and (b), it 
can be seen (by tracing the feedback paths of the 
flow chart, Fig. 1) that a decrease in the value of 
either J or AI for a given value of A or AA (with 
increasing S) will serve to decrease the negative 
feedback to S, thereby actually contributing more 
to the instability of the system (since relationships 
[a] and [b] would increase the magnitude of S 
still further). (The effects on the other SIVA vari- 
ables follows the same pattern of increased instabil- 
ity for both relationships [a] and [b].) It therefore 
seemed justifiable to make the simplifying assump- 
tion of constant K factors. 

2. Caplow (ibid., p. 107) further states: “An 
important implication of the model, one not ap- 
parent at first glance, is that when one of the vari- 
ables cannot change in the expected direction, 
another variable must change by a greater than 
expected amount to maintain the equilibrium.... 
In relations between unequals in which other 
multipliers are at work, a very small increase in 
interaction may be followed by an enormous in- 
crease in either valence or activity if only one of 
them is free to vary. In any case, variation can 
occur only over a narrow range. Each of our four 
variables has definite upper and lower limits in 
most organizational relationships.” 

The writer fails to see how this can be an impli- 
cation of the model; rather, it must be an additional 
assumption or constraint. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, it is to be expected that, had this feature been 
included in the simulation, the system would have 
still gone unstable, since, as one after the other 
variable would have “upper limited” itself, the 
load would have shifted (in some unspecified man- 
ner) to the other variables, which in turn, would 
have gone to their defined limits. 
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el, since the purpose was rather to demon- 
strate a test of its internal consistency. 
However, since the demonstrated instabil- 
ity of the SIVA model may have some ex- 
ternal validity, this may be at least briefly 
considered. Chadwick Haberstroh has re- 
ported that “this requirement [of negative 
feedback for stability] is frequently violat- 
ed in the design of organizations. The most 
typical information and control processes, 
performance reporting and incentive com- 
pensation are intended mainly to produce 
motivational pressure in the individual 
members. Better performance leads to 
greater rewards; greater rewards lead to 
better performance. From a control view- 
point, this implies infinite gain and explo- 
sive instability in the system. The result in 
practice is rate-busting, breakdown, or an 
informal adaptation to counter the positive 
feedback effect.”!? While the variables that 
Haberstroh refers to are not identical to 
those used by Caplow, the results from a 
systems viewpoint are the same—as the 
simulation of the SIVA model has shown. 

Therefore, while the SJVA model may 
have some external validity, it remains in- 
ternally inconsistent as presently defined. 
As we have seen, the needed modification is 
clear, Assuming that the positive-feedback- 
type system is empirically justified or re- 
quired, some means of controlling the posi- 
tive-feedback effects (from driving the vari- 
ables beyond their defined limits) is neces- 
sary—tf stability is to be one of the prop- 
erties of the model. 

Such a modification could take either 
of two forms: (a) a secondary set of func- 
tional interrelationships could apply when 


See, e.g, Robert N. Clark, Introduction to 
Automatic Control Systems (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1962). Also, a treatment of this prob- 
lem in which these requirements are explicitly 
solved for is given in the previously cited Simon- 
Homan model. 


* Chadwick J. Haberstroh, “Organization De- 
sign and Systems Analysis,” in James G. March 
(ed.), Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1965), p. 1177. This chapter con- 
tains an excellent introduction to and descrip- 
tion of control systems ane il to or- 


ganizational behavier. 
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any or all of the variables reach their de- 
fined limit (a discontinuous model which 
could illustrate such organizational policies 
as wage or quota ceilings, etc.); or (b) the 
functional interrelationships could them- 
selves be made continuously variable in 
such a manner as to provide greater “effec- 
tive” feedback as a function of summed or 
individual variable magnitudes (illustrative 
of the ubiquitous principle of “decreasing 
returns”), Either modification would, of 
course, require redefinition of the basic 
functional interrelationships of the analyti- 
cal (conceptual) SIVA model as set forth 
by Caplow. 

As a heuristic example, the second (con- 
tinuous) case was used to modify and re- 
simulate the SIVA model where the pro- 
portionality factors were, in fact, made a 
linear function of “nearness of variable 
magnitude to defined limits.” The functions 
may take the well-known (Y = mX + b) 
form of a straight line which in this case 
becomes: 


K 
K= Ko- (F) a7), (5) 


where (V,—Vo) is the deviation in the 
nth iteration (time period) of the particu- 
lar variable from its initial value and D is 
the maximum “pre-set” limit “allowable” 
for such a deviation. 

For the initial condition in which V, = 
Vo, Kn = Ko; and where (V,— Vo) = D, 
K,, = 0. The essential property of this mod- 
ification is that when the quantity (V, — 
Vo) becomes greater than the allowable de- 
viation, D, the needed negative feedback is 
provided to drive the variable back toward 
its initial value. Finally, to insure that K 
will drive the variable back toward its ini- 
tial value even if the quantity (V, — Vo) 
is negative, the absolute value (the positive 
numerical value regardless of sign) is used 
for this quantity. Thus equations (6)—(9) 
were joined with equations (1)—(4) (the 
K, being recalculated in each iteration 
cycle) as an attempt to provide a stabiliz- 


ing control to gGnstrain the system varia- 
bles to withiyffhe pre-set limits of + D.18 
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(Ka) (| An- Ao| ) 


Ka = Ka — = 
(Ke) (| In—To} ) 
K, = Ka- — p (7) 
a en 
Kn = Kn- — p (8) 
(Ks,)(|Va-Vo] ) 
Ki,= Kx,-———>———_ (9) 


The results of one of the trials of the 
heuristic simulation thus obtained are 
shown in Table 3, which portrays how the 
proportionality factors adjust until equi- 
librium is reached.?® One should not con- 
clude, however, that such variable feedback 
constraints are infallible for insuring sys- 
tem stability.2° For example, given the ini- 
tial values of Table 3 with only a change in 
Ao from 1.0 to 2.0, the system was just 
reaching oscillatory stability at n = 30. By 
using these same initial values, but with a 
D=3 (rather than D = 5 as was previ- 
ously done) the system went into unstable 
oscillation, and all variables had reached 
absolute magnitudes in excess of 1,000 by 
n = 15. By noting that a smaller value of 
D represents a narrower range of permis- 
sibles values (narrower limits )of the vari- 
ables, it is seen that it will produce a 


7 For simplicity, all K parameters (now variables 
in the heuristic model) which stemmed from a 
Single variable were equated, eg, Ka = K, = 
K,= Ky, and the K,,_, are used with the nth 
iteration of the SIVA variables. 


3 It may be noted that the stability thus ob- 
tained still does not conform to Caplow’s assump- 
tion of “stability in the small” (but rather is 
“stability in the large”), since a resimulation of 
these equations which would start with the values 
of the variables which stabilized in the prior simu- 
lation would in turn stabilize at a different set of 
values. 


” It is very difficult and economically unfeasible 
to derive a mathematical expression which gives a 
unique set of parametric limits for stability in a 
system which contains so many feedback loops. For 
this reason, complex contro] systems in the physi- 
cal sciences are also often subjected to simulation 
as a means of determining parametric limits for sys- 
tem stability. 
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“stronger” negative-feedback signal for a 
given case than will the wider range. This 
new type of system instability, then, is due 
to systematic overreaction to corrections, 
that is, “the correction to the correction is 
too large.” An industrial example of this 
phenomenon is the sequence: “low produc- 
tion; pressure to produce; reduction of 
mainteance to push production; major 
breakdown leading to exclusive attention to 
maintenance and low production; pressure 
to produce leading to neglect of mainte- 
ance and so on,”24 
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In the present instance, simulation of the 
SIVA model indicated that it was unstable 
and showed that at least one type of modi- 
fication is possible by which the model can 
be made to be conditionally stable, hence 
internally consistent. That these results are 
indeed obtainable in spite of the fact that 
“we shall need more specification on those 
[SIVA] variables in order to test hypothe- 
ses”?? is indicative of the power and utility 
of simulation as a technique in the art of 
model-building—-even in instances such as 
the present one, where the complexity of 


TABLE 3 


SAMPLE RESULTS OF THE HEURISTIC SIMULATION OF 
THE SIVA MODEL WITH VARIABLE FEEDBACK 
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Therefore, while Caplow states that there 
is an upper and a lower limit within which 
the SIVA variables are free to vary, we see 
that there is a lower limit to that range as 
well, if variable feedback of the type de- 
scribed is used to modify the SIVA model. 

In conclusion, we see that not only do 
simulations of the types described provide 
a means of testing the internal consistency 
of an analytical model which has been de- 
scribed in the literary mode—they also 
provide information regarding the types of 
modifications necessary for that model to 
become internally consistent. 

2 Haberstroh, of. cit.; V. F. Ridgeway, “Dys- 
functional Consequences of Performance Measure- 


ments,” Administrative Science Quarterly, I (1956), 
241-47, 
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the model (a Jarge number of feedback 
loops and constants to be specified) makes 
the differential calculus-type treatment 
(such as Simon? used on the Simon-Ho- 
man model) impractical. One might also 
infer from these results that simulation or 
an equivalent method of operationalization 
of a conceptual model should be under- 
taken before hastily proceeding to the “hy- 
pothesis-testing” stage of that model’s de- 
velopment. 

O. W. MARKLEY 


Northwestern University 


2 Edward Gross, “A Review of Theodore Cap- 
low’s Principles of Organization American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXXI (1966), 595-97. 

5 Op. cit. N 
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APPENDIX 
The computer programs for the simulations were written in FORTRAN. In both programs, X(J) 
corresponds to In, S(Z) to Sn, etc. In the second (heuristic) program, the following equations are 
necessary to be consistent with the text: Kı = Ka; Ke = Kg; K; = Ky; and Ks = Ka: 
PROGRAM SIVASIM1 
C INITIAL SIVA SIMULATION WITH 10 ITERATIONS. 
DIMENSION S(11), X(11), V(11), A(11) 
7 READ 1,S(1),X(1),VQ),A(1),K1,K2,K3,K4,K5,K6,K7,K8,K9,K10 
1 FORMAT (4F6.1,10I5) 
IF (EOF,60)9,8 


8 N=0 
PRINT 2 

2 FORMAT CL N S I V A K R R K K 
15 K6 K7 K8 K9 K10*) 


PRINT 3,N,S(1),X(4),V(1),A(1),K1,K2,K3,K4,K5,K6,K7,K8,K9,K10 
3 FORMAT (1X,14,1X,4(F5.0,1X),10(15,X)) 

DO 41 = 2,11 

S(I) = K1*A(I — 1) — K2*X(I — 1) 

AQ) = K3*S(I — 1) + K4*X(I — 1) + K5*V(1 — 1) 

X(D = K6*V(I — 1) + K7*A(I — 1) — K8*S(I — 1) 
4 VW(D = K9*A(I — 1) — K10*X(I — 1) 
 posil=2,1i1 

J=I-1 
5 PRINT 6,J,S(DX(D XO,V@M,AM 

FORMAT (1X,14,1X,4(75.0,1X)) 

GO TO 7 
9 STOP 

END 
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PROGRAM SIVAHSIM2 

HEURISTIC OF SIVA. SIMULATION WITH 30 ITERATIONS. 
DIMENSION S$(31),X(31),V(31),A(31),K1(31),K2(31),K3(31),K5(31) 
TYPE REAL K1,K2,K3,K5 

READ 1,S(1),X(1),V(1),A(1),K1(1),K2(1),K3(1),K5(1),D 

FORMAT (10F7.3) 

IF (EOF,60)9,8 


N = 0 

PRINT 2 

FORMAT (*1 N S I V A Ki K2 
1 K3 KS D *). 


PRINT 3,N,8(1),X(1),V(1),A(),K1(4) ,K2(1),K3(1),K5(1),D 
FORMAT (1X,14,1X, 9(F7.3,1X)) 

DO 4 I = 2,31 

S(D = Ki(I — 1)*A(I — 1) — K2(I — 1)*X(I — 1) 

AC) = K3(I — 1)*S(I — 1) + K2(I ~ 1)*X(I — 1) + KS(I — 1)*V(I — 1) 
X(D = K5(I — 1)*V(I — 1) + Ki(I — 1)*A(1 — 1) — K3(I — 1)*S(I — 1) 
VQ) = Ki(I — 1)*A(. — 1) + K2(I — 1)*X(I — 1) 

Ki(D = Ki(1) — ABSF(A(I) — A(1))*K1(1)/D 

K2(I) = K2(1) — ABSF(X(I) — X(1))*K2(1)/D 

K3(D) = K3(i) — ABSF(S(1) — S(1))*K3(1)/D 

K5(I) = K5(1) — ABSF(V(D) — V(1))*K5(1)/D 

DO 5 I= 231 

J=I-1 


5 PRINT 6,J,S(),X(),V(@),A(@),K1(),K2(1),K3(1),K5() 
6 FORMAT (1X,]4(1X,8(F7.3,1X))) 


G0 TO 7 
STOP 
END 
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The Theory and Design of Economic Develop- 
ment. Edited by IRMA ADELMAN and ERIK 
TuorBecke. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1966. Pp. x + 428. $12.95. 


Kenneth Boulding has somewhere suggested 
that theories of growth often have great 
similarities in different disciplines. This is a 
book of various mathematical approaches to 
economic growth. Except for the rare sociolo- 
gist of modernization who has the old-fashioned 
notion that economic growth has something to 
do with it, the substance of the book will be 
of little interest to the discipline. Since one 
cannot read it without a fair degree of mathe- 
matical sophistication, it will have a small 
audience. On the other hand, its mathematical 
form lays bare the basic elements of logical 
structure of the theories and so allows us to 
follow Boulding’s strategy of trying to suggest 
the translation of logical forms from economic 
growth theory to growth processes in sociology. 
In this review, I will try to outline briefly the 
core logical structure of various theories in 
the book and to suggest social phenomena to 
which similar theories might apply. I will omit 
treatment of one empirical paper on the rela- 
tive merit of two growth models, and a wild 
stochastic model. 

In the first paper, we have a two-sector 
theory in which the growth of one sector pro- 
vides a “surplus” which can be used as an 
input to another sector. The interest is in the 
relation between rates of increase of produc- 
tion and consumption in the first sector and 
changes in size and structure of the second 
sector. This might apply to race relations, with 
the “surplus” being an increase in the welfare 
of the dominant groups. Or it might apply to 
the growth of suburbs as influenced by growth 
of jobs, and growth of housing, in central 
cities. Certain formal aspects of such theories 
are given in the Fei and Ranix paper and in 
Marlin’s comment on it. - 

A second type of theory, developed by Fei 
and Chiang with commentary by Tang, con- 
ceives growth to he the resultant of inputs to 
two interacting “factors.” One of the factor’s 
contributions to total growth increases at an 
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increasing rate with the frst units of input, 
then increases at a decreasing rate with further 
inputs. The other factor’s contribution in- 
creases at a decreasing rate for all levels of 
input. Such a model might apply to the growth 
of emotional intensity of the two parties to a 
seduction. The authors add considerations of 
population growth at the end of the model, and 
the final section is called “The Relaxation 
Phenomenon.” 

A paper by Uzawa, which strikes my un- 
tutored mind as being mathematically the 
deepest and most original in the book, con- 
siders growth in a two-sector system where 
one sector is parasitic and battens on the 
growth of the other. As is characteristic of 
Chicago economists, Uzawa calls the parasitic 
sector “public,” the endogenously growing 
sector “private.” My own impression is that 
the reverse nomenclature would more nearly 
approximate most underdeveloped countries. 
The parasitic sector bears a mathematically 
stable relation to the size of the growing 
sector. It can get its food from the growing 
sector by either of two policies (concretely, 
taxation or inflation}, which affect the be- 
havior of components of the growing sector 
differently. The problem of Uzawa is to de- 
termine the optimum mix of these two patterns 
of feeding over time. I am doubtful of socio- 
logical applications, partly because I cannot 
think of an economy in which his assumptions 
have even a remote relation to reality. He 
assumes, for instance, that the effects of taxa- 
tion and inflation on capital and labor incomes 
are the same, that people’s preferences for 
public «goods are affected only by the general 
burden of the parasitic sector and not by how 
much they personally pay, that people do not 
expect technical change and hence discount 
the future only with respect to rates of growth 
of capital, that capital growth does not take 
place in the public sector, and a number of 
others that seem to me outrageous. I have not 
studied the paper with sufficient care to see 
which of these are essential, which matters of 
mathematical simplicity. I presume that pieces 
of the mathematics might be useful in the 
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general analysis of parasitic growth processes. 
McFadden’s alternative presentation of the 
theory in his “Comment” is easier to under- 
stand and perhaps should be read first. 

Chenery and MacEwen develop a two-sector 
model in which one sector exchanges with the 
environment, the other produces for internal 
consumption. The main question they address 
is how variations in the richness of the en- 
vironment over time (concretely, the pattern 
of foreign aid) affect the rate and pattern of 
growth. Briefly, early richness of environment 
allows internally determined growth param- 
eters to work on a larger base and hence 
contributes more heavily to growth than later 
richness. With estimated empirical parameters, 
the model is applied to the determination of 
optimum aid patterns for Pakistan. Such 
theories might apply to intellectual growth of 
individuals (richness of early intellectual en- 
vironment), the growth of the economic base 
of cities within a country (richness of invest- 
ment or comparative advantages in natural 
resources), or the growth of families (e.g., 
explaining why entrepreneurs, who have lean 
years at first and richer years later, have 
smaller families than professionals). 

An empiricist approach to constructing a 
model of the Peruvian economy by Thorbecke 
and Candos results in a theory in which growth 
is determined almost entirely by the relation 
of the growing entity to the environment. 
Concretely, the amount of exports and the 
terms of trade for exports dominate in a 
system of linear regression equations on the 
Peruvian economy. This illustrates the statis- 
tical principle that the independent variables 
with highest variance dominate in regression 
problems, but seems to me not to give rise to 
a theory useful as a general approach to 
growth. Goldberger, in his comment on the 
paper, complains of this lack of endogenous 
growth processes—specifically that investment 
does not apparently affect output in Peru(!). 
The general point is that studies of growth in 
highly variable environments do not much 
refine growth theory as such. 

Dudley Seers, and Bergsman and Manne, 
introduce what is essentially an ecosystem 
model of growth. Each species (industry) re- 
quires certain Increases in inputs to grow, 
part of which it gets by feeding on other 
industries, part from the environment (“rest 
of world”). Foreign exchange and professional 
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manpower seem to be the scarce foods. The 
economic tradition for this kind of theory is 
the Leontieff input-output matrix, modified by 
some non-linear relations and some substitu- 
tion possibilities. Alan S. Manne, in something 
of a tour de force, constructs an elaborate 
model of this kind for Mexico, then explores 
the strategy of growth which minimizes 
capital costs for a given aggregate effect, with 
varying relative weights for foreign and 
domestic costs. There are some 446 “species” 
in Manne’s theory. 

Karl Fox’s comment on a paper by Adelman 
and Sparrow teaches a number of shortcuts for 
reducing these elaborate input-output matrixes 
to their essential structure, and is perhaps the 
most useful nine pages in the book. The paper 
itself explores how the growth of different 
linear functions of the basic “species” are 
constrained by their input-output interde- 
pendence and how non-linearity affects such 
structures. Michael Bruno’s fascinating paper 
applies this disaggregated or ecosystem ap- 
proach to derive curves relating growth varia- 
bles at a high level of aggregation to environ- 
mental resource variables at a high level. That 
is, instead of saying, as Adelman and Sparrow 
do, that the model is “quite” sensitive to cer- 
tain variations, it uses this sensitivity analysis 
to describe gross relationships between the 
growing entity (Israel) and its environment 
(concretely, I guess, American Jewry and 
German reparations, which allow it to run a 
trade deficit). 

Heady, Randhawa, and Skold elaborate the 
ecosystem-type model by considering that the 
over-all environment consists of subenviron- 
ments with markedly different characteristics, 
In different subenvironments, the relative 
rates of growth of different activities will vary, 
depending on the comparative advantage of 
those subenvironments for the growth of 
particular “species.” This notion is applied to 
an enormous mass of detail on American agri- 
culture and to much less detail on Indian agri- 
culture. Adelman, in the final paper, applies 
the same general ecosystem strategy to the 
problem of optimum educational investments. 
This introduces the notion of lagged inputs 
from one “species” (e.g., primary education) 
to another (e.g., secondary education). Her 
results suggest that in Argentina vocational 
secondary education is without economic value, 
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something that vocational students in this 
country have suspected for a long time. 

I have treated all these ecosystem models 
without sociological examples because they 
have the same basic logical core. This is some 
variant of a Leontieff input-output matrix. 
Usually in economic applications some func- 
tion of the inputs and outputs is maximized or 
minimized, subject to constraints, to obtain an 
optimal solution. Probably most sociological 
applications of such a basic model will not 
involve much of this optimization and con- 
sequently little linear programing. But any 
set of distinct activities and any set of 
“species” for which the total quantity of some 
is interdependent with the total quantity of 
others will have a growth process that can be 
approximated by a Leontieff-type matrix. 
These might include, for example, various 
homework and extracurricular activities in a 
high school or college, “export industry” and 
“service industry” labor forces in cities, aggre- 
gate votes for parties in a multiparty electoral 
system (some parties expand at the expense 
of certain other parties), and so forth. In this 
connection, it may be useful to point out to 
faint hearts that economists are not shy about 
guessing at coefficients with remarkably little 
data. 

In sum, there are many models here to 
choose from for purposes of constructing 
growth theories of various features of various 
types of social systems. There is no longer 
any excuse for letting demographers have all 
the growth theory in sociology. 


ÅRTHUR L., STINCHCOMBE 


University of California, Berkeley 


Societies: Evolutionary and Comparative Per- 
spectives. By TALCOTT PARSONS. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. 
viii + 120. $3.95. 


This book is small only in number of pages. 
A great many things are undertaken. Some 
turn out well, and others fall short. 

First of all, this is one book in a series, 
Prentice-Hall’s “Foundations of Modern Soci- 
ology.” The whole set is intended as supple- 
mentary reading for introductory courses or 
as a replacement for a textbook. Parsons’ 
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special assignment was to write on the analysis 
of whole societies. He meets this assignment 
by considering the variations among societies, 
seeking to describe them by means of a co- 
herent set of analytic characteristics. In this 
book he employs differences in evolutionary 
level to guide his choice of appropriate char- 
acteristics. As he proceeds, he provices his 
reader with the most extended discussion he 
has yet given on the subject of total societies. 
He also reviews and clarifies the theory of 
action ard, within it, the theory of a social 
system. He sketches a procedure for employ- 
ing these theories to interpret evolution. 
Finally, he uses the resultant analytic ideas 
to describe the evolutionary positions cf nine 
societies ranging in complexity from the 
Australian aborigines to Rome, Greece, and 
ancient Israel. (A sequel is promised that will 
contain descriptions of the evolutionary status 
of modern societies.) 

Other instructors may find I am wrong, but 
I doubt that one introductory student in a 
hundred can grasp the essentials of Parsons’ 
second chapter without considerable advance 
acquaintance with his vocabulary and his style 
of thought. (This second chapter presents the 
theoretical bases for his descriptions. Readers 
already in the know will find it clear and 
tightly organized. For others, it will be too 
compressed to be understood.) But, no matter. 
Only a very little of this material is actually 
employed in later chapters—the chapters de- 
scribing societies at various evolutionary levels. 
That little can be given our students in 
lecture. They can subsequently enjoy chapter 
i and.the elegant architectonic of chapters iii 
through vil. 

The “empirical” chapters read especially 
well. The nine societies given most attention 
are described in amazing detail and, in most 
cases, with as much accuracy as the best 
general histories afford the sociologist, who 
depends upon them. And there are, at several 
points, provocative new interpretations, es- 
pecially those concerned with the meaning of 
great constitutive myths. 

This would, however, be a stronger text were 
the impression not given that most of the 
essential facts are known and that most of the 
essential questions are answered, Students are 
thereby deprived. They will not appreciate 
that the glory and challenge of such under- 
standing as we have is that it bridges so much 
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uncertainty with adventurous theoretical pro- 
posals; they will not confront the difficulties 
of “making-do” with fragments of knowledge 
and with barely relevant observations, (The 
tenuous character of the evidence is obscured 
in this book by Parsons’ not calling it to his 
readers’ attention and by his presenting as 
established fact the speculative reconstruc- 
tions of authorities on several societies: Wilson 
on Egypt, Frankfort on Mesopotamia, Saggs 
on Babylon, Finley or Glotz on Athens—to 
mention only a few.) 

Considered theoretically, Parsons has set 
himself an important but very special task. 
He wants to describe differences among so- 
cieties and to cast his descriptions in highly 
general and systematic terms. But this is still 
too broad. He limits himself to those terms 
relevant for a society’s capacity to adapt to 
its environments (what Sahlins and Service 
have called a society’s level of “general evolu- 
tion”), and he does not treat the analysis of 
a society’s actual adaptations (its level of 
“specific evolution”). He considers a society 
as a social system, thus paying only indirect 
attention to culture, collective processes for 
coping with novel experiences, technology, and 
personal involvements in change. He further 
confines himself to description as contrasted 
to explanation, and he describes evolutionary 
levels and not the process of evolution. 

As most sociologists know, Parsons follows 
Weber, Durkheim, and many others in think- 
ing about evolution from the perspective of 
the unique characteristics of Western socie- 
ties, insisting that they were the first to attain 
the adaptive capacities we consider modern, 
and adding that all societies subsequently at- 
taining such capacities have done so by virtue 
of contact with the West. From this historical 
perspective, and when focusing upon societies 
as social systems, attention centers on the 
capacity of societies to order their internal 
affairs. Purely by definition, that capacity is 
greater to the extent that those affairs are 
differentiated and/or that the apparatus for 
control is both differentiated and generalized. 
(Note that Parsons, like his predecessors, deals 
with capacity, not ability. The two are far 
from perfectly correlated.) Unlike some other 
analysts, Parsons places more emphasis upon 
the cultural standards involved than upon the 
organizational apparatus for “cybernetic” con- 
trol, and he gives less attention to the question 
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of how fully either one is the product of the 
other or is consistent with the other. He treats 
the cultural standards as having an existence 
“outside” the social system, controlling that 
system and providing it with one of its environ- 
ments. Indeed, in that context, he says (p. 10), 
“We must focus on... the cultural system 
... In order to examine the major sources of 
large-scale change.” 

Having his framework before us, we can 
see that certain questions become salient: (a) 
On what systematic grounds does one identify, 
and place in correct hierarchical order, the 
several components of cybernetic control? (b) 
Must those components and their order always 
be the same? (c) How closely will trained 
observers agree in their judgments of a so- 
ciety’s evolutionary level? (d) What may be 
expected to accompany or to follow the estab- 
lishment of a particular variety of control? 
(e) How can we validate our judgment that 
certain controls enhance a society’s capacity 
for action when we must estimate the existence 
of such capacity from the evidence of a so- 
ciety’s ability to act? (f) What observations 
would have serious status as evidence for 
deciding on the validity of these judgments? 
Like his predecessors, Parsons has suggestions 
to offer concerning the first of these ques- 
tions, his suggestions being clearer and 
better ordered than theirs. Like them, he 
offers illustrations but not evidence, Further- 
more, his illustrations, like theirs, are taken 
from societies that best fit his approach; 
omitting societies that seem guided as much, 
if not more, by “organizational procedures” 
as by a powerful unifying myth, or religion, or 
a well-explicated view of man and history 
(consider in this connection many federations 
and confederations, among them the Nuer, the 
Iban, the Hottentot, and the Blackfoot); 
omitting from among the “most” primitive 
societies those that lack an intricate and well- 
established normative order focused defini- 
tively on kinship and religion (consider the 
Araucanians, the Jivaro, the Orokaiva, or the 
Tucuna); and so on. 

It is my own judgment that Parsons, and 
the tradition he extends, moves in the right 
direction. What is achieved in this book is a 
more penetrating statement of the main so- 
ciological position on general evolution. That 
is, by any standard, an important achievement. 
What one misses in these pages is what Parsons 
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understands but does less to communicate: 
the living problems that make of general evo- 
lution a subject that has gripped him as it has 
so many of us. 


Guy E. Swanson 
University of Michigan 


Student Culture: Social Structure ond Con- 
tinuity in a Liberal Arts College. By WALTER 
L. WALLACE. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1966. Pp. xii+236. $7.50. 


This study is an attempt to determine how 
values that characterize a college campus are 
transmitted to incoming freshmen. The research 
was carried out during the 1959-60 academic 
year at a liberal-arts college of about one 
thousand students in the Midwest. Data were 
obtained primarily from questionnaires admin- 
istered to freshmen in September, to all stu- 
dents in November and April, and to faculty 
members in April. Most of the book consists 
of intensive statistical analysis of these data. 

Special attention was paid to the factors as- 
sociated with changes in grades orientation and 
graduate-school aspirations and expectations 
of freshmen. It was found, among other things, 
that there was a decline in the value placed 
on grades and an increase in the value placed 
on going to graduate school and that both of 
these changes were in the direction of values 
held by non-freshmen. Analysis revealed that 
freshmen acquaintances themselves played lit- 
tle part in these changes; rather, the changes 
could most clearly be related to the influence 
of non-freshmen. Further analysis showed that 
contact with Greek-letter organizations had an 
opposite effect upon freshmen grades orienta- 
tion from contact with faculty members. Con- 
tact with the former was found to be associated 
with a decline in grades orientation, while con- 
tact with the latter was associated with an in- 
crease in grades orientation. Among the hy- 
potheses developed from the analysis are these: 
The initial effect of campus life on freshmen 
is a rapid adjustment to existing values, and 
this change slows down and differentiation en- 
ters in the second phase of adjustment; as 
competition among student body, faculty, and 
administration increases, social differentiation 
of the college population also increases; there 
is a sex status differentiation in general orien- 
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tation toward the same social structure within 
a college, with men more strongly motivated 
toward academic and occupational success and 
women more toward marital success. 

The method of study and the hypotheses 
generated are valuable not only for increasing 
understanding of how attitudes are transmitted 
on a college campus but also for understanding 
how patterns are transmitted in all groups. 
However, there are weaknesses in the research 
design. Ore of the most serious is the lack of 
comparability of the measure of grades orien- 
tation in September with that in November 
and April. In September the freshmen were 
asked to rate on a three-point scale the im- 
portance of the goal of “getting the highest 
grades that I possibly can.” In November the 
subjects were asked to choose between making 
good grades and engaging in an alternative ac- 
tivity. Although the author recognized that the 
measures were not strictly comparable, he did 
not hesitate to make extensive comparisons and 
to derive from them one of his most important 
conclusions, namely, the rapidity with which 
freshmen change in their adjustment to campus 
patterns. In the November and April ques- 
tionnaires subjects were asked to choose be- 
tween alternatives “no matter how unrealistic 
some of the alternatives may seem to you.” One 
cannot help wondering why students have to be 
asked to make “unrealistic” choices and just 
how meaningful such choices are once they are 
made. 

A basic aim of the study was to find out how 
freshmen move toward the acquisition of pre- 
vailing campus attitudes. It would have been 
helpful to the reviewer if the author had 
stated more explicitly what these prevailing at- 
titudes were and if they varied among sopho- 
mores, jurdors, and seniors. The study might 
well have begun with a clear exposition of the 
existing patterns toward which the freshmen 
moved, that is, with what might be termed a 
“base-line” study of the campus. This might 
have helped the reviewer avoid the confusion 
he felt, for example, in interpreting Table 3.1. 
This table compares the percentage of fresh- 
men giving different grades-orientation ranks 
in November and April with those given by 
non-freshmen in November. It shows, in one 
part, that 22 per cent of the non-freshmen 
ranked grades orientation first, while freshmen 
giving a similar ranking declined from 25 to 
14 per cent. The author points out that the 
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direction of the change in this and other cate- 
gories was toward the prevailing attitude, but 
he does not deal with the fact that the per- 
centage of freshmen ranking grades orienta- 
tion first was actually closer to the non-fresh- 
men percentage in November than in April. 
Another problem, by no means peculiar to 
this study, concerns the use of such words as 
“culture,” “society,” and “socialization” to re- 
fer to college campuses. In the strict meaning 
of these terms, at least as far as anthropology 
is concerned, students at a particular college 
do not have a “culture”; nor do they form a 
“society,” and the adjustments they make to 
college life are not “socialization,” “accultura- 
tion,” and “enculturation.” It would have been 
helpful had the author initially indicated the 
special way in which he was employing these 
terms, perhaps by putting quotation marks 
around them. However, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, we need either to use such terms precisely 
and consistently or to redefine them altogether. 
This book was not easy to read, as might be 
expected when one must follow the statistical 
analyses of 78 tables in 191 pages. Yet, it is 
stimulating in the questions that it raises and 
in the hypotheses it develops. The analyses 
are done with ingenuity, and the relationships 
of data are relentlessly pursued. The author’s 
use of Rossi’s Interpersonal Environment Tech- 
nique illustrates the value and promise of this 
approach in ascertaining the nature of personal 
influence. There is merit in studying one col- 
lege campus over the period of an entire aca- 
demic year. Such intensive studies of particular 
colleges are needed for the refinement of hy- 
potheses about the transmission of campus atti- 
tudes. The author has made an important con- 
tribution toward that end with this exploratory 
case study. 
J. KENNETH MORAND 


Chinese University of Hongkong 
and 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


School Disorder, Intelligence, and Social Class. 
Edited by Mary Arce Wuite and JUNE 
Carry. New York: Teachers College Press, 
1966. Pp. vili+-92. $2.25 (paper). 

This book deals mainly with the relation- 
ships of such variables as intelligence and social 
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class to disordered responses of pupils to school. 
The data were drawn from questionnaires re- 
turned by forty-six school psychologists on 
2,866 pupils referred from 61 per cent of the 
Census tracts in Westchester County, New 
York. Questionnaire items covered source of 
referral and reason, psychodiagnostic proce- 
dures used, diagnostic impressions, action rec- 
ommended, and action taken. 

A tendency was observed to diagnose pupils 
highest in socioeconomic status as emotionally 
disturbed or neurologically defective. Cultural 
labels (such as “culturally deprived”) tended 
to be applied to those lowest in SES. For those 
high in SES, mental-health services, especially 
private ones, tended to be recommended and 
provided. For those low in SES, “educational 
treatment” tended to be recommended and 
provided. 

Among the theory concerns of this book are 
the latent and manifest functions of school 
psychologists and the classifying and labeling 
processes occurring in the schools. The editors 
speculate about the role of the caretaking pro- 
fessionals in building up the subpopulations 
which they undertake to treat. 

While this study is severely limited by the 
data, it poses important questions for study 
about the definitions of mental-health prob- 
lems of school-age versus adult populations. 
Sociologists and psychologists oriented toward 
research and theory problems in deviance and 
education will also find this a useful source 
of ideas, which, unfortunately, are rather in- 
adequately presented and related to the work 
of others. 

ELMER LUCHTERHAND 
Brooklyn College 


Catholic Action in Italy: The Sociology of a 
Sponsored Organization. By GIANFRANCO 
Poser. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1967. Pp. xv-+280. $8.00. 


This case study addresses itself to the prob- 
lems of the relations between one organization 
and another. Its focus of analysis is the “spon- 
sorship relation” between the Catholic church 
and Catholic Action, an organization of laymen 
devoted to the diffusion of Christian principles 
in the “secular” society. The author’s main 
thesis is that this relation, which amounts for 
various reasons to a strict structural and cul- 
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tural dependency on the church, has the effect 
of preventing the “sponsored” organization 
from fulfilling adequately the very task as- 
signed to it, namely, to maintain or re-establish 
a contact between the church and the secular- 
ized modern world. 

The data that were available to the re- 
searcher consisted primarily in official state- 
ments concerning the ideology, the general 
policy, and the structure of the organization, 
although they also included some significant 
episodes of the history of Catholic Action dur- 
ing the period under study (1945-58). In order 
to evaluate the impact of the “sponsorship re- 
lation,” the author applies to his data a theo- 
retical model of the “competent” organization, 
provided mainly by P. Selznick’s analysis of 
“institutional leadership.” Poggi’s study is sug- 
gestive but, as he himself points out, limited 
and inevitably exploratory. An admitted meth- 
odological bias toward the explanatory value of 
the “sponsorship relation” leads him to at- 
tribute to that relation some consequences that 
could result from other factors, for instance, 
the official ideology. Unfortunately, Poggi’s 
data did not allow him to make a clear dis- 
tinction between elements that are intrinsic 
to any organizational relation of dependency, 
other elements that result from the peculiar 
nature of the religious task of the organization, 
and those elements that are related to the par- 
ticular cultural environment. Further studies 
on a more factual and possibly comparative 
basis should contribute to the refinement of this 
analysis. 

Perhaps it could be pointed out that, al- 
though the study is intended to be essentially 
an organizational analysis, it represents a con- 
tribution of an equal interest to the field of 
the sociology of religion, to the study of the 
relations between religion and modern society 
and between charismatic institutions and their 
environment. 

JACQUES GELLARD 
University of Chicago 


Equality of Educational Opportunity. By 
JAMES S. COLEMAN, ERNEST Q. CAMPBELL, 
CaroL J. Hosson, James McPartTLanp, 
ALEXANDER M. Moop, FREDERIC D. WEIN- 
FELD, and RóBErRT L. Yorx. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966. 
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Pp. vi + 737, $4.25 (paper); and Supple- 
mental Appendix to the Survey on Equality 
of Educational Opportunity. By James S. 
COLEMAN et al. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966. Pp. vii + 548. 
$3.00 (paper). 


This mammoth study of the education of 
American minorities is actually a compendium 
of eight studies. One chapter compares the 
characteristics of teachers in white and Negro 
schools, in central cities and suburbs, etc., and 
compares white and Negro teachers-to-be in 
high sckools and colleges. Another chapter 
analyzes the quality of education in colleges 
attended by Negroes and whites. Another 
analyzes the “dropouts’—the non-enrolled 
persons aged five to seventeen located in a 
Current Population Survey. Another chapter 
presents eight case studies, each highlighting 
a different component of the process of school 
integration, The last chapter includes an 
evaluation of Project Headstart, a study of 
the differences in achievement between pupils 
who do and do not speak English at home, an 
evaluation of high school guidance counseling 
programs, and a study of the availability of 
vocational education to white and Negro high 
school students. 

But these chapters have been almost 
eclipsed by chapter iii of the report—an analy- 
sis of the causes of academic achievement. 
The study is based on 570,000 pupils—white, 
Negro, Oriental-American, Mexican-American, 
American Indian, and Puerto Rican—drawn 
from the ninth and twelfth grades of 689 
high schools and the first, third, and sixth 
grades of their 2,377 elementary feeder schools 
in 388 metropolitan areas and counties. The 
schools are described by data gathered from 
students, teachers, principals, and school 
superintendents; the student questionnaire 
measures a number of elements in the pupil’s 
family environment, some attitudes toward 
education and achievement, and, of course, 
scholastic achievement. 

One can have great fun trying to tell some- 
one about the magnitude of the analysis. 
Whether one counts the number of correlation 
coefficients reported in the Appendix (500, 
000) or the number of separate regression 
equations which are reported (nearly 2,000?), 
the scope is enormous. The analysis is not only 
large; it is extremely ingenious. We are all 
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indebted to James Coleman for having the 
courage (and ability) to tackle this monstros- 
ity. 

“Although the report states explicitly three 
caveats, they are so important that they 
should be restated here at the very outset. 
First, there is the “common variance” prob- 
lem. The typical analysis goes something like 
this: Suppose the authors are interested in 
the effect of one measure of school quality 
(e.g., whether the school has a science labora- 
tory) on achievement. The authors first carry 
out a multiple regression using six variables 
measuring the student’s social background 
and ten other measures of school quality; 
they then repeat the regression, using these 
_sixteen factors plus the laboratory variable. 
The increase in the total percentage of variance 
explained when the seventeenth variable is 
added is then taken as the measure of its im- 
pact. But this is an extremely conservative 
measure, since the effect of the independent 
variable may be partly or largely concealed 
in the regression of the other school quality 
measures and even in the background varia- 
bles. If students from high-status families 
learn more because they go to schools that 
have laboratories, this is ignored. The result 
is that the report’s conclusions are conserva- 
tive and may sometimes sharply understate 
the size of some of the relationships. The 
reader must always worry about how much 


additional impact is concealed in the control 


variables. 

And this brings us to the second caveat— 
that even experienced readers are often mis- 
led because the amount of variance explained 
seems so small. Thus, for example, the authors 
write, “School to school variations in achieve- 
ment are much smaller than individual differ- 
ences within the school.” This is true; but this 
does not mean that it can be ignored or neg- 
lected. On the average, only 16 per cent of 
the variance in achievement lies between dif- 
ferent high schools for each ethnic group. But 
this means, by my calculations, that the 
brightest and luckiest tenth of northern 
Negroes are in schools where their mean 
achievement is fully four grades ahead of the 
dullest and unluckiest tenth. Our best high 
schools are really junior colleges; our worst 
are merely junior high schools. Sixteen per 
cent is not so little after all. 

The final caveat is that In some cases there 
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is little variance in the independent variable. 
For example, the authors find little effect 
attributable to difference in pupil-teacher 
ratios; but certainly one reason for this is 
that there is little variation across the country 
in this factor. l 

With this much said, let me review what I 
think are the major findings of the report. 
First, the analysis seems to indicate convinc- 
ingly that there is no point in continuing to 
think of a strict dichotomy between “ability” 
and achievement tests. The report shows that 
“ability” is as much affected by school factors 
as is “achievement.” Second, while the stu- 
dent’s background is important, it is only a 
part of the explanation of between-school 
differences. What seems to happen is a large 
“contextual effect.” Students from education- 
ally advantaged backgrounds benefit from 
being surrounded by other fortunate students. 
Negro students benefit from integration in 
part simply because their white classmates are 
good students; they also seem to benefit from 
integration per se, but it is hard to say how 
much. 

Fourth, the obvious factors which the 
school system might try to control—the cur- 
riculum and the facilities—account for small 
proportions of the variance. In contrast, the 
quality of the teaching staff makes consider- 
able difference, although not so much as the 
character of the student body. 

Finally, there is an intriguing finding which 
complicates the analysis greatly: a powerful 
predictor of achievement of minority group 
pupils is the amount of fatalism they express 
on a short test which the authors call “control 
of environment.” Apparently, minority pupils 
achieve in school only if they are convinced— 
as convinced as white pupils are—that they 
have a chance to control their destiny. 

In conclusion, the authors summarize this 
chapter of the Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity report by pointing out all the ways 
in which the initial impact of family back- 
ground is reinforced, rather than tempered, by 
the school system. The fortunate attend schools 
with their own kind, with teachers who are 
brighter and better educated, and—although 
this is only frosting on the cake—with superior 
curriculums and equipment. Family back- 
ground and ethnic origin ase as good pre- 
dictors of achievement at grade twelve as they 
are in elementary school. 
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If the question, “How equal is American 
education?” seems settled in this unsettling 
fashion, there is still room for debate over 
much of the rest of the document. No doubt 
many educators will refuse to accept the 
proposition that school facilities and cur- 
riculums are of little importance—and in- 
deed, they probably should not until a number 
of serious researchers have tried their hand at 
reanalyzing these data. 

My hunch is that the report is more con- 
servative than the data warrant; but time will 
tell. 

Rosert L. CRAIN 


University of Chicago 


The Desegregation Era in Higher Education. 
By Sam P. Wiccmns. Higher Education in 
the South. By Sam P. Wicerns. Berkeley, 
Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. 
xiii+ 106; xix-+358. 


The General Education Board provided 
funds in late 1963 for a study of biracial 
higher education in the southern region. The 
author directed this study, with, as he reports, 
no imposed restrictions on scope, method, or 
interpretation. An early decision was to deal 
with “three kinds of endemic problems con- 
fronting southern higher education... , the 
problems associated with race, with poverty, 
and with substandard precollegiate education.” 
Thus the study’s range extended far beyond 
desegregation and produced the larger of the 
two volumes, Higher Education in The South. 
A decision was made during conduct of the 
study to treat the subject of desegregation 
separately, and the first published was a short 
volume, The Desegregation Era in Higher Ed- 
ucation. I shall treat the two as one in my 
comments, 

Staffing was not accomplished until spring 
of 1964, and both books were published in 
1966. Such exemplary promptness deserves a 
less delayed review than this reviewer has 
given it. Would that we were all so efficient! 

The research procedures were loose and 
somewhat uncommon. Explicitly, there was no 
“sanitary statistical sample.” (This is the au- 
thor’s expression, in quotation, and I believe 
he sees the lack of a definable sample as a de- 
sideratum, not a deficiency.) There is a list of 
forty-six colleges that were visited, but what 
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happened during the visits is described only in 
vague outline: interviews of undescribed con- 
tent were held with student leaders, general stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators who were 
selected by undefined procedures. Question- 
naires were mailed to forty presidents with 
the instruction that they would favor the study 
more by refusing to answer than by delegating 
the task; twenty-two returned completed 
forms, and these were used in non-specified 
ways. The scholarly literature was surveyed 
and used to good effect on several topics. Fi- 
nally, opinion and judgment were solicited 
from informed observers, and a number of po- 
sition papers, including one from an unnamed 
federal official, were commissioned. Generally, 
it is clear that the investigator intended to sen- 
sitize himself on given matters and then record 
his impressions and judgments. Factual infor- 
mation is sporadic and uneven, and the docu- 
ments must be read as a set of policy recom- 
mendations and personal judgments, not a 
data book or research monograph. They are 
unlikely to be of serious value to research so- 
ciologists, with the important exception that 
some of the topics beg for sociological analy- 
sis, though we have largely ignored them: I 
would mention, by way of illustration, the so- 
cial control function of accrediting agencies; 
the social change strategies of private founda- 
tions concerned with educational matters; the 
decision-making issues, procedures, and pres- 
sures when allocation of function is made to 
the different units within a state’s system of 
higher education; the tenuous structures of 
mutual influence between white boards of con- 
trol and Negro college administrators; the stu- 
dent culture and administrative process in pre- 
dominantly Negro colleges; and the influence 
of federal funding programs on college purpose 
and process. 

In brief, the larger manuscript is devel- 
oped around the following framework: one- 
party politics, rural dominance, racial separa- 
tion, Protestantism, and poverty provide the 
historic settings for higher education in the 
region, and they must be understood if the na- 
ture and organization of higher education are to 
be understood. Of particular import is an in- 
adequate system of primary and secondary ed- 
ucation that compromises the task of college 
and university, a condition especially evident 
in the case of Negro youth and Negro colleges, 

With this as background, there are chapters 
on the student, the professor, and the presi- 
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dent, though it is difficult to see that anything 
distinctive, about either education or southern- 
ers, is being said. The ideas that precollege 
preparation is poor, that there is not enough 
money, and that both conditions are particu- 
larly true for Negroes, are the backdrop for 
all topics. Doubtlessly, the best section is Part 
TII, entitled “Some Shaping Forces,” which 
deals with the activities and impact of accred- 
iting agencies, the national government, and 
private philanthropy. This is followed by over- 
lapping but informative chapters on several 
types of college: junior, church-related, Negro, 
and public. A concluding section, “The History 
of Tomorrow,” pleads for long-range education 
planning, and it expresses the author’s dreams 
as well as some of his hostilities. He is particu- 
larly concerned with the development of pro- 
grams, even whole colleges, expressly for the 
talented disadvantaged. 

One of the difficulties is that the author is 
unable to decide whether there really is any- 
thing distinctive about southern higher educa- 
tion. The problems of financing higher educa- 
tion, adequate precollege preparation of stu- 
dents, interracial justice, and administrator 
tensions are national in scope, though perhaps 
more intensive in the region; worse yet, no 
evidence is presented that anything of sub- 
stance in the life of colleges and universities 
varies in consequence of these intensive prob- 
lems. Hardly anything of what he describes is 
distinctive of southern higher education, and 
most can be applied as readily to the nation as 
to the South. On the other hand, some shrewd 
guesses and a considerable personal wisdom 
appear in these pages. The author is working 
in an area of immense importance to sociolo- 
gists, and definitive work remains to be done 
all along the line. Though redundancy, digres- 
sion, and opinion mar the manuscript, it will 
reward the attention of interested persons. 


Ernest Q. CAMPBELL 


Vanderbilt University 


The Levitiowners! Ways of Life and Politics 
in a New Suburban Community. By HER- 
BERT GANS. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1967. Pp. xxix+474. $7.95, 


The volume’s dust jacket tells us that this is 
“a book about America today which may well 
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become a classic, describing the country in 
which we live as Middletown captured the 
Americans during the interwar years.” 

In this case, unfortunately, the publisher is 
probably quite correct. It will probably be true 
that sociologists will make room on their book- 
shelves for Tke Levittowners and classify it as 
another classic community study. And genera- 
tions of students will be expected to know that 
The Levittowners describes the world of sub- 
urbia from the suburbanite’s own perspective, 
that Herbert Gans uses the method of partici- 
pant observation in a highly effective manner, 
that to supplement this method he also uses a 
mail questionnaire and interviews conducted 
by graduate students. And unfortunately the 
book will probably be remembered as a classic 
description of suburbia—the one that tells it 
like the people really see it. 

I say “unfortunately” because this book de- 
serves a much better fate. Herbert Gans has 
established himself as a highly sensitive par- 
ticipant observer with a well-developed talent 
for describing the world from the perspective 
of his subjects. But it would be tragic if this 
book were to be remembered simply as eth- 
nography. When he does not feel constrained 
to be a conventional “sociologist” who must 
buttress his participant observations with data 
of varying degrees of “hardness,” Gans, it 
turns out, can be a remarkably insightful plan- 
ning analyst and planner. 

There is a growing impatience, both inside 
and outside our discipline, with e sociology 
that is content to stop with simple description. 
As Adolph A. Berle observed several years ago, 
if engineers behaved in this fashion, they 
might take an automobile apart, describe its 
spare parts, smile sweetly, and vanish. 

Gans, happily, does not do this, although he 
does indeed take his community apart, and one 
can almost see him smiling sweetly as he does 
so. His first chapter begins with a considera- 
tion of the goals and decisions made by the 
planners of Levittown, New Jersey (now 
called Willingboro, New Jersey), and a de- 
scription of the planning process thet led to its 
creation. He then traces the decisions and fac- 
tors that made a community out of the stran- 
gers who purchased Levitt houses. He analyzed 
the formation of group life and the develop- 
ment of religious, educational and political 
institutions. The planning process is then eval- 
uated retrospectively in terms of the develop- 
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ment of these institutions. Gans finds that few 
social changes can be traced to the “quality of 
suburban life.” The crucial difference between 
cities and suburbs, he concludes, is that they 
are often home for different kinds of people. 

He sees no justification for the halting of 
suburbanization. The fear of urban sprawl is 
an exaggerated fear. The major disadvantage 
of suburbanization is the proliferation of small 
local governments. Gans finds parks to be of 
less importance as recreational areas than such 
things as beaches, lakes, and camping sites. 
“The conservationist opposition to further sub- 
urbanization,” he tells us, “rests less on the 
need for recreational land than on a desire to 
reserve vacant land for future generations, and 
this in turn is based less on accurate predic- 
tion of actual land needs than on a value judg- 
ment that the preservation of open land is 
more important than the current needs of 
people.” 

He proposes a single federal income tax to 
counteract the decline of property tax receipts 
in cities. He suggests political strategies for 
Negro voters, and federal action to implement 
racial integration in the suburbs. This action, 
he suggests, should be accompanied by a mas- 
sive housing program to enable non-white city 
dwellers to move to the suburbs. The most 
important priority for future suburban plan- 
ning is the planning mix, for it ultimately de- 
termines the quality of suburban living. The 
population in suburbia must be broadened to 
make the opportunity for suburban living 
available to everyone who wants to come. 

It is refreshing and encouraging to see a so- 
clologist deliberately address himself to prob- 
lems of design and planning as Gans does both 
implicitly and explicitly throughout this book. 
He argues for sensitivity to the values, aspira- 
tions, and attitudes of people throughout the 
planning process and observes that the con- 
ventional city planner, in applying his profes- 
sional expertise may, in point of fact, be ap- 
plying not “professional” values but the values 
of the upper-middle-class culture from which 
he comes. Unfortunately, in his efforts to de- 
bunk the physicalist bias of many city plan- 
ners, Gans probably grossly underestimates the 
social effects of physical environments. 

Perhaps the major one would wish to make 
of Gans’s efforts arises from the very fact of 
his extraordinary perceptiveness and sensitiv- 
ity to the values of others. These talents can 
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readily lead to an extreme form of cultural 
relativism ‘that does not inquire into the 
sources or question the larger consequences of 
specific forms of differentiation. This can, and 
in the book under discussion occasionally does, 
lead to a placidity and gentleness in the formu- 


lation of solutions to social problems that neg- 


lects to give adequate attention to some kinds 
of plans because of their possible negative re- 
ception by some segments of the population. 
On another level, however, this sensitive and 
thoughtful book helps us to remember that, in 
the years ahead, social life need no longer, and 
indeed must no longer, consist of one massive 
zero-sum game. 


Rosert BOGUSLAW 


Washington University (St. Louis) 


La Vida: A Puerto Rican Family in the Cul- 
ture of Poverty—San Juan and New York. 
By Oscar Lewis. New York: Random 
House, 1966. Pp. lix+669. $10.00. 


In La Vida, the biography of the Rios fam- 
ily is presented in Raskamon fashion; each 
person’s testimony creates contrasting perspec- 
tives on the entire family. Except for a brief 
introduction, La Vida does not interpret the 
complex lives it reveals. Through the mundane 
concerns and passions of the Rios family, one 
becomes aware of those meanings and relation- 
ships which constitute social reality for this 
stratum of urban, lower-class Puerto Ricans. 

La Vide reads like a novel. But this social 
universe lacks one of the conventional ele- 
ments of fiction: a plot. In this community, 
social experience and action are unrelentingly 
episodic. Encircled by poverty and immobi- 
lized by powerlessness, life is overwhelmingly 
circumstantial. Commitments to others and 
family solidarities are always contingent and 
never unconditional. Moreover, the members 
of this community do not share sustaining im- 
ages of the future. The absence of ideologies 
and organizations which promise to transform 
or transcend the present adds to the despair 
which often afflicts their lives. 

For these slum dwellers, the compass of pur- 
poseful human activity is narrow. Emotional 
and physical resources are channeled into usu- 
ally transient efforts to dominate relationships 
with significant others. In my opinion, this 
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theme embraces and is due to more than the 
conflict between the sexes inherent in Latin 
conceptions of manhood. Nor is this desire to 
organize other lives around one’s own by sheer 
willpower or force simply pathological. While 
the norm is not stated explicitly, these people 
believe that it is legitimate to use whatever 
means one commands to control whomever is 
crucial to one’s self-respect or well-being in a 
given situation. Yet, in spite of the acceptance 
of the primacy of self-interest, those who feel 
wronged by others are not willing to relinquish 
their rights to considerate treatment. Only in 
this normative context is it possible to under- 
stand the tenacity and fragility of family 
bonds; the recurrent accusations and forgive- 
ness of personal injury; the statements that a 
person can trust no one; and enduring depend- 
ence upon one’s parents, children, siblings, etc. 

This book is so compelling and disturbing 
that one is forced to ask whether life is really 
like this for these people. The answer should 
be simple. How can anyone dispute such docu- 
mentation? The reader is privy to the most 
intimate and elemental human crises and con- 
frontations. One obvious source of “sampling 
bias” is Lewis’ choice of this particular family 
to describe the dominant life-style of this pop- 
ulation. But, whatever his judgment in this 
respect, I suspect that a special vision of hu- 
man nature and culture shaped his view of 
this community, that is, influenced what mate- 
rials he selected to represent this way of life. 
I am not referring to his notion of a “culture of 
poverty” here; that is another problem. Rath- 
er, the work as a whole supports a conception 
of culture as an adaptive device, in this case 
to deprivation and exploitation. As traditional 
modes of acting and thinking, culture stands 
between individuals motivated by imperious 
needs and social chaos. Given the impulsive 
and conflictful character of social interaction, 
order emerges out of tacit but nonetheless 
shared understandings about the proper limits 
on aggrandizement among family members. In 
this way, culture prevents a “war of all against 
all.” l 

Is there another dimension to this world? If 
the situations are at all comparable, Mintz’s 
life history of a rural but proletarianized cane 
worker (Worker in the Cane) suggests that 
there are other models of the human career in 
this area. It further indicates that not all inter- 
personal relations have the schismogenic chare 
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acter of those which identify the Rios family. 
Although Mintz’s informant was oppressed by 
poverty, his religious and political roles gave 
him a sense of personal dignity and rational 
control over his environment. Since his fate 
was linked to those who shared his hopes, his 
sense of personal worth was not inextricably 
tied to fleeting failures and successes. 
Among its many virtues, this book provides 
a strong antidote to current anthropological 
conceptions of culture. Under the influence of 
Levi-Strauss and manifest in ethnoscience and 
similar disciplines, culture is often seen as a 
collective mental apparatus which enables men 
to order and classify the flux of events and ob- 
jects supplied by society and nature. La Vida 
demonstrates that culture must provide more 
than cognitive categories. It somehow must be 
implicated in what goes on during the course 
of ordinary existence in a world which imposes 
material limitations on man’s philosophical 
propensities. 
GARY SCHWARTZ 


Institute For Juvenile Research 


The American Student’s Freedom of Expres- 
sion: A Research Appraisal. By E. G. WIL- 
LIAMSON and Jonn L. Cowan. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1966. Pp. 
x+193. $5.50. 


This study was undertaken in 1961 by the 
National Association of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators (the professional organization of 
American college deans). According to the au- 
thors of this report, educators were becoming 
aware of the growth of student organizations 
for social action; and, in view of students’ in- 
creased activity on political issues, many ad- 
ministrators felt a need to examine systemati- 
cally such questions as: “Do colleges deliber- 
ately restrain students from active participa- 
tion in society’s problems? If so, is this re- 
sponsible? Are students’ constitutional rights 
infringed by their colleges?” and, more gener- 
ally, “What are the purposes of higher educa- 
tion?” Unfortunately, this volume deals only 
with the first of these important questions. 
Williamson and Cowan have written a descrip- 
tive rather than a policy-oriented report; they 
have explicitly chosen to present “what is” and 
leave discussion of “what ought to be” up to 
others. Very little is said about the “why” of 
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the findings, although a few speculative hy- 
potheses are offered. (It is interesting that 
even this strictly factual study was delayed 
for over a year because many of the larger 
foundations were unwilling to fund such “con- 
troversial” research.) 

The nature of student freedom of expression 
is assessed by comparing the perceptions of 
college presidents, deans of students, chairmen 
of faculty committees on student affairs, stu- 
dent body presidents, and student newspaper 
editors at more than eight hundred American 
colleges and universities. Data are presented 
by region and also in terms of ten categories of 
institution: large and small public universities, 
technical institutions, teachers’ colleges, pri- 
vate ‘(nonsectarian) universities and colleges, 
Protestant universities and colleges, and Cath- 
olic universities and colleges. Each type of 
school was fairly accurately represented in the 
sample in proportion to its size in the popula- 
tion, but it seems reasonable to assume that 
the non-respondent schools in each category 
were among the more conservative or uncon- 
cerned on these issues, and thus the results are 
probably slightly biased toward “freedom.” 
Even so, from my point of view, the picture 
they present is not extremely encouraging. 

Respondents were questioned about students’ 
freedom to discuss controversial issues, to or- 
ganize political groups, to invite off-campus 
speakers who might be controversial, and to 
engage in organized protest action on civil 
rights and other issues. The items on speakers 
and direct protest actions seem to separate 
most clearly those who merely preach freedom 
of expression from those who really practice it. 
While 41 per cent of the presidents of large 
public universities indicated that all of the po- 
tentially controversial speakers listed in the 
questionnaire would definitely be permitted 
to speak on their campuses, only 7 per cent of 
Protestant college presidents and none of the 
Catholic university presidents could do so. 
Thus, fewer than half of even the most per- 
missive type of institution unconditionally 
guarantees freedom of expression in this sense. 
George Lincoln Rockwell would definitely 
have been able to speak at only 20 per cent 
of all schools responding; James Hoffa at 50 
per cent. 

Freedom to gngage in organized protest ac- 
tion was measured by responses to situations 
ranging from the student editor writing an 
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“extreme” editorial to the picketing of a pub- 
lic meeting. Only one-quarter of administrators 
would positively refrain from interfering with 
students picketing a meeting or sitting in at a 
local lunch counter; one-third would definitely 
allow students to organize “a group to advo- 
cate an extreme position on a controversial is- 
sue”; two-thirds would unconditionally sup- 
port the right of student government to pub- 
lish a resolution speaking for the student body 
after holding a referendum. Again large pub- 
lic universities were most permissive and Cath- 
olic colleges least. Singlé-sex schools (especial- 
ly women’s) were more restrictive then coedu- 
cational institutions. 

Other measures include the autonomy of 
student editors (42 per cent of whom must 
submit copy for approval before it is published, 
with 35 per cent of these reporting that they 
had been censored) and student body presi- 
dents. Very few of the latter have had any 
action taken against them, largely because 
most student governments’ main concern is re- 
ported to be the supervision of campus social 
life. Relatively few report the expression of 
student opinion or sponsorship of referenda on 
current issues as a major function. Given the 
finding that student governments rarely con- 
cern themselves in a serious way with contro- 
versial issues, and the authors’ own conclusion 
that the typical student body president is not 
a crusader for freedom of expression, it is too 
bad that a wider range of student opinion was 
not polled. Administration, faculty, and stu- 
dent officers may perceive the situation some- 
what differently from students whose group 
has been discouraged from inviting a speaker 
or denied a charter by the college, In view of 
the fact that only 10 per cent of the institu- 
tions permit student groups to exist and func- 
tion without official recognition (which, the 
authors point out, usually entails approval of 
the group’s purposes and appointment of a 
faculty advisor by the administration}, one 
can be even more certain that this study does 
not give the full report on restrictions of stu- 
dent expression. Issues which never really be- 
come issues because their proponents are not 
“recognized”—faculty hiring and student ad- 
missions policies, as well as other more subtle 
restraints which are outside the scope of this 
study—must also be taken into account. 

One of the most discouraging findings is 
that teachers’ colleges rank near the bottom on 
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almost all the measures of student freedom of 
expression. I agree with Williamson and Co- 
wan’s assertion that it is imperative that those 
who supposedly prepare pupils to lead useful 
and fulfilling lives in our society should them- 
selves be interested in and knowledgeable 
about the issues which confront us. The data 
suggest, unfortunately, that opportunities to 
develop these interests are more severely lim- 
ited in teachers’ colleges than in almost ay 
other type of institution. 

Unfortunately, there is no systematic at- 
tempt in this report to estimate the compara- 
tive importance of type of school, size, region, 
curriculum specialization, or other variables in 
determining the amount of expressive free- 
dom enjoyed by students on a campus (three- 
or-more variable tables are almost completely 
lacking). Nonetheless, this study provides a 
valuable and important description of the 
wide variations in the degree to which freedom 
of expression is guaranteed in our institutions 
of higher learning. It is a good starting point 
for anyone interested in doing more detailed 
research in this area. 


PAULA GOLDSMID 
University of Chicago 


Methods for Experimental Social Innovation. 
By GrorcE W. FAIRWEATHER. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1967. Pp. x+-250. 


This book is approximately 230 pages too 
long. The whole of the author’s contribution is 
contained in the first twenty pages in which 
he presents a rather compelling argument for 
social experimentation as a means for finding 
solutions to pressing social problems. Even 
here, he blunts the potential impact of his mes- 
sage by highlighting some standard evils of 
contemporary academia as inhibiting the de- 
velopment of experimental innovation. For ex- 
ample, he cites the orientation for “basic” 
versus “applied” research, the emphasis on 
unidisciplinary rather than multidisciplinary 
training, and on the “publish or perish” phe- 
nomenon. 

From page 20 on, the book degenerates rap- 
idly. It consists mainly of a cook-book de- 
scription of “how-to-do-it-anyway-despite-all- 
the-problems.” As such, it borders on the uto- 
pian. For example, the “social innovotive ex- 
perimentalist” must choose a problem to study 
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“that has a known value to a society, or he 
must attempt to obtain support through lucid- 
ly presenting an undefined problem to mem- 
bers of the social institutions affected” (p. 39). 
This assumes, apparently, that the reseacher 
is willing to forego any attempt to test theo- 
retical hypotheses (since they have no “known 
value” to a society) and that an articulate re- 
searcher can always generate enthusiastic sup- 
port for his study. Or, in a later chapter, the 
author displays a surprising degree of organi- 
zational naiveté in describing the ease with 
which a researcher can obtain commitments 
from administrators of organizations in which 
the research is to be conducted. The fact that 
the author has been conducting research in 
Veterans Administration hospitals for some 
thirteen years has apparently not given him 
much perspective on other kinds of organiza- 
tions. Nor does it prevent him from generaliz- 
ing his elementary, apolitical, institutional ap- 
proach to whole communities. 

When the author runs out of things to say 
about social experimentation, he fills in with 
methodological matters that more properly be- 
long in an elementary text on statistics. He 
presents a superficial (and highly selective) 
description of sampling, of levels of measure- 
ment, scaling, selection of statistical tests, and 
procedures of analysis. To be sure, these mat- 
ters pertain to experimental! research, but they 
pertain also to other types of research. Their 
brevity here markedly reduces their usefulness. 
By the time the reader reaches the chapters 
on carrying out the research—collecting and 
analyzing the results and preparing the publi- 
cations in such a way as to avoid petty argu- 
ments among the collaborators—the step-by- 
step description of experimental work has been 
reduced to a shuffle. It is incredibly dull read- 
ing, mostly because it is so elementary. 

In a final chapter, the author makes a plea 
for “Prospective Centers for Experiments and 
Training,” and it is here that utopia comes to 


full flower. This proposed center would be or- 


ganizationally independent of any political ties 
the personnel (of 
which there would be sufficient numbers) 
would focus on problems with value to society 
in a true, interdisciplinary fashion; there 
would be adequate financial support; students 
would flock to this non-academic setting for 
experience, and society would patiently wait 
for the solution to pressing problems (and 
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some unanticipated ones) until the carefully 
contrived longitudinal studies were completed. 

It is all too easy to be critical of this book, 
and, therefore, there is a very real danger that 
it might be dismissed altogether. That would 
be unfortunate because there is a message here, 
albeit one muted by an uncomplicated view of 
the real world and the inclusion of superfluous 
materials. The message is that social scientists 
have the necessary knowledge and technical 
skills to attack various social problems from 
an experimental perspective—they need only 
to be motivated and organized to conduct re- 
search which would be meaningful not only to 
society but to the social sciences themselves. 
It is ironic, however, that a book on innova- 
tion should contain nothing new. 


RopNEY M. Cor 
Washington University (St. Louis) 


Social Welfare Institutions: A Sociological 
Reader. Edited by Mayer N. Zap. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. Pp. xii+- 
671. 


The era of “the reader” has been with us for 
some time now; and just when many of us had 
begun to believe that there was little new that 
could be done with scissors and paste, Mayer 
Zald has come along with this stimulating col- 
lection. Welfare, in whatever manner one con- 
ceives it, is everywhere with us, and it is too 
important an aspect of our social structure to 
be left as the province of social workers. In- 
deed, if this collection has an underlying mes- 
sage, it is that welfare functions in society 
have been more fruitfully illuminated by soci- 
ologists, political scientists, and economists. 
The volume is also an implied invitation to 
these disciplines to do even more in the way 
of scholarship on welfare. 

“Readers” generally grow out of and are in- 
tended for use in courses. Yet, it is difficult to 
imagine any standard course in sociology for 
which this volume would be used. It overlaps 
the areas of formal organization, work and 
professionalization, community political sys- 
tems, and even comparative government. 
Many colleges locate undergraduate social 
work offerings in the sociology department, but 
the “better” defartments try to avoid being so 
stigmatized and will thus not be readily led to 
this volume. That is their loss. 
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An author or editor is often stimulating and 
provocative, not only insofar as he has suc- 
ceeded in his chosen task, but also in the paths 
he does not take and the alternatives he es- 
chews. J was struck by just such an instance 
in the present collection. 

The book is organized into three major sec- 
tions: (1) “The Historical and Societal Con- 
text of Welfare”; (2) “Welfare Organizations 
in the Community”; (3) “Goals, Internal Or- 
ganization and Client Relations.” The aim of 
this organization is to “present a flow of analy- 
sis from the societal-level determinants of wel- 
fare organization and ideology to the staff-cli- 
ent determinants of actual services. That is, 
we turn from the broad social forces determin- 
ing the shape and level of welfare service to 
the immediate environment of welfare organi- 
zations and, finally, we examine the actual in- 
terpersonal relationships between the recipients 
of service and welfare organizations.” There is 
however, a curious disjunction between section 
1, on the one hand, and sections 2 and 3, on 
the other. Section 1 contains a great many se- 
lections dealing in whole or in part with socie- 
ties other than the United States, and the 
smallest proportion of selections overtly con- 
cerned with welfare activities. The remaining 
two sections contain no selections whatever 
dealing with other societies, but many directed 
toward or about welfare organizations and ac- 
tivities in the United States. The editor has 
thus taken a broad comparative view in the 
first section, In which he attempts to demon- 
strate that “the institutions of social welfare 
exist within and are determined by the frame- 
work of a larger cultural social milieux—they 
are a function of the ‘macrosociological’ proc- 
esses and structures, including the structure of 
the economy, the political system, and the basic 
value patterns of the culture.” But in the final 
two sections, in which he deals with the fact 
that “the character of welfare services reflects 
the ‘microsociological’ process of role relations 
and of specific organizational decisions,” the 
editor becomes disturbingly parochial in his 
choices. This seemingly minor aberration re- 
flects a common failing in the conceptualiza- 
tion of welfare, which inhibits a meaningful 
sociological analysis. 

Although the editor acknowledges that “so- 
cial welfare institutions and programs will of- 
ten cut across other institutional areas because 
personal and social malfunctioning may occur 
in disparate areas of social life,” he neverthe- 
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less chooses to define welfare in such a way 
that it includes only “organizations whose pri- 
mary manifest purpose is to restore and/or 
maintain members of the society at a mini- 
mum level of personal and social functioning.” 
Thus, he chooses to “exclude medical institu- 
tions whose primary manifest function in- 
volves the maintenance of physical function- 
ing.” The injustice this does to the role of 
medical institutions in American welfare is 
serious enough, but its implications for a 
meaningful analysis of welfare in a full-blown 
welfare state are disastrous. What Zald has 
done is to acknowledge that the “larger cultu- 
ral social milieux” determine the nature of 
welfare, but then to ignore the diverse solu- 
tions to welfare needs which this has produced, 
thus restricting his choice of selections in the 
final two sections to the American solution. 
This approach has at least two unfortunate 
consequences. First, it conceals uniformities 
which arise in different systems and which 
would otherwise attract the sociologist. Thus, 
exclusion of the medical system from the pur- 
view of welfare makes.impossible the inclusion 
in the section on client relations of compara- 
tive materials, such as Mark Field’s “Struc- 
tured Strain in the Role of the Soviet Physi- 
clan,” which otherwise would merit a place in 
this collection. Second, such a parochial ap- 
proach tends to perpetuate, albeit unintention- 
ally in this case, the notion that welfare insti- 
tutions are equivalent to welfare organizations. 
Once again, this serves to obscure those solu- 
tions to welfare problems which do not involve 
the segregation of welfare activities in sepa- 
rate organizational structures. 

Any attempt to give such a collection a 
truly comparative perspective would, however, 
require an approach which sought to identify 
welfare functions, irrespective of the organiza- 
tional context in which they appeared—be it 
the Japanese factory, the Soviet school,.or the 
American hospital—and would certainly take 
one far afield of social welfare as it is usually 
understood in the United States. The outcome 
might, however, be a more illuminating picture 
of the antecedents and consequences of locat- 
ing welfare functions in different institutional 
contexts—that is, a richer sociological under- 
standing of social welfare. 


JOSEPH ZELAN 


University of California, Davis 
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Industry and Labor in the U.S.S.R. Edited by 
G. V. Ostrov. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1966. Pp. x+297. $8.00. 


Soviet Sociology: Historical Antecedents and 
Current Appraisals. Edited by ALEX SIMI- 
RENKO. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1966. 
Pp. 384, $7.95. 


Social Sciences in the U.S.S.R. By the U.S.S.R. 
ACADEMY or Sciences. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., under auspices of International 
Social Science Council, 1965. Pp. xiv+297. 
$7.50. 


In 1965 there appeared in the Soviet Union 
a two-volume collection entitled Sociology in 
the U.S.S.R., edited by G. V. Osipov, which 
contained, among other things, reports of a 
number of empirical studies (or “concrete so- 
ciological investigations,” as the Soviets prefer 
to call them) in the areas of industrial sociol- 
ogy and sociology of occupations. Although 
the Western reader unversed in the history of 
Soviet social science would have found these 
of a rather mundane and crass empirical em- 
pirical character, it was precisely this which 
constituted the striking feature of the collec- 
tion. Although the articles contained a fair 
number of genuflections in the direction of the 
Soviet hagiology, they represented an epoch- 
making departure from the strident and tedi- 
ous ideological harangues which had heretofore 
characterized Soviet sociology. Here, at last, 
was evidence of serious empirical inquiry into 
selected aspects of contemporary Soviet soci- 
ety. Eleven articles from this earlier collection 
now appear in English in the Osipov volume 
together with seven other papers in the areas 
of industrial and occupational sociology. 

The reader who has become accustomed to 
the earlier ideological tirades of Soviet schol- 
ars is bound to be gratified by this encounter 
with a format which is more readily identifia- 
ble as sociology. Thus, in an article entitled 
“Social Mobility and Choice of Occupation,” 
there are tables with the following captions: 
“Occupations of the Fathers and Inclinations 
of the Children”; ‘Fathers’ Social Status and 
Children’s Inclinations”; “Fathers’ Occupations 
and [Children’s Actual] Choice of Employ- 
ment.” To be sure, occupations are not arrayed 
according to the familiar American dimensions 
of status (income, prestige, etc.) but, rather, 
by “opportunities provided for creative work” 
and others which, however, are easily trans- 
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lated into more familiar. dimensions. What is 
new here is not the finding that there is occu- 
pational inheritance in the Soviet Union or 
that there are striking disparities between the 
opportunities for social mobility afforded ur- 
ban and rural youth but the fact that Soviet 
scholars have undertaken objective investiga- 
tions of such matters and published the results. 

Other articles deal with changes in the dis- 
distribution of the labor force, documentation 
of changes in living standards through detailed 
study of family budgets, work satisfaction, and 
vocational education in industry. References 
to related Western work in these areas are 
sparse but not totally absent. The collection 
leaves this reviewer feeling optimistic about 
the future of sociology in the Soviet Union. 

The reader who wishes to fill in his back- 
ground on the history of Russian and Soviet 
sociology will find the Simirenko volume use- 
ful. It is a collection of works, most of which 
have been previously available in English, cov- 
ering Russian and Soviet contributions to so- 
cial thought and social theory, reflections on 
the decline of sociology under the Soviet re- 
gime, and the rebirth of sociology in the post- 
_ Stalin era. It includes two research reports 
from the most recent phase of Soviet empirical 
social research. One, on attitudes toward work, 
is essentially identical to an article in the 
Osipov volume. The other presents the results 
of a survey on the correlates of having children 
baptized, apparently a not uncommon phenom- 
enon in Soviet Russia. 

Social Sciences in the U.S.S.R. purports to 
be a bibliographic account intended to “fa- 
miliarize wide circles of scientists in foreign 
countries with the status of the work done in 
the social sciences in the USSR since the Sec- 
ond World War.” It includes among the social 
sciences not only various branches of econom- 
ics, political science, psychology, sociology, 
and history but also law, philosophy of science, 
logic, aesthetics, and others. This reviewer is 
not competent to judge the usefulness of the 
chapters in most of these areas. For sociology, 
the volume is of little worth. It reflects an 
earlier phase, and the empirical work of Soviet 
sociologists is covered in two short paragraphs 
of a seven-page chapter entitled, “Problems of 
Historical Materialism and Concrete Sociologi- 
cal Research.” It might perhaps be of interest 
as an example of the pitfalls of the earlier So- 
viet approach to sociology. Thus, the final 
sentence of the chapter reads, “Soviet philoso- 
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phers regard Krushchiev’s books and pamph- 
lets . . . as a shining example of the creative 
development of social science in the complex 
circumstances of contemporary life.” Sic tran- 
sit gloria. 

JOSEPH ZELAN 


University of California, Davis 


Engineers: The Anatomy of a Profession: A 
Study of Mechanical Engineers in Britain. 
By J. E. Gerstzt and S. F. HUTTON. New 
York: Tavistock Publications, 1967. Pp. 
229. $8.75. 


Engineering is the world’s largest occupation 
if you do not count rice farmers or trollops, 
and it is ta be considered a good thing when 
social scientists query and document the be- 
havior and conditions of this to-date highly 
unattended profession—even on such a limited 
scale as the mechanical engineers of insular 
Great Britain. 

I must confess it is no great surprise to me 
that the mammoth among the salaried profes- 
sions (counting all the engineers) is the under- 
studied entity that it is. Engineers are usually 
to be found high on the right shoulder of the 
normal curve: above-average earnings among 
professional and technical workers, above-aver- 
age talent emong all workers, slightly older than 
their professional and technical counterparts, 
moderate in their political views, administra- 
tively rather than scientifically oriented, and 
perhaps a bit authoritarian. 

There has always been a certain penchant 
for the pathological among the sociologists— 
maybe the better to understand the normal, 
maybe because it is more fun—and the engi- 
neers are the great normal route by most any 
distribution. 

Anatomy, then, is a carefully documented, 
carefully written, report-style monograph on 
some otherwise rather ordinary men, mechani- 
cal engineers who were members of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers and were 
working in Britain in 1962. 

The authors seem to have two general pur- 
poses in mind with their study. First, the anat- 
omy part, to describe in detail the social ori- 
gins, earnings, educational attainment, career 
lines, aspirations, and personal habits of Brit- 
ish mechanical engineers, with some limited 
estimates on the bases of age differences, 
education, social origin, and work-context 
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trends in ‘the occupation over time. The sec- 
ond purpose is to bring this culled information 
to bear on some of the problems. facing the 
engineering profession at present in Great 
Britain (many of them similar to those facing 
American engineers), and make public policy 
recommendations and suggestions for the ben- 
efit of engineering professional societies. 

In addition to the trend inferences on the 
basis of age distributions, the authors develop 
an internal measure of “success”—one’s cur- 
rent earnings relative to the other sampled 
mechanical engineers—and use it as a depend- 
ent variable to estimate the effects of age, edu- 
cation, type of work, corporate membership in 
the professional society, and other such career- 
line factors. 

The results of these estimates are for the 
most part not too surprising. The relatively 
high earnings are enjoyed by those engineers 
who completed their formal training and edu- 
cation and graduated with a degree, especially 
if it was a university degree as against one of 
the engineering technical training schools. 
Having attended one of the “better” schools 
at the university produces a favorable earning 
position, and graduation with honors is still 
better. A fair-predictor-of-school quality is 
social origin, although the authors note that 
even in Great Britain a talented man from 
humble origins can make it to the top. Gradu- 
ation, of any sort, seems to be the singly most 
important estimator of relatively high earnings, 
although the prestige and quality of one’s di- 
ploma run at least a close second. 

A seeming occupational hazard with a re- 
port-style nose-count monograph is that it 
rarely comes up with anything beyond the ex- 
pected—not that it should necessarily—but re- 
search surprises are always interesting and are 
part of the stuff of gratification in the trade. 
Anatomy, however, is partially excepted from 
this, particularly by comparison with findings 
on the American scene. 

Of particular note is the study’s findings 
that there is no over-time (by age differences) 
trend in the attainment of advanced educa- 
tional degrees; that indeed the proportion of 
non-graduates among the ranks of British 
mechanical engineers appears to be increasing; 
and, finally, that the proportion of mechanical 
engineers engaged in research and R & D has 
diminished in recent years. 

These findings defy any observable trends 
on the American front, where both cross-sec- 
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tional age-distribution differences and time- 
series data for all engineers as well as mechani- 
cals point to increases in proportions attaining 
advanced degrees, a decline in the ever large 
less-than-Bachelor-degree class, and some 
movement toward the research and R & D sec- 
tors. Admittedly, the mechanical engineers of 
Great Britain may be atypical, but the con- 
trast is nonetheless interesting. 

The authors’ policy recommendations are 
among other things that a National Review 
Board be established (a seeming favorite Brit- 
ish pastime) to research the future needs for 
and uses of the engineers’ services; that the 
engineering societies be centralized and unified 
into one body, and, also by way of protective 
devices, that formal requirements for practice 
be made more explicit and more effective. 
There is the suggestion, too, that the engineer- 
ing societies initiate a public relations cam- 
paign to improve the image of the engineers. 

A perennial ill afflicting strictly cross-section- 
al data where it comes to over-time trend in- 
ferences from age differences is that it is often 
unclear whether the “trend” is merely a career- 
line generational phenomenon or truly an 
over-time secular change in the circumstances 
surrounding the observed respondents. The use 
of correlation statistics is sometimes an appro- 
priate device for differentiating the career-line 
changes from any secular trends, but in the 
present work the authors chose not to employ 
this technique. 

Another and more ‘strongly felt criticism is 
that, since the authors were purportedly in- 
terested in the relative earnings and education- 
al position of the British mechanical engineers 
for the. purpose of policy recommendations, 
they should have carried out some compara- 
tive analysis along these lines with other Brit- 
ish occupations. Perhaps the British Census 
does not give income and educational distri- 
butions broken down by occupation, but from 
this work at least we do not know but what 
the mechanical engineers are in a highly rela- 
tively advantaged position. Perhaps in com- 
parison to other British engineering and scien- 
tific occupations the problem of entry restric- 
tion, for example, is a minor one for the me- 
chanicals. The authors seem to know about 
these things; I am not sure their American 
readers should be expected to. 


Joun MARSH 


University of California, Riverside 
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Liquor License: An Ethnography of Bar Be- 
havior. By SHERRI Cavan. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. ix+246. $6.75. 


One has wondered for some time what might 
follow in a direct way from the frequently im- 
pressive, often dazzling, work of Erving Goff- 
man. The question has really been how much 
of the orientation he has developed would re- 
main part of his unique gift, his particular 
sensibility, and how much would lend itself to 
what Burke has termed “the bureaucratization 
of the imagination,” without which there is 
wisdom but not knowledge, art but not science. 
The present work, by a student of Goffman, 
suggests a discouraging prognosis. 

Much of Goffman’s success depends upon a 
virtuosity of observation, an ability to imagi- 
natively explore essentially trivial behavior and 
find, contained in that trivial behavior, ele- 
ments of the dramatic, the complex, and the 
problematic. This is something that even Goff- 
man has difficulty sustaining. Lacking this abil- 
ity, the analysis becomes pretentious, ponder- 
ous, and trivial. The last sentence describes 
Sherri Cavan’s book. 


Professor Cavan’s flawed sensibility is mani- - 


fested early in the work. In an opening state- 
ment on the use of given “behavior settings” 
for “activities that are inappropriate,” she ob- 
serves: “Stenographic pools that provide 
young women with a setting for earning a liv- 
ing may also provide lesbians with an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy surreptitiously the presence of 
a bevy of female coworkers as well” (p. 6). 
The very coarseness of this stereotypical think- 
ing—pgrossly inaccurate as well—would make 
me reluctant to trust it to a study of dirty 
politics among nursery school children, let 
alone bar-room behavior. 

There is a brief methodological note which 
informs the reader how observations were 
made. What the reader is not told is what ob- 
servations were used in the writing of the 
book; I avoid the term “analysis” because 
observations are invariably used illustratively, 
never analytically. Obviously, bar-room behav- 
ior holds few mysteries for Cavan’s well-or- 
ganized vision. There is also a historical chap- 
ter on public drinking places which the reader, 
following Cavan’s own example, might well 
pass over and forget. 

The bulk of the book deals with patterns, 
processes, and rituals of behavior “observed” in 
this special setting. For readers unacquainted 
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with such institutions, there is perhaps some- 
thing to be learned. But they should also be 
told that social life in a bar (in many cases 
being as close to the living room or bedroom 
as all but the most exceptional observers may 
get) is often far more problematic, far more 
revealing. 

Largely because her role is seen as law giver 
(a grotesque caricature of the later Goffman) 
rather than analyst, there is a crucial failure 
of differentiation. The insight that persons who 
are good friends are more likely to acknowl- 
edge one another in a tavern than persons who 
are not is presented as a crucial finding and 
in much the same manner as she discusses the 
much more important question of presentation 
and management of identity. Most important, 
what is lacking is a sense of the variety of 
adaptations possible. 

The book concludes with a typology of bars 
—the convenience bar, the nightspot, the mar- 
ketplace bar, and the home territory bar. Be- 
yond a needlessly pedestrian description 
(which may be of some value to isolated read- 
ers in underdeveloped societies), her discus- 
sion provides an important beginning for an 
ethnography of bar behavior; unfortunately, it 
is Cavan’s conclusion. 

Both Goffman and bars deserve a better test. 
Ultimately, the best one can do is hope that 
Cavan, at least, enjoyed the research. 


WILLIAM SIMON 


Indiana University 


Being Mentally Ill: A Sociological Theory. By 
Tuomas J. Scuerr. Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1966. Pp. vili-+210. $5.75. 


In this slight book, Scheff outlines an ap- 
proach to the study of mental illness that takes 
its “symptoms” as violations of residual social 
norms and views the career of the chronic 
mental patient as largely a function of the so- 
cietal reaction to the deviant behavior and the 
consequent stabilizing effect of playing a stere- 
otyped social role. Residual rules are those per- 
vasive, taken-for-granted but unnamed norms 
whose viclation is considered unthinkable. 
These statements are neither self-evident nor 
trivial. They reflect the “new look” in the so- 
ciological analysis of deviance and social con- 
trol that has gained strength over the past 
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decade and has given us works of insight, pow- 
er, and sophistication by, among others, Beck- 
er, Garfinkel, Goffman, and Sudnow. Unfortu- 
nately, Scheff’s monograph is not in their class. 
The development of the basic position—de- 
spite the use of a flow-chart diagram to sum- 
marize major classes of variables and their 
connections and the explicit statement of a 
series of nine propositions—is naive and pro- 
gramatic. When applied to the problem of 
mental illness and psychiatric practice, the 
model does not clarify the process by exposing 
its basic structure, but bits and pieces of ob- 
servations and data are used in an ad hoc way 
to illustrate the model. Much of the book con- 
sists of revisions of already-published material, 
including the author’s interesting studies of de- 
cision rules in psychiatric diagnosis; a good 
part of the remainder is like a research grant 
proposal with outlines of possible studies. 

One problem in evaluating the book is that 
it is apparently not aimed at an audience of 
professional sociologists; for example, despite 
its pretensions to present a “sociological the- 
ory” of mental illness, there is an introductory 
note to the reader pointing out where he can 
find definitions of such terms as “norm,” 
“role,” and “status.” The book might serve as 
an introduction to the general “labeling” per- 
spective regarding deviance, particularly for 
psychiatric residents and non-sociology majors 
in undergraduate social problems courses. Even 
here, however, while it is likely to provoke dis- 
cussion, its primary value will be as a bridge 
to other more systematic examples of this 
point of view. 
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The Walking Patient: A Study in Outpatient 
Care. By MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, ELEANOR K., 
CAPLAN, MARE R. Hauc, and MARJORIE R. 
STERN. Cleveland: The Press of Western 
Reserve University, 1967. Pp. xiii+260. 
$7.50. 


The authors of Tke Walking Patient have 
analyzed the outpatient department of Cleve- 
land’s University Hospitals as a social system, 
with particular reference to differential reac- 
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tions of patients and staff to changes brought 
about by the decision of the medical center to 
modify certain aspects of the handling of clinic 


.patients. Marvin B. Sussman, the principal in- 


vestigator, is professor and chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Western Reserve University. Eleanor K. Cap- 
lan is assistant professor of sociology at West- 
ern Reserve. de 

Patients were dichotomized in terms of 
chronicity or acuteness of presenting com- 
plaint. While all patients were fairly well sat- 
isfied with the clinics, the chronically ill 
showed higher satisfaction levels than did the 
acutely ill. It is suggested that the acutely ill 
person may regard his connection with the 
clinics primarily as an economic transaction. 
The authors conclude that, if the hospital 
solved procedural problems in the outpatient 
clinics, patients might come to judge the clin- 
ics chiefly in terms of the medical care avail- 
able. 

The clinic staff was found, in general, to be 
less well satisfied with the clinics than were 
the patients. Profession-oriented physicians 
were dissatisfied with the clinic’s performance 
in teaching and research, while feeling that pa- 
tient care was the most adequately performed 
function of the outpatient department. The 
more patient-oriented non-medical personnel, 
while expressing dissatisfaction with patient 
care in the clinics, considered the teaching and 
research functions to be well carried out. 

Staff members tended to misinterpret cer- 
tain of the patients’ attitudes. Thus, while the 
staff somewhat overestimated the importance 
to chronically ill, patients of continuity in the 
doctor-patient relationship and of reduction in 
waiting time, it seriously underestimated the 
desire on the part of all patients for greater 
knowledge of their own conditions. Further, 
there was some evidence of a tendency on the 
part of doctors to stereotype clinic patients. 
Such findings as these point to a need for 
better communication between doctors and 
patients in the clinic setting. 

The book’s title is not completely accurate. 
What the authors have presented is not a 
study in outpatient care but a case study of 
attitudes and beliefs of patients and staff con- 
cerning logistics of the delivery of outpatient 
care, which is quite another matter. 

Although the research suffers from the in- 
escapable limitations.*comnion. to case studies 
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of ongoing organizations, the study is remark- 
ably well integrated, considering the nature of 
the sample and data. The statistical analysis 
relies primarily upon the x? test and rank- 
order correlation. While no one study can 
cover everything, it is unfortunate that the 
investigators failed to explore the association 
between organizational status of medical staff 
members and their perceptions and attitudes. 
It could be hypothesized that structural con- 
siderations may affect not only a doctor’s at- 
titudes toward clinic patients but also his 
definition of clinic objectives. 

The Walking Patient is a well-organized 
work presented in a lucid, relaxed style. 
Materials presented in the appendixes might 
well stimulate further research. 


JEAN CARROLL 
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The Duality of Human Existence: An Essay 
on Psychology and Religion. By Davin 
BAKAN. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1966. Pp. ix + 242. $6.50. 


Like David Bakan’s previous book (Freud 
and the Jewish Mystical Tradition) this essay 
interrelates psychoanalytic with mythological 
and theological ideas. It represents an attempt 
toward integration of thought so necessary in 
a period of overspecialization. 

The book centers around a basic dualism: 
“I have adopted the terms ‘agency’ and ‘com- 
munion’ to characterize two fundamental 
modalities in the existence of living forms, 
agency, for the existence of an organism as 
an individual, and communion for the partici- 
pation of the individual in some larger organism 
of which the individual is a part” (pp. 14-15). 
“Agency” implies self-protection, self-assertion, 
self-expansion, separation, isolation, alienation, 
aloneness, repression of thought, of feeling, and 
of impulse. “Communion” implies participa- 
tion, being at one with another organism, lack 
of separation, contact, openness, unity, non- 
contractual co-operation, lack of repression. 

The philosophical scheme underlying this 
distinction assumes a dualistic structure of 
human nature which has emerged from a pre- 
vious unity or fusion. Mental health requires 
a state in which “there is a coalescence be- 
tween charity and self-interest, between com- 
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munion and agency” (p. 235). This is the 
leitmotif of this book. 

Dr. Bakan finds this antinomy on various 
levels: the socio-historical level in chapter ii 
(on “Protestantism, Science and Agency”); 
the psychological level in chapters iv and v 
(“Agency and Communion in Human Sexu- 
ality” and “Unmitigated Agency and Freud’s 
Death Instinct”); and the theological, re- 
ligious, and mythological level in chapters iii 
and vi (“The Projection of Agency and the 
Figure of Satan” and “Towards a Psycho- 
theological View”). There is no clear-cut 
separation of these various levels. 

Nevertheless, the chapter headings indicate 
the main ideas. Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic 
and Spirit of Capitalism is identified with 
agency. Satanism and the agentic are identi- 
fied. The dichotomy: male-female is identified 
with agency and communion, respectively; the 
Freudian death drive is interpreted as a mani- 
festation of the agentic; and finally, Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished as patro- 
and filio-centric religions, reflecting the am- 
bivalence of the human father toward his 
sons and relating this ambivalence to the 
antinomy of agency-communion. 

The most important question this. book 
raises for the social scientist is the relation 
between the social and historical elements in 
agency (and communion), on the one hand, and 
their bio-psychological and theological roots, 
on’ the other hand. In chapter ii Bakan gives 
to “agency” a socio-historical content by 
identifying it with the Protestant-Puritan- 
capitalist orientation as described by Max 
Weber. This reduces the meaning of “agency” 
from a bio-psychological and spiritual tendency 
(as defined in chap. i) to a historically de- 
fined value-attitude system. 

In chapter iii, concerned with Satan, Bakan 
shifts from the historical and socio-historical 
to the theological dimension. Satan for him 
is “a projection in which the agentic in the 
human psyche is personified” (p. 39). 

On the psychological level, Bakan identifies 
agency with the masculine, and communion 
with the feminine. The: question is whether 
such distinctions are biological, psychological, 
or social; probably they a are a mixture of all 


-three. 


This book is deeply concerned with death, 
which it relates to the agentic. In chapter v 
Freud’s “death instinct” is identified with 
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unmitigated agency. Agentic drives may be 
contributing factors in the causation of cancer. 

In the last chapter, “Towards a Psycho- 
theological View,” the preceding analysis is 
used for an interpretation of Judaism and 
Christianity. Bakan believes that Freud in his 
writings on religion “tended to focus on the 
filiocentric rather than on the patrocentric 
character of religion” (p. 199). In Christi- 
anity the hidden, agentic infanticidal drives, 
of which there are many traces in the Old 
Testament, were finally gratified; and in the 
belief that Christ died for and took upon 
himself the sins of all mankind, the harmony 
and balance between the agentic infanticidal 
drives and the communal love for all mankind 
were restored and established. In this way, 
Christianity came to terms with death, one of 
the main tasks of every religion. 

Although somewhat naively identifying 
Christian love with American foreign aid (p. 
235), the book ends on this harmonious note: 
“What then is a ‘proper’ way to die... 
There is a proper model . . . in that daily 
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suspension of the agentic we engage in which 
we call sleep and rest. The proper way of 
dying is from fatigue after a life of trying 
to mitigate agency with communion” (p. 236). 
This, after all, is a modern translation of the 
wisdom of ages into a somewhat esoteric bio- 
psychological language. 

This book has much in common with some 
recent literature condemning technology, ex- 
pedient utilitarian rationalism, and the acquisi- 
tive attitude (Erich Fromm, Herbert Marcuse, 
Norman Brown, Jacques Ellul, J. K. Gal- 
braith, Kenneth Kenniston, A. H. Maslow). 
Without using the term “agentic,” these 
authors recognize the destructive tendencies 
in modern Western society. And all of them 
more or less agree that these have to be 
mitigated by solidarity, love, altruism, and 
primary human relations. Bakan has made an 
important and original contribution to this 
tradition. 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 
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Jacoss, L. I. An Anthropological Physiology of 
Schizophrenia and Its Sociofamilial Context. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1966. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

James, Marcaret. Social Problems and Policy 
during the Puritan Revolution 1640-1660. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1967. Pp. viii+430. 
$10.00. 

Janowitz, Morris (ed.). The New Military: 
Changing Patterns of Organization. 2d ed. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967. Pp. 369. $2.65 
(paper). 

Jounson, CHALMERS. Revolutionary Change. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1966. Pp. ix-+191. 
(Paper.) 

Jounson, Cuartes S. Growing Up in the Black 
Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural South. With an 
Introduction by St. CLAR DRAKE. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1967. Pp. v+384. $2.45 (pa- 
per). 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
Stupent Teacuinc. A New Order in Student 
Teaching: Fixing Responsibilities for Student 
Teaching. Washington, D.C.: National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, 1967. Pp. 38. $0.75. 

Jones, Bury M. Health-Seekers in the Southwest, 
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1817-1900. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1967. Pp. vii-+254. $5.95. 

Jones, Epwarp E., and GERARD, HarorD B., Foun- 
dations of Social Psychology. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1967. Pp. v-+-743. $8.95. 

Jones, L. W. The Population of Borneo: A Study 
of the Peoples of Sarawak, Sabak and Brunei. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1966. Pp. 
213. $6.75. 

KAHLER, ERIcH. Out of the Labyrinth: Essays in 
Clarification. New York: George Braziller, Inc., 
1967. Pp. 241. $6.00. 

Karton, G. Introduction to Statistical Ideas for 
Social Scientists. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1966. Pp. iii+58. $1.00 (paper). 

KarteL, Henry S. The Decline of American Plural- 
ism, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1967. Pp. vii-+339. $2.95 (paper). 

Kasperson, Rocer E. The Dodecanese: Diversity 
and Unity in Island Politics. Chicago: Univer- 
sity .of Chicago, 1966. Pp. iii+184. (Paper.) 

KELLER, Heren. Her Socialist Years. New York: 
International Publishers. Pp. 128. $1.65 (paper). 

Keniston, KENNETH. The Uncommitted: Alien- 
ated Youtk in American Society. New York: 
Dell Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. viii+-500. $2.45 
(paper). 

Keves, Jane Goprrey. A Bibliography of West- 
ern-Language Publications concerning North 
Viet Nam in the Cornell University Library. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Southeast Asia Program, Depart- 
ment of Asian Studies, Cornell University, 1966. 
Pp. x-}-280. $3.00 (paper). 

KHAN, Faztur RASHD. Sociology of Pakistan. 
Dacca: Shirin Publications, 1966. Pp. vii+-265, 
Rs. 9. 

Kinc, Jane. Planning Non-formal Education in 
Tanzania. Netherlands: UNESCO, International 
Institute for Educational Planning, 1967. Pp. 40. 
$1.50 (paper). 

Kine, Peter. Afghanistan: Cockpit in High Asia. 
New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1966. Pp. 
224, $4.95. 

Krausner, SAMUEL Z. (ed.). The Study of Total 
Societies. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1967. Pp. 220. $1.25 (paper). 

KLEIN, Matcorm W., and MYERHOFF, BARBARA G. 
Juvenile Gangs in Context: Theory, Research, 
and Action. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. v-+210. $3.50 (paper). 

KNEESE, ALLEN V. and SMITH, STEPHEN C. (eds.). 
Water Research: Economic Analysis, Wager 
Management, Evaluation Problems, Water Rè- 
allocation, Political and Administrative Prob- 
lems, Hydrology and Engineering, Research 
Programs and Needs. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, for Resources for the Future, 1967. 
Pp. vii-+526. $12.50. 

Knicut, J. B. The Costing and Financing of Edu- 
cational Development in Tanzania, UNESCO: 
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International Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning, 1966. Pp. 80. $2.00 (paper). 

Kwor, EDWARD, and APARICIO, KATARYN. Current 
Sociocultural Change Literatüre: An Annotated 
Classification of Selected Interdisciplinary 
Sources. Grand Forks: University of North Da- 
kota, 1967. Pp. iti+270. $3.00 (paper). 

Kwupten, RicHarp D. (ed.). The Sociology of 
Religion: An Anthropology. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1967. Pp. viit560. 
$6.95. 

Koun, Ropert. Emerging Patterns in Health Care. 
‘Ottawa: Royal Commission on Health Services, 
1966, Pp. v+145. $1.50 (paper). 

Konn, ROBERT. The Health of the Canadian Peo- 
ple. Ottawa: Royal Commission on Health Serv- 
ices, 1967. Pp. iii+412. $4.00 (paper). 

Kors, Grorce M, Ticaco: An Aymara Indian Com- 
munity. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Peru Project, De- 
partment of Anthropology, Cornell University, 
1966. Pp. i-+-92. $1.75 (paper). 

Korman, GERD. Industrialization Immigrants and 
Americanizers: The View from Milwaukee, 1866- 
1921. Madison: State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 1967. Pp. vii--225. $4.50. 

Korn, NoEL, and THompson, FreD (eds.). Human 
Evolution: Readings in Psychical Anthropology. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1967. Pp. 
vii-+-466. $4.95. 

KRIsLov, SAMUEL, The Negro in Federal Employ- 
ment: The Quest for Equal Opportunity. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 1967. Pp. vii 
+157. $5.00. 

KRUEGER, THomas A. And Promises to Keep: The 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 1938~ 
1948. Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1967. Pp. vii-+-218. $6.50. 

KUNSTADTER, PETER (ed.). Southeast Asian Tribes, 
Minorities, and Nations. Vol. I. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1967. Pp. v-+486. 
$22.50. 

KUNSTADTER, PETER (ed.). Southeast Asian Tribes, 
Minorities, and Nations. Vol. II. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1967. Pp. 416. $22.50. 

Kusuet, GERALD. Discord in Teacher-Counselor 
Relations: Cases from the Teachers View. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. 
Pp. 112. $2.50 (paper). 

LANDRETH, CATHERINE. Early Childhood: Behavior 
and Learning. 2d ed. of The Psychology of Early 
Childhood. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1967. Pp. 388. $9.95. 

LANKFORD, JOHN (ed.). Captain John Smith's 
America: Selections from His Writings. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1967. Pp. vii+-195. $2.25 
(paper). 

Lasxi, Harorp. On the Communist Manifesto: An 
Introduction. With original Text and Preface by 
Kart Marx and Frreprich ENncELs. New York: 
Random House, 1967. Pp. v-+179. $4.95. 
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Laumann, Epwarp O., Prestige and Association in 
an Urban Community: An Analysis of an Urban 
System. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1966. Pp. 
vii+218. $2.95 (paper). 

LAURE, Peter. Drugs: Medical, Psychological and 
Social Facts. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1967. 
Pp. 174. $0.95 (paper). 

LEICHTER, Hope JENSEN, and MITCHELL, Wo- 
LIAM E. Kinship and Casework, With collabora- 
tion of CANpACE Rocers and JupirH Lies. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967. Pp. v+ 
343. $7.50. 

LricH, Micrtarzt B. (compiler). Checklist of Hold- 
ings on Borneo in the Cornell University Li- 
braries. With the assistance of Joan M. Ecuors. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Southeast Asia Program, Depart- 
ment of Asian Studies, Cornell University, 1966. 
Pp. 62. $2.00 (paper). 

LENGELLE, Maurice. The Growing Importance cf 
the Service Sector in Member Countries. Paris: 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 1966. Pp. 188. 

LERNER, DANIEL, and SCHRAMM, WizpurR (eds.). 
Communication and Change in the Developing 
Countries. Foreword by Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 
Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1967. Pp. 
xiv+333. $9.50. 

Lesiiz, Geraro R. The Family in Social Context. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 
v-+709. $8.00. 

LEVENSON, Josera R. Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao and the 
Mind of Modern China. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1967. Pp. xii+-256. $1.50. 

Lisan, Ricwarp W. Cebuano Sorcery: Malign 
Magic in the Philippines. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1967. Pp. vii-+163. $5.00. 

Lizzow, Extior. Tally’s Corner: A Study of Negro 
Streetcorner Men. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1967. Pp. vii-+260. $5.95. 

Lirton, Rosert Jay (ed.). The Woman in Amer- 
ica. Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. ix-+-293. 
$2.45 (paper). 

LIJEMBE, JOSEPE A., APOKO, ANNA, NZIOKI, 
MurTuxv, and Fox, Lorene K. (ed.). East Afri- 
can Childhood: Three Versions. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1967. Pp. 139. $1.80 (pa- 
per). 

LIKERT, Rensis. The Human Organization: Its 
Management and Value. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1967. Pp. vii+-258. $7.95. 

LITTLETON, C. Scott. The New Comparative My- 
thology: An Anthropological Assessment of the 
Theories of Georges Dumézil. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1966. Pp. xiii+-242. 
$5.95. 

Liu, Wiauam T. (ed.). Chinese Society under 
Communism: A Reader. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1967. Pp. vii-+-496. 

LOBLE, Lester H., and WYLIE, Max. Delinquency 
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Can Be Stopped. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1967. Pp. v-+148. $4.95. 

LorpanL, Danret S. Modern Statistics for Be- 
havioral Sciences. New York: Ronald Press, 
1967. Pp. v-+365. $9.50. 

Lovca, A. R. Explanation and Human Action. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967. 
Pp, vili+-243. $6.95, 

Low, ABRAHAM A. Lectures to Relatives of Former 
Patients. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1967. Pp. 229. $5.00. 

Lowe, Jeanne. Cities in a Race with Time: Prog- 
ress and Poverty in America’s Renewing Cities. 
New York: Random House, 1967. Pp. v-+601. - 
$10.00. 

Luspove, Roy. The Urban Community: Housing 
and Planning in the Progressive Era. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. ix-- 
148. (Paper.) 

LUCKMANN, THomas. The Invisible Religion: The 
Problem of Religion in Modern Society. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1967. Pp. 128. $3.95. 

LYND, HELEN MERRELL. Toward Discovery, New 
York: Hobbs, Dorman & Co., 1965. Pp. v-+-275. 
$6.50. 

Lynn, KENNETH S., and the Eprrors or “Dazpa- 
LUS” (eds.). The Professions in America. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. xiv-+273. $1.95 (paper). 

McCartay, W. E. J. The Role of Shop Stewards 
in British Industrial Relations: A Survev of 
Existing Information and Research. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1966. Pp. v-+81. 6s. 
6d. (paper). 

McGee, T. G. The Southeast Asian City: A Social 
Geography of the Primate Cities of Soutkeast 
Asia. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1967. 
Pp. 204. $6.50. 

McGrecor, Douctas. The Professional Manager. 
Edited by CAROLINE McGrecor and WARREN G. 
Bennis. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1967. Pp. v-+202. $6.95. 

Mack, Raymond W. Transforming America: Pat- 
terns of Social Change. New York: Random 
House, 1967. Pp. 199. $2.95 (paper). 

Maitre, Jacques. Les Prêtres Ruraux (“Rural 
Priests”). Paris: Editions du Centurion, 1967. 
Pp. 318. 

MAKARENKO, A. S. The Collective Family: A 
Handbook for Russian Parents. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1967, Pp. xxi+368. 
$1.45 (paper). 

Ma pass, LESLIE F. (ed.)}. Social Behavior: A Pro- 
gram for Self-instruction. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Beok Co., 1967. Pp. v+-491. $5.50 (paper). 

Manis, JEROME G., and MELTZER, BERNARD N. 
(eds.). Symbolic Interaction: A Reader in Social 
Psychology. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1967. Pp. 
497. (Paper.) 

Mann, RICHARD. Interpersonal Styles and Group 
Development: An Analysis of the Member-Lead- 
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er Relationship. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1967. Pp. vii-+-308. $8.25. 

Manvuet, Frank E. (ed.). Utopias and Utopian 
Thought. Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. xxiv 
+320. $2.45 (paper). 

Marss, Rosert M. Comparative Sociology: A 
Codification of Cross-societal Analysis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967. Pp. v+ 
528. $9.50. 

Marx, EMANUEL. Bedouin of the Negev. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1967. Pp. v+ 
260. $8.50. 

Marx, Leo. The Machine in the Garden: Tech- 
nology and the Pastoral Ideal in America. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 392. 
$2.25 (paper). 

MATHEWS, JANE DE HART, The Federal Theatre, 
1935-1939: Plays, Relief, and Politics. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1967. Pp. vii+- 
342. $8.50. 

Matson, Froyp W., and Monracu, Asutey (eds.). 
The Human Dialogue: Perspectives on Commu- 
nication, New York: Free Press, 1967. Pp. xx-+ 
595. $8.95. 

Mauer, Davo W., and Vocer, Victor H. Narcot- 
ics & Narcotic Addiction. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1967. Pp. xili+411. $12.00. 

Mauss, Marcer. The Gift: Forms and Functions 
of Exchange in Archaic Societies. Translated by 
Taw Cunnison. With an Introduction by E. E. 
Evans-Pritcaarp. New York: W. W. Norton 
Co., 1967. Pp. xiv+130. $1.35 (paper). 

Mays, Joen Barron. Crime and the Secial Struc- 
ture. London: Faber & Faber, 1967. Pp. 256. 35s. 

Meter, Aucust, and Rupwicx, ELLIOTT M. From 
Plantation to Ghetto: An Interpretive History of 
American Negroes. New York: Hill & Wang, 
1966. Pp. v-+-280. $5.75. 

MELOTTI, Umperrto. Cultura e Partecipazione 
Sociale Nella Citta’ in Transformazione: Ricerca 
Sociologica sui Nuovi Circoli Culturali Periferici 
e Sulla Situazione della Cultura a Milano (*Cul- 
ture and Social Participation on the Changing 
City”). Milan: Editors la Culturale, 1967. Pp. 
495. (Paper.) 

MENTE, Bove ve. The Tourist and the Real Japan: 
How To Avoid Pitfalls and Get the Most Out 
of Your Trip. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1967. Pp. 147. $2.00 (paper). 

MERRILL, Tont. Activities for the Aged and Infirm: 
A Handbook for the Untrained Worker, Spring- 
field, 1L.: Charles C Thomas, 1967. Pp. vii-}-372. 
$12.75. 

MERTENS, ALICE. South West Africa: And Its In- 
digenous Peoples. New York: Taplinger Publish- 
ing Co., 1966. Pp. 102. $6.50. 

Metz, Donarp L. New Congregations: Security 
and Mission in Conflict. With a Foreword by 
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Cuartes Y. Girocx. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1967. Pp, 170. $3.95. 

MILLER, ALDEN D. Principal Components and Cur- 
vature in Occupational Stratification. Chapel 
Hill: Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, 1967. Pp. iti+152. 
$2.00. 

Murr, Harry L. (ed.). Education for the Dis- 
advantaged. New York: Free Press, 1967. Pp. 
xii+290. $2.95. 

Mitrer, Harry L., and SMILEY, MARJORIE B. 
Education in the Metropolis. New York: Free 
Press, 1967. Pp. vili+-295. $2.95 (paper). 

Murs, C. Wricut. The Sociological Imagination. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 
234. $1.75 (paper). 

Murs, Donatp L. Study of Chiropractors, Osteo- 
paths and Naturopaths in Canada. Ottawa: 
Royal Commission on Health Services, 1964. Pp. 
iv-+294. $3.00 (paper). 

MILNER, ESTHER. Humen Neural and Behavioral 
Development: A Relational Inquiry with Impli- 
cations for Personality. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1967. Pp. vii+-393. $17.50. 

MINISTRY oF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FOOD. 
Domestic Food Consumption and Expenditure: 
1964, with a Supplement Giving Provisional 
Estimates for 1965. (Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Food Survey Committee.) London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1966. Pp. v-+162. 
16s. 6d. 

MITCHELL, EMERSON BLACKHORSE, and ALLEN, 
T. D. Miracle Hill: The Story of e Navako Boy. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1967. 
Pp. vii-+-230. $5.95. 

Mizrucui, Eruramm H, (ed.). The Substance of 
Sociology: Codes, Conduct and Consequences. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1967. Pp. xix+568. (Paper.) 

Moorr, ALEXANDER. Realities of the Urban Class- 
room: Observations in Elementary Schools. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1967. Pp. 
vili+188. $0.95 (paper). 

Moore, GEOFFREY H., and Suisxmy, Juris. In- 
dicators of Business Expansions and Contrac- 
tions. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1967. Pp. xiii+127. $6.00. 

Moore, Wirsert E. Order and Change: Essays in 
Comparative Sociology. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons,.1967. Pp. v-+313. $8.95. 

MOTWANI, KEWAL (ed.). A Critique of Empiricism 
in Sociology. New York: Allied Publishers, 1967. 
Pp, xi-+351. Rs. 28. 

Mupp, Sruart (ed.). Conflict Resolution and 
World Education. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1967, Pp. v-+-294. $6.75. 

MUMFORD, EMILY, and SKIPPER, James K. Jr. 
Sociology in Hospital Care. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1967., Pp. vi+228. $6.50. 


‘Outstanding introductory texts from Ace 


BASIC SOCIOLOGY: An Intreduction to Theory and Method 


ALVIN L. BERTRAND, Louisiana State University. Introducing the beginning 
student of sociology to the analytical approaches and methodological tech- 
niques of the field through a systematic and integrated theory, this text 
moves in logical sequence from one basic to another. Although theory is 
stressed——and clearly distinguished from content—application and utility 
are also emphasized. 452 pp., illus., $7.00 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOCIOLOGY 
Codes, Conduct and Consequences 


Edited by EPHRAIM H. MIZRUCHI, Syracuse University. A class-tested anthol- 
ogy for introductory sociology, this volume is designed to facilitate socio- 
logical perceptivity and to help undergraduates grasp the relevance of - 
specific transformation taking place within Western and non-Western so- 
cieties. The selections present a wide range of viewpoints and methodologies 
designed to describe and analyze basic social phenomena. 

568 pp., paper, $3.95 


A SOCIOLOGY OF HUMAN SYSTEMS 


JOSEPH H. MONANE, currently at Sociological Institute, University of Copen- 
hagen. Sociology is presented here as an empirical science of social systems, 
in a volume that supplies a uniquely clear-cut, overall systemic model, solidly 
grounded in research data. The work focuses on basic components of the 
social order—people, material objects, ideas, attitudes, beliefs, opinions, 
values, and emotions—while stressing their study in a context of systemic 
action. 223 pp., illus., paper, $2.75 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIOLOGY 

Second Edition 

DWIGHT G. DEAN and DONALD M. VALDES, both of Dennison University. The 
Second Edition of this highly successful volume includes four more experi- 
ments, a more convenient and durable format, proven test questions, and a 
sample population pyramid. Instructor’s manual available. 


135 pp., paper, $2.50 


Coming this spring... 
SOCIOLOGY: A Synopsis of Principles, Sixth Edition 


JOHN F. CUBER, The Ohio State University. A leader in its field, this success- 
ful text has been revised to keep abreast of a changing discipline and a chang- 
ing world. Retaining its basic proven structure, the sixth edition includes a 
completely new chapter on social power and power structures. 

; 624 pp., illus., $7.50 (tent.) 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Division of Meredith Corporation 
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BOLLINGEN © 


Myth, Religion, and 
Mother Right 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF J. J. BACHOFEN 


Translated by Ralph Manb eim 
| Preface by George Boas 
Introduction by Joseph Campbell 


With this volume, a selection of the work of Johann Jakob 
Bachofen (1815-1887), the creative Swiss social philosopher, is for 
the first time available in English. 

Bachofen’s name is most often associated with the theory of 
matriarchy, or “mother right” as a phase of human history, and 
his chief concern was the inner life of human beings as- revealed 
through literature, language, architecture, and the other arts. His 
sources were the rich symbolism of the Mediterranean tombs and 
the familiar legends of classical antiquity. Bachofen believed that 
while the “plot” of these tales could be discarded as inconsequential, 
“the myth can provide as definite and secure results as any other 
source of historical knowledge.” 

Selections are drawn from An Essay on Ancient Mortuary Sym- 
bolism, Mother Right, and the Myth of Tanaquil; the autobio- 
graphical “My Life in Retrospect” is given in full. Bollingen Series 
_ LXXXIV. 367 pages. 6 illustrations. . . . , $5.00 


For the Bollingen Series Catalogue, write Box D, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


Sponsored by Bollingen Foundation 


Published by Princeton University Press 





a significant new book 


MAJOR AMERICAN 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ROBERT A. DENTLER 
Director, Center for Urban Education, 
New York City 


A unique combination of Professor Dent- 
ler’s views on seven major social problems 
and complementary authoritative readings 
on each of them. 

The author interprets the nature of 
social problems per se, defines and de- 
scribes specific problems, and reportis 
American approaches to their solution. 
Each chapter states his theories and ob- 
servations while summarizing work of 
others in the area. 

Professor Dentler analyzes seven major 
topics: war, poverty, intergroup conflict, 
urban and rural community problems, de- 
linquency and crime, mental illness, and 
population problems. He concentrates on 
these because of their national scope, 
their contribution to the production of 
other problems, and their duration. 

Each social problem is examined thor- 
oughly and probed from several angles. 
The chapter on Urban Social Problems, 
for instance, includes such aspects as 
housing supply, housing blight in cities, 
housing the aged, the homeless man on 
skid row, urban transport, urban automo- 
tive transport as a social problem, and 
urban renewal. 

Prominent authorities in the fields of 
sociology, social psychology, and political 
science are quoted——most in full—through 
the feadings which accompany each chap- 
ter. The bibliography for each chapter was 
compiled on the bases of relevance, 
scholarship, recency, and accessibility. 
September. 532 pages. c. $9.00. 


Write for examination copies. 


RAND Nie NALLY & COMPANY The College Department, Box 7600- Chicago, lil., 60680 


New 
Spring Books in 


Sociology 


WORKBOOK 
FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE FAMILY 


MURRAY STRAUS 


University of Minnesota 


DEVIANT 
BEHAVIOR 


WILLIAM RUSHING 
Washington State University 


READER 
IN MARRIAGE 
& FAMILY 


JEROLD HEISS 


University of Connecticut 


CHILDREN 
OF THE POOR 


NONA Y. GLAZER 
Portland State College 


CAROL CREEDEN 
Reed College 


RAND MENALLY 


Handbooks 


New: 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONALITY 
THEORY AND RESEARCH 


Edited by EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 


WILLIAM W. LAMBERT 

Cornell University 

Nineteen chapters written for this book by 
27 authorities in the field of personality 
bring students up-to-date on current theo- 
ries and research. The Handbook includes 
discussion of behavioral biology; behav- 
ioral genetics; comparative behavior; per- 
sonality processes as studied by observa- 
tion, inventories, and questionnaires. [t 
examines the conceptual schemes of sev- 
eral behavioral science disciplines. 

But the Handbook is not a compilation 
of solved problems. It is a series of articles 
focusing on progress toward solutions. it 
reports on the occasional clear areas 
which result from investigation. The edi- 
tors present overviews and appraisals of 
the field to “prepare for a hoped-for 
revolution in the hands of the next 
generation.” 

The book is divided into six parts: | dis- 
cusses two general bases of personality 
study; If centers on personality develop- 
ment from several perspectives; IH con- 
centrates on adult personality processes; 
IV highlights research areas; V attempts 
to capture the growth of personality study; 
VI answers the question “How do psycho- 
therapists and counselors set about chang- 
ing people who want and need it?” 
Spring. c. 1000 pages. 





To purchase copies, write: 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
University of Washington 


Each of the 27 chapters, covering most of 
the major research areas in modern sociology, 
has been written specifically for this volume. 
Material standard enough to be found in 
general textbooks has been omitted in favor 
of that which has never before appeared in 
print. Unifying chapters indicate the growing 
patterns in the field. The book is a compre- 
hensive summary of “frontier research” in 
sociology and a timely and useful refer- 
ence work. 7088 pages. $17.50. 


HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Edited by JAMES G. MARCH 
University of California, Irvine 


This comprehensive reference work treats all 
aspects of large and small organizations. The 
28 chapters emphasize the present state of 
organizational theory, exploring foundations, 
theories, and methodologies relating to or- 
ganizational and interpersonal behavior and 
specific institutions. The book will be of 
interest to students or professional! research- 
ers in the social sciences as well as to 
persons concerned with processes of admin- 
istration in business, government, and educa- 
tion. 7247 pages. $20.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


Edited by HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


The first team approach to systematic, em- 
pirically based theory-building for the over- 
all marriage and family field, this book reports 
on the present state of knowledge, evaluates 
methods used in obtaining information, spot- 
lights significant gaps, and synthesizes the 
material in terms of family theory. Each of the 
24 chapters has been originally produced for 
this volume, which is an invaluable tool for 
training advanced students of the family as 
well as an up-to-date reference source for 
professional teachers, counselors, social work- 
ers, physicians, and others in the family field, 
7028 pages. $77.50. 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY the college Department, Box 7600 + Chicago, Ill, 60680 


Important 
RAND MENALLY 
Books in 


Sociology 


Write for examination copies. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by ROLAND L. WARREN 
Brandeis University 


A collection of 58 readings which em- 
phasizes a variety of approaches to an 
analysis and conceptualization of com- 
munities of all sizes. The readings not __ 
only examine the nature, structure, 
and patterns of communities but also 
discuss citizen participation in com- 
munity activities and planned commu- 

nity change. 
652 pages. $6.50 


SOCIAL CLASS IN 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 
N. J. DEMERATH III 
University of Wisconsin 


Examines religious involvement and 
its relation to social status. The book 
distinguishes between churchlike and 
sectlike behavior and takes a thorough 
look at the contexts of religious in- 
volvement. 

228 pages. $3.50 paper 


VALUES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


A Study of Fraternities and Sororities 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 
University of Colorado 


An extensive examination of ten fra- 
ternities and sororities investigates two 
problem contexts: organizational soci- 
ology, and the nature and function of 
morality. The book also discusses 
some aspects of group characteristics. 
290 pages. $5.00 


RAND VIENALLY & COMPANY The College Department, Box 7600 - Chicago, Il., 60680 
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THE DUALITY 

OF HUMAN EXISTENCE: 

An Essay on Psychology and Religion 
DAVID BAKAN 

University of Chicago 


Dr. Bakan deals with areas of knowl- 


-edge bordering religion and psychol- 
ogy, but does not equate them. The 


author develops two principal ideas: 
agency, referring to the individual as 
an individuzs); and communion, deal- 


ing with the individual's participation 
in a group. 


256 pages. $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY 
IN AMERICA 
ROLAND L. WARREN 
Brarideis University 


Systematically explores common char- 
acteristics in the changing patterns of 


. structure and function of American 
* Communities. Examines the horizontal 


and vertical patterns of community 
organizations as well.as the systemic 


relationships between individuals and 


organizations. Takes into ‘account the 


changes in community life and the 
advances in theoretical analysis. 
347 pages. $6.00 


Write for examination copies. 


Important RAND MSNALLY Books in Sociology ` 


THE EMPLOYED MOTHER 
IN AMERICA 

F. IVAN NYE 

Washington State University 


LOIS WLADIS HOFFMAN 


University of Michigan 


The only comprehensive research re- 
port on the effects of maternal em- 
ployment on the family. The authors 
present their own research with the 
works of 17 other behavioral scien- 
tists in sociology, psychology, child 
development, and economics. 

406 pages. $7.00 


PARTY AND SOCIETY 
ROBERT R. ‘ALFORD’ 
University of Wisconsin 


Examines social class, religion, and 
region as they affect the political loy- 
alties of voters in Great Britain, Aus- 


‘tralia, the United States, and Canada. 


The author analyzes public opinion 
materials gathered since 1936 by vari- 
ous survey organizations. He illus- 
trates how such surveys may be eval- 


` uated and compared to provide infor- 


mation about political systems and 
about individual attitudes and opin- 
ions. The book may be used as part 
of the basic reading material for cours- 
es in comparative politics, political be- 
havior, public opinion, political soci- 
ology, and-sociology of religion. 

396 pages. $6.50 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 1 The College Department, Box 7600 - iia IN., 60680 
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Important RAND MSNALLY Books in Sociology 


AMERICAN CITIES: 


Their Social Characteristics 
JEFFREY K. HADDEN 
Purdue University 

EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 


Develops a set of concepts that will 
facilitate the description and repre- 
sentation of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of cities. Sets up a focal point 
for studying human organisms in their 
environment. 

793 pages. $6.00 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

IN TENSION 

CHARLES Y. GLOCK, Survey Research 
Center, University of California, Berkeley 
RODNEY STARK, Survey Research Center 
University of California, Berkeley 


In their perceptive analysis of religious 
beliefs and practices, the authors re- 
port that “differences between some 
Protestants and Catholics are trivial 
compared with the divisions within 
the Protestant church itself.” They ex- 
plore religious behavior of people and 
groups within society, describe differ- 
ences in religious doctrines and prac- 
tices, and provide theoretical explana- 
tions for variations. They point to the 
specific dilemmas which religion must 
solve if it ts to play an important part 
in the society of the future. 

316 pages. $6.00 


Write for examination copies. 


UNOBTRUSIVE MEASURES: 


Nonreactive Research 
in the Social Sciences 


EUGENE J. WEBB, DONALD T. À 
CAMPBELL, RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ, 
LEE B. SECHREST, 

Northwestern University 


Through more than 400 examples, the 
authors show that unorthodox ap- 
proaches to measurement problems 
are often significantly helpful in de- 
termining true responses ahd attitudes. 
Use of physical evidence, secondary 
data, and simple observation are sug- 
gested as alternatives and supple- 
ments to interviews and question- 
naires. 

225 pages. $3.50 paper 


A WORKBOOK FOR THE 
STUDY OF SOCIAL 
INTERACTION PROCESSES: 


Direct Observation Procedures l 
in the Study of Individual and Group 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA, 
University of Wisconsin 


BETTY CROWTHER, 
University of Nevada 


introduces the kinds of measurements 
used in direct study of social behavior 
and the procedures relevant to the 
study of social structure and social 
organization. Supplements courses 
which stress description and measure- 
ment of persons and .of social inter- 
action. Includes samples of observa- 
tion protocols and blank scoring sheets. 
736 pages. $2.95 paper 


-RAND M&NALLY & COMPANY the College oe Box 7600 - Chicago, Ill., 60680 


Six Important Titles from The Free Press 


THE ACTIVE SOCIETY 

A Theory of Societal and Political Processes 

Amitai Etzioni, Columbia University 
An active society, as Professor Etzioni defines it in this book, is one that is best depicted 
as a “macroscopic, permanent social movement.” This monumental study, similar in 


scope to Kar] Deutsch’s The Nerves of Government and Talcott Parsons’ The Soctal 
System, explores the conditions necessary for the establishment of an active society. 


January, 1968 704 pages (approx.) $9.95 tent. 


CONTINUITIES IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 

By Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis. University | 
Professor Coser supplements and updates his now classic The Functions of Social Con-. 
flict through an analysis of the diverse, recent findings and theories in the field—many 
of which are a direct result of his earlier work. Showing that harmony and equilibrium 
models of the social order are inadequate in dealing with contemporary societies, he 
presents an alternative method of coming to grips with the realities of current social 
and political problems. 


September, 1967 224 pages $7.95 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MODERN SOCIETY 
By Talcott Parsons, Harvard University | 


Each of the papers in his new collection represents a major step in Talcott Parsons’ 
development of a coherent theoretical orientation in sociology. Professor Parsons’ 
search for a comprehensive empirical interpretation led him, “over the boundaries 
of sociology, into a number of neighboring disciplines, not only economics, but politi- 
cal science, anthropology, and psychology. . . . This is perhaps indicative of the im- 
portance of interdisciplinary concerns in the recent and present state of the social 
sciences.” 


September, 1967 416 pages - $12.50 


New Free Press Paperback Editions 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ACTION 
A Study in Social Theory with Special Reference to a Group of Européan Writers 


With a new introduction by the author 
By Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 


Vol. I: Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim 512 pages $2.95 
Vol. II: Weber 338 pages $2.95 


ON THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 
- Five Essays, Old and New 
(Two New Essays and Part One of Social Theory and Social Structure) 


By Robert K. Merton, Columbia University. 192 pages (approx.) $2.45 
THE POOR PAY MORE | 


Consumer Practices of Low-Income Families 
With an introduction by Esther Peterson and a new preface by the author 


Py Daria CANES Columbia etl 237 pages $2.45 





A Division of The Macmillan Compan 
THE FREE PRESS 866 Third Avenue, New York 10024 oe (Fp) 


Charies Booth 
on the City: 


Physical Pattern 
and Social Structure 


Edited with an intreduction by 
Harold W. Pfautz 


The 
Evolution of Society 


Selections from 
“Principles of Sociology” 


Herbert Spencer 


Edited with an introduction by 
Robert L. Carneiro 


Narecoties 
and the Law 


Second Edition 


William Butler Eldridge 


The Dratt 
A Handbook of Facts 
and Alternatives 


Edited by 
Sol Tax 


Of special 
interest from 

the University 
of Chicago Press 





Here are selections from Booth’s Life and Labour of the Pzople 
in London, the first great study of a problem as persistent 
in late Victorian England as in modern America: poverty in 


‘the midst of plenty. Booth examined the London slums in order 


to discover people and conditions as they really were. He intro- 

duced methods, uncovered facts, and produced hypotheses con- 

cerning the city that were hardly surpassed by the leading 

American urban sociologists of the 1920’s and 1930's. “Herit- 
age of Sociology” series, Morris Janowitz, General Editor. 

1967 LC:67-25526 320 pages, maps 

Cloth $7.50, Paper $2.95 


Spencer is recognized as the thinker who first organized ideas 
about cultural evolution in a way that made intelligible the 
broad sweep of human history. Here are two important sections 
from Spencer’s masterpiece, Principles of Sociology—deal- 
ing with the structure and function of society, and with the 
evolution of regulative institutions of society. The illuminating 
introduction provides background material concerning Spen- 
cer’s life and works. “Classics in Anthropology” series, Paul 
Bohannan, General Editor. : 

1967 LC:67-25523 432 pages, $10.95 


Reviewing the first edition of this book (1962) in Saturday 
Review, Joel Fort wrote: “Eldridge has produced a brilliant 
critique of both the current policy of applying increasingly 
severe penalties and the proposed alternatives for solving 
the narcotics problem. Extremely well written, precise, and 
knowledgeable, the book carefully avoids and indeed demol- 
ishes the myths and biases so prevalent in this field.” The 
author has now completely updated the state-by-state summary 
of penalties and added a new bibliography.. ` 

1967 LC:67-25528 224 pages, $5.00 


This handbook provides indispensable background for in- 
formed discussion of the draft. The list of contributors includes 
religious leaders, sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and 
military leaders. Lieutenant General Lewis B. Hershey, Gen- 
eral S. L. A. Marshall, Kenneth Boulding, and Margaret Mead 
are among the participants who offer challenging proposals, 
ranging from the abolition of conscription and the establish- 
ment of a purely professional army to national service far both 
sexes. 
1967 LC:67-25517 512 pages, $10.00 


Black Chicago 
The Making of a Negro Ghetto 
:  I890-1 920 


-~ Allan H. Spear 


Modern Factor 
Analysis 
Revised Edition 


Harry H. Harman 


Chinese Thought 
and Institutions 


Edited by 
John K. Fairbank 


Studies in 
Chinese Thought 


Edited by 
Arthur F. Wright 


This is the history: of a major Nese community during a 


- crucial -thirty-year periòd when a relatively fluid pattern of 


race relations changed into a rigid system of segregation and 
discrimination, “A brilliant, incisive and unusually perceptive 
work; ; . . His- discussions of the history of Negro institutions, 
class structure and popular ideologies, and their relationship 
to the development of the ghetto, are not only a unique 
contribution but one that is superbly executed as well.”— 
August Meier. 

1967 LC:67-21381 254 pages, $7.50 


Some sections have been condensed and others have been 
expanded to bring the book inte accord with modern usage. 
Other changes are: A new chapter on Minres Method of factor 
analysis and a new section on the Direct Oblimin Method of 
transformation to oblique factors; consistent use of matrix 
notation in accordance with the usage of mathematical statis- 
ticians; computer applications; new problems and exercises; 
and an updated bibliography. Harry H. Harman is senior 
research peyenonee Educational Testing Service, Princeton. 

1967 LC:67-20572 474 pages, $12.50 


“,.. deserves serious attention not only by Sinologists but 
by all students of comparative cultures and institutions.” — 
F. L. K. Hsu, American Sociological Review. Contributors: 
T’ung-Tsu Ch’ii, W. T. De’ Bary, Wolfram Eberhard, John K, 
Fairbank, Charles O. Hucker, E. A. Kracke, Jr., Joseph R. 
Levenson, James T. C. Liu, Benjamin Schwartz, Hellmut Wil- 
helm, Arthur F. Wright, C. K. Yang, Lien-Sheng Yang. “Com- 
parative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations” series, edited 
by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. 

1957 LC:57-5272 438 pages Cloth $8.50, Paper $2. 95 


“The enquiries which these nine scholars have undertaken 
contribute valuable data to the discussion of the great question 
which all who are concerned with China and her civilization 
must continually debate: has the Communist Revolution ended 
forever the long tradition which arose in the age of Confucius, 
and do we now deal with a civilization which is dead as that 
of Egypt... ?”—C. P. FitzGerald, Pacific Affairs. “. .. no bet- 


ter single volume on Chinese philosophy has ever been written 
` in this country.”—-Kenneth Scott Latourette, Annals of the 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
1953 LC:53-13533 
317 pages, illus. Cloth, $6.95, Paper $2.45 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


‘Alienation and 
Freedom 


The Factory Worker 
and His Industry 


Robert Blauner 


Primitive 
Classification 


Emile Durkheim 
and Marcel Mauss 


Edited and translated 
with an introduction by 


Rodney Needham 


An Introduction 
to the History 
of Sociology 


Edited by 


Harry Elmer Barnes 


The 
Bureaucratie 
Phenomenon 


Michel Crozier 


Of continuing 
interest from 

the University 
of Chicago Press 





Developing Marx’s classic theory of alienation and applying 
it to the industries of printing, textiles, automobiles, and 
chemicals, the author examines the technological, economic, 
and social forces that determine how the worker experiences 
his work. “This is a valuable book. It is in the main stream 
of recent occupational analysis . . . is well-written, well- 
presented.and very readable.”—H. W. Scott, (British) Socio- 
logical Review. “.. . a most important contribution to indus- 
trial sociology.”—Lewis A. Coser, American Sociological 
Review. 

1964 LC:64-15820 222 pages Cloth $7.50, Paper $1.95 


“, a germinal work in social anthropology, even though the 
particular Durkheimian theory turns out, as Needham shows, 
to have overriding flaws. The book should be particularly in- 
structive for anyone who wonders what social anthropology is: 
how, if at all, it differs from sociology and whether it has any 
unifying theoretical problem.”-—F. K. Lehman, American So- 


. clological Review. Contents: Introduction—The Problem— 


The Australian Type of Classification—Other Australian Sys- 
tems—Zuhi, Sioux—China—Conclusions. 
1963 LC:63-9737 96 pages Cloth $3.00, Paper $1.50 


“Professor Barnes and his collaborators have indeed produced 
a monumental work. ... The familiar ideas are presented with 
a fresh perspective, a theoretical insight founded upon broad 
orientation, and a degree of lucidity which should give be- 
ginners confidence in their initial ascent on the ladder of 
sociological abstractions.” —Neal B. Denood, American So- 
ciological Review. “. .. more than an introduction; it is a guide 
through the vast realm of sociological studies, past and pres- 
ent.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
1948 LC:47-12522 960 pages, $10.00 
1967 Abridged 485 pages, Paper $3.45 


In this book the author, a brilliant French sociologist, shows 
that bureaucratic institutions must be understood in terms of 
the cultural context in which they operate. The originality of 
Crozier’s study lies in his association of the theory of deci- 
sion-making in large organizations and the cultural analysis 
of social patterns of action. “This is what sociology should be 
like. ... a rich and fascinating book, a lesson to us all in 
its breadth, insight and daring.”——Cyril Sofer, American So- 
ctological Review. 


1964 LC:63-20916 320 pages Cloth $7.50, Paper $2.45 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


Oxfo rd 
University f 
Press 


GB 204 


The Sociological 
Imagination 
By C. WRIGHT MILLS. A cultural cri- 


tique of sociological methods and theories, 
with a sharp defense of classic sociological 
analysis. $1.75 


GB 205 


Power, Politics 
and People 


Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ. 
“The extraordinary character of C. Wright 
Mills ... is established beyond dispute by 
this collection of [his] essays.” 

— American Sociological Review $2.95 


GB 169 


Sociology 
and Pragmatism. 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS, edited with an 
introduction by IRVING LOUIS HORO- 
WITZ. An assessment of Peirce, James, and 


Dewey. $2.95 


GB 148 


The New Sociology 
Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ. 


Twenty-eight studies in social science and 
social theory in honor of C. Wright Mills. 





Elites in 
Latin America 


Edited by SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 
and ALDO SOLARI. An analysis of the 
groups that control Latin American society, 
politics and economy. $2.9 


GB 91 


Community and 
Power 
By ROBERT A. NISBET. Shows how the 


20th century sense of alienation increases 
in proportion to the decline of intermedi- 
ate social and political institutions. $1.75 


GB 209 


Slavery in 
the Cities 


By RICHARD C. WADE. Shows what 
happened to slavery from 1820 to 1860 in 
a southern urban environment.- $1.95 


GB 194 


The Power Structure 
By ARNOLD M. ROSE. A study of the 


nature of power in American society and 
those who wield it. $2.95 


At all bookstores 


¥ OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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STINKING CREEK <~ 


The Portrait of a Small Mountain Community 


by John Fetterman 


Solid research and excellent photography are combined in this unique 
sociological study of Appalachia. Refraining from condescension and. 
pity, Fetterman lets these Kentucky mountain people speak for them- 
selves—in their own words and in his dramatic photographs. “This 
kind of study...helps to destroy the stereotypes and myths that 
govern the thinking of many people.”-SARGENT SHRIVER. “This book 
will make you wonder...[and] should hit at our collective conscience.” 
~STEWART L. UDALL; Life - $5.95 


TCG] E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


201 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 





NEW FOR FALL 1967 
METROPOLIS IN CRISIS: Social and Political Perspectives 
Edited by: Jeffrey K. Hadden—Case Western Reserve University 


Louis H. Masotti—Case Western Reserve University 
Calvin J. Larson—Purdue University 


This collection of 43 readings treats three basic issues relating to urban- 
ization: 
l. The origins, processes, and consequences of urbanization. 
2. The impact of ideology on the political nature and physical shape of 
the urban environment. 
3. The nature of the political processes by which cities adapt and inno- 
vate to meet problems. | 
Having developed sociological,. historical and ideological perspec- 
tives for viewing the city, an elaboration is given to the urban crisis, 
Finally examination is given to the abilities of the urban community 
to organize itself to meet the urban crisis. 


Sept./c. 550 pages/c. $7.50 





F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
401 West Irving Park Road, Itasca, Hlinois 60143 





Four texts from Macmillan 


Readings in Introductory Sociology 
Edited by DENNIS H. WRONG, New York University, and 
HARRY L. GRACEY, Brooklyn College of The City Universify of New York 


“A first rate anthology. ... This book should stimulate not only the search for socio- 
logieal knowledge among undergraduate ‘students, it can also help stimulate their 
budding sociological imagination.’—-LEWIS A. COSER, Brandeis University 


This anthology of readings shows sociology as a powerful and fascinating interpreter 
of social experience. The book is organized into four sections: the first considers the 
origins of society; the second, the basic concepts and perspectives of sociology; the 
third, industrial society and the origins of sociology. The fourth section, to which half 
the book is devoted, examines the sociology of contemporary society, Editorial intro- 
ductions precede each of the four parts and each of the eight sections within Part IV. 
There is a general introduction to the whole book. 


1967, 643 pages, paper, $4.50 


An Introduction to Social Psychology 
By RICHARD DEWEY, University of New Hampshire, and 
W. J. HUMBER, Consulting Psychologist, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A comprehensive introduction to social psychology, this text is designed to give the 
freshman or sophomore a clear idea of the nature of human behavior. It emphasizes 
interaction as the central phenomenon of human behavior and views personality as the 
result of the interaction of inherited factors as well as sociological traits. 


1966, 672 pages, $7.95 


Social Research: Strategy and Tactics 
By BERNARD S. PHILLIPS, Boston University 


“A very impressive book—well written, with a point of view, and geared to the needs 
of a serious student of research in the behavioral sciences.’—DONALD C. KLEIN, 
Boston University 


A sophisticated and broad perspective on research, this text relates theory to method 
in social investigation, showing how the researchers may profitably employ theory as 
a guide to selection of research techniques. After a discussion of the elements of theory 
and a variety of research strategies, theory is utilized to explore the topics of data col- 
lection, measurement, the analysis of data, and the development of formal models. To 
provide continuity throughout the book, one research procedure is described in con- 
siderable detail. Special problems and techniques are then taken up, including those 
involved in experimentation interviewing, observation, the use of documents, and simu- 
lation. Selected references are located at the end of each chapter. 


1966, 336 pages, $7.50 


Content Analysis of Communications 

By RICHARD W. BUDD, The University of lowa; and 

ROBERT K. THORP and LEWIS DONOHEW,, both, University of Kentucky 
In this comprehensive textbook, the authors advocate a two-pronged approach to con- 
tent analysis: they provide thorough instruction in analytical method and observation, 
and, at the same time, demonstrate the application of these techniques and others to 
behavioral research. Successive chapters are devoted to specific aspects of the content 
analysis method. A number of illustrative examples, many taken from the mass media, 
support each area of discussion. 


1967, 147 pages, $5.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 





Ready January 1968 


TRE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 


An Introduction 


JoseErH S. Himes, North Carolina College 


WILBERT E. Moors, Consulting Editor 


THE Stupy oF SocioLocy is part of a complete program designed to introduce 
the student to the perspectives, major concepts, and basic methods of sociology. 
The book weaves brief illustrations, concrete cases, graphic figures, and picture 
essays Into the text as devices for linking scientific abstraction to daily reality, 
and it draws material from societies of all types and situations. A clear, lively 
style and lack of excessive jargon make the text suitable for basic use in intro- 
ductory or principles courses as well as for collateral use in courses dealing with 
social: psychology, social organization, collective behavior, and social institutions. 
The book features a comprehensive foreword by Wilbert E. Moore, immediate 
past president of the American Sociological Association, a glossary defining major 
terms and concepts, and a carefully selected and annctated bibliography. 


The accompanying supplemental aids have been constructed for the benefit of 
_ both student and instructor and will be ready in Spring 1968. Transparencies, 
- designed by Leonard Zweig for use on an overhead projector, enlarge upon key 
topics covered in the text. A Study Guide for the student is being prepared 
by Michael Schwartz and Elton F. Jackson, both of Indiana University, and 
test items and a teacher’s manual will also be available. 


“It is the aim (and sometimes the performance) of sociology and other social 
scientific fields to detect relationships among complex structures and complex 
sequences of events. It is the plain fact, however, that the need for sophisticated 
knowledge about social behavior often exceeds the capacity of the social sciences 
to perform. And since we can foresee no future time in which matters will be 
simpler, the demand for skilled social scientists is likely to grow.”—From the 
Foreword. 544 pages, $7.50 ) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, N.J. 
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Just published 


KENNETH B. CLARK 
Dark Ghetto 
Dilemmas of Social Power 


Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal. 


“A brilliant diagnosis of the White problem in 
our society. It is an important book; a sound one 
and one that is bound to make a mark on the 
thinking of Americans,” -ROBERT K. MERTON. 
“Immensely informative, carefully and soberly 
reasoned, and well written.” -ROBERT PENN WAR- 
REN TB/1317 $1.75 


CESAR GRANA 
Modernity and Its Discontents 


French Society and the French Man of Let- 
ters in the Nineteenth Century 


“Grana stands as an articulate and sober an- 
alyst.... clarifies a central modern conflict 
among differing versions of the good life... 

His sociological sensibility is such that he moves 
easily among literature, philosophy, and social 
theory.” —-ROBERT N. WILSON, The American Soci- 
ological Review 


CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, Editor 


The Welfare State 


“Whatever its beginnings, the Welfare State is 
here to stay... . our citizenry should understand 
the Welfare State, its background, its present 
status, and the differing points of view regarding 
it. It is hoped that the readings here will contrib- 
ute to this end.”’-——-CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 
TB/1323 $2.75 


*TB/1318 $1.95 


WILLIAM I. THOMAS 
The Unadjusted Girl 


With Cases and Standpoint for Behavior 
Analysis 


New Introduction by Michael Parenti. 


“A major contribution to an understanding of 
delinquency. ...a thoughtful probing into the 
personal experiences of human actors as they 
framed their world and developed their life- 
orientations.” — HERBERT BLUMER 

*TB/1319 $1.75 


EDWARD A. TIRYAKIAN, Editor 


Sociological Theory, Values and Socio- 
cultural Change 


Essays in Honor of Pitirim A. Sorokin 


The contributors: Bernard Barber, Elinor Barber, 
Arthur K. Davis, Walter Firey, Georges Gur- 
vitch, Florence R. Kluckhohn, Marion J. Levy, 
Jr., Charles P. Loomis, Robert K. Merton, Wil- 
bert E. Moore, Thomas F. O’Dea, Talcott 
Parsons, Nicholas S. Timasheff, Edward A. 
Tiryakian, Hogan Wilson, and Carle C. Zim- 
merman. *TB/1316 $1.95 


Forthcoming 


WALTER LAQUEUR & 
GEORGE L. MOSSE, Editors 


Education and Social Structure in the 20th 
Century 


Volume 6, Journal of Contemporary His- 
tory. 


The contributors: C. Barnett, Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Jurgen Herbst, Clarence J. Karier, Donald G 
MacRae, William McGrath, Allan Mitchell, 
Fritz Ringer, J. C. G. Röhl, J. Vazquez de 
Knauth, David Ward, and Theodore Zeldin. 

(December) TB /1339 $2.25 


ROBERT K. MERTON 


Science, Technology and Society in 
Seventeenth Century England 


New Introduction by the Author. 


“Most original . . . overwhelming material which 
goes far to establish fundamental facts in a field 
which is often inadequately and unscientifically 
treated.”—-WALTER PAGEL, The Cambridge Re- 
view (January) *TB/1324 $2.25 


* Researches in the Social, Cultural and Behavioral Sciences, edited by Benja- 


min Nelson. 
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Complete catalog of Harper Torchbooks [589 volumes now in print] avail- 


able on request from Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St., 


New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Topics of 


Concern 






Glossolalia 


Frank Stagg, E. Glenn Hinson, and 
Wayne E., Oates. A biblical, historical, 
and psychological appraisal of one of 
the church's most controversial issues. 
112 pages. Paper, $1.45 


The Concept 
® kad 

Of Willing 

Edited by James N. Lapsley. An 

assessment of current trends of thought 

about will and the willing processes. 


Helps the reader think through his 
own position. 224 pages. $5.50 













On Becoming 


Human 


Ross Snyder. Suggests patterns of 
thought and action that will help 

each person realize his own potential 
to become fully human in today’s world. 
144 pages. Paper, $1.95 









At your local bookstore 


H) ABINGDON PRESS 





ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


or 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


A skilled research colleague for as 
tion oriented community organizer 
in a progressive community which 
has an OEO Program, is a Model 
Demonstration City and within 
scope of Appalachian Act. Agency 
is supported by outstanding United 
Fund, special projects and other 
grants. Qualifications: Master’s in 
social work or sociology with dem- 
onstrated competence in research, 
general knowledge of community 
services and theories of community 
change processes, capacity for hard 
work, integrity and innovative atti- 
tudes. Beginning range $8,500 to 
$10,000; usual professional benefits, 
health and NHWR program, etc. 
Contact MYLES MacDONALD, 
METROPOLITAN COUNCIL FOR COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES, HOTEL PATTEN 
Lossy, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
37401 or 615-265-0514. 
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“Americans in Fiction” 


A Noteworthy Series of Seventy American Novels 









Facsimile editions of 19th century American novels important to the 
study of American social and literary history, culture and folkways; 
introduced by Clarence Gohdes, editor of American Literature maga- 
zine. In his commentary, Professor Gohdes states: 


“,.. during the 19th and 20th centuries, the novel usurped 
the play as the chief abstract and chronicle of the times and 
in holding the mirror up to the homely face of society.” 


This selection of important fiction of the 19th century is indispensable 
in obtaining a thorough and penetrating insight into our present turbu- 
lent society. A list of seventy novels (of which 25 are now available) 
by forty-four authors will be included in the series. 


According to Professor Gohdes, “. . . the Gregg Press series of reprints 
of American fiction merits the attention of all students of Americana 
and of librarians interested in building up adequate collections dealing 
with the social and literary history of the United States. Most of the 
three score and ten novels or volumes of short stories included in the 
series enjoyed considerable fame in their day but have been so long 
out of print as to be virtually unobtainable in the original editions.” 


Some authors included are:. Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Gertrude 
Atherton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris, John Hay 
(Secretary of State under McKinley) and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Printed on high-quality, acid-free paper; bound in durable cloth. 
Special pre-publication price $475.00 
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will 

the. 
computer 
SO ciety 


destroy 
our 
culture? 


For a stimulating rebuttal to 
Marshall McLuhan, read 


IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 


Technology and the Future of Human Values 
by J. V. Langmead Casserley 


Will man adapt his culture to accom- 
modate the machine, or will advances 
in technology liberate him to develop 
the traditional modes of cultural ex- 
prėssion ? An eminent theologian and 
social critic envisions life in the com- 
puter society and the promise and 
- challenge it will offer: 


REGNERY 


$4.9 5 | : © 414 W: Ilinois St. è Chicago, ill. 60610 
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THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF MARRIAGE 


J. Richard Udry; University of North Carolina 


“, . « supplies a solid intellectual foundation for marriage 
preparation courses.” —American Sociological Review 


“,. , should be particularly attractive to the teacher who 
wishes to provide his students with an appreciation of the joys 
and difficulties of the scientific approach to understanding 
family life.” —Journal of Marriage and the Family 


“Comprehensive and well balanced.” _ _ =Marriage 


“, ; . Udry’s: text receives this reviéwer’s endorsement pri- 
marily because the author handles the functional aspects of 
marriage within a sociological perspective. To have achieved 
a measure of this ideal is indeed a worthwhile undertaking.” 

—Social Science 


“The book is so well written that it is difficult to put aside.” 
—The Family Life Coordinator 
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and the Spirit of Revolt 
By William H. Blanchard 


A practicing psychologist com- 
bines biography and psychology 
in a study of one of the most in- 
fluential and controversial writers 
of the 18th century. Dr. Blanchard 
examines the interplay between 
Rousseau’s complex personality 
and his political writings, and 
finds the writings as full of para- 
doxes as his personality. 

$8.50 


The UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN PRESS 
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the index division 


presents... 


The American Journal of Sociology (1895~ 
1965) 
A 70-year Index in three sections: Author 
Index, Subject Index, Book Review Index 
(1957-65)—260 pages, $5.00 paper, $7.00 
cloth. 


Ethics (1890-1965) 


Articles and Discussions indexed by au- 
thor, covering the first 75 years of the 
publication of the journal—36 pages, 
$1.50 paper. 


The Astrophysical Journal (1945-1962) 


A general index to Volumes 101-35 of the 
Journal and Volumes 1-6 of the Supple- 
ment Series—186 pages, $10.00 paper, 
$13.00 cloth. 


—from Dept. R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 


EDUCATION 
Chicago Style 


“A Critical Approach to Children’s Litera- 
ture,” the proceedings of a conference held 
at the University of Chicago, is contained 
in a special issue of The Library Quarterly — 
Vol. 37, No. 1, January 1967, 


“Education at Chicago” is viewed by several 
educators who studied the work of members 
—past and present—of the University’s De- 
partment of Education, on the occasion of 
the 75th anniversary of The School Review— 
Vol. 75, No. 1, March, 1967. 


| —at $2.75, from Dept, R 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 60637 





The Emergent American Society 
Volume 1: Large-Scale Organizations 


edited by W. Lloyd Warner, Darab B. Unwalla, and John H. Trimm 


The authors of this integrated work, complete in itself, have analyzed the profound 
changes which have taken place in the economic and social structure during the past sev- 
eral decades. The evolution of a dominant federal government is described, along with the 
growth of complex large-scale corporations, the gradual centralization of unions, the 


trade and professional organizations, and the changing roles of the churches and schools. 
$15.00 


Divorce in the Progressive Era 
by William L. O’Neill 


Focusing on the period between 1890 and 1920, the author traces changing attitudes 
toward divorce. He finds the divorce issue to have been the leading edge in the 
revolution in morals which overturned Victorian conceptions of love, sex, and family life, 
and resulted in the madcap social escapades and general rebelliousness of the 1920s. 


$6.50 


The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws 
by Douglas W. Rae 


The electoral system of a country has a direct effect on its politics—the number of parties 
or the size of a legislative majority, for example. Mr. Rae defines this relationship in more 
precise and empirical terms than heretofore, drawing his data from elections in twenty 
countries over a period of twenty years. $5.00 


Party Democracy 
Politics in an Italian Socialist Federation 


by Samuel H. Barnes 


The author investigates some broad theoretical questions of participation and democracy 
in political parties in this thorough study of a single political party in an Italian province. 
Some of his findings will be important to the pluralistic theory of democracy, which many 
Western political scientists and sociologists have been formulating and refining. $7.50 


available through your bookstore 
Yale University Press 

New Haven and London BE 

in Canada: McGill University Press 





THE NATURE OF THE TEXT. This leading introductory so- 
ciology text is committed to the conception of sociology as a body ot 
verified and verifiable generalizations accumulated by the methods of 
natural science. The text is marked by scientific rigor and theoretical 
clarity and presents an unusnally thorough coverage of basic topics 
within a consistent conceptuil framework. Focusing on the inter- 
dependence of action and normative systems, the book also stresses com- 
munication processes and the utility of organization in the extension of 
human ability. SOCIOLOGY is not limited to a discussion of American 
society; findings from modern studies in many countries are used ex- 
tensively. 


FEATURES OF THE FOURTH EDITION. This edition offers 
o both new materials and fresh perspectives, incorporating recent social 
change and developments in sociology research. Tte book itself has been 
completely redesigned. Most of che chapters have been extensively re- 
vised and their sequence changed to provide 2 logical progression from 
consideration of the elements cf social behavior to consideration of the 
complex tics of social structure in a society where human interaction is 
increasingly depersonalized. Chapters dealing with specific ‘‘insti- 
tutions” have been allocated to different sections of the book ac- 
een cording to this conceptual sequence. In addition, this edition features an 
$ outline and two-page photographic essay preceding each chapter. 
Coming in February. 


AN INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL by Arlene Sakuma, California State College 


at Hayward, and a sropENT worxsoox by Robert James, University of 
Toronto, will be available with the text. 


SOCIOLOGY 
FOURTH EDITION 


by the late George A. Lundberg and 


Clarence Schrag 
; UNIVERSITY OF 
Otto N. Larsen WASHINGTON 


William R. Catton, Jr. 
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In This Issue 


Albert D. Biderman and Laure M. Sharp are 
senior research associates at the Bureau of So- 
cial Science Research, Washington. D.C. Their 
collaboration on studies of retired military re- 
sulted from Biderman’s earlier work in military 
sociology and Sharp’s interest in education and 
manpower problems. 


Phillips Cutright is associate professor of soci- 
ology at Vanderbilt University. He is currently 
engaged in research (with Omer Galle) on 
changing levels of illegitimacy during the post- 
World War II period in some twenty nations. 


Murray A. Straus’s interest in comparative 
studies dates from the research he did while 
a lecturer in sociology in the University of Cey- 
lon (1949-52). He is currently professor of so- 
ciology and a member of the Family Study 
Center at the University of Minnesota. His 
interests in the sociology of the family and in 
the development of research techniques come 
together in his study of “Class and Family 
in Three Societies,” a part of which is reported 
in the article in this issue. 


Tamar S. Becker received her doctorate in so- 
ciology from UCLA in September, 1966. She is 
currently an assistant research sociologist at 
UCLA, engaged in a study of cross-cultural 
encounter among foreign students, and of fac- 
tors associated with high and low rates of return 
to the home country. This research project is 
funded by the Ford Foundation and is carried 
out in collaboration with the Dean of Foreign 
Students. 


Robert Sokol has done graduate work at 
. Princeton and Columbia Universities, with the 
latter granting him a Ph.D. Currently, he is 
associate professor of sociology at Dartmouth 
College and formerly was associated with the 
Dartmouth Medical School and Tufts Univer- 
sity. He has done past research in status in- 
consistency, television viewing, and emotional 
impairment among undergraduates. He is now 
working on a laboratory manual for introduc- 
tory sociology and a comparative analysis of 
data on McCarthyism and Birchism. 


Peter M. Blau spent last year as Pitt Profes- 
sor of American History and Institutions at the 
University of Cambridge. He co-authored with 
Otis Dudley Duncan the recently published The 
American Occupational Structure. The NSF ex- 
tended his grant for the Comparative Organ- 
ization Research Program which now occupies 
most of his time. 


Eugene Litwak is a professor of social welfare 
research in the School of Social Work at the 
University of Michigan, where he is currently 
working on studies of linkages between bureau- 
cratic organizations and community primary 
groups. Josefina Figueira is a graduate student 
in sociology and social work and is currently 
in Puerto Rico working on a comparative study 
of interorganizational relations. 


Roberta G. Simmons wrote the current article 
when she was assistant professor of sociology 
at Columbia University. She is now a staff 
fellow in the Laboratory of Socio-environmen- 
tal Studies at the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Her current research is concerned with 
the effect of age-grades and social structure on 
self-image. 


Surinder K. Mehta is in the Department of 
Sociology and is a senior research associate at 
the Population Studies Center of the University 
of Pennsylvania, His current research interests 
include the study of Indian cities, and Negroes 
in metropolitan America. The study reported 
in this issue was a part of a more extensive 
study of the ecology and socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of Indian cities which he carried out 
in 1965—66 in Poona, India, under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


Charles E. Werts is a research associate at Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, 
Ilinois. His principal research interests are eval- 
uations of college effects and determinants of 
career choice. Currently, he is studying method- 
ological problems associated with longitudinal 
studies of school effects. 


Four significant textbooks from Macmillan 


RADICAL PERSPECTIVES ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Readings in Critical Sociology r 
Edited by Frank Lindenfeld, California State College, Los Angeles 


In this major new anthology, writings by sociologists and others are presented which - 
are sharply critical of social institutions regarded as hampering human fulfillment and 
the ability of men to control the conditions that affect their lives. Following selections 
on relationships between social science and human values, the major portion of the book 
is given to readings on major problematic aspects of modern society. The final section 
consists of writings on ideologies of social change. Introductions are provided for each 
section of readings. 


1968, approximately 512 pages, paper, prob. $3.95 


DEVIANCE: THE INTERACTIONIST PERSPECTIVE 


Text and Readings in the Sociology of Deviance 
By Earl Rubington and Martin S. Weinberg, both of Rutgers, The State University 


A large body of recent studies in deviance are presented in this book, making a whole 
new approach to the subject available for the first time in a form convenient for class- 
room use. The material has been organized by the editors under topical headings 
which reveal the major assumptions and concepts of the approach. The four parts of 
the text trace, in sequence, the social processes of the deviant “career.” 


1968, approximately 448 pages, paper, prob. $4.50 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
By Alfred Kadushin, The University of Wisconsin 


What is being done to help the underprivileged child? This compelling question is 
answered in this current, brilliantly researched book which provides information on 
child welfare services and the kinds of social problerns they are designed to meet. The 
book considers three major welfare services: the supportive, the supplementary, and 
the substitute family aid plans. Additional perspective is supplied by a section on the 
progress being made in other countries and a sociological study of the child welfare 
worker. Undergraduate and graduate students in Child Welfare will be interested in 
the wealth of case materials included. 


1967, 625 pages, $9.95 


SOCIOLOGY IN USE 


Selected Readings for the Introductory Course 
Edited by Donald M. Valdes and Dwight G. Dean, both of Denison University 


“This book of readings is in a class by itself. . . . It supplements theory with applica- 
tion of sociological knowledge . . . takes the student into the every-day fields of life 
and illustrates how the knowledge obtained in sociology is actually being put to 


use. s o o —Sociology and Social Research 
1965, 512 pages, paper, $4.25 





Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
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The Convergence of Military and Civilian Occupational Structures 


Evidence from Studies of Military Retired Employment’ 


Albert D. Biderman and Laure M. Sharp 


ABSTRACT 
‘The military personnel structure depends upon the majority of its members being forced 


- to leave the service not later than af ages ordinarily considered as the middle of working 


life. Economic and psychological factors require most military retirees to seek a “second 
career.” The assumptions on which military retirement policies are based—the ready transfer 
of military skills and credentials to the civilian environment—have operated satisfactorily 
in most cases. We suspect that this has been possible only because of changes in both the 
military and the civilian occupational structures which make them now resemble each 
other more closely than was the case in the past. The growing salience of the problem of 
satisfactory “second-career” transition for military personnel may accentuate “civilianizing” 


trends in the military. Some implications of “civilianization” of the military are discussed 


along with qualms that have been voiced regarding the “militarization” of civilian insti- 


tutions. 


INTRODUCTION 


The military personnel structure, ideally 
conceived, is a pyramid.” It can maintain 
this pyramidal form (particularly in these 
times of increasing longevity) in only two 
ways: (1) by continual expansion and (2) 
by moving members out of the system. 

The need to keep open the opportunity 
structure of an institution that is fairly 
stable in numbers is primarily responsible 
for the early retirement pattern character- 
istic of the military. The largest proportion 
of its career members retire after having 
spent twenty years in active service, | or 
shortly thereafter.2 Lasswell and various 
contributors to Janowitz’ volume on The 
New Military have suggested hypotheses 
regarding convergences of the military and 

+ Revised version of a paper read at the Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1965. The present paper draws on 
studies performed by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research under Contract Nos. 81-08026 and MDTA 
16-63 with the Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training of the U.S. Department of Labor 
(since renamed Office of Manpower Policy, Evalua- 
tion and Research). These studies were carried out 
with continuing assistance from the Department 
of Defense. 
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civilian occupational structures and the sig- 
nificance these changes hold for the future 
of both sectors of the society. Our goal 
here is to explore some of these hypotheses. 


? We will not pay great attention here to its ac- 
tual deviations in the direction of a diamond or 
flask shape, which have been pointed out by Jano- 
witz and others (Morris Janowitz, The Profes- 
sional Soldier: A Social and Political Portrait 
[New York: Free Press, 1960])}. The following 
comment should be made, however. The pattern 
at the lower parts of the structure is determined 
by the varying flow of highly temporary members 
of the system. In the main, the “proletariat” of 
the contemporary military system are young, short- 
term participants-—the draftee and some other un- 
committed types. Only those who serve a “second 
enlistment” or its equivalent need be considered 
for our present purposes, and most of those who 
serve this long tend to stay for a “full caréer.” 
Among careerists, the pyramidal form is main- 
tained. 


*See Albert D. Biderman, “The Prospective Im- 
pact of Large Scale Military Retirement,” Social 
Problems, VII, No. 1 (Summer, 1959), 84-90. 


t Harold D. Lasswell, “The Garrison-State Hy- 
pothesis Today,” in Samuel P. Huntington (ed.), 
Changing Patterns of Military Politics (New York: 
Free Press, 1962), pp. 51-70; Morris Janowitz, The 
New Military (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1964). 
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Most of the data to be adduced are from 
studies we have recently completed on the 
“second-career” problems of retired mili- 
tary men.® 


PARALLELS BETWEEN MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


The occupational orders of military sys- 
tems, of course, have always reflected and 
been integrated with those of the civilian 
economy. As the society changes, its mili- 
tary institutions will reflect these changes. 
Furthermore, its military institutions may 
be a major agent of change in other institu- 
tions. The truly problematic issues involve 
such questions as: How rapid and thorough 
is the convergence? In what respects do 
changes in the military organization pre- 
cede or follow those in the civilian world? 
Which elements respond to influence and 
which remain distinctive? From various 
possible functional standpoints, what con- 
tinued elements of divergence are desirable 
and undesirable? Which mechanisms trans- 
mit influences between civilian and military 
institutions and which insulate against 
these influences? 

It is a tenable proposition that military 
organizations—by virtue of characteristics 
that tend to separate them from the re- 
mainder of the society and thereby to in- 
sulate them from the dominant processes 
of change—have a tendency to reflect 
archaic elements of the social order and to 
evolve forms deviant from those predomi- 
nant in other institutions. Many of the 
views prevalent in contemporary American 
writings on the U.S. military derive from 
the experiences of the temporary, wartime 
soldiers who found the military strange and 
archaic. But the resistance of military in- 
stitutions to change is also documented by 
more systematic evidence. Janowitz, for 
example, shows that the U.S. military 
establishment for a long time tended to 
reflect the archaic, agrarian order.® 


5 Laure M. Sharp and Albert D. Biderman, “The 
Employment of Retired Military Personnel” 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search, July, 1966). 
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The emphases in writings about more 
recent developments have been in another 
direction—upon how remarkably like civil- 
ian institutions the military is becoming 
and upon the degree of influence of mili- 
tary-originated forms and ways upon the 
conduct of civilian enterprises. Lang, for 
example, writes: 


First, in terms of enlisted men’s occupztion- 
al distribution, the military establishment 
stands out as one of the more technologically 
advanced sectors of American society. The 
military employs higher proportions of techni- 
cal and scientific, administrative-clerical per- 
sonnel, mechanics and repairmen, and service 
workers than are found in the male labor force. 
Likewise it employs significantly lower propor- 
tions of men in the categories “craftsmen” 
and “operatives and laborers.” To these statis- 
tics, covering only enlisted personnel, must be 
added the scientific, technical, and administra- 
tive skills which are found in even greater con- 
centration among officers. . . . 


... the civilian occupational structure reveals 
a decline in the number of self-employed man- 
agers and officials and of gainfully employed 
persons in the agricultural sector, ... the de- 
cline of occupations with no civilian-military 
counterparts both in the armed forces and in 
the labor force suggests increasing overlap be- 
tween skills required in the two sectors. As a 
result, experience acquired during military 
service has increasing transfer value in a civil- 
ian career.” 


The phenomenon of “retirement,” in the 
new sense of a mid-career change in occu- 
pational role, institution, or both, is not 
peculiar to the military. Some civilian oc- 
cupations are also moving in this direction. 
Skill obsolescence and shrinking work-force 
requirements in certain employing institu- 
tions are currently the most visible evi- 
dences of this pattern in the civilian world. 
Increasing expectations of mobility with 
seniority also make early retirements neces- 


€ Janowitz, The Professional Soldier. 


* Kurt Lang, “The Effects of Succession: A Com- 
parative Study of Military and Business Organi- 
zation,” in Morris Janowitz (ed.), The New Mili- 
tary, pp. 45, 47. 
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sary in stabilized civilian institutions. 
(Academicians are certainly familiar with 
the “up-or-out” system.) There is a steady 
movement toward setting earlier retirement 
ages in pension systems.® Legislation estab- 


` lishing retirement rights after thirty years 


of federal civil service, regardless of age, 
has recently been enacted. Early retirement 
itself can be considered a type of conver- 
gence of military and civilian structures.® 


MEANINGS AND EVIDENCES OF 
CONVERGENCES 


The development of early retirement 
patterns, per se, illustrates one type of evi- 
dence of convergence that we will discuss, 
namely, structural similarities—similarities 
in the way in which occupations are or- 
ganized with respect to such matters as 
patterns of recruitment, authority, succes- 
sion, career progression, and task organiza- 
tion. 

A second type of evidence of convergence 
may be called dynamic similarities: that is, 
evidence of the military and civilian struc- 
tures being subject to the operation of 
similar forces and manifesting similar 
principles of change. 

The third type of evidence is in some 
ways the most indirect, but in others the 
most compelling. This is evidence regard- 
ing the interpenetrability of the structures 
—specifically, the ease of movement of 
persons from a role in one of these struc- 
tures to a role in another with equilibration 
of the status values of these successively 
occupied roles.?° 


"U.S. Senate, Committee on Armed Forces, A 
Study of the Military Retired Pay System and 
Certain Related Subjects (prepared by the Study 
Committee of the University of Michigan, July 
6, 1961). 


°” Albert D. Biderman and Laure M. Sharp, 
“Changing Concepts of Career and Working Life” 
(unpublished paper; abstract in Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XXIX, No. 3 [Fall, 1965], 470). 


* While we will be examining evidence relating 
to only one direction of movement, i.e., from the 
military to the civilian, the other is manifest by 
such developments as the 1965 plan to hire 60,000 
civilians to replace soldiers. 
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Because of the prominence of discus- 
sions of attitudinal and ideological simi- 
larities (and dissimilarities) of military men 
and civilians, we will also present some 
conjectures regarding this fourth aspect of 
convergence. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES OF MILITARY 
RETIREMENT 


Of the types of convergence, interpene- 
trability is that most immediately relevant 
to our recent studies. In earlier papers on 
the problems inherent in sustained, large- 
scale retirements of military personnel at 
the middle of working life, Biderman 
pointed to the rather remarkable assump- 
tion on which the system rested, namely, 
that each year many thousands of individ- 
uals, more or less middle-aged, whose train- 
ing and experience in work were largely or 
exclusively gained in the military, would 
be able to find civilian jobs of at least 
roughly comparable economic and status 
value to those they had achieved in the 
military,” 

Until now, large-scale military retire- 
ment was too recent and insufficiently 
studied to test the realism of this assump- 
tion. But non-disability retirements after 
about twenty years of service now com- 
prise the lion’s share of the total. In 1964, 
the number of retirements annually reached 
the plateau of about 60,000, at which level 
they are expected to remain for some time 
to come. 

The first large-scale study of second- 
career employment was undertaken at the 
University of Michigan in 1960-61 for the 
Senate Committee on the Armed Services, 
which was then reviewing the retirement 
policies and the retirement pay structure 
of the Department of Defense.t? As part of 
its study, the Michigan Study group con- 


* Biderman, of. cit.; see also Biderman, “Sequels 
to a Military Career: The Retired Military Profes- 
sional,” in Morris Janowitz (ed.), The New Mili- 
tary, p. 318. 


2 U.S. Senate, Committee on Armed Forces, op. 
cit.; hereafter this is referred to as the “Michigan 
Study.” 
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ducted a mail survey of all officers then on 
the retired lists. It found that an easy 
transition to civilian employment had been 
made by slightly over half of the officers on 
the retired list at that time, while about a 
third had had at least some difficulty. The 
actual incidence of involuntary unemploy- 
ment, financial hardship, and status loss 
among the group was not clearly estab- 
lished by the study, although the data per- 
mit inferences that severe problems affected 
some 10 or 15 per cent. The study con- 
cluded: “There can be no doubt, however, 
that at the present time most officers and 
enlisted personnel must have retired pay 
in order to maintain the economic position 
which they have attained and for which 
they have made sacrifices,”3% 

Several small-scale studies by various 
active-duty and recently retired officers in 
connection with graduate theses yielded 
findings that were sometimes ambiguous, 
but all indicated substantial problems of 
military-to-civilian transition for at least 
a minority of retirees. 

Various findings indicated that it was 
not necessarily the retiree whose back- 
ground was “more military,” rather than 
“more civilianized,” who had the greatest 
problems of transition. Among the relevant 
indicators are reserve (versus regular) 
status, length of service, and military spe- 
cialty. The Michigan Study found that 
reservists, rather than regulars, had greater 
difficulties. Collings found those with longer 
service found better jobs than those who 
retired at twenty years.44 The Michigan 
Study Committee summarized the military- 
to-civilian transfer problem as “not so 
much an absence of marketable skills but 
rather the difficulty of translating individ- 
ual skills and experience gained in a mili- 
tary setting into civilian terms so that 
they can be ‘matched up’ with employer 
needs.”45 For the former problem—the lack 


8 Ibid., p. 43. 


“Kent J. Collings, “Employment of Retired 
Military Officers in the West Coast Area: A Pilot 
Study” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Washington, 1963), pp. 57-59, 76. 
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of transferable skill—it felt that programs 
of retraining would be needed. For the 
latter—that of translating skills—it recom- 
mended, among other measures, extensive 
preretirement vocational counseling and 
placement programs. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, through 
the veterans’ employment services of the 
states, is now engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram of early counseling for armed forces 
personnel along the lines of these recom- 
mendations. 


RECENT STUDIES 


The rationale of the more recent studies, 
however, is broader than consideration of 
the second-career problem for former mili- 
tary men. The interest of the principal 
sponsor of these studies—the Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training of the 
U.S. Department of Labor—derives from 
the growing significance of the second- 
career problem among other segments of 
the labor force. l 

There were two data sources for the 
studies reported here: 

1. A three-phase panel survey of the 
cohort of officers and enlisted men who 
retired in May, 1964, after twenty or more 
years of service. Women, those men retired 
for disability, and those over fifty-two 
years of age at retirement were excluded. 
Approximately 3,200 eligible respondents 
were contacted one month before retirement 
and asked to complete a preretirement 
questionnaire. They were recontacted six 
months after retirement had become effec- 
tive and were sent a postretirement ques- 
tionnaire. A total of 2,185 men (571 officers 
and 1,614 enlisted men) supplied usable 
answers to both mailings. In addition, 500 
preretirement questionnaire respondents, 
who said they were going to be active job 
seekers and who indicated willingness to 
co-operate, were selected for the intensive, 
employment follow-through part of the 
survey. This phase lasted for sixteen weeks. 


_ The respondents were asked to send in 


weekly and monthly report forms along 
18 Michigan Study, p. 51. 
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with special forms every time they had a 
job counseling or employment interview or 
a job offer. Where possible, we also at- 
tempted to collect information: by mail 
from job counselors and employers with 
whom the job seekers had been in contact. 
(We will refer to this work as the BSSR 
Study.) 

2. This analysis was supplemented by 
data from a Department of Defense Sur- 
vey of Retired Military Personnel (“DOD 
Survey”) conducted in September, 1963, 
using a sample of 19,000 drawn from lists 
of all currently retired uniformed person- 
nel. This survey was primarily concerned 
with matters other than postretirement em- 
ployment (its focus was on medical care 
for retired personnel and their families), 
but it included several items—dealing with 
personal and employment characteristics— 
pertinent to our interests, These items were 
originally incorporated in the DOD ques- 
tionnaire at our request. From this survey, 
we obtained some trend indicators as well 
as a check on the generalizability of our 
findings beyond the particular cohort 
(May, 1964) on which our intensive study 
was based. Our most comprehensive analy- 
sis of these DOD data is limited to a group 
comparable to those covered by the BSSR 
Study—recent retirees (from 1960 to mid- 
1963) not retired for disability, with twen- 
ty or more years of active service and fifty- 
two years of age or under at retirement. A 
total of 3,098 cases (937 officers and 2,161 
enlisted men) were available for this com- 
prehensive analysis. 


EASE OF TRANSITION 


Our findings suggest that the assump- 
tions on which military retirement policies 
are based—the ready transfer of military 
skills and credentials to the civilian envi- 
ronment—have operated satisfactorily in 
most cases. There were noteworthy excep- 
tions, however, which will also be examined 
here. 

The men themselves had few doubts 
about the relative ease with which they 
could transfer from one system into the 
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other. Immediately prior to retirement, 
they did not perceive the civilian occupa- 
tional world as an alien one in which they 
would have great difficulty making their 
way. An overwhelming majority of the re- 
tirees—83 per cent—planned to enter the 
labor market immediately upon retirement; 
another 13 per cent planned to join the job 
hunt after a period of relaxation. Only 42 
per cent of the officers and 25 per cent of 
the enlisted men thought that even the first 
year of postretirement life would involve 
a decline in their economic well-being. As 
to the longer-range outlook, hardly any of 
these men (3 per cent) thought that they 
would have lower incomes five years after 
retirement than they had in the service, 
and 46 per cent of both officers and enlisted 
men expected to be “much better off.” Few 
thought that they would make less use of 
their skills and abilities in their second ca- 
reer, and few envisioned great difficulty in 
finding a job equal to the one they held in 
the service. 

Further evidence of high optimism about 
ease of transition is seen in the finding that 
most men expected to be able to find ap- 
propriate civilian jobs without extensive 
retraining—only 45 per cent of the officers 
and 27 per cent of the enlisted men had 
made any plans for postretirement educa- 
tion or training at the time they were about 
to retire. While about two-thirds of the offi- 
cers and half of the enlisted men thought 
that they might need some additional train- 
ing to qualify themselves for the civilian 
jobs they hoped to get, this was largely 
visualized as training that could be gotten 
on the job. Many officers, however, did in- 
tend to do further academic work, either to 
complete a Bachelor’s degree or to acquire a 
graduate degree. 

The actual employment outcomes ob- 
served in following up these men six 
months after they retired (and the record 
of those who had preceded them into re- 
tirement during the previous two and a 
half years) showed that these expectations 
of ready and successful transition were 
somewhat overoptimistic. 
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However, the employment picture of the 
retirees on the whole supports the assump- 
tions of the feasibility of reliance on a sec- 
ond-career pattern. The majority of the re- 
tirees do achieve quite satisfactory civilian 
employment fairly readily, although often 
at lower levels of skill utilization and re- 
muneration than they anticipated. Further, 
many of these unsuccessful individual out- 
comes do not appear interpretable as indi- 
cators of civilian-military disjunction but, 
rather, point in the direction of greater 
similarities between the two systems. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

After six months of retirement, the great 
majority of the men in the BSSR sample 
was in the labor force, mostly as job hold- 
ers (seventeen officers and forty-five en- 
listed men were self-employed). 

Similar findings showing even higher lev- 
els of full-time employment emerge from 
the DOD Survey data on retirees who had 
been in the work force somewhat longer. 
In both the BSSR and DOD Surveys, the 
proportion of those working full time is 
higher among enlisted men than among 
officers. Contrary to an assumption made 
in the Michigan Study, however, it would 
appear that the higher proportion of full- 
time employment among enlisted men is a 
consequence of the need for income, rather 
than relatively better employment oppor- 
tunities. Non-employed officers are more 
often in school or voluntarily retired, 
whereas non-employed enlisted men are 
more often actively looking for work. The 
relatively serious employment problems of 
one group of enlisted men—former army 
personnel—are especially worth noting: a 
fourth of the army enlisted men were still 
looking for work six months after their re- 
tirement in May, 1964. 

The longitudinal data available from the 
DOD Survey show a lower unemployment 
rate among the earlier retirement cohorts. 
For both officers and enlisted men who 
were retired between 1958 and 1959, only 
4 per cent were looking for work at the 
time of the survey in 1963. An additional 
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1-2 per cent had despaired of finding a 
job and had given up looking, and another 
1 per cent were about to begin looking for 
work, Although the figures are small, there 
is a disturbing uptrend in the unemploy- 
ment figures each year between 1960 and 
1962, so that, for officers, 5 per cent of the 
1961 retirees were looking for work and 7 
per cent of the 1962 retirees. For enlisted 
men, the figures are 4 per cent of the 1960, 
6 per cent of the 1961, and 8 per cent of 
the 1962 cohorts. This trend may indicate 
a- fairly slow adjustment to the job market 
by some retirees, or slightly increasing diffi- 
culty in getting placed. There has been 
some speculation that a number of the 
openings in the economy for these second 
Careers are in interstices of limited capac- 
ity and that, consequently, progressively 
greater difficulties can be expected as the 
number of retirees seeking employment 
climbs.7¢ 

Our data on the specific occupational 
patterns of employed retired military per- 
sonnel provide some basis for determining 
whether the penetrability that has been ob- 
served thus far is confined to interstitial 
roles, on the one hand, or is due to broader 
structural similarities of the military and 
civilian work worlds. 


JOBS AND EMPLOYERS 


Officers, as well as enlisted men, find 
work in a wide variety of fields and with 
practically every type of employer. The 
tremendous diversity of jobs—as shown in 
the amorphous nature of Table 1—is in 
itself a testimony to the broad range of 
“transferable skills” (or perhaps, more 
realistically, the generalized skill structure) 
which now characterizes the military estab- 
lishment. Certain areas of concentration 
stand out, and these, seemingly, are closely 
related to specific military career patterns. 

A preference for affiliation with specific 
types of large bureaucratic organizations 
(see Table 2) is clearly related to the civil- 
jan job roles for which most of these men 


18 Biderman, “The Prospective Impact of Large 
Scale Military Retirement,” op. cit., pp. 88-89. 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATION IN 1963 OF SERVICE PERSONNEL RETIRED 
BETWEEN 1960 AND 1963 


(DOD SAMPLE) 


OFFICERS ENLISTED MEN 
OCCUPATION 
N % N % 

Salesman. .... eo adios exee deans. 116 14 136 7 
Personnel occas seinen eather 32 4 33 2 
PIR ANCIA ins ovodde ok haat eek 36 4 21 1 
Business executive............... 95 12 31 2 
Other business occupation........ 104 13 125 7 
Skilled craftsman............1... 23 3 302 16 
Semiskilled or skilled factory nar 1 7 107 6 
Enpineering n esretirasss icine 74 9 42 2 
College teaching................. i1 ' Whee EE 
High school or elementary school 

teaching cciasss ead de seris reii 40 5 10 1 
PHYSICIAN: aare bia okay ee 3 MUA og herr EE EE 
Other professional occupation..... 52 6 38 2 
Clones aii a-33 ssi seated pele ses 30 4 126 7 | 
Electronic technician............. 14 2 78 4 
X-ray technician................ 3 K 23 1 
Other technician. ............... 10 1 42 2 
Other technical occupation. ...... 37 4 97 5 
Service occupation............... 50 6 358 18 
ADOC ris nce waned meena aes 101 12 340 17 

WO sole caute EE 832 100 1,911 100 


* Less than 1 per cent. 
Source: DOD Survey, 1963; special tabulations for BSSR-OMAT Study. 


TABLE 2 
PRERETIREMENT PREFERRED EMPLOYER BY ACTUAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYER 


PRERETIREMENT PREFERENCE 


ACTUAL ExpLtover— 


Preferred Acceptable Unacceptable No Answer 
POSTRETIREMENT 


i er RR BEER ef ME nicer | RR RR | RR 


titel CT | RS aaa | ST? | ii | HIRT a 


Large business...| 285 100 101 35.9 134 47.0 12 . , 
Medium business.| 192 100 57 29.7 83 43.2 4 2.1 48 25.0 
Small business...} 255 100 75 29.4 108 42.4 9 

College, univer- 


SIEY -chciewesde 30 100 14 46.7 12 40.0 1 3.3 3 10.0 
Secondary or ele- 

mentary school.) 27 100 8 29.6 7 25.9 2 7.4 10 37.1 
Medical institu- 

NON Acco sacax 40 100 14 35.0 9 22.5 8 20.0 9 22.5 
Private non-profit) 10 100 2 20.0 5 50.0 0 0.0 3 30.0 
Federal govern- 

ment. i:ce% used 168 100 124 73.8 27 16.1 2 1.2 15 8.9 
State or local gov- 

1 1.5 14 20.6 


ernment....... 68 100 28 41.2 25 36.8 
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see themselves qualified and in which they 
are indeed utilized. For officers, this was 
often in administrative, sales, or education- 
al work. (The sales category is complex, 
since it covers two very different fields, so- 
called high-level sales work as a manufac- 
turer’s representative and direct sales to 
consumers, such as insurance and real es- 
tate.) Among enlisted personnel, skilled 
craftsmen, clerks, and service workers (this 
category includes guards, policemen, fire- 
men, etc.) predominated. Typically, then, 
these are non-technical occupations—only 
16 per cent of the officers and 14 per cent 
of the enlisted men who retired between 
1960 and 1963 reported that they were 
working in engineering and technical jobs. 
Among the most recent retirees, the pro- 
portion of enlisted men in technical work 
was even lower. This may be so because 
technically trained personnel are under- 
represented among twenty-year retirees; 
possibly such men either tend to leave the 
service earlier for attractive civilian oppor- 
tunities or, in some instances, are retained 
by the armed forces past the twenty-year 
period. 

One clear area of employment concentra- 
tion with respect to employers is the gov- 
ernment sector, Enlisted personnel sur- 
veyed prior to retirement gave the federal 
government a two-to-one preference over 
any other type of employer, whereas offi- 
cers expressed equal preferences for busi- 
ness or government employment. The pro- 
portions that actually became government 
employees proved to be the same for offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

The interest in government employment 
is, of course, an extremely realistic adap- 
tation from several points of view. The 
government sector (federal, and especially 
state and local) is growing much more rap- 
idly than the private sector and, conse- 
quently, is in a better position to absorb 
newcomers. Furthermore, the bureaucratic 
problems of integrating middle-aged new- 
comers (who usually aspire to middle-level 
jobs) can be handled more easily in govern- 
ment agencies than in private industry 
where the seniority system—with or with- 
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out union regulation—may create difficul- 
ties for lateral entry. 

We do not know to what extent the re- 
tirees were aware of the advantage of gov- 
ernment employment for people like them- 
selves. We do have evidence, however, that 
government employees—to a much greater 
extent than men who landed other types of 
jobs—were actually those who had ex- 
pressed an early preference for this type of 
employment (Table 2). Only among those 
who found university positions does the 
number of matches with preretirement 
preferences even begin to approach an 
equivalent proportion. 


MILITARY SPECIALTY, RANK, LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 


Military specialty and, more significant- 
ly, rank and level of education are closely 
related to several indicators of civilian job 
adjustment such as employment status, sal- 
ary, and perceived job-finding difficulties. 
As one might expect, men whose military 
job specialties were in high-demand fields 
where there are currently shortages found 
themselves placed most easily. But the re- 
lationships are not so automatic and clear- 
cut as one might expect. Among officers— 
considering only those specialty groups 
represented by sizable numbers of men in 
our sample—those with specialties in budg- 
eting and in research had exceptionally 
high employment rates (over 85 per cent 
employed full time within six months), 
while those in ordnance and signal opera- 
tion, as well as aircraft pilots, least often 
worked full time (65-70 per cent) and 
were more often active job seekers (8—10 
per cent). In the case of the relatively small 
number of budget officers, it may be a case 
of a sought-after technical skill as well as 
specialized know-how that is of particular 
interest to certain groups of industries. 

The high unemployment rate among pilots 
is noteworthy in view of the complaint by 
the air transportation industry at the time 
of the survey of a severe shortage of air 
crews. The age of the retirees, presumably, 
is a key factor—not because they are now 
too old to fly in commercial aviation, but 
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because the seniority system of the indus- 
try would have required them to stay too 
long in very low-paying, semi-apprentice 
roles. Non-transferability of seniority sta- 
tus in general is probably a greater barrier 
to interpenetrability than non-transferabil- 
ity of skill. In this respect, at least, the 
more like the military system civilian-em- 
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ian, to which complex job descriptions have 
to be reduced. Judging from job titles 
alone, close relationships between military 
and civilian occupational specialties appar- 
ently occur only in a minority of cases. 
Such relationships obtain more often for 
enlisted men than for officers, probably be- 
cause the military duties of many officers 


TABLE 3 


MAJOR MILITARY SPECIALTY AND TYPE OF CIVILIAN JOB—OFFICERS (BSSR SAMPLE) 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 





TOTAL Type or CIVILIAN Jos 
Major MILITARY 
SPECIALTY Profes- Business Service 
N % $ and Man- Technical Clerical Sales Skilled and 
sional ‘ 
agerial Other 
Command, manage- 
ment planning, in- 
telligence and com- 
munications...... 88 100 24 32 3 5 25 6 5 
Engineering........ 26 100 47 il 11 4 19 R TT 
Professions (law, 
medical, clergy, 
education). .... sis 18 100 60 11 E E E oreste 6 
Supply, transporta- 
tion services...... 40 100 15 45 2 13 23 [oreen 2 
Personnel, finance, 
public relations, 
information...... 42 100 21 36 2 7 24 5 5 
SECUTI F Ses errekia 4 100 > ot lie TEE EPEE E amended ee eters lata nes 
PYCral tec oid ok eer 81 100 22 31 5 4, 32 5 1 
Ordnance mainte- 
nance and repair..| 34 100 9 21 18 9 28 D Teens 
Research and devel- 
opment and other.| 32 100 31 19 6 16 22 3 3 
Enlisted specialties..| 26 100 16 16 4 20 24 4 16 
TOtal Pranic eaters 391 100 24 28 6 8 25 5 4 


* Too few cases to compute percentages. 
+ Excludes (13) unknown and no answer. 


ploying institutions become, the greater the 
problems attendant upon second careers. 

Differences in job getting among the en- 
listed specialties were smaller than among 
the officers. The only outstanding excep- 
tion was ground combat specialists, among 
whom only 71 per cent were working and 
15 per cent looking for jobs. 


SKILL TRANSFER 


It is difficult to make a valid assessment 
of actual skill transfer, given the necessar- 
ily broad job categories, military and civil- 


are of an administrative-managerial rather 
than technical-skilled nature. But, even 
among enlisted men, close correspondence 
between military specialty and civilian job 
is far from universal. Even in the military 
specialties, where transfer appears most 
likely (such as medical and dental special- 
ties; electronic, electrical, and mechanical 
repairmen; and craftsmen), judgments on 
the basis of broad job categories indicate 
that no more than one-third to one-half 
moved into directly comparable civilian 
jobs (Tables 3 and 4). More detailed 
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breakdowns for a few selected military 
specialties confirm this impression. 

One consistent finding was that the same 
military specialty groups in which relative- 
ly large numbers of men were unemployed 
six months after retirement also turned out 
to have the largest proportion of unrelated 
and usually downwardly mobile place- 
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portant as it may be in some high-level, 
technical shortage fields, is not the domi- 
nant element in “successful” transfer.1? 
These analyses, which cannot be described 
in detail here, included the construction of 
an index of “transferability” as well as the 
examination of variables in addition to 
those examined above. 


TABLE 4 


MAJOR MILITARY SPECIALTY AND TYPE OF CIVILIAN JOB—ENLISTED MEN (BSSR SAMPLE) 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


TOTAL Tyre or Crivitran Jos 
Major MILITARY 
SPECIALTY Profes- Business Skilled, | Service 
N % sional and Man- | Technical) Clerical Sales Semi- and 
agerial skilled Other 
Combat errietan 79 | 100 11 4 15 9 30 28 
Electronic equipment 

repairmen......... 79; 100 8 6 31 il 10 24 10 
Communications and 

intelligence special- 

1 ee nee ener 49 | 100 4 14 10 10 16 27 19 
Medical and dental 

specialists......... 40 | 100 2 2 39 8 8 20 25 
Other technical spe- 

cłalists............ 35 } 100 6 14 20 9 28 17 6 
Administration spe- 

cialists and clerks. . 284 | 100 4 16 2 31 14 16 17 
Electrical, mechanical 

equipment repair- 

WICH fess Gaalneeae 275 | 100 5 7 4 8 8 50 18 
Craftsmen.......... 89 | 100 1 8 4 12 4 57 14 
Service and supply 

handlers.......... 211 | 100 1 16 1 16 7 21 38 
Officer specialties. ... 17 | 100 6 18 22 12 12 12 18 

Vota? s4 sodas te 1,158 | 100 4 12 7 16 10 30 21 


* Excludes (65) no answers. 


ments, that is, jobs in the service trades 
or in sales work. In terms of civilian in- 
come, men in these specialties tended to 
be at the bottom of the scale. This is par- 
ticularly the case among those who retired 
as enlisted men (Table 5). Thus, there un- 
doubtedly are very real transfer problems 
in certain specialties, including some which 
the military literature claims have high 
transferability (aviation and engineering, 
for example). 

Additional analyses suggest that in most 
instances the specific skill component, im- 


Judging from detailed data collected in 
separate employer and counselor surveys, 
the retired serviceman seems to be evalu- 
ated in common-denominator civilian terms 
rather than on the basis of his specitic 
military-acquired skills. This means pri- 
marily education, plus personality-type 
qualifications, for which rank achieved is 
one indicator.1® 


“Sharp and Biderman, op. ciè, pp. 151-65. 


38 The only instance in which specific military ex- 
periences are probably an important asset is in the 
case of employment in government and defense in- 
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There is also more indirect evidence in 
our survey material that specific job match- 
ing was probably not attempted by em- 
ployers in the majority of cases. This was 
true both at the time these men were hired 
and when they were assigned. The retirees’ 
own perceptions point to a feeling of rela- 
tively low utilization of their military skills 
in their civilian occupations, contrary to 
their expectations. 

This is one area—perhaps the outstand- 
ing one—where the military-to-civilian 
transition was unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of the individual. Lack of 
skill utilization by the military was not a 
prevalent grievance. In answer to a prere- 
tirement question, 71 per cent of the offi- 
cers and 67 per cent of the enlisted men 
indicated that the service had utilized their 
skills and abilities a great deal (the ex- 
treme positive response). In addition, an- 
ticipations for skill use in civilian life were 
high. Yet these hopes were disappointed, 
especially for men with relatively low edu- 
cational achievement (less than college 
degree for officers; no college at all for en- 
listed men). It would appear from these 
data that it is those officers and enlisted 
men who are still able to make the grade 
in the service on the strength of their dem- 
onstrated abilities, rather than formal edu- 
cation, who are least able to match this 
status in civilian jobs.1® At this point, for- 
mal educational attainment, rather than 
skill, becomes the measure of acceptance 
and placement. 

However, in the military context too, 


dustries, where certain technical or bureaucratic 
know-how or personal connections might be an 
asset. It should be. noted, however, that these sur- 
veys show fewer than 30 per cent (20 per cent in 
the DOD Survey and 28 per cent in the BSSR 
Study) of all officer respondents working for large 
business establishments, of which defense industries 
are only one subgroup, For enlisted men, the pro- 
portion is even lower. 


Mayer N. Zald and William Simon, “Career 
Opportunities and Commitments among Officers,” 
in Morris Janowitz (ed.), The New Military, pp. 
257-85. 
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the uneducated, self-made man is becom- 
ing increasingly rare: the cohort under 
study may well be one of the last ones 
which includes a significant number of such 
career persons. 

Turnover analyses show that officers and 
enlisted men “across the board” experi- 
enced disappointment with the utilization 


TABLE 5 


MAJOR MILITARY SPECIALTY AND MEDIAN 
CIVILIAN INCOME IN 1963 JoB HOLDERS 
(DOD SAMPLE) 


ees ; Median 
Military Specialty N Iicome 
Officers: 
Personnel and adminis- 

Ga hon. Gerrero niae 13 $ 5,515 
Medical, law, and other 

professional.......... 11 9,500 

T ite a 103 6,125 
SIAL A EO 125 5,715 
Supply and transport... 99 6,165 
Ordnance and mainte- 

PONCC 4 caine Sica tes 96 6,180 
Signal-electronics, com- 

munications......... 47 6,900 
Engineering............ 58 7,365 . 
Finance and accounting. 48 7,600 
Research and develop- 

PNGW Ge inane ed wane 37 10,570 
Oth et ce haere oa ek 26 6,200 

Enlisted men: 

OMDI cs chia eaeas 134 3,980 
Electronic technician....| 219 5,570 
Other technical......... 137 5,085 
Administrative and cleri- 

CA idan E TES 411 4,510 
Mechanical and repair..| 585 4,845 
Craftsman........snuaa 110 4 640 
Services: 2.0... eee 173 3,790 
OUR ones oluiecd as: 80 5,000 


Source: DOD Survey, 1563; special tabulations for BSSR- 
OMAT study. 


of their skills in their civilian jobs. This 
was true despite the perceptions of the 
large majority of being at least as well 
qualified as civilians doing the same work. 
Experience on the job more often than not 
raised the retiree’s evaluation of his skills 
relative to civilian colleagues. 

Apparently, there is a frequent down- 
grading by the civilian occupational struc- 
ture of the specific skill component, which 


» 
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the military ideology tends to emphasize 
as a man’s unique contribution, in favor 
of categorical criteria, such as rank and 
education. Although both systems continue 
to pay a good deal of lip service to the 
individualistic “skill” element in the total 
occupational image, military institutions 
have been more supportive of the concept 
than comparable civilian settings. Of 
course, we need to keep in mind that in 
the civilian job market we are dealing with 


TABLE 6* 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND EDUCATION LEVEL 
IN 1963 (DOD SAMPLE) 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


Employed not 
Education Level Full Time Employed 
Full Timet 
Officers (N = 1,003): 
Pa a school gradu- s 
High school graduate. . 71 29 
Some college........... 74 © 26 
College graduate....... 78 22 
Enlisted men (W=2,231): 
ae ee school gradu- 
ee ree er ee ee 2 28 
High school graduate. . 82 18 
Some college........... 82 18 
College graduate....... 72 28 


si T eD Survey, 1963; special tabulations for BSSR-OMAT 
udy. 


t Includes part-time employed, full-time students, job seekers, 
and retired, 


entrance criteria which are usually more 
categorical than subsequent advancement 
requirements which are reflected in the mil- 
itary experiences of the retired. 


KEY ROLE OF EDUCATION 


The relationships between educational 
achievement and job status as well as job 
success early in the second career are by 
far the strongest of all examined. For ex- 
ample, Table 6 shows a steady progression 
between educational level and gainful em- 
ployment. Table 7 shows that reported 
civilian use of skills by officers and enlisted 
men is greatest among those with some 
college or a college degree, Particularly 
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handicapped are the officers who do not 
have high school diplomas. Clearly, in spite 
of a twenty-year career and demonstrated 
work aptitude, they suffer the rejection 
which the non—high school graduate almost 
universally encounters in our present so- 
ciety. Income data further confirm the pre- 
mium which the civilian employer seems 
to be putting on education (Table 8). 

Equally impressive is the “carry-over” 
effect of military rank. Of course, rank and 
education are intercorrelated, and both in 
turn correlate with our indicators of suc- 
cessful civilian occupational adjustment, 
such as Income, number of jobs held since 
retirement, and perception of skill utiliza- 
tion. For example, in the DOD data, there 
is a strong relationship between grade and 
number of jobs held since retirement, sug- 
gesting either that the higher ranks more 
often landed satisfactory first jobs or— 
more likely—-that the same qualities and 
characteristics which led to promotion in 
the service were also conducive to success 
on the first civilian job. These relationships 
obtain for both officers and enlisted men 
although, proportionally, fewer enlisted 
men hold only one job following retirement. 

Similar differences were found in per- 
ceived difficulties in job finding; for exam- 
ple, 65 per cent of the enlisted men in 
grade 8 reported “no difficulty” compared 
with 47 per cent of those who retired in 
grade 5. Here again, it is the legitimation 
conferred by the rank and the degree of 
generalized social aptitude which apparent- 
ly are decisive, rather than specific skill 
offerings by the applicants. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR TRAINING 
AND RETRAINING 


The experience of the retiree with train- 
ing and retraining for civilian jobs mirrors 
the modern needs of many workers as they 
attempt to keep abreast of rapid changes in 
their fields or to undertake new jobs. No 
doubt, it also reflects the retirees’ realiza- 
tion that the civilian world puts consider- 
able emphasis. on formal training, a fact 
which was only imperfectly recognized pri- 


TABLE 7 
SELF-REPORTED COMPARISON BETWEEN CIVILIAN AND SERVICE USE 
OF ABILITIES BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL (DOD SAMPLE) 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


TOTAL Crvitran Use Is: 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
N % pean Greater Same Less aa 
Officers: 
Not high school 

graduate........ 15 100 (eee ee 7 20 13 60 
High school gradu- 

GG secu oe satan 151 100 13 9 28 23 27 
Some college...... 415 100 12 12 22 28 26 
College graduate.. 226 100 14 15 32 23 16 

Toth seisena 807* 100 13 12 26 25 24 

Enlisted men: 
Not high school 

graduate........ 357 100 20 9 23 23 25 
High school gradu- 

QE ccs ae Os 1,109 100 16 12 20 26 26 
Some college...... 410 100 23 15 18 22 22 
College graduate... 15 100 20 20 34 13 13 

Ota) ocace secu 1,8917 100 18 12 20 295 25 


* Excludes (26) no answers. 
f Excludes (20) no answers. 


Source: DOD Survey, 1963; special tabulations for BSSR-OMAT Study. 


TABLE 8 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND EARNED ĪNCOME'IN 1964 OF RETIREE 
JOB HOLDERS (BSSR SAMPLE) 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
EARNED INCOME ; TOTAL 
Not Mish | High School ee College 
ns diata Graduate we BK Graduate 
Officers: (N =24) (N = 43) (N = 183) (N = 145) (N =395)* 

Under $3,000..... 12 2 3 2 3 
$3,000 ~$3,999.... 4 9 9 1 ne 
$4, 000 -$4 999.... 21 19 17 6 14 
$5, 000 a7, 4990.... 38 25 26 23 25 
$7, 500 $9, 999... 4 19 14 22 17 
$10, 000-$14, 999. 4 5 . + 10 22 13 
$15, 000 or more. ..f.. aurana 2 3 14 7 
Commission only. 17 19 18 10 15 

Totalincdadguess 180 100 100 100 100 

Median income. $5, 830 $6,930 $6,995 $9,490 $7,785 

Enlisted men: (N = 373) (N = 608) (N = 192) (NV = 14) (NW =1,187) 

Under $3,000..... 19 li 8 14 13 
$3,000 -$3, 999.... 27 17 16 1 20 
$4,000 -$4,999 21 27 18 14 24 
$5,000 -$7,499.. 25 34 41 44 32 
$7 500 -$9,999.. 3 4 8 7 4 
$10, 000 or more... í 1 3 T 1 
Commission only : 4 ` 6 6 14 6 

Totaleerisveri 100 100 100 100 100 

Median income.| $4,185 $4,815 $5,500 $6,250 $4,730. 





* Excludes (45) unknown. 
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or to retirement. Retirees’ views changed 
more from the pre- to the postretirement 
period in this regard than in almost any 
other. Whereas before retirement only 
about a fourth of all enlisted men thought 
that they needed training, 36 per cent of 
them thought so six months after retire- 
ment and after some experience with the 
job market. Among those still unemployed 
at the time of the follow-up survey, close 
to half saw the need for training. Almost 


TABLE 9 


USE OF BASE FACILITIES AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


(Question wording: Do you use the facilities of a 
military installation or base—medical, post ex- 
change, commissary, ete.?) (DOD SAMPLE) 


YES 


No: 
EMPLOYMENT Dors 
STATUS Uses Uses Nor Use 
Facilities Facilities FACILITIES 
Often Sometimes 
Officers: (N =669) | (V=269) | (W =66) 
Employed 
fulltime..| 74% 76% 66% 
Enlisted men: |(W =1,403)] (V=571) (N == 265) 
Employed 
full time. . 82% 77% 71% 


Source: ee Survey, 1963; special tabulations for BSSR- 
y. 
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half of all officers—both employed and un- 
employed—expressed this view. The offi- 
cers were not only more training conscious 
than enlisted men but had also been more 
active, especially prior to retirement. Ap- 
parently, this activity paid off: among re- 
tired officers, almost four times more of the 
employed (22 per cent) had completed 
technical training or educational courses 
than of those unemployed (6 per cent). 


EFFECT OF CONTINUING MILITARY 
INVOLVEMENT 


The survey data do not suggest that the 
majority of retired military are absorbed in 
interstitial work roles; instead, they point 
to strong correspondence between the re- 
quirements and reward systems of the mili- 
tary and civilian structures. One further 
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bit of evidence fits in with this thesis. In 
the DOD questionnaire, as one measure of 
maintaining military ties, we asked a ques- 
tion about use of military base facilities by 
retired officers and enlisted men. In addition 
to the practical (financial) advantages con- 
ferred by their use, frequent contacts with 
these facilities presumably afford opportu- 
nities for socialization with other military 
people and continuing identification with 
some aspects of military life. It has also been 
frequently speculated that the concentra- 
tion of military retirees in communities 
near large military installations (where 
good medical, shopping, and recreational 
facilities are available) tended to aggravate 
job-placement problems for these men by 
putting them into competition with one 
another. 

As Tables 9 and 10 show, officers and 
enlisted men who made use of bases and 
facilities (and might therefore be presumed 
to have retained a stronger military com- 
mitment or identification) were not only 
not at a disadvantage during the military- 
to-civilian transfer process; on the con- 
trary, by several of our measures, users did 
better than non-users: they held full-time 
jobs more often, they had less trouble find- 
ing jobs, and they made more money. 
These findings are another clear indicator 
of continuity, rather than discontinuity, in 
the transition patterns from military to 
civilian life. 

Our datz, in this respect, resemble the 
findings of Watson, who examined the so- 
cial integration and identification of air 
force retirees with civilian and military 
communities."° The data from the present 
study also indicate that it is the moderate 
military “identifiers’—rather than ‘“‘de- 
pendents” who rely heavily on continued 
military identification—who seem to have 
greater social adjustment as civilians (the 
indicator of “moderate identification” be- 


*° John H. Watson, “A Study of Social and Oc- 
cupational Adjustment in Relation to Civilian and 
Military Identification of United States Air Force 
Retired Officers” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
State College, Mississippi, 1963). 
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ing occasional rather than frequent use of 
base facilities) .” 

Men who appear to have been “with it,” 
so to speak, in their adjustment to the 
military institution also tend more fre- 
quently to be “with it” in terms of adjust- 
ment in their civilian careers. Thus, the 


begun looking for a job before retirement, 
having undertaken training or educational 
courses after retirement, and success in the 
service as evidenced by grade attained and 
satisfaction with service life all seem to be 
associated with each other and, of course, 
with postretirement adjustment. 


TABLE 10 


USE OF BASE FACILITIES AND EARNINGS IN 1963 
(Question wording: Do you use the facilities of a military installation 


or base--medical, post exchange, commissary, etc.?) (DOD SAMPLE) 


YEs 
No; Dors Not 
EARNINGS USE 
Uses Facilities | Uses Facilities | FACILITIES 
Often Sometimes 
Officers: (N=552) |. (N=235) (N = 52) 
NOEs cinasar i roui Gena 4% 2% 4% 
Under $2,000............ 7 
$2 000-$4, DOU viv eed 14 13 27 
$ 4, ,000~-$6,000.......... 29 24 33 
$ 6, 000-$3,000 ssl bp aaa 21 20 11 
$ 8,000-$10,000......... 15 13 6 
$10, 000-$12, O00 ea le2 6 "E: Se ern en & 
$12, 000 or more.......... 7 14 9 
MOE E T EES 100% 100% 100% 
Median earnings...... $5,420 $6,383 $4,647 
ny men: (V¥=1,242) | (V¥=491) (N = 219) 
ENEEIER ee ete 3% 5% 9% 
Under $2,000............ 9 10 
$ 2,000-$4,000 eo a eee 26 27 33 
$ 4,000-$6,000.......... 40 36 32 
$ 6 000-$8, O00 seco es i8 16 10 
$ 8 000-$10, 0006 cs ¢ bcs 4 5 4 
$10, 000-$12, 000......... 1 1 1 
$12, 000 ormore.......... 1 1 1 
Ot i acseese erutust EH 100% 100% 
Median earnings,...... $4,718 $4,517 $3,863 





Source: DOD Survey, 1963; special tabulations for BSSR-OMAT Study. 


men who have the greatest difficulty are 
not those who have planned their retire- 
ment locations in a way that permits them 
to utilize a variety of military facilities but, 
rather, those who have not planned much 
of anything. Our data confirm that having 
definite second-career plans, having under- 
taken training while on active duty, having 


= For further discussion of this point, see Bider- 
man, “Sequels to a Military Career: The Retired 
Military Professional,” pp. 330-31. 


AGE AT RETIREMENT 


These factors may help account for Col- 
lings’ observation that officers who stayed 
in the service longer, beyond the twenty- 
year mark, tended to find better civilian 
jobs than those who retired earlier, despite 
the expectation that age would be a handi- 
cap in getting a job.?? The data we have 
analyzed on recently retired officers who 
responded to the DOD Survey in 1963 


2 Collings, of. cit., p. 76. 
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show no simple relationship between age 
and unemployment. 

For enlisted men, however, there are 
greater proportions of unemployed in the 
age intervals above 46—from 10 per cent 
for those 44-46 years of age, 16 per cent 
for those aged 47-49, and 18 per cent for 
those between 50 and 52. 

Observations regarding other segments 
of the labor force, as well as the data on 
military retired, suggest that age operates 
only selectively in conjunction with skill 
level and occupational specialty as an ob- 
stacle to employment. The lesser success of 
some recently retired enlisted men in being 
placed is primarily related to their relative- 
ly low educational level. This in turn is 
often associated with a naive and short- 
sighted approach to job seeking. They 
manifest unsophisticated understanding of 
skill requirements and of job-placement 
mechanisms. For example, prior to retire- 
ment, 27 per cent of the officers and 39 per 
cent of the enlisted men had made no spe- 
cific plans in regard to type of activity aft- 
er retirement. Similarly, 45 per cent of the 
officers but only 27 per cent of the enlisted 
men had plans for enrolling in educational 
or technical training courses following re- 
tirement; yet more enlisted men (35 per 
cent) than officers (28 per cent) expected 
to be better off during the first year after 
retirement as compared with the last year 
of service. The educational attainment of 
younger enlisted men may be as much a 
factor in their more frequent success in 
finding a job as is their youth. A similar 
lack of know-how in dealing with the com- 
plex modern employment structure has 


been identified in current studies of unem- ` 


ployed and underemployed workers as a 
handicap of comparably educated groups 
of civilians.?3 


MILITARIZATION AND CIVILIANIZATION 


The influences of the civilian and mili- 
tary spheres on each other have been 
“3 See, eg., John B. Lansing and William Ladd, 


The Propensity To Move (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964). 
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sources of alarm for civilians and military 
men alike. On the other hand, Lasswell has 
suggested that the loss of objective dis- 
tinctiveness of military roles may comprise 
a civilianism which is the most promising 
countertrend to the militarism associated 
with the chronic place of coercion in the 
affairs of nations.2* Such a loss, however, 
does not necessarily reduce the strains to- 
ward distinctiveness which have been re- 
garded as inherent in. the martial calling— 
“that intense form of parochial allegiance 
which appears essential to military life.”25 
The convergences of the occupational struc- 
tures may lead in a different direction from 
that suggested by Lasswell. Lacking ob- 
jective bases of a differentiated self-image, 
the military may seek it through accentua- 
tion of their peculiar symbolic and ideo- 
logical qualities. 

Some of the barriers confronting the 
retired soldier inhere in many civilians’ 
aversions to precisely these traits—traits 
assumed to be intense, universal, and pecul- 
iar among military men. Accentuated mili- 
tary virtues can be perceived of as vices; 
for example, that set of attitudes referred 
to as “authoritarianism” and “jingoism” or 
those traits that are supposed to comprise 
the “military mind.” 

Soldiers generally are developing a 
heightened awareness that the military call- 
ing is not likely to be a lifelong one. This 
will be accentuated by the sound, official 
advice that the military is receiving to 
undertake early planning for the “second 
career.” And attention to second-career 
needs may channel ideological and symbolic 
attachments of military men in directions 
they perceive to be compatible with their 
eventual civilian roles. 

The extent to which military-civilian 
tensions are avoided may depend upon a 
relatively favorable job market for the 


*Lasswell, op. czt.; also see Lasswell, “The 
Garrison State,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI (1941), 455-68. 


# Maury D. Feld, “Military Self-Image in a 
Technological Environment,” in Morris Janowitz 
(ed.), The New Military, p. 172. 
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retiree. Our data suggest that generalized 
dispositions and abilities to adjust to, and 
identify with, employing institutions tend 
to outweigh inclinations peculiar to military 
identification. Yet, only tenuous inferences 
are possible regarding the significance of 
these attitudinal dimensions. 

Specific technical skills and knowledge 
appear less important for successful second 
careers than more general and diffuse quali- 
ties. Styles of thought and of social inter- 
action seem to figure in the subtle assess- 
ments of how a man fits and performs the 
job roles characteristically sought by the 
retirees. Although formally irrelevant, their 
political attitudes probably also are linked 
to the fit of employees to many institutions. 
In the absence of:a direct assessment of 
the hypothesis that objective convergences 
may accentuate symbolic self-differentia- 
tion, some evidence may be developed by 
examining whether there occurs a narrow- 
ing of the job roles for retired military 
men to those institutions and roles which 
have been identified as notably predisposed 
toward certain ideological configurations. 
Particularly, will there be greater concen- 
trations in such fields as sales, self-employ- 
ment, small-business management, and 
protective services? 

The commonly voiced concern is that 
the entry of military professionals into 
civilian pursuits will lead to the militariza- 
tion of civilian institutions. The effects 
appear to be preponderantly in the opposite 
direction. That the influence flows in one 
direction, however, is not necessarily de- 
sirable; what is critical is the kind of in- 
fluence, rather than the amount. Both 
realms may profit by the inevitable inter- 
penetration. 

Military men are particularly anxious 
about influences that may undermine char- 
acteristics distinctly adapted to warfare. 
Everyone might well be concerned about 
any tendencies that may detract from the 
manner in which the American military 
has served to keep domestic political con- 
flict remarkably free from large-scale vio- 
lence; largely civilian-originated politiciz- 
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ing influences-—ideological indoctrination 
campaigns, voting campaigns for service- 
men, and the ideology of “psychological 
warfare’—-may serve to undermine this 
insulation. 

Other “civilianizing” tendencies, how- 
ever, will probably be advantageous. Re- 
forms since World War II, referred to as 
“democratizations,” have helped the mili- 
tary to make more rational use of the 
increasingly broad distribution of compe- 
tence and ambition that characterize the 
American population. And, the military 
status system will probably have to yield 
still more to the demands of increasingly 
complex technology and complex bureauc- 
racy. Yet these changes have better attuned 
the military personnel system to the culture 
from which it must draw its recruits and 
to which they must usually return for a 
second career. 

In the other direction, civilian institu- 
tions presumably will not be harmed by 
infusions of some characteristic attributes 
of the military. Among these are highly 
universalistic ethics, an unusually rational 
and innovative perspective toward tech- 
nology, attachment to public service goals, 
national (as contrasted with local) identifi- 
cations, and a comfortable adaptation to 
functioning effectively in and around a 
complex body of rules (elaborate, military- 
like rule systems will continue to proliferate 
in civilian institutions quite apart from 
any military influence). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Much of the writing on the sociology of 
the military profession has sought to char- 
acterize its distinctive features. Recent 
writings, however, have dealt with various 
signs of the convergence of military and 
civilian institutions. Here we have exam- 
ined evidence from studies of the employ- 
ment experiences of retired military men 
for its bearing on four particular aspects 
of this convergence: structural similarities, 
dynamic similarities, interpenetrability, and 
attitudinal and ideological similarities. 

The military personnel structure depends 
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upon the majority of its members being 
forced to leave the service at ages ordi- 
narily regarded as the middle of working 
life. Economic and psychological factors 
require almost all of these men to continue 
working until conventional retirement age. 
The implicit assumption is that the retirees 
will be able to achieve civilian employment 
comparable to their military status. 

Evidence from studies indicates that, 
generally, these assumptions have operated 
satisfactorily: the majority of the men 
leaving the service have obtained jobs. 

Immediately prior to retirement, the 
large majority of subjects voiced high con- 
fidence about their prospects for a ready 
and successful transition to civilian em- 
ployment. Very few doubted that they 
possessed the skills needed to gain jobs at 
least equally rewarding in pay and satis- 
faction to those they had in the armed 
forces. Their sanguinity may also be in- 
ferred from the failure of all but a few to 
make concrete plans for employment even 
so much as a few months in advance of 
retirement. 

While the outcomes of their job hunts 
usually fell considerably short of highly 
optimistic expectations, only a small mi- 
nority failed to find work of some kind 
within a fairly short time after their re- 
tirement. Similarly, incomes and use of 
abilities failed to accord with their expecta- 
tions, especially for those who had suc- 
ceeded in their military careers despite 
formal educational deficiencies, Experience 
on the job tended to elevate rather than 
deflate self-estimated abilities relative to 
those of civilians performing the same kinds 
of work, and to increase their long-term 
prospects. 

While employment covered a broad 
spectrum of industries and occupations, it 
was disproportionately high in govern- 
mental and institutional areas. There was 
a high degree of regional concentration in 
areas of high military activity, but these 
areas were also among those of rapid popu- 
lation and economic growth. Employment 
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generally tended to be heaviest in institu- 
tions and occupations also characterized 
by growth—notably, bureaucratic and serv- 
ice fields. 

The transfer from military to civilian 
occupations took place without much for- 
mal retraining, although those who did 
undergo training fared better, and a sub- 
stantial number expressed a need for further 
training. Apparently, general qualifications 
—education, in particular—rather than 
highly specific technical skills were the 
most frequent bases for obtaining work. 
Success in the civilian job market was posi- 
tively related to various indexes of success 
and integration with the military, rather 
than with military marginality. 

Significant minorities of retired military 
personnel do experience job-finding prob- 
lems, however. Furthermore, longitudinal 
data indicate a possibility that job finding 
is becoming somewhat more difficult. This 
may reflect respects in which military- 
civilian convergence has not occurred. And, 
many of them may be accommodated in 
atypical, interstitial jobs in the economy 
for which their military background 
uniquely suits them. Yet the number of 
these jobs is limited. Such problems may 
also reflect the victimization of those who 
fit poorly the common evolving structures 
—those with little formal education or 
those not adept at the interpersonal manipu- 
lations and symbol usage characteristic of 
contemporary bureaucratic life. 

Certain structural convergences, more- 
over, decrease the ease of interpenetra- 
bility; for example, civilian institutions 
which develop rigid seniority systems and 
graded steps of advancement similar to 
those of the military that are barriers to 
the lateral entry of individuals. Many 
civilian institutions are initiating systems 
of early retirement and force-out. They 
experienced a period of rapid growth fol- 
lowed by relative stabilization of size dur- 
ing the same time span as did the military. 
Prosperity. full employment, and rapid 
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technological change shape the environ- 
ment in which both must function, meeting 
similar problems of skill obsolescence, of 
providing intra-institutional mobility op- 
portunities, and of being able to select and 
cull while simultaneously cementing the 
essential loyalties of personnel. 

Various other possible consequences of 
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the second-career pattern that may operate 
toward “militarizing” civilian institutions 
or “civilianizing” military ones have been 
examined. Convergences in either direction 
may be desirable or undesirable, depending 
upon their particular substance. 
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Occupational Inheritance: A Cross-national Analysis” 


Phillips Cutright 


ABSTRACT 


The level of “pure mobility,” or what is termed here “occupational inheritance,” in thirteen 
nations is linked to a set of independent variables drawn from a theoretical statement by 
Kingsley Davis. Davis argues that a certain level of “selection by talent” and hence mobility 
must exist if economic development is to proceed. Measures of technology, national struc- 
tures facilitating mobility, family size, and the rural composition of the manual stratum are 
` correlated against our measure of occupational inheritance. We account for 77 per cent of 
the variation in inheritance with these variables, when sons of farm fathers are included with 
the urban manual stratum. A separate analysis of occupational inheritance of non-farm sons 
in nine nations explained 59 per cent of the variation in inheritance. A discussion of the un- 
explained variance indicated that a substantial part of this variance can be blamed on 
measurement error, especially in the dependent variable. Efforts to link measures of political 
structure and stability, and the achievement motive to variztion in national mobility rates 


(measured either in terms of pure mobility or total mobility), failed. 


Investigation of differences in the degree 
of “openness” of national occupational 
structures to intergenerational mobility has 
been thwarted by a lack of reliable and- 
valid data, conceptual and measurement 
confusions, and a theory that could order 
empirical research. In the past decade 
empirical analysts have arrived at remark- 
ably different conclusions: Rogoff, Lipset 
and Bendix, and later Matras and Marsh, 
emphasizing that a similarity in mobility 
rates among industrialized nations exists, 
while Fox and Miller, and Yasuda have 
pointed to national differences.? Although 


1? My thanks to K. McClelland for research assist- 
ance and to Vanderbilt University for financial 
assistance. 


2N. Rogoff, “Social Stratification in France and 
in the United States,” in R. Bendix and S. M. 
Lipset (eds.}, Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1953); 5. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, 
Social Mobility and Industrial Society (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1960); J. Matras, “Differential Fertility, Inter- 
generational Occupational Mobility and Change 
in the Occupational Distribution: Some Elementary 
Interrelationships,” Population Studies, XV (No- 
vember, 1961), 187-97; R. Marsh, “Values, 
Demand, and Social Mobility,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXVIII (August, 1963), 565-75; T. Fox 
and S. M. Miller, “Economic, Political and Social 


poor data and a limited case base may, in 
part, explain some of the differences among 
these studies, the differences also reflect 
the interests of the writers, their definitions 
of what aspect of mobility should be meas- 
ured, their choices of measures, and their 
decisions as to whether the entire national 
population or only a part of it were to be 
examined. With the exception of a recent 
analysis (Fox and Miller?) of upward and 
downward rates, no systematic attempt has 
been made to link independent variables 
to mobility rates. And, with the exception 


Determinants of Mobility: An International Cross- 
Sectional Analysis,” Acta Sociologica, TX, Fasc. 1-2 
(1965), pp. 76-93; T. Fox and S. M. Miller, “Oc- 
cupational Stratification and Mobility: Intra-Coun- 
try Variations,” in R. Merritt and S. Rokkan (eds.), 
Comparing Nations (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1966), pp. 217-37; S. M.. Miller, 
“Comparative Social Mobility: A Trend Report,” 
Current Sociology, IX, No. 1 (1960), 1-89; S. Ya- 
suda, “A Methodological Inquiry into Social Mo- 
bility,’ American Sociological Review, XXIX 
(February, 1964), 16-23. 


T. Fox and S. M. Miller, “Economic, Political 
and Social Determinants of Mobility,” op. cit. See 
P. Cutright, “Studying Cross National Mobility 
Rates,” Acta Sociologica (forthcoming, 1968), for 
criticism of the Fox and Miller articles. 
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of Yasuda and Matras,* there are no sys- 
tematic efforts to compare more than two 
national mobility rates corrected for struc- 
tural change. 

Poised against the conflicting empirical 
literature is a powerful theoretical state- 
ment by Davis® claiming that intergenera- 
tional mobility is a necessary condition for 
economic development. If Davis is correct, 
a clear relationship between measures of 
economic development and occupational 
mobility should exist. We will test hypothe- 
ses derived from Davis’ theory using mo- 
bility data from the better studies used by 
earlier writers, excluding those studies that 
time has found to be unrepresentative, and 
adding studies that have recently become 
available.® 


THE CONCEPT AND MEASUREMENT OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 


Studies of national mobility rates must 
compress detailed occupational classifica- 
tions to make comparisons feasible.* Fol- 
lowing previous analysts, we will assume 
that a division can be made between manu- 
al and non-manual work, that this division 
is a relevant criterion, and that the result- 
ing fourfold tables for each nation can be 


“Yasuda, op. cit, Table 4; and Matras, op. cit., 
p. 194. Marsh, op. cit., p. 575, has a brief analysis 
of “elite” mobility within “high” and “low” 
demand countries, concluding that demand accounts 
for most of the variation among his ten nations. 


| "K. Davis, “The Role of Class Mobility in 
Economic Development,” Population Review, VI 
(July, 1962), 67-73. 


* Data for the thirteen nations used in this study 
are from the following sources: West Germany, 
Hungary, Finland, France (Desabie study), Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, Japan, Denmark, and Norway 
(Miller, of. cit.); US. data (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, “Lifetime Occupational Mobility of Adult 
Males: March 1962,” Current Population Reports, 
Ser, P-23, No. 11 [May 12, 1964], Table 1); Italy 
(J. Lopreato, “Social Mobility in Italy,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXXI [November, 1965], 
311-14); Yugoslavia (V. Milic, “General Trends 
in Social Mobility in Yugoslavia,” Acta Sociologica, 
IX Fasc. 1-2 [1965], 120); Sweden (G. Carlsson, 
Social Mobility and Class Structure [Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1958], Table 6.1). 
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compared. We also accept the classification 
of workers in agriculture with urban manu-' 
al workers, under certain conditions. As- 
suming that we also believe that the availa- 
ble surveys reflect the actual level of inter- 
generational mobility, what shall be done 
with the numbers in the fourfold tables? 

The purpose of this study is to measure 
the openness of the occupational structure 
to movement across the manual—non-man- 
ual divide, and to explain, using certain in- 
dependent variables, differences in the 
amount of such movement. To the extent 
that sons remain in the same occupational 
strata as those of their fathers, we have a 
system of high occupational inheritance; 
but, if they tend to move to a. different 
stratum, we have lower occupational in- 
heritance. ‘Before comparing the level of 
occupational inheritance among nations, we 
want to remove that part of total mobility 
across stratum lines that is the result of 
structural change in the distribution of oc- 
cupations between the fathers’ and sons’ 
generations. Our measure of occupational 
inheritance should, therefore, be similar to 
Yasuda’s concept of “pure mobility” and 
Marsh’s concept of mobility that is inde- 
pendent of the changing demand for dif- 
ferent classes of workers over time.® 


™Many writers have noted that the amount of 
mobility observed will, in part, be a function of the 
number of occupational categories available. The 
“per cent mobile” increases with the number of 
categories. Fox and Miller, “Occupational Stratifi- 
cation and Mobility,” op. cit, have compared up- 
ward and downward rates in four nations, using 
five occupational categories. We can use thirteen 
nations if we restrict ourselves to dichotomy of 
urban non-manual versus all others; and, while this 
is crude, it increases the case base. Data on only 
nine nations afte available if we want to examine 
the mobility of the sons of non-farm fathers exclu- 
sively, and even then we can only dichotomize the 
sample. 


8 See Marsh, op. cit., p. 566, for a discussion of 
“demand” or “forced” mobility and social distance 
mobility—mobility that is independent of struc- 
tural change. Marsh argues that mobility studies 
should look at social distance mobility before in- 
ferring value and normative differences to nations 
that are high or low on mobility. 
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In many early studies, the percentage of 
sons of manual fathers occupying non-man- 
ual positions (upward mobility rate, using 
either urban manual fathers or urban plus 
rural manual fathers in the denominator) 
has been used as the measure of the degree 
of occupational inheritance. While the 
downward rate (percentage of the sons of 
non-manual fathers moving into urban 
manual positions or urban manual plus 
agricultural positions) is noted, it is of less 
interest to the investigator. However, nei- 
ther the upward nor the downward rate is 
a valid comparative measure if the degree 
of occupational inheritance is what we 
want to measure. Both upward and down- 
ward rates are vulnerable to shifts in the 
occupational structure between generations 
(the problem of structural change or chang- 
ing demand), and both are also vulnerable 
to a lack of comparability when the propor- 
tions of the labor forces in different nations 
in either the manual or the non-manual 
stratum are not identical (the problem of 
varying marginals). We consider the prob- 
lem of varying marginals first. 

Assuming no structural change between 
the fathers’ and sons’ generations, if we 
compute an upward mobility rate and find 
that all nations are identical, can we then 
conclude that the degree of occupational 
inheritance is identical? This could be our 
conclusion only if the proportions of the 
manual labor forces in all nations were also 
identical. This is true because an identical 
upward rate for nations with varying mar- 
ginals will always produce different down- 
ward rates. Do we then use the similarity 
in the upward rates, or do we use the differ- 
ences in the downward rates, as our criteria 
of occupational inheritance? 

Of course, structural change does exist in 
all nations, and both the upward and down- 
ward rates are vulnerable to distortions 
resulting from this factor. While the so- 
ciologist may examine the composition of 
the manual or the non-manual stratum in 
terms of the occupant’s class of origin, he 
should not confuse upward or downward 
mobility caused by economic or demo- 
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graphic factors® with the openness of the 
system. (Nor should he deny the impor- 
tance of structural shifts to the amount of 
total mobility.) 

Most comparisons of national mobility 
rates have used one or both of these tradi- 
tional measures. It is impossible to say 
whether the analysts who conclude that no 
differences exist are correct, or whether 


° See Matras, op. cit. In a reanalysis of nine of 
the studies used earlier in Lipset and Bendix, So- 
cial Mobility and Industrial Society, Matras re- 
moved the effect of occupational shifts and differ- 
ential fertility. His analysis does not report what 
proportion of the reduction in total mobility should 
be assigned to each of these two factors, but recent 
research indicates that class differences in fertility 
based on marital fertility statistics exaggerate class 
fertility differences, since more members of the 
lower-class groups do not marry, do not remain 
married, and, in developed countries, most practice 
birth control in marriage (see National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council, The 
Growth of the U.S. Population [Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Science, 1965], p. 11; 
for Great Britain, see J. Gibson and M. Young, 
Social Mobility and Fertility,” in J. E. Meade 
and A. S. Parkes [eds.], Biological Aspects of Social 
Problems [New York: Plenum Publishing Corp., 
1966], pp. 69-80). A recent study of a related 
issue notes that the assumption is false that the 
standard mobility tables actually represent the oc- 
cupational distribution of the fathers of the sons 
(the sons being the actual respondents in the 
sample) (see O. D. Duncan, “Methodological Issues 
in the Analysis of Social Mobility,” in N. J. Smelser 
and S. M. Lipset [eds.], Social Structure and Mo- 
bility in Economic Development (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1966], pp. 51-97). Duncan’s point 
is emphasized by noting that if we take 1930 and 
1960 as our time span between generations about 
one-third of the “fathers” in the 1930 U.S. labor 
force will sti!l be in the 1960 labor force. Duncan 
estimates that nearly one-half of the men in the 
1930 labor force do not actually have sons in the 
1960 labor force, while the other half had, perhaps, 
an average of two sons each, at work. The mobility 
table does, however, measure the mobility experi- 
ence of sons whose fathers were in a given occupa- 
tional stratum, even if it does not accurately 
reflect the mobility in the thirty-year period pre- 
ceding the time of the sample. The heterogeneity 
of the age structure of the sons in the available 
samples precludes an easy solution to these prob- 
lems, and although I have considered an adjust- 
ment of the marginals adequate to control for struc- 
tural and fertility differences, I am aware that this 
may not be perfectly adequate. 
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those who find differences are correct. 
Neither measure controls the problem of 
structural change, and neither solves the 
problem of varying marginals. 

Some cross-national analysts have used 
the percentage of the total sample in a 
different stratum from the class of origin 
as a single measure. At best, this provides 
only a rough guide to the openness of the 
system, although it is good measure, if one 
can stick to its operational meaning and 
is content with that.?° 

A recent review of measures used to 


‘gauge the degree of occupational inheritance 


has noted that Yule’s Q controls the effects 
of structural change and provides a single 
measure that takes into account both up- 
ward and downward moves.!! The Q-value 
has the virtue of being 1.0 when there is 
complete occupational inheritance, 0.0 
when there is no inheritance, and —1.0 
when there is a complete reversal of in- 
heritance. A value of 1.0 can be obtained 
even when considerable mobility exists if 
that mobility is simply the result of a 


1 Lipset and Bendix’ famous conclusion that 
“the overall pattern of social mobility appears to 
be much the same in the industrial societies of vari- 
ous Western countries” (see Lipset and Bendix, 
Social Mobility and Industrial Society, p. 13) is 
apparently based on the similarity of the percentage 
of the total non-farm population that moved up 
or down in the United States, Germany, Sweden, 
Japan, and France. It is worth noting that their 
conclusion was restricted to the non-farm popula- 
tion and that all of their studies (the same studies 
were reanalyzed by Matras, op. cit.) have been re- 
placed with larger and presumably more represent- 
ative samples in the past few years. See n. 43 
below for an example of two identical non-farm 
total mobility rates in nations with very different 
pure mobility (i.e., inheritance) values. 


u See Yasuda, op. cit., for elaboration of Q to 
mobility tables with more than two classes. For 
statistical information on Q, see J. M. Mueller and 
K. F. Schussler, Statistical Reasoning in Sociology 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1961), pp. 244- 
49. J. A. Davis, “Notes on Gamma” (unpublished 
paper, University of Chicago, 1963), remarks that 
Q is related to the proportional improvement in 
prediction over chance. Thus, a Q of 0.7 allows 
us to improve our prediction (assuming a fifty-fifty 
situation) over chance by 70 per cent, a Q of 1.0 
improves prediction by 100 per cent, and so on. 
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shift in the distribution of occupations to 
manual and non-manual strata between 
generations. We will use Q as our measure 
of occupational inheritance. What factors 
should be associated with the variation in 


Q? 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS INFLUENCING 
OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 


A theoretical article by Davis provides 
us with a “structural-functional” analysis 
of the relationship of mobility to economic 
development.’* Davis argues that mobility 
must occur in a changing economic order 
if selection to positions is to be on the 
basis of talent rather than ascribed status. 
Further, selection on the basis of talent is 
a necessary condition for economic develop- 
ment. Some mobility must occur because 
economic change eliminates demand for 
jobs held by some fathers, and the sons 
must therefore work in different occupa- 
tions, Davis’ emphasis, however, is that 
mobility must also occur because selection 
by talent has a beneficial influence in main- 
taining economic growth. Clearly, the so- 
ciety must make some provision for the 
training and motivation of the talented 
sons of manual fathers if these sons are to 
become competitive with the sons of non- 
manual fathers.1% Finally, small family 


™ See Davis, op. cit. Davis does not operationalize 
the term “mobility” and, therefore, makes no dis- 
tinction among pure mobility (occupational in- 
heritance), forced mobility (mobility due to struc- 
tural shifts in the distribution of the labor force 
to manual and non-manual strata between genera- 
tions), and total mobility (the sum of pure and 
forced moves). Nor does he specify how much 
mobility should occur to sustain a healthy society. 
He would argue, I believe, that in the absence of 
structural change some level of pure mobility must 
occur if selection by talent is to be assured, al- 
though the men involved in “forced” moves are 
probably different in talent from those who do not 
move. Whether a nation with high structural mo- 
bility but low “pure” mobility is recruiting less able 
men than a nation with low structural but high 
“pure” mobility is not a central issue in our study. 


% On the relationship of intelligence to mobility, 
see Meade and Parkes, op. cit., and Natalie Rogoff 
Ramsøy, “On the Flow of Talent in Society,” Acta 
Sociologica, TX, Fasc. 1-2 (1965), 152-74. It is 
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size is related to economic development and 
itself facilitates mobility because sons from 
small families in the manual stratum are 
more likely to be able to take advantage 
of mobility opportunities. We have selected 
four indicators that provide operational 
measures of the main factors that should 
be associated with variation in the degree 
to which occupational systems are open or 
closed to movement across the manual- 
non-manual divide. 


I. TECHNOLOGY AND COMPETITIVE JOB 
PLACEMENT 

The higher the level of technology, the 
more complex the division of labor, and 
greater pressure is therefore put on em- 
ployers to fill positions according to the 
skill and training of the applicant rather 
than ascriptive criteria such as place of 
birth, family background, and age. The 
personal characteristics of the job applicant 
are viewed by employers in terms of 
whether the man can fill the position and 
do the work.1® We hypothesize that in- 
heritance (Q) will be negatively related to 
the level of technology because technology 


doubtful that regression of the intelligence of the 


sons toward the mean could contribute much ex- 
planation to mobility tables using the manual- 
non-manual break. 


See J. P. Gibbs and W. T. Martin, “Urbaniza- 
tion, Technology, and the Division of Labor,” 
American Sociological Review, XXVII (October, 
1962), 667-77. 


%O. D. Duncan, “Path Analysis: Sociological 
Examples,” American Journal of Sociology, LXXII 
(July, 1966), 13, presents data that show the rela- 
tionship of a father’s SES to his son’s educational 
attainment and the impact of the son’s education 
on his occupational status at different points in his 
work history. The father’s SES is related positively 
to the son’s education, but the independent con- 
tribution of the father’s SES to the son’s SES is 
virtually nil once the son’s education is taken into 
account. The son must “take advantage” of the op- 
portunities offered by his family’s high position if 
he is to remain high; and if he attains a high 
educational level, he can overcome the low status 
of his father. Duncan’s analysis is based on correla- 
tions using individuals as the unit of analysis. 
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is one indicator of the pressure for com- 
petitive job placement. 

Our indicator of technology is the 1929 
level of energy consumption in the nation.1® 
Men who are soon to enter the labor force 
or have recently entered the labor force?” 
and who reside in a nation with a high level 
of energy consumption will be less likely 
to inherit their fathers’ occupational stra- 
tum positions than men residing in nations 
at lower levels of energy consumption. 


II. STIMULATION AND FACILITATION OF 
SELECTION BY TALENT 


We used as our measure of the level of 
stimulation and facilitation of selection by 
talent a communications index constructed 


7° Gibbs and Martin, of. cit., p. 672, note that 
“societies with primitive technologies are low- 
energy societies, those with advanced technologies 
are high-energy societies. Thus, the best indicator 
of the level of technological development would 
appear to be the per capita consumption of energy.” 
They report a .84 p correlation between energy 
consumption and their measure of the division of 
labor across forty-one nations around 1950. We 
computed Z-values of energy consumption scores 
to insure a normal distribution (see A. Edwards, 
Statistical Methods for the’ Behavioral Sciences 
[New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1954], for 
discussion of 7-scoring). For a single indicator, 
a T-scored distribution will have a mean of about 
50 and a standard deviation near 10. Energy con- 
sumption data are from the United Nations, Sta- 
tistical Yearbook (New York, various years). 


1 Because the age of sons is not controlled, the 
1930 data provide only a clumsy fit of the national 
level of energy consumption at the time the sons 
were entering the labor force. In a sample drawn 
in 1955, sons from twenty-six to lorty-five would 
have been from one to twenty years old in 1930; 
sons from forty-six to fifty-five would have been 
from twenty-one to thirty, etc. This points up 
another problem: the older sons in the sample 
could have higher occupational positions than the 
younger sons, due to intragenerational mobility. 
But given the higher educational level of younger 
sons, this may not be too serious a problem. More 
important, with the exception of France, all studies 
are heterogeneous with relation to age, and loss 
of cross-national comparability is minimized. For 
mobility by age in West Germany, see M. Jano- 
witz, “Social Stratification and Mobility in West 
Germany,” American Journal of Sociology, LXVI 
(July, 1968), 17. The very old and the very young 
are less mobile than men between twenty and sixty. 
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from data of the 1930’s.1® This index 
combines two analytically distinct factors: 
the level of education in 1930 and the level 
of communications related to literacy with- 
in the nation. Our measure of the educa- 
tional level of the sons is the percentage 
of the adult population that was classified 
as literate in 1930. In nations with high 
levels of literacy, the gulf between the 
literate and illiterate is virtually erased. 
The population tends to be homogeneous 
with respect to educational level, and this 
should result in greater competition for 
non-manual jobs between sons of manual 
and non-manual fathers. In 1930, five of the 
thirteen nations for which we have mo- 
bility data had less than 95 per cent of 
adults classified as literate, but the dis- 
tribution is skewed and not amenable to 
product-moment correlation analysis with- 
out first transforming raw scores and add- 
ing additional indicators to build an index 
with a normal distribution. The T-scoring 
of literacy rates and the addition of three 
T-scored indicators of the “uses of literacy” 
allowed literacy to be retained in the index. 
One of these additional indicators, news- 
print consumption per capita, is a measure 
of intensity of mass-media usage within 
the nation. The greater the consumption 
of the printed word, the greater the indi- 
vidual’s exposure to the world around him. 
Mass-media exposure is viewed as stimulat- 
ing the sons of manual workers (farm and 
non-farm) to move up. The number of 
telephones and the volume of domestic 
mail per capita were also included in the 
index as indicators of the intensity of com- 
munication within the nation. The com- 
munications index measures the extent to 
which educational institutions within the 
nation had eliminated the traditional gap 
between literate and illiterate, and the 
degree to which nations varied in the ex- 
posure of their populations to stimuli that 
might dispose them to strive for high- 


. status jobs. 


8 United Nations, Demographic Yearbook (New 
York, various years). 
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III. RURAL BACKGROUND OF THE SONS OF 
MANUAL WORKERS 


Since it was not possible to separate 
precisely the sons of agricultural workers 
from other manual sons in five of the 
thirteen nations, we chose to include all 
thirteen nations in our first analysis and to 
group farm worker sons with urban 
manual sons.!? This has one further ad- 
vantage: we can test the hypothesis that 
the rural background of manual sons will 
be positively related to occupational in- 
heritance. 

We expect that the higher the proportion 
of sons reared in farm homes, the higher 
occupational inheritance will be. This 
expectation is based on the differential 
distribution of educational and cultural 
opportunities to rural and urban popula- 
tions.2° Urban sons grow up in an environ- 
ment in which educational opportunities 
are superior, and the skills necessary to 
move into non-manual jobs are more read- 
ily acquired. Also, the educational level of 
urban manual fathers will tend to be higher 
than that of rural fathers. Both the home 
environment and the environment outside 
the home should enable the son of the 
urban manual worker to compete for urban 
non-manual jobs more successfully than 
the son of a rural worker. 
` Our indicator of the rural composition 
of the population is the percentage of the 
sample of sons whose fathers are classified 
as agricultural workers; and, in the five 


2 Fox and Miller, “Economic, Political and Social 
Determinants of Mobility,” op. cit., also took this 
step to maximize the case base. 


See James S. Coleman et al., Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966). For urban and rural 
comparisons outside the United States, see A. L. 
Stinchcombe, “Economic Aspects of the Stratifica- 
tion Position of Farmers during Economic Devel- 
opment” (unpublished MS, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1963), Table 1. Stinchcombe uses data from 
UNESCO, Monographs on Fundamental Educa- 
tion, #6, Progress of Literacy in Various Coun- 
tries (Paris, 1953), and other sources. The literacy 
gap between rural and urban narrows as the level 
of economic development increases. 
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nations where we lack precise information 
differentiating rural and urban manual 
workers, we use the percentage of the male 


labor force in 1930 that was reported as 
employed in agriculture.” 


IV. FAMILY SIZE AND OCCUPATIONAL 
INHERITANCE 


Davis notes that children in small 
families have superior life chances. The 
child from the small family should, there- 
fore, tend to achieve a higher occupational 
status than the child from the large family, 
other things being equal. Recent empirical 
analysis of the occupational status of sons 
in relation to birth order and family size 
indicates that the oldest son has a better 
chance for high status than do the remain- 
ing sons,” and, in the United States, the 
sons from large families (four or more 
children) have poorer chances for mobility 
than the sons from smaller families—even 
after the occupational status of the father 
is controlled.” One would expect, therefore, 
that nations in which family size is large 
would tend to have high inheritance be- 
-cause the family size of low-status sons 
makes it difficult for them to take ad- 
vantage of educational and other oppor- 
tunities that lead to high status. 

Our indicator of family size is the Gross 
Reproduction Rate (GRR) for the na- 
tional population in the period from 1909 
to 1912.74 Although no rural-urban fertility 
breakdown is available for this early period, 
one suspects that the variance among the 
rural populations of these nations was much 
less than the variance among the urban 


= Data from International Labor Office, Year- 
book of Labor Statistics: 1941 (Montreal, 1942). 


2 Yasuda, op. cit, shows that older Japanese 
sons are more likely to be stable in the upper 
strata and upwardly mobile from the lower strata 
than are “all sons.” He does not, however, control 
for family size. This control was imposed in the 
work by Blau and Duncan (n. 23 below). 

2P, M, Blau and O. D. Duncan, “Some Pre- 
liminary Findings on Social Stratification in the 
United States,” Acta Sociologica, IX, Fasc. 1-2 
(1965), Table 5. 
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populations. The variation in the GRR is, 
therefore, seen as a better indicator of the 
national differences in urban family size 
than as an indicator of differences in rural 
fertility. To the extent that this is a valid 
inference, one would expect that the GRR 
would have a higher positive correlation 
with urban occupational inheritance than 
with the inheritance values for the total 
population, 

In our first analysis we take the level of 
occupational inheritance for all persons 
(urban and rural) and examine the result- 
ing correlation matrix. In a second study 
we analyze the variation in the level of 
inheritance in the non-farm population in 
various nations. Following these two dis- 
cussions we will probe for the more likely 


sources of unexplained variance and will 


consider several independent variables not 
included in our model, 


OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE IN THE 
POPULATION 


Our first analysis of occupational in- 
heritance includes as manual workers all 
fathers and all sons employed in agricul- 


**Datum for the United States is from W. H. 
Grabill et al, The Fertility of American Women 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), p. 39, 
and applies to 1910; Japan, from I. Taeuber, “Con- 
tinuities in the Declining Fertility of the Japanese,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXVIII 
(July, 1960), 266, and is for 1925. It is unlikely 
that the rate could have been higher in earlier years. 
(Taeuber reported 2.60—considerably higher than 
the 2.37 figure [the next highest] in Hungary in 
the 1909-12 period.) Data for all other nations 
are from United Nations, Population Bulletin of 
the United Nations, No. 7 (New York, 1963), pp. 
93-94, and are for the vears 1909-12, with the 
exception of Yugoslavia. The earliest datum for 
that nation is for 1920-24. Exact data for com- 
pleted fertility in early years are unavailable and 
the only alternative measure was the crude birth 
rate, a measure that is inferior to the one used 
here. A son born in 1910 would be forty-five years 
old in 1955. For mobility samples taken in the 
1950’s, some men would have been born prior to 
1910 and some after—a fact that aided our selec- 
tion of the 1909-12 interval. A man born in 1910 
would be twenty years old in 1930—the year for 
which we measured the level of technology and 
constructed our communications index. 
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ture as well as those in the urban working 
class. There are two strata: urban non- 
manual and all other workers. The in- 
heritance value for each of the fourfold 
tables (N = 13 nations) is correlated 
against each independent variable.?5 In 
Table 1 we note that the higher the level of 
communications, the lower the occupational 
inheritance (— .83),; while the correlation 
of energy consumption and inheritance is 
in the same direction but is considerably 
lower (— .74). The intercorrelation of .90 
between these two variables eliminates any 
possibility that the addition of information 
on energy consumption will aid in the pre- 
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For the thirteen nations, the GRR has 
a .62 correlation with total inheritance, but 
its intercorrelation of. — .68 and —..66 
with energy consumption and communica- 
tions and its .57 correlation with percent- 
age from rural homes eliminates it as an 
effective predictor of total inheritance 
values after we use either the communica- 
tions index or percentage from rural homes. 
However, we should note that our measure 


of family size precedes the measurement 


of communications by some twenty years, 
and the possibility that the fertility level 
in 1910 may have had some causal rela- 
tionship to the level of communications is 


TABLE 1 


MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
AND NATIONAL LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 


(N=13) 
Variables 2 3 4 5 Means S.D. 
1. Communications... .. TETTA .90 —.76 —.66 — 83 199.6 32.1 
2. Energy consumption. ... a...se aea fe ssns —.45 — .68 — .74 50.2 9.2 
3- Rural DOMES * 4:5 52a aaee 2 ata a sl ey boa wie x onl 57 82 49.2 11.1 
BGR Reis EEE ETA EAE EEN ESS SEEE ETETA 62 1.9 0.4 
3: Occupational inheritances... s esrsss s+ cwasunsPonetesaws eden ri oana 0.764 0.09 


Rss = .88. 8 weights = —.490.X1 and .448X3. 


diction of inheritance, once the relation- 
ship of communications to inheritance is 
taken into account. This does not mean 
that the level of energy consumption is 
unrelated to inheritance: both communica- 
tions and energy consumption are tightly 
related and both act to change the level of 
inheritance.76 


*See Table 3 for exact values of Q. When 
N = 13, product-moment correlations of .476 and 
.634 reach the .05 and .01 levels of significance. 
When N = 9, correlations of .582 and .750 are re- 
quired (see H. Walker and J. Lev, Statistical Infer- 
ence [New York: Henry Holt, 1953], p. 470). 


>In some correlation-regression studies it is pos- 
sible to specify which variables in the model should 
be given causal priority. When this is the case, the 
variance linked between an independent variable 
and the dependent variable (the zero-order correla- 
tion squared) is removed, and the remaining un- 
explained variance is then linked to a second 
independent variable with a lower causal priority, 
etc. This method has been called “forced regres- 


not too farfetched. Still, we have no con- 
vincing rationale that would allow us to 
enter the GRR first and assign all of the 
variance with total inheritance to it. We 
do not reject the hypothesis that family 


sion analysis” (see P. Cutright, “Inequality: A 
Cross National Analysis,” American Sociological 
Review, XXXII [August, 1967], for an illustra- 
tion). In the present case, however, we lack a 
theoretical rationale that would allow such use of 
the variables in our model, and the resulting selec- 
tion of independent variables is based on the cri- 
teria that the variable must add explained variance, 
the correlation must be in the predicted direction, 
and the “unimportant” variable’s relationship to | 
the “important” variables must be considered. It 
seems impossible to avoid such a “qualitative” 
analysis if absurd judgments are to be avoided. 
H. M. Blalock, Jr., “Correlated Independent Vari- 
ables: The Problem of Multicollinearity,” Social 
Forces, XLII (December, 1963), 233-37, suggests 
that, when independent variables are highly inter- 
correlated, the researcher may have to tolerate a 
certain amount of ambiguity. 
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size is related to the national level of occu- 
pational inheritance, but we can eliminate 
this variable as an important predictor 
once we have information about the level 
of communications and the rural composi- 
tion of the manual stratum. 

The correlation of the percentage of 
sons from rural homes is positively cor- 
related with inheritance (.82) and is nega- 
tively correlated with communications and 
energy consumption. The higher the level 
of communications, the lower the percent- 
age from rural homes; and the higher the 
percentage from rural homes, the higher 
the occupational inheritance. The multiple 
correlation using communications and per- 
centage from rural homes is .88, a modest 
improvement over the zero-order correla- 
tion of communications and inheritance. 
Communications and percentage from rural 
homes have 8 weights of — .490 and .448, 
respectively. Each variable contributes to 
an explanation of the variance, and, taken 
together, they account for 77 per cent of 
the variation in inheritance. We conclude 
that the level of communications and the 
rural composition of the manual stratum 
act powerfully, and in the expected direc- 
tion, to set the level of occupational in- 
heritance in this sample of nations. 

Our conclusion, however, is only tenta- 
tive, since one may ask whether the ob- 
served correlation of inheritance with com- 

munications is primarily a by-product of 
' the correlation between the percentage 
from rural homes and communications. Ac- 
cording to this view, the correlation of the 
percentage from rural homes is valid, while 
the other is spurious, The high level of 
inheritance in nations with large agricul- 
tural sectors comes simply from the fact 
that many rural sons stay-on the farm, 
thus inflating the level of inheritance in 
those nations; inheritance is not greatly 
affected by their low communications 
scores. If this view is correct, then we 
should find that the mobility of noh-farm 
sons is unrelated to the level of energy 
consumption, communications, and family 
size. A direct test is possible. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE OF 
NON-FARM SONS 


The level of occupational inheritance for 


non-farm sons was obtained for nine na- 


tions in which the sons of agricultural 


workers could be separated from the sons `` 


of other manual workers.2‘ We thereby 
remove the influence of rural inheritance 
and can see- whether the correlations for 
energy consumption, communications, fam- 
ily size, and urban occupational inheritance 
are similar to the correlations previously . 
reported for the total population. If these 
correlations do not remain significant, we 
would have to conclude that the hypothesis 
that occupational inheritance is a function 
of the size and mobility of the rural popu- 
lation (rather than a function of energy 
consumption, communications, and family 
size) would be sustained, © 

The correlations, however, support our 
original hypotheses. The level of inheritance 
and standard deviation of inheritance are 
lower for the non-farm population (see 
Tables 1 and 2), but the amount of vari- 
ance in non-farm inheritance explained by 
our independent variables is still significant. . 
For these nine nations, the higher the level 
of energy consumption and communica- 
tions, the lower the non-farm occupational 
inheritance. 

The GRR has the strongest correlation 
with non-farm inheritance (.74), and, 
given its — .68 correlation with communi- 
cations, the addition of information on the 
level of communications is of little value 
in explaining variance in non-farm inherit- 
ance. This does not mean that our measure 
of family size is the only factor to be con- 
sidered in explaining the variation in non- 


7 We include Great Britain because only 8 per 
cent of the sons could have come from rural homes, . 
and, given the similarity of rural and urban-manual 
upward rates in highly developed nations, it is 
doubtful that inheritance for the non-farm popula- 
tion in Great Britain is much different from in- 
heritance for the total population. We did not 
adjust the British estimate of non-farm inheritance. 
See Table 3 for differences in non-farm and total 
inheritance scores in the eight nations for which 
exact data were available. 
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farm inheritance,~but one should acknowl- 
edge that the GRR is a superior predictor 
‘and must be accorded a “place at the 
table” when one “seats” his independent 
variables. Together, communications and 
the GRR explain 59 per cent of the varia- 
tion, and they take 8 weights of — .320 
and .516, respectively.. | 
Also of interest is the fact that the cor- 
relation of percentage from rural homes 
with non-farm inheritance is only .58, and, 
given the correlations of —.79 between 
percentage from rural homes and communi- 
cations for these nine nations, the idea that 
a large agricultural population lowers non- 
farm inheritance (because, perhaps, rural- 
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facilitate and stimulate mobility, and to 
family size is now empirically demon- 
strated. l 

We have two additional questions to 
consider: (1) What other national char- 
acteristics may account for the remaining 
unexplained variance, and (2) what can 
an analysis of the likely sources of measure- 
ment error tell us about the unexplained 
variance and the errors of prediction for 
specific nations? 


OTHER INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


A test of the assumption that additional 
variables will increase the explained vari- 
ance is guided by Fox and Miller’s analy- 


TABLE 2 


MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
AND NON-FARM LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 


(V=9) 
Variables 2 3 4 Means S.D 
1, Communications. ...1......00c0eccceeeee ees 9 | —.69 | —.67 | 199.1 34.8 
2. Energy CONSUMPTION: 55a ses Seas eed oe eee leesceeeys — .67 — .66 51.9 10.5 
BGR Recs eet nak tenses E EE ETT ali eed alas TEA 74 1.9 0.4 
4. Urban occupational inheritance..............)... We ere eee 0.708 0.07 


Rais = .77. 6 weights = —.320X1 and .516Xs. 


to-urban migration should increase the 
mobility chances of non-farm-born sons) is 
rejected. (The correlation of percentage 
from rural homes and non-farm inheritance 
is .12, controlling for communications.) 
Existing mobility data do not allow us 
to develop a measure of the composition of 
the non-farm manual stratum (for example, 
the proportion of sons who had skilled or 
unskilled fathers), although we suspect 


‘that such a measure would increase the. 


amount of variance we could explain. An 
additional problem is that our measures of 
the independent variables apply to the 
total national population and not to the 
non-farm population alone. We conclude, 
nonetheless, that the hypothesis that the 
-level of non-farm occupational inheritance 
will be related to the level of technology, 
to the degree to which social institutions 


sis? of upward and downward rates. In 
addition to the 1950 measures of GNP per 
capita and school enrolment (indicators 


_ that are similar in content to our energy 


consumption and communication meas- 
sures), they used McClelland’s 1950 score 
on need for achievement, the percentage 
of the 1950 population in cities of 20,000 
or more, and the “political instability” in 
the post-World War I period scored as a 
dummy variable. Will the addition of these 
variables increase the explained. variance 
in inheritance? | 

Fox and Miller suggested that children 
in nations with high achievement stimuli 
would be more competitive, and mobility 
rates would be positively related to Mc- 
Clelland’s scores. Unfortunately, they used 


* See Fox and Miller, “Economic, Political and 
Social Determinants of Mobility,” op. cit. 
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1950 achievement scores, and although 
they found the expected association, there 
is no logical reason to think that the con- 
tent of a child’s school books could affect 
his father’s mobility. It is, however, reason- 
able that 1925 achievement levels could 
have an impact. Using the twelve nations 
studied by Fox and Miller (we omit Yugo- 
slavia), we found that 1925 achievement 
scores add nothing to the explained vari- 
ance in inheritance for the whole nation, 
regardless of whether one allows it to enter 
. first or in competition with communications 
and percentage from rural homes. We re- 
ject the hypothesis that this measure of 
achievement is related to occupational in- 
heritance.*® 

Using 1930 urbanization (percentage 
living in cities of 100,000 or more)?° for 
the same twelve nations, we found a cor- 
relation of about — .70 with inheritance; 
but urbanization was correlated at .69 with 
communications and — .82 with percentage 
from rural homes, while these independent 
variables were correlated at over .80 with 


* An alternative use of achievement motivation 
scores claims that the content of school books 
reflects the motivations in the minds of the older 
generation. Accordingly, the use of 1950 scores is 
legitimate. Achievement scores of 1950 have a cor- 
relation of .10 with inheritance, while 1925 achieve- 
ment scores have a correlation of —.13 with inher- 
itance. Also, 1925 and 1950 scores are unrelated 
(—.06), a fact that should be considered against 
the pattern of high intercorrelations between early 
and late measures of national economic, demo- 
graphic, and social indicators. 

If we accept Marsh’s (ep, cit.) argument that 
we should measure mobility corrected for struc- 
turally induced moves (i.e., pure mobility or what 
we call inheritance) to “get at” national differences 
in universalistic-achievement values, then we 
would expect that these achievement scores should 
have stronger correlations with our measure of 
inheritance than with measures of total mobility. 
There are, however, no significant differences in 
the correlations. Scores were taken from D. C. 
McClelland, Tke Achieving Society (Princeton, 
N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961), pp. 461-62. The 
score for Italy in 1925 was estimated from a 
scattergram of 1925 against 1950 achievement 
scores and was estimated to be equal to the 1925 
score for Japan. 
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inheritance. Urbanization adds nothing to 
the previously explained variance. It fails 
to add explained variance even if we do 
not include percentage from rural homes. 
While it is clear that nations high on energy 
consumption and communications also 
tend to be high on urbanization, the cor- 
relation of occupational inheritance with 
various measures of urbanization is always 
weaker than is the correlation of energy 
consumption and communications with in- 
heritance.*4 

A measure of the “representativeness” of 
national political structure that takes into 
account instability from 1928 to 1954% 


*°'Miller used 1950 urbanization based on the 
percentage of the population in cities of 20,000 or 
more, although he would have preferred a measure 
using population in cities of 100,000 or more. Al- 
though national differences exist in the definition 
of residents of cities of 100,000 or more (see Gibbs 
and Martin, op. cit., p. 675), we computed 1950 
data for cities of 100,000 or more, noted the .93 
correlation with 1950 data using 20,000 or more, 
and used the 100,000 measure. Our analysis of in- 
heritance used 1930 urbanization (100,000 popula- 
tion) data. 


% One could conceive of urbanization in terms 
like those we used for the percentage of rural sons, 
i.e., it is an indicator of the extent to which the 
urban population of the nation resides in large 
cities. If mobility is greater in the larger than the 
smaller cities, it might be useful. The data support- 
ing this assumption are not strong. N. R. Ramsøy, 
“Changes in Rates and Forms of Mobility,” in 
Smelser and Lipset (eds.), op. cit., p. 223, finds only 
negligible differences in Norwegian mobility among 
the capital city, smaller cities, suburbs, and in- 
dustrial villages; but the rates for mixed, farming, 
and fishing villages are lower than those for the 
first four types. 


%2 A detailec description of this measure is given 
in P. Cutright, “Political Structure, Economic De- 
velopment, and National Social Security Pro- 
grams,” American Journal of Sociology, LXX 
(March, 1965}, 549-50. Most of the weight in the 
index comes from the characteristics of the nation’s 
parliament ard the type of chief executive. For 
example, for each year that the nation’s lower or 
only chamber of the national parliament had 
minority party representation of at least 30 per 
cent (through competitive elections), the nation 
received two points. If the minority party had less 
than 20 per cent of the seats, the nation received 
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was correlated at — .73 with inheritance 


for all thirteen nations, but inclusion of > 


this variable with percentage from rural 
homes and with the communications mdex 
adds nothing to the explained variance of 
inheritance. We note that our political 
measure is correlated at .78 with com- 
munications and — .62 with percentage 
from rural homes.%? Unless the political 
measure is entered first, it is of little aid 
in predicting inheritance; and we lack a 
theoretical rationale that would justify 
placing it in a causal chain prior to our 
other independent variables. We reject the 
hypothesis that the degree of stability, or 
the representativeness of political struc- 
tures, has an important independent impact 
on occupational inheritance. 


MEASUREMENT ERROR, UNEXPLAINED VARI- 
ANCE, AND CULTURAL VALUES 


We have explained the bulk of the vari- 
ance in inheritance without the use of di- 
rect measures of universalistic-achievement 
values. Sociologists who are appalled by 
our lack of attention to this “independent 
variable?” may assume that if such a 
measure were available it would be highly 
correlated with the independent variables 
for which we do have measures, or they 
might assume (and this would be, I think, 


only one point. If there was no parliament, it re- 
ceived no points. If the chief executive was selected 
by a party or by parliament or was directly elected 
by the people under conditions indicating a free 
and competitive party system, the nation received 
an additional one and one-half points, while if it 
had a junta it received only one-half point. No 
points were given if the nation was occupied by a 
foreign power during a given year. Several addi- 
tional gradations in scoring the parliament and 
chief executive are outlined in Cutright, ibid. The 
total raw scores for Communist and non-Commu- 
nist nations during 1928-54 were cumulated and 
correlated against inheritance scores. 


% It is worth noting that these correlations are 
very similar to those reported for a larger sample 
(N = 77) of nations (see P. Cutright, “National 
Political Development,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVIII [April, 1963], 259). 


more reasonable) that some part of the 
variation explained by our indicators might 
be attributed to variation in cultural values. 
Although our analysis of achievement mo- 
tivation scores does not give much comfort 
to either of the above positions, one might 
apply a case-study analysis under the as- 
sumption that the direction and size of the 
errors of prediction (reported below in 
Table 3) would indicate that a particular 
nation has more or less occupational in- 
heritance than it was “expected” to have, 
based on the information put into the 
regression equation. The analyst might 
then find some data that would indicate 
that an error for a given nation could be 
“explained” by his case material. For ex- 
ample, the higher-than-expected inheritance 
values in West Germany and Italy could 
be “explained” by case materials that re- 
port high levels of authoritarianism in 
German and Italian families.34 One could 
then ascribe to the errors of prediction 
meanings that would support his hypothesis 
that family structure has an impact on 
mobility. This is an exceedingly hazardous 
venture, and before one overinterprets the 
errors of prediction, he must consider that 
these errors may arise from sources that 
are not at all-related to variations in 
family structure or to cultural values among 
nations. 

Measurement errors may arise from un- 


"See G. Elder, Jr, “Family Structure and Ed- 
ucational Attainment,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXX (February, 1965), 81-96; and G. 
Elder, Jr., “Role Relations, Sociocultural Envi- 
ronments, and Autocratic Family Ideology,” So- 
ciometry, XXVIII (June, 1965), 173-96. Elder 
documents a relation between the type of parent- 
child relationship (reported to the interviewer by 
the adult respondent) and the respondent’s level 
of education. But the level of authoritarianism in 
societies seems also to vary with our communica- 
tions index, energy consumption, percentage from 
rural homes, and family size. This indicates that 
parent-child relationships might be an important 
variable for further research, especially when the 
individual is the unit of analysis; but its utility 
in adding explained variance to national rates is, 
at the same time, dubious, 
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reliable and invalid measures: of the in- 
dependent or dependent variables. These 
errors, typically, will lower the explained 
variance.2* Application of a linear statis- 
tical model to data that are, in fact, cur- 
vilinear will also reduce correlations. 

The hypothesis that the data are cur- 
vilinear may be checked by examining the 
errors of prediction. A scattergram plotting 
actual and predicted values for inheritance 
does not indicate that a curvilinear analysis 
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find “tipping points” near either extreme. 
This is true for both non-farm inheritance 
and total inheritance. 

Table 3 shows the observed values of 
occupational inheritance for the total 
sample of sons in thirteen nations and the 
observed non-farm inheritance for nine 
nations, The nations are ordered by the 
level of total occupational inheritance. The 
observed inheritance value for all adults in 
Hungary was .904. The value predicted 


TABLE 3* 


OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE: TOTAL 
AND NON-FARM POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 


NonN-FARM POPULATION 


NATION 
Observed Error of Observed Error of 
0 Prediction Q Prediction 

PIU SAR ick cies faces at .904 .062 183 .008 
PGA > oes ney nchasteces 883 .047 SNA ote naa at 
HAY vousaslge ciate, .878 .033 825 .057 
Yugoslavia.. .. s.. sa.. .846 — „069 122 — „067 
West Germany........ 777 .075 . 762 .069 
JANI cade cece ton ke . 168 — 026 NAS Feriene 
Enae o PERSE EEE .759 — 002 .668 .022 
Sweden... ......6.00 735 ~~ 015 .681 ~- 005 
INGEWAY so lanson (es .709 --- 043 .698 —~ „001 
Denmark..........4.. .689 ~~ 036 INAS peo baawe ee 
United States......... .685 .005 .621 = 049 
Netherlands.......... .684 015 NA doen cies 
Great Britain......... .614 — 017 .614 ~~ 032 





* NA = not available. The non-farm estimate for Great Britain is the same as the 
national figure and may be slightly higher than the true non-farm value. Prediction 
eqhations for the total population (W = 13) used communications and percentage from 
rural homes, and the equation for the non-farm population (VW = 9) used communications 


and the GRR. 


would improve correlation. Further, a log. 
transformation of Q-values (to compress 
the upper end of the distribution) does not 
result in a meaningful change in the zero- 
order correlation, multiple correlation, or 
B weights reported in Tables 1 and 2. One 
implication of this finding is that, for the 
nations studied, the pattern of decreasing 
inheritance with a declining agricultural 
sector, smaller family size, and increasing 
communications levels is linear; we do not 


See M. Ezekiel and K. Fox, Methods of Cor- 
relation and Regression Analysis (3d ed.; New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959), pp. 312-14, for 
discussion. 


from the regression equation using com- 
munications and percentage from rural 
homes was .842, with a resulting error of 
prediction of. .062. The actual value of 
inheritance in Hungary was .062 higher 
than predicted. Positive errors of predic- 
tion indicate higher inheritance than pre- 
dicted, while negative errors indicate lower 
inheritance than predicted. Before we apply 
a too literal interpretation to these errors, 
we must ask whether they are related to 
likely sources of measurement error. 
There are errors and ambiguities in the 
measurement of both the dependent and 
independent variables. Consider the rela- 
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tionship of the time of measurement of the 
dependent variable to the time the inde- 
pendent variables were measured. Energy 
consumption, for example, was measured 
in 1929, while the mobility samples were 
taken between 1949 and 1963. Elapsed 
time varies between twenty and thirty-four 
years; so, too, for the elapsed time using 
the communications index and the GRR. 
The percentage of sons from rural homes 
is adjusted to the date the sample was 
drawn in eight nations, but it is estimated 
from the 1930 male labor force for the 
other five nations. 

The elapsed-time problem is compound- 
ed by the possibility that true comparabil- 
ity across nations may be lost because mo- 
bility is measured at different times. A 
systematic check on the direction of errors 
as related to the date of the sample meas- 
uring mobility can be made. We would ex- 
pect that nations measured early in the 
time period would have higher inheritance 
than predicted and that those measured 
within the extreme dates would be unbi- 
ased, while those measured late would have 
lower inheritance than predicted. The mean 
net error of prediction of total inheritance 
for the four nations measured from 1949 
to 1952 was .019 higher than predicted: 
the mean net error of the five nations meas- 
ured between 1953 and 1955 was —.001; 
while the mean net error of the four na- 
tions measured after 1956 was — .016. The 
errors of prediction for non-farm inher- 
itance show the same patterns: the five 
nations measured before 1956 have a mean 
net error of .012, and the four nations 
measured after 1956 have a mean net error 
of — .015. We conclude that nations meas- 
ured soon after the end of World War II 
would probably have lower inheritance val- 
ues if they were measured in, say, 1960, 
while those nations measured around 1960 
would have higher inheritance values had 
they been measured around 1950. This in- 
terpretation is consistent with the correla- 
tion analysis reported above: we should ez- 
pect the level of inheritance within nations 
to decline with increasing development. 


Unfortunately, a systematic examination 
of other sources of measurement error is not 
possible, since many of the studies we have 
used were not specifically designed to meas- 
ure occupational mobility, and even those 
that were, reported only scattered facts 
that could be used in looking for measure- 
ment bias. Even the ages of the people in- 
terviewed are not available for several na- 
tions. However, it is worthwhile to examine 
certain characteristics of the samples that 
are reported in some detail.36 

Sample size, especially in the non-manu- 
al stratum, is critical for both Norway and 
Italy (there were only 147 and 209 sons, 
respectively, of non-manual fathers), and 
the reliability of national estimates based 
on these (or even larger) figures should be 
questioned, regardless of the adequacy of 
sampling procedures or total sample size. 
Although inheritance is probably less sensi- 
tive to stratum sample size than are up- 
ward or downward rates, we note that both 
Norway and Italy have sizable errors of 
prediction. A related problem is the unrep- 
resentative nature of sample respondents 
within manual and non-manual strata. For 
example, if the sons of the urban manual 
workers in the sample tend to be at a high- 
er level than is true for the nation as a 
whole (this is the case in Yugoslavia) ,3” 
then sample inheritance will be lower than 
the true national figure.88 In such a case 
the regression equation should yield a pre- 
dicted inheritance value higher than the 
observed sample inheritance value, and the 
error of prediction would show, for exam- 
ple, Yugoslavia with lower-than-predicted 


SI am aware that what follows is, in part, ex 
post facto. 


See Milic, op. cit., pp. 117-19. 


*¥Fox and Miller, “Occupational Stratification 
and Mobility: Intra-Country Variations,” op. cit., 
demonstrate that sons of higher-status urban 
manual workers are more likely than sons of lower- 
status urban manual workers to become non- 
manual workers. We have already noted that agri- 
cultural workers are less likely than urban manual 
workers to become urban non-manual workers, 
although the size of this difference is small in some 
developed nations, 
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inheritance. Sample inheritance in Yugo- 
slavia is lower than predicted. This error 
will arise in cases where sample inheritance 
is lower than the true inheritance value. 
Similarly, if small villages are underrepre- 
sented, then sample inheritance will be low- 
er than a national census would reveal. It 
seems very likely that if the large and 
carefully drawn Yugoslavian sample suf- 
fers from these problems, then several of 
the other studies must be similarly afflicted. 

The largest error of prediction is found 
in West Germany.°®® Does this tell us that 
West Germany has lower universalistic- 
achievement values or a more rigid class 
structure than other nations, given its level 
of technology, communications, family size, 
and rural population? Although the sample 
we used to represent West Germany is 
large, it may suffer from biasing factors not 
present in other national samples. For ex- 
ample, less than half of the respondents in 
the German sample were men because, typ- 
ically, women were often asked to report 
their husbands’ jobs and also to report the 
occupations of their husbands’ fathers. One 
must wonder whether ignorance or distor- 
tion of information may result in an artifi- 
cially high rate of inheritance. Further- 
more, some 20 per cent of the German sam- 
ple was composed of refugees, and these 
persons experienced lower upward mobility 
than those of the indigenous population. 
Also, a higher proportion of the German 
sample than other national samples is com- 
posed of men under twenty or over sixty 
years of age, and these two groups have low 
mobility rates in comparison with the re- 
maining age groups. Finally, three inde- 
pendent, but smaller, surveys of the West 
German population all have reported high- 
er mobility than that reported by the study 
we used.*° We are reluctant, in the face of 
this information, to argue that the West 
German error of prediction is much more 
than an error of measurement of the de- 


See Janowitz, of. cit. 
1 See Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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pendent variable or a matter of any other 
transitory peculiarities of the German case. 

In Finland the sons reported their own 
occupations but were asked whether their 
fathers were members of the “working 
class,” “white collar class,” or were farm- 
ers. Inspection of the resulting table shows 
that many sons of farmers reported their 
fathers to be members of the “working 
class,” but it is impossible to determine 
other errors of measurement resulting from 
the way the question about the father’s oc- 
cupation was worded. Finally, one may 
note that both males and females are in- 
cluded in the Hungarian and Yugoslavian 
samples, and the large number of unpaid 
female family workers in the economically 
active labor force must yield a mobility 
measure that is not strictly comparable 
with that of other nations.* 

Measurement error also applies to the 
independent variables. We will omit de- 
tailed examination of this problem, since 
we believe that it is less severe than are the 
measurement problems related to the de- 
pendent variable, and estimates of the de- 
gree of error in our independent variables 
are available elsewhere.** 


“We checked sample representativeness against 
the census report on the proportion of the labor 
force in agriculture for the eight nations with farm 
sons reported separately. The difference between 
the census and the sample report was no larger than 
+3 per cent. 


€ B, Russett et al, World Handbook of Political 
and Social Indicators (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1964), discuss the amount of 
error in indicators such as the percentage of labor 
force in agriculture. Russett notes (p. 175) that 
“it is highly probable that the percentages given 
are comparable with a range of + 10% for the 
advanced countries and + 15% for the under- 
developed states.” A developed nation reporting 
40 per cent in the agricultural labor force may then 
be thought of as actually having between 36 and 
44 per cent in agriculture. Applying either of 
these alternative values to the prediction equation 
will obviously change our predicted value for inher- 
itance and, therefore, will change the error of pre- 
diction. We do not know whether the errors of 
measurement of the independent variables for a 
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‘* We conclude, first, that the addition of 
‘independent variables which are themselves 
related to economic and social develop- 
ment will not significantly increase the ex- 
plained variance, but improvements in the 
measurement of our independent, and es- 
_ pecially the dependent, variables would 
lead to a larger proportion of explained 
variance. Second, the use of errors of pre- 
diction to measure universalistic-achieve- 
ment mobility values among nations (or 
as indicators of “excess” rigidity or open- 
ness in the class structure) is invalid. 


CONCLUSION 


A discussion of various measures of in- 
tergenerational mobility led to the selection 
of Yule’s Q as a measure that would re- 
move the effects of structural shifts in the 
demand for different classes of workers be- 
tween generations and would allow us to 
compare the level of occupational inherit- 
ance or pure mobility among thirteen na- 
tions. 

We hypothesized that nations with high 
levels of technology, a prevalence of small 
families, a small agricultural labor force, 
and social and economic structures that 
stimulate and facilitate selection by talent 
would have low levels of inheritance. These 
hypotheses were supported by a correlation 
analysis, When we tested an alternative ex- 
planation of our findings (that our corre- 
lations were spurious because of the associ- 
ation of the size and mobility of the agri- 
cultural labor force with our independent 
and dependent variables), we found that 
the correlations remained significant with 
the level of inheritance in the non-farm 
population. High levels of development and 
the prevalence of smaller families tend to 


given nation are random or systematic. Also, it is 
likely that measurement error may be larger for the 
1930 measures used here than for the 1950 data 
discussed by Russett. See United Nations, Popula- 
tion Bulletin of the United Nations, op. cit. (n: 24 
above), for discussion of the reliability of GRR. 
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equalize the opportunities for upward mo- 
bility of rural and urban sons. 

Further analysis included measures of 
achievement motivation, urbanization, and 
political stability and structures. None of 
these variables added to the previously ex- 
plained variance in inheritance. 

A discussion of measurement errors al- 
lowed us to conclude that some sizable por- 
tion of the unexplained variance would be 
eliminated if the nations were all measured 
at the same time, if data collection proce- 
dures were standardized, and if the sample 
estimates of mobility were valid measures 
of the actual national condition. Measure- 
ment error in the independent variables 
also contributes to the unexplained vari- 
ance. 

In spite of the measurement problems, 
the powerful correlations between measures 
commonly used to gauge fertility and eco- 
nomic and social development and our 
measure of inheritance lend strong empiri- 
cal support to the theoretical statement by 
Davis. If one wants to think in terms of a 
measure of total mobility (percentage of 
sons not in their fathers’ strata) not cor- 
rected for structural change, an analysis 
has found that this measure and our in- 
heritance values for the total population 
(N = 13) correlate at — .96; therefore, 
the correlations of our independent varia- 
bles with total mobility are nearly identical 
to those correlations with inheritance that 
are reported in this paper. The correction 
for structural change does not radically 
alter the way we would rank-order the na- 
tions. This finding also applies to measures 
of non-farm inheritance, where we found a 
correlation of — .86 between non-farm in- 
heritance and non-farm total mobility.* 


“The similarity in total mobility rates should 
not obscure real differences in the level of pure 
mobility, i.e., occupational inheritance. For exam- 
ple, 31 per cent of all the non-farm sons in the 
Swedish and British samples were mobile, but 
nearly one-half of the Swedes were mobile because 
of structural shifts, while none of the British men 
had this factor operating for them. The percentage 
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This indicates that the effect of structural 
change is rather steady for most of the na- 
tions in this sample, and our conclusions 
stating that occupational inheritance is 
largely a function of demographic, econom- 
ic, and social factors can be expanded to a 


of Swedes in the “pure” mobility type was 15.5 
compared to the British figure of 31.1 per cent. 
The lower Q-value in Great Britain reflects this 
difference. It is obvious that with a non-farm sam- 
ple size of 6,542 and 3,498 in the Swedish and 
British cases, respectively, the percentage difference 
in pure mobility is significant. The —.86 correla- 
tion between non-farm total mobility and non- 
farm inheritance values should not, therefore, be 
interpreted as evidence that either statistic will 
yield an identical rank order. 
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conclusion that variation in the level of 
total mobility is also related, in much the 
same manner, to these same independent 
variables. The conclusion of earlier schol- 
ars that “mobility” does not vary among 
industrialized nations should, therefore, be 
amended as follows: If nations differ in 
their levels of development, we can be fair- 
ly confident that their levels of occupation- 
al inheritance and total mobility will also 
vary. This conclusion applies to measures 
of intergenerational occupational inherit- 
ance and total mobility for the national 
population and for the non-farm popula- 
tion as well. 
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Communication, Creativity, and Problem-solving Ability of 
Middle- and Working-Class Families in Three Societies’ 


Murray A. Straus 


“ABSTRACT 


Data on ability to solve a laboratory problem are reported for samples of middle- and 
working-class families in Bombay, India; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. In all three samples, working-class family groups were less successful in solving the 
problem than middle-class families. In Bombay the differences were so great they could not 
be encompassed within the same measurement procedures. Tests of three factors which 
could account for the lower problem-solving ability of the working-class samples are also 
presented. A “differential motivation” theory was tested by means of an index of the effort 
expended in the task. The results show no social class difference. Tests of a “communication 
block” and a “cognitive style” theory revealed large social class differences in volume of 
intrafamily communication and in creativity. It is concluded that the differences in problem- 
solving ability, as well as restricted working-class communication and creativity (which 
appear partly to explain the differences in problem-solving ability) are similar in all three 
societies, despite vast differences in culture. However, the more urbanized and industrialized 


the society, the smaller the social class differences. 


One of the most crucial phenomena for 
the analyst of social class is variation in 
family organization. Such data can help us 
to go beyond mere categorization of class 
differences to an understanding of at least 
one set of factors which establish and main- 
tain the boundaries between social strata. 


2 Revision of a paper read at the 1966 meeting of 
the American Sociological Association. Financial 
support for this research was provided by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the University of Min- 
nesota Graduate School, and the United States 
Educational Foundation in India. 

Among the many individuals and organizations 
to whom I wish to express appreciation are Cecilia 
E. Sudia, who was co-investigator during the 
development of the research procedures and during 
the testing of the Minneapolis sample; Howard R. 
Stanton and Carlos Albizu-Miranda of the Social 
Science Program, Puerto Rico Department of 
Health, under whose auspices the San Juan sample 
was studied; and Professor K. M. Kapadia and the 
faculty of the Department of Sociology, University 
of Bombay, under whose auspices the Bombay 
sample was studied. I am indebted to the teachers 
and principals whose co-operation in administering 
the sample selection questionnaire was crucial, but 
whom I cannot identify here, since to do so would 
endanger the anonymity of our respondents. 

I also wish to express appreciation to the able 
group of research assistants who staffed the various 


This paper tests the assumption that one 
of these factors underlying many other 
social class differences is the ability of the 
family groups to deal with the kind of novel 
and problematic situations characteristic of 
a rapidly changing urban-industrial society. 

A second assumption is that the social 


studies: The head research assistants, who played 
a very large role in the success of the Bombay and 
San Juan studies and who also recorded the crea- 
tivity protocols, were Sitaram P. Punalekar and Eu- 
daldo Baez-Galib. In Minneapolis, Sheldon Schnei- 
der served as experimenter and recorded the cre- 
ativity protocols. The signal lights were operated 
by Jacqueline H. Straus (Bombay and San Juan), 
Elba Rivera (San Juan), and Anne-Marie Hare 
(Minneapolis). The power and support score ob- 
servers were Achala H. Karnik and Sharayu Mhatre 
(Bombay), Bruce Lerner and William Makela 
(Minneapolis), H. Scott Cook, and Maressa and 
Roberto Rodriguez (San Juan). Data processing 
was carried out with the aid of Monte R. Blair, 
Wesley Burr, Fraine E. Whitney, Larry Kaplan, 
Ray Oldenburg, and Jacqueline H. Straus. 

Finally, I wish to express appreciation to those 
whose comments and suggestions aided in the de- 
velopment of this research and in revision of the 
paper, particularly: Dana H. Bramel, Reuben L. 
Hill, Harvey Farberman, George Levinger, Fred L. 
Strodtbeck, Guy E. Swanson, Ben Willerman, and 
Irving Tallman. 
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organization of working-class families rep- 
resents a partly dysfunctional response to 
certain structural pressures, such as unem- 
ployment and overcrowding. The patterns 
of organization developed in response to 
these pressures are reasonable adaptations 
to the immediate pressures, but these same 
organizational patterns are also assumed to 
be responsible for some of the difficulties 
experienced by working-class families in 
adapting to social change. 

The larger study from which this analysis 
is drawn was designed to test the latter 
assumption with a number of different 
family organization variables. This paper 
presents data on only one of these family 
organization § variables—communication. 
The paper is primarily focused on an em- 
pirical test of the first assumption: that 
there are large social class differences in 
the ability of family groups to deal with 
novel problem situations. Consequently, 
the first hypothesis tested is that working- 
class families have a lower ability to solve 
a laboratory problem than middle-class 
families. It should be noted, however, that 
confirmation of this hypothesis provides 
evidence in favor of the assumptions on 
which it was based only to the extent that 
ability to cope with the laboratory problem 
reflects the ability of the family to deal with 
at least certain classes of natural setting 
problems.? 

Assuming that the hypothesized differ- 

? For a discussion of the validity of the measure- 
ments obtained by means of performance in this 
task see Murray A. Straus, “Methodology of a 
Laboratory Experimental Study of Families in 
Three Societies,’ Yearbook of the Internationa 
Sociological Associations (in press); Murray A. 
Straus and Irving Tallman, “SIMFAM: A Tech- 
nique for Observational Measurement and Experi- 
mental Study of Families’ (mimeographed paper 
available on request) ; and Murray A. Straus, “The 
Influence of Sex of Child and Social Class on In- 
strumental and Expressive Family Roles in a Lab- 
oratory Setting,” Sociology and Social Research, 
LII (October, 1967), 7-21. Two 16-mm. sound 
films are also available. The first is a verbatim film 
record of a family going through the experiment. 
The “Family Crisis Periods” is a film of a tele- 


vision broadcast explaining the research and in- 
cluding excerpts from the first film. 
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ences in group problem-solving ability do 
in fact exist, what accounts for these differ- 
ences? The issue is extremely complex, and 
undoubtedly many factors are at work, in- 
cluding individual differences in intellectual 
capacity. Without denying the existence of 
other factors, the present investigation was 
designed to test the hypothesis that one of 
the factors accounting for social class differ- 
ences in family problem-solving ability is 
to be found in patterns of communication. 
This hypothesis is based on the assumption 
that group problem solving is impeded if 
members of the group lack the communica- 
tive skills to share items of information 
needed for the solution, or if the organiza- 
tion of the group inhibits such communica- 
tion.® 


* Robert O. Blood and Donald M. Wolfe, Hus- 
bands and Wives (New York: Free Press, 1960); 
Ray L. Birdwhistell, “An Approach to Communica- 
tion,” Family Process, I (September, 1962), 194-201; 
D. Cartwright and A. Zander (eds.), Group Dynam- 
tes: Research and Theory (Evanston, Hl.: Row, 
Peterson, 1960); Barry E. Collins and Harold 
Guetzkow, A Social Psychology of Group Processes 
for Decision-making (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964); Nathan B. Epstein and William A. 
Westley, “Patterns of Intra-familial Communica- 
tion,” Psychiatric Research Reports, Vol. XI (De- 
cember, 1959); Bernard Farber and William C. 
Jenne, “Family Organization and Parent-Child 
Communication: Parents and Siblings of a Re- 
tarded Child,” Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child, Development, Vol. XXVIII, Serial 
No. 91 (1963); A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, 
and Robert F. Bales, Smell Groups: Studies in 
Social Interaction: (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1955); Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, and 
Kurt Back, The Family and Population Control 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1959); G. Karlsson, Adaptability and Communica- 
tion in Marriage: A Swedish Prediction Study of 
Marital Satisfaction (Uppsala: Almqvist and Wik- 
sells, 1951); Basil Bernstein, “Language and Social 
Class,” British Journal of Sociology, II (1960), 
271-76; Basil Bernstein, “Social Class and Linguis- 
tic Development: A Theory of Social Learning,” 
in A. H. Halsey (ed.), Education, Economy and 
Society (New York: Free Press, 1961); E. P. Hol- 
lander, Leaders, Groups and Influence (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964}; Mirra Komarov- 
sky, Blue-Collar Marriage (New York: Random 
House, 1964); Lee Rainwater, Family Design: 
Marital Sexuality, Family Size, and Contraception 


COMMUNICATION, CREATIVITY, AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 


After examining the communicative pat- 
terns needed for effective group action, 
the paper next considers the content to be 
communicated. Specifically, it is assumed 
that the solution of novel problems de- 
mands a flow of ideas to be tried as possi- 
ble solutions—a variable which will be 
termed “creativity” in this paper. Further- 
more, because of their poorer education and 
less varied life experiences, it is assumed 
that working-class persons have had less 
opportunity to develop the mental flexi- 
bility needed for this type of creativity. 
Consequently, a third hypothesis tested in 
this research predicted lower creativity 
scores for the working-class sample. 

A final major assumption to be examined 
in this paper is Inkeles’ “Industrial Man” 
theory which holds that, irrespective of 
culture, urban-industrial societies pose a 
similar set of adaptive problems for their 
members and provide a similar set of re- 
sources for meeting these problems. Con- 
sequently, despite differences due to the 
unique features of each culture, the struc- 
tural pressures impinging on the working 
class (such as lack of privacy, and insuffi- 
cient resources to make planning a mean- 
ingful act) result in a similar set of social 
class differences in all urban-industrial so- 
cieties.* To test this hypothesis, the re- 
search was replicated in Bombay, India; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. These three societies were 
chosen in part on the basis of prior famili- 
arity and convenience but primarily be- 


(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965); Leonard 
Schatzman and Anselm Strauss, “Social Class and 
Modes of Communication,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LX (January, 1955), 329-38; E. H. 
Schein, “Interpersonal Communication, Group 
Solidarity, and Social Influence,” Soczometry, 
XXII (1960), 148-61; R. C. Ziller, “Communi- 
cation Restraints, Group Flexibility, and Group 
Confidence,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XLII 
(1958), 346-52, 


*See Alex Inkeles, “Industrial Man: The Re- 
lation of Status to Experience, Perception and 
Value,” American Journal of Sociology, LXVI 
(July, 1960), 1-31. 
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cause the extreme cultural contrasts which 
they present make possible a stringent test 
of this hypothesis. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


Sample-To be included in the work- 
ing-class, a child had to have a father en- 
gaged in manual work.® In Minneapolis, 64 
per cent of the eligible families who were 
asked to participate did so. In San Juan 88 
per cent co-operation was secured, and in 
Bombay the figure was 93 per cent.® The 


The number of other children in the family 
was not used as a selection criterion, nor was the 
legal status of the union. It should be noted that 
the requirement of a natural child of at least 
twelve years of age undoubtedly produced an 
atypical working-class sample. This is because of 
the instability characteristic of slum families every- 
where. See Straus, op. cit., for further details on 
the sampling procedures. 


°The unusually high rate of participation in 
the Bombay experiment is probably due to a num- 
ber of factors. First, the research was conducted 
at a more leisurely and careful pace, since it was 
my main responsibility for an entire academic 
year. Second, the head research assistant on the 
project, who had the responsibility of contacting 
all the families, was a person of unusual ability 
in establishing rapport with families of all social 
levels. Third, I was aided by the tradition of 
hospitality which is so marked in many Eastern 
cultures. The people of India, even more than those 
of European cultures, want to make a good im- 
pression on foreigners and to assist them in the 
task which brought them to their country. 

Even the Minneapolis co-operation rate, al- 
though lower than hoped for, represents a sub- 
stantial success because of the difficulty which is 
assumed to be present in getting a family group 
to come to a laboratory for research. The payment 
of $10 or Rs. 10 undoubtedly contributed to this 
success, especially for the working-class families. 
Perhaps also important was the use of the child 
as the unit for sample selection, since many parents 
will take part in activities which they would other- 
wise avoid if the activity is concerned with, or for, 
the welfare of their children. Finally, the personal 
calls for appointments probably played a part. The 
importance of personal calls is further suggested by 
the fact that the lowest rate of participation oc- 
curred in the city where telephone calls rather than 
personal visits were used to make the initial ap- 
pointment, and the families were left to come to 
the laboratory on their own. In San Juan and 
Bombay, on the other hand, an assistant called for 
and brought each family to the laboratory. 
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sample sizes are Bombay 64, Minneapolis 
64, and San Juan 45. 

The study was conducted in a university 
small-groups laboratory in Minneapolis, 
and in a room of the Puerto Rico Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Center in San Juan. In 
Bombay rooms in a neighborhood school 
and in a municipal recreation center were 
used. Except for the light operator, all 
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staff with whom the family interacted in 
San Juan and Bombay spoke the native 
language. 

Task-—The problem presented to the 
family was a puzzle in the form of a game 
played with pushers and balls. This task 
is a greatly simplified version of procedures 
first developed by Swanson and later modi- 
fied by Hamblin.” The choice of this task 

7 Robert L. Hamblin, “Group Integration during 
a Crisis,” Human Relations, XI (1958), 57-76; 
Robert L. Hamblin, “Leadership and Crisis,” 
Sociomeiry, XXI (December, 1958), 322-35; and 
Guy E. Swanson, “A Preliminary Laboratory 
Study of the Acting Crowd,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XVIII (October, 1953), 522-33, 
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was is part based on the assumption that 
the lower-class persons “do not verbalize 
well in response to words alone,”® or, as 
Miller and Swanson put it, the lower-class 
person tends to think and learn in a physi- 
cal or motoric fashion. “Such people can 
think through a problem only if they can 
work on it with their hands. Unless they 
can manipulate objects physically they 
cannot perform adequately.” It was hoped 
that a task which involved physical ma- 
nipulation of objects would allow for such 
motoric thinking. 

It is difficult to describe adequately this 
task and the associated observational and 
scoring procedures within the space limita- 
tions of this article. Consequently, a meth- 
odological paper has been prepared for 
those needing such information.° How- 
ever, it is hoped that the partial descrip- 
tion which follows will be sufficient for pur- 
poses of understanding the findings. 

The game was played on a court about 
9 X 12 feet marked on the floor, with two 
target boards at the front, as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Also at the front of the room were 
three pairs of red and green lights, There 
was one pair of lights for each member of 
the family, and a blackboard to post scores 
after each period of play. Each family was 
told that the problem was to figure out 
how to play the game, The instructions 
given were ambiguous and designed to em- 
phasize speed in performance and the need 
to play as a team. There were eight three- 
minute play periods. The family’s task was 
to infer the rules of the game with the aid 
of green lights flashed for correct, and red 
lights for incorrect, moves and to use this 


8 See Frank Riessman, The Culturally Detrived 
Child (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), especially 
p. 77. 


°? Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, Inner 
Conflict and Defense (New York: Holt, Rinekart & 
Winston, 1960). See also J. McV. Hunt, Intelligence 
and Experience (New York: Ronald Press, 1961); 
and papers on preschool enrichment programs in 
the Merrill Palmer Quarteriy, Vol. X, No. 3 (July, 
1964), all of which deal with this issue. 


” Straus and Tallman, op. cit. 
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information to exceed the average of “other 
families who have played this game.” 

Reaction to the task.—The middle-class 
families in Minneapolis and San Juan al- 
most immediately become engrossed in the 
game and appeared to enjoy the experience 
from the start. There seemed to be a con- 
siderable feeling of accomplishment in 
solving the experimental problem (figuring 
out the rules of the game from the light sig- 
nals). In fact, a number of families wanted 
to continue after the experiment was over, 
and others suggested that the game be mar- 
keted commercially. 

However, the first working-class family 
tested seemed initially to be anxious and 
frightened by the laboratory setting, al- 
though once the game started they too be- 
came absorbed in it. To reduce this initial 
anxiety, the following steps were subse- 
quently taken: the staff wore sports clothes, 
the subjects were met at the building en- 
trance, coffee or soft drinks were served 
prior to the experiment, the instructions 
were simplified, and what can be called the 
“bumbling experimenter role” was played. 
This involved getting slightly tangled in 
the tape used to mark off the playing court 
and asking the subjects to help put down 
the tape. These maneuvers appeared suc- 
cessful in reducing the social distance be- 
tween experimenter and families and in 
making them feel more at ease. Once the 
game started, almost all families in all 
groups appeared to enjoy the game and at 
the same time to have become involved in 
the objective of learning the rules and max- 
imizing their scores. 

In Bombay, however, difficulties of an- 
other and more serious nature occurred. 
The task as just described proved too 
strange and difficult for the families in the 
pretest. To have kept to the original rules 
would have meant that the problem was 
insoluble for almost all families. It was 
therefore necessary to simplify the problem 
by eliminating certain rules. The simplified 
task was within the capabilities of the mid- 
dle-class families. On the other hand, even 
these simplifications were not sufficient and 
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additional simplification was necessary to 
put the problem within the grasp of the 
Bombay working-class families. 

It should be clear then that in Bombay 
there were such vast differences between 
social classes in their ability to solve this 
task that no comparison of mean scores is 
needed to support the problem-solving abil- 
ity hypothesis within that society. Never- 
theless, we will present the problem-solving 
ability scores for Bombay because, as sub- 
sequent sections will try to show, these 
scores are useful for within-class analysis. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITY SCORES 


The problem-solving ability score is based 
on the lights used to indicate correct and in- 
correct actions to the subjects. Green lights 
were used to indicate a correct action, and 
red lights indicated violation of some rule 
of the game. Electric counters wired to 
each signal light, therefore, recorded the 
number of successes and errors. The data 
reported here on the problem-solving ratio 
(Fig. 2) are the proportion that the green 
lights are of all lights flashed during each 
trial. 

Figure 2 presents the problem-solving 
ratio for each of the four trials. As previ- 
ously noted, the class differences in Bom- 
bay were so large they could not be encom- 
passed within the same measurement in- 
strument. Nevertheless, scores for Bombay 
are presented here to show that the strat- 
egy of abandoning “phenomenal identity” 
in the task, in order to maintain “concep- 
tual equivalence,” appears to have been 
successful, at least to the extent that rough- 
ly similar learning curves are shown for 
both social class groups in all three so- 
cieties,1 

The importance of subjecting the fam- 
ilies to a task which was at a roughly 
equivalent level of difficulty relative to 


” See the discussion in Henry W. Riecken et al., 
“Narrowing the Gap between Field Studies and 
Laboratory Experiment in Social Psychology: A 
Statement of the Summer Seminar,” Social Science 
Research Council Items, VIIL (December, 1954), 
37-42. 
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their ability arises because the problem- 
solving ability score is only one of a large 
number of variables measured in this study. 
Among these other variables are the com- 
munication and creativity scores (present- 
ed later in this paper) as well as meas- 
ures of intrafamily power and supportive 
interaction described in other papers. All 
of these scores would have been ren- 
dered non-comparable if one sample had 
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from the wide band separating the middle- 
class and the working-class family curves 
in Figure 2 that there are extremely large 
differences between social classes in family 
problem-solving ability in that society. Al- 
though a statistical test is hardly necessary 
to establish confidence in differences this 
large and this consistent, the mean prob- 
lem-solving ratio scores for all four trials 
are a convenient summary statistic for pur- 


=== WORKING CLASS 
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Fic. 2——Mean problem-solving ratios 


been presented with the frustration of a 
task which was completely beyond their 
ability, or another sample with a task 
which was ridiculously easy. In short, by 
maintaining a roughly constant level of dif- 
ficulty, relative to their ability, it is be- 
lieved that a psychologically equivalent 
task, even though not a phenomenally iden- 
tical task, was presented and that this made 
possible comparison of the social class 
groups in respect to the family interaction 
variables which form the larger framework 
of this study. 

Turning now to the problem-solving 
scores of the San Juan families, it is clear 


poses of comparison. The middle-class fam- 
ilies in San Juan had a mean of 63.0 com- 
pared to 36.8 for the working-class families 
(== 202.9 < 01) 


1 The F-ratios for Bombay and Minneapolis re- 
ported in his paper are all based on 1 and 16 de- 
grees of freedom, and for San Juan on 1 and 32 
degrees of freedom. In the case of San Juan, the 
error term used was the within-cells variance of 
a 2X2 X2 design. In the case of Bombay and 
Minneapolis, the error term was the variance ob- 
tained by pooling the six four-factor interactions 
and the five-factor interaction ina 2*2*2x 2 
X 4 design. The choice of the pooled variance as 
the error term was based on the following con- 
siderations: (1) The alternative of using the five- 
factor interaction was tried and found to be un- 
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For the Minneapolis sample, however, 
the parallel comparison produced a mean 
of 57.2 for the middle-class families and 
50.5 for the working-class families. This 
difference is consistent with the hypothesis, 
but it is not statistically significant (F = 
3.36, p < .10). This is because this meas- 
ure includes the first two trials, where 
Class differences in Minneapolis were non- 
existent or small. A test of the hypothesis 
- based on the fourth trial does reveal a sta- 
tistically significant difference (F = 4.61, 


class families were equally able to deal with 
the basic features of the problem i the first 
two trials, but they were less able than the 
middle-class families to discover the last 
details and secure a nearly perfect score. 
In fact, among the sixteen working-class 
control group families who continued with 
the task as described in this paper for an 
additional four trials, there were two who, 
even after eight trials, obtained scores of 
under 50, indicating more errors than suc- 
cesses, and an additional two who had 


scores of under 70 per cent. By contrast, 


none of the sixteen middle-class control 
group families had a score under 70 during 
the eighth trial. 


stable in the sense that certain differences between 
groups which were quite small occasionally turned 
out to be significant,.whereas in other instances 
large and theoretically meaningful differences were 
found by this criteria to be not significant. The 
pooled variance, however, consistently produced 
significant F’s where the differences were large, and 
non-significant F’s where the differences were small. 
(2) Several of the analyses were recomputed by 
collapsing the fifth factor. This yielded a 2 X 2 X 2 
2 design with four observations per cell. The 
F-ratios obtained by using the within-cells variance 
in this design were almost exactly comparable to 
those obtained by means of the pooled variance 
error terms, but frequently differed from those 


obtained using the five-factor interaction as the . 


error term. (3) No theoretical predictions were 
made for the four-factor and five-factor interac- 
tions. (4) In view of the above, and the computa- 
tional efficiency of the five-factor analysis of vari- 
ance, it was decided to use the pooled variance as 
the error term throughout this study. 
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Although sccial class differences found 
for the Minneapolis families are not as dra- 
matic as those in Bombay or San Juan, it 
is believed that the hypothesis of relatively 
low family group problem-solving ‘ability 
was confirmed for this sample also. This 
conclusion is based in part on the statisti- 
cal data and in part on the judgment that 
the task was not sufficiently difficult to re- 
veal the class Gifferences which actually ex- 
ist in the Mianeapolis sample. In retro- 


‘ spect, therefore, it would have been prefer-. 
p< .05). Thus, the Minneapolis working- . 


able to have used a more difficult task for 
the Minneapolis sample than for the San 
Juan sample, rather than the identical task. 
However, at that stage of the research, it 
was still believed that an identical task 
could be used in all three societies. Had 
the necessity of making the modifications 
which were suksequently made for Bombay 
been realized at the time, we would not 
have adhered so rigidly to the principle of 
phenomenal identity for the San Juan and 
Minneapolis phases of the study. 

So far we Lave established a between- 
class difference in problem solving for all 
three societies. The balance of this paper 
investigates certain within-class factors 
which could underlie the inferior problem- 
solving ability of the working-class fami- 
lies. Among the many possible explana- 
tions, only the following will be examined: 
(1) lack of motivation on the part of the 
working-class families resulting in their not 
striving to solve the problem; (2) greater 
anxiety over having to perform in public 
and the resulting constriction of perform- 
ance; (3) inability to maintain lines of 
communication. needed for a rapid solution 
to the problem; and (4) ideational poverty. 


DIFFERENTIAL MOTIVATION AND 
ANXIETY 
‘The first two of the above listed expla- 
nations, if true, would preclude further 
analysis of the data, since they essentially 
challenge the validity of the data. Conse- 
quently, it is important to examine them 
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before proceeding. Fortunately, in respect 
to the “differential motivation to partici- 
pate” explanation, two types of data are 
available. The first comes from over-all ob- 
servation of the families as they attempted 
to solve the experimental task: Although 
individual families varied in respect to the 
intensity of their participation and striving, 
at no point was it possible to gather the 
impression that involvement in the task 
was any more or less prevalent among the 
working-class families. In fact, it was often 
painful to watch the efforts of the working- 
class families, since their involvement was 
so great and the effort expended usually 
disproportionate to the success achieved. 

Of course, such impressions are subject 
to unconscious bias in favor of the method- 
ological soundness of the experiment. Con- 
sequently, as one means of providing more 
objective data, an “activity level” score 
was obtained for each family. This score, 
which is the number of times a ball was 
pushed during each trial, provided at least 
one objective measure of task involvement. 
The results show a high level of activity for 
both the middle- and the working-class 
families, with no significant difference be- 
tween them.?# 

A second methodological artifact which 
could account for the class differences is 
more difficult to deal with, since objective 
evidence comparable to the activity score 
is not available. This is the argument that 
the experimental situation was more strange 
and anxiety producing for the working- 
class families than it was for middle-class 
families, since the latter are accustomed 
to interacting with professional persons, 
whereas the former tend to fear them be- 
cause of a generalization from their deal- 
ings with the police and other government 


B The mean activity scores were: Bombay, mid- 
dle class 168, working class 145 (F = 1.56, n.s.); 
Minneapolis, middle class 155, working class 193 
(F = 5.02, p< .05, but note that this is in the 
opposite direction from that predicted on the 
basis of the differential motivation theory); and 
San Juan middle class 222, working class 194 
(F = 0.51, n.s.). 


a 
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officials.1* It has already been noted that 
such a difference in situation anxiety was 
present before the game started. However, 
it has also been pointed out that, because 
of the engrossing nature of the task, once 
the family began to try to solve the puzzle, 
class differences in at least the external 
manifestations were not discernible. More- 
over, the anxiety argument also runs the 
other way, since the middle-class families 
might have been more concerned over the 
adequacy of their performance in an aca- 
demic situation. Unfortunately, there is no 
really objective evidence which could be 
used to support or refute either argument. 
Consequently, the possibility that differen- 
tial anxiety either enhanced or reduced the 
“true” class difference must be kept in 
mind. 


COMMUNICATION AND GROUP 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


An alternative to the “differential moti- 
vation” and the “differential anxiety” ex- 
planations of the social class differences in 
problem-solving ability is what may be 
called the “communication block” explana- 
tion or hypothesis. This hypothesis arose 
from observing that one of the most strik- 
ing class differences was a markedly lower 
amount of communication among members 
of working-class families. Informal obser-. 
vation of the working-class families’ at- 
tempts to solve the problem further sug- 
gested that these differences in amount of 
communication were a major factor ac- 
counting for the poor performance of the 
working-class families. The solution of the 
experimental problem is relatively simple, 
but it also depends on fitting several ele- 
ments together and perhaps also on break- 


"It should be noted, however, that even if we 
do ascribe the poor performance of the working- 
class families to anxiety in a “middle-class biased” 
situation, this can be’ considered a finding rather 
than entirely a methodological artifact. This is be- 
cause a modern industrial society presents many 
such situations, and adequate performance in situa- 
tions of this type is needed by working-class fami- 
lies if they are to adapt to the modern industrial 

order. 
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ing perceptual sets concerning the correct 
mode of play. For example, one member 
of the family may discover that the ball 
must hit one of the boards rather than, as 
most people initially guess, roll between 
them. Another member of the family may 
discover that the color of the ball must 
match that of the pusher. In the middle- 
class families, such discoveries tended to be 


immediately announced. Each member of- 


the family then had the central elements 
of the solution available to him. But in the 
working-class families, such communica- 
tions were rare. Instead there was frequent- 
ly either an almost complete autonomy or 
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green lights and the parents almost all red 
lights, and the father from time to time 
mentioned various incorrect modes of play. 
The son said nothing during this time and 
finally started playing the game incorrectly 
despite the red lights he received from then 
on. Similar blocks in communication were 
observed between working-class husbands 
and wives. In short, the working-class fam- 
ilies appeared not to have shared enough 
information to achieve a rapid solution to 
the problem. a 

A post hoc interpretation of this typ 
needs to be tested empirically. A conclu- 
sive test requires a fresh experiment in 


TABLE 1 
SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY COMMUNICATION 


Mean 
Social Communica- 

Sample Class tion j oS 

Score 

Bombay.......... Middle 129) 
Working 98 f 5.81 05 

Minneapolis. ..... Middle 131] 
Working 67f 23.38 oi 

San JUAD iseseisana Middle 173 

Working aay 11.92 0i 


a tendency to rely on inefficient non-verbal 
communication, that is, watching the oth- 
ers and attempting to imitate them. 

An extreme case was San Juan family 
number 34. The wife had figured out all 
the rules by the end of the second trial; 
but she told no one. The husband observed 
that his wife was getting almost entirely 
green lights (indicative of successful play) 
and tried to imitate her, but unsuccessfully. 
This family played all eight three-minute 
trials without, as a group, achieving the 
solution which takes most middle-class 
families only one trial. Even more extreme 
instances occurred in Bombay. For exam- 
ple, in one family, the son had determined 
the rules of the game but the parents had 
not. During all of one trial and half of an- 
other trial, the son obtained almost all 


which communication is experimentally con- 
trolled.*5 In the absence of such an experi- 
ment, the cross-sectional data of the present 
study can provide at least a partial test 
of this interpretation. For this purpose, a 
rough measure of the amount of communi- 
cation between family members was ob- 
tained by totaling all the verbal and non- 
verbal interactions between family mem- 
bers.16 

It is evident from the data in Table 1 
that in all three societies the working-class 


15 An experimental test of this theory is now 
being undertaken by Irving Tallman. It is briefly 
described in Straus and Tallman, op. cit, pp. 23- 
25. ; 


1$ These interactions were recorded to obtain 
measures of intrafamily power and support, as 


described in Straus and Tallman, of. cit. 
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families had a markedly lower volume of 
intrafamily communication. In fact, in San 
Juan, the working-class sample averaged 
less than half the number of communica- 
tions which characterized the middle-class 
sample. Moreover, since the measure used 
in this study includes non-verbal communi- 
cation, it greatly understates the actual dif- 
ference in verbal communication. 

Although these social class differences in 
communication indirectly support the com- 
munication block hypothesis, more direct 
support for the hypothesis would be pro- 
vided if the communication scores were 
found to be positively correlated with prob- 
lem-solving ability. The coefficients are .36 
‘for San Juan, .15 for Minneapolis, and .27 
and .43 for Bombay.’ Thus, despite the 
plausibility of the communication block 
theory, these results suggest that only in 
Bombay and San Juan can much of the 
variation in problem-solving ability be at- 
tributed to lack of intrafamily communica- 
tion. 

As a final check on the communication 
block theory, the partial correlation be- 
tween social class and problem-solving abil- 
ity with communication held constant was 
computed for Minneapolis and San Juan. 
If differences in communication underlie 
the class difference in problem-solving abil- 
ity, then we would expect that controlling 
for communication would lower the corre- 
lation between social class and group prob- 
lem-solving ability. The partial correlation 
analysis did reveal some reduction in the 
association between social class and the 
problem-solving score. For Minneapolis, 
holding constant communication reduced 
the correlation of social class with problem 
solving from .24 to .20—a reduction of 17 
per cent in the size of the correlation. For 
San Juan, the partial correlation of social 
class with problem solving, holding con- 


1 The first of these correlations is for the work- 
ing-class part of the sample and the second for 
the middle-class part. Two correlations were neces- 
sary because, as previously explained, it was neces- 
sary to use an easier problem for the working-class 
group in Bombay. 


p | 
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stant communication, is .44 compared to 
.55 for the two-factor correlation—a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. Thus, the present data 
provide at least modest evidence in favor of 
the communication block theory. However, 
as previously noted, even though the the- 
ory is confirmed, communication as meas- 
ured in this study accounts for only a 
small part of the social class difference in 
family group problem solving. 

Restricted communication as environ- 
mental adaptatton.—Although the data and 
interpretations just presented suggest that 
the restricted intrafamily communication 
patterns of the working-class families are 
dysfunctional for solving the type of prob- 
lem presented in this research, it does not 
follow that such a minimal communication 
pattern is generally dysfunctional for fami- 
lies occupying positions at the low end of 
the socioeconomic hierarchy. In fact, the 
minimal communication pattern might well 
represent an appropriate adaptation to 
their actual life circumstances, For many 
of these families, the objective fact is that 
there are so few alternatives actually avail- 
able to them that no amount of communi- 
cation or joint problem-solving effort is 
likely to effect a significant improvement in 
their lives. Moreover, the volume of com- 
munication found among the middle-class 
families could well prove intolerable for 
families crowded six or more people to a 
room, such as the Bombay working-class 
families. In such circumstances, the low fre- 
quency and restricted channels of commu- 
nication may constitute part of a “norm of 
civil inattention,” which enables at least a 
modicum of individuality and separate 
identity to be maintained.18 


2 See in this connection, Frank Riessman, “Low- 
Income Culture: The Strengths of the Poor,” Jour- 
nal of Marriage and the Family, XXVI (Novem- 
ber, 1964), 417-21. On the norm of civil inatten- 
tion, see Erving Goffman, Behavior in Public 
Places (New York: Free Press, 1963), pp. 83-88; 
and Edward Gross and Gregory P. Stone, “Em- 
barrassment and the Analysis of Role Require- 
ments,” American Journal of Sociology, LXX 
(July, 1964), 1-15. 
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issues.24 (3) The behaviors used to “id a 
creativity in this study have the ave 


CREATIVITY 


Having accounted for only a relatively 
small part of the social class difference in 
problem-solving ability in terms of class 
differences in communication, I shall now 
try my luck with a cognitive theory. Among 
the many theoretically relevant variables 
which need investigation in this context are 
originality of thought and the ability to 
break perceptual sets, that is, the cluster of 
behaviors generally described under the 
heading of creativity. 

Measurement of creativity-~—The data 
for scoring creativity in this study were 
from a verbatim listing of the suggestions 
for ways of playing the game offered by 
each family member, irrespective of either 
the practicality of the idea or whether it 
was actually tried out.1® Some families 
were almost completely .perseverative in 
their actions. During the goal-blocking 
trials, they never varied from the modes of 
play developed in the first four trials. The 
social interaction aspect of creativity was 
clearly observed in a few families in which 
one member suggested an innovation in 
mode of play and was immediately brought 
back into line by comments such as, “That’s 
not the way this sort of game is played.” 
At the other extreme were the almost com- 
pletely uninhibited families who tried every- 
thing they thought of, for example, pushing 
the ball from between the legs while facing 
away from the target and using various al- 
ternations of colors and players. 

The validity of using innovations in 
game playing as a measure of creativity is, 
of course, not known. However, (1) the be- 
haviors scored by this technique are con- 
gruent with the main conceptualizations of 
creativity.2° (2) The measure has proved 
fruitful in the analysis of a different set of 


3 A verbal statement of the innovation was not 
necessary for it to be scored for creativity. A more 
complete description together with a manual for 
this technique of creativity scoring is given in 
Straus and Tallman, op. cit. I would like to express 
my appreciation to Fraine E. Whitney for develop- 
ment of the original version of the creativity 
scoring manual, 


rather than a purely verbal performance 
and should, therefore, be more suited to 
tapping the creativity of working-class per- 
sons.” 

Creativity scores.—tin all three societies, 
the data in Table 2 indicate that the mid- 
dle-class families exhibited greater creativ- 
ity (i.e., a larger number and range of ideas 
for solving the problem) than did the work- 
ing-class families.** 


2 See the papers in H. H. Anderson, Creativity 
and Its Cultivation (New York: Earper & Row, 
1959). 


“See Jacqueline H. Straus and Murray A. 
Straus, “Family Roles and Sex Differences in Crea- 
tivity of Children in Bombay and Minneapolis,” 
Journal of Marriage and the Family, Vol. XXX 
(February, 1968). 


Even if one assumes that the test is nonetheless 
biased in favor of the middle class, this assump- 
tion merely changes the interpretation of the find- 
ings rather than invalidating them. This is because 
most accounts of working-class life leave the read- 
er impressed with the extent to which upward 
social mobility is a goal of the slum dweller. In 
relation to Latin America, see Carolina Maria 
de Jesus, Child of the Dark (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1963); Oscar Lewis, Five Families 
(New York: Basic Books, 1959); and Oscar Lewis, 
The Children of Sanchez (New York: Basic Books, 
1961). The slum dweller may not perceive the 
correct channels or efficient means for such mobil- 
ity, but there is little doubt that most wish to 
leave their present status. This fact makes the 
“class-biased” test argument take on a different 
meaning, for it is precisely these middle-class tasks 
which the working-class person must master to 
achieve his aspirations. Therefore, the measure of 
creativity used in this experiment, if it is valid for 
the middle class, is also an important pattern of 
behavior for the mobility goals of the majority of 
the working-class families. See also n. 14 above. 


Tt must again be emphasized that one cannot 
compare the Bombay, Minneapolis, and San Juan 
grand means and conclude from data of this type 
that families in San Juan are less creative in deal- 
ing with the experimental problem than are families 
in Bombay or Minneapolis. This is because, as was 
previously noted, the task was modified to suit 
local conditions in each society. Moreover, even 
if the task had remainded identical, descriptive 
comparisons such as this are still likely to be 


me 
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Since the data just presented show im- 
portant social class differences in creativ- 
ity, it is appropriate to investigate the ex- 
tent to which these differences could under- 
lie the social class differences in problem- 
solving ability. The correlation between 
creativity and problem-solving ability was 
therefore computed for each sample. The 
resulting coefficients are 30 for the San 
Juan sample, .24 for Minneapolis, and .67 
and .25 for the Bombay working-class and 
middle-class samples.*4 

Partial correlation analysis was used to 
determine the extent to which social class 
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tion between social class and problem solv- 
ing (from .24 to .20 for Minneapolis and 
from .55 to .49 for San Juan). Thus, the 
variable measured under the heading “crea- 
tivity” does seem to be one of the factors 
which underlie social class differences in 
the problem-solving ability of families in 
both Minneapolis and San Juan. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Families in Bombay, India; Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota; and San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
were studied to investigate social class dif- 
ferences in family group problem-solving 


TABLE 2 
SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY CREATIVITY 


Social 
Sample Class 

Bombay. cca csei Middle 

Working 
Minneapolis. ..... Middle 

Working 
San Juan......, or Middle 

Working 


differences in problem-solving ability can 
be accounted for by differences in creativ- 
ity. Holding constant creativity produced 
a small reduction in the size of the correla- 


invalid because different observers were used in 
each society and they recorded and scored the sug- 
gestions made in the local language. Consequently, 
although there was a high degree of agreement 
between observers within each society, the numeri- 
cal comparability of the scores between societies is 
unknown. Nevertheless, as has been argued in the 
methodological paper on this research, such data 
can have internal validity within a society and 
therefore can legitimately be used to test the com- 
parability of relationships among variables cross- 
culturally. It is the latter use which is the objec- 
tive of the present study. See the discussion of 
“Measurement and Measurement of Association in 
Cross-National Research,” in Straus, op. cit. (n. 2 
above). 


*4 See n. 17 above. 
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Creativity F 2s 
Score 
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ability. A gamelike task was used, rather 
than a verbal problem, because such a task 
enables working-class persons to make use 
of “motoric” thinking. Despite the use of 
a task which should minimize the educa- 
tional advantage of the middle class, the 
working-class families in each of the three 
societies revealed a markedly poorer ability 
to solve the problem than was the case with 
the middle-class families. In fact, in Bom- 
bay the differences were so great that the 
problem-solving ability of the working class 
could not be measured with the same task 
as was used for the middle class, since the 
task was completely beyond the ability of 
the working-class families. 

Three theories concerning the causes of 
the social class differences in group prob- 
lem-solving ability were tested. The first of 


COMMUNICATION, CREATIVITY, AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 


these, a “differential motivation” theory, 
was tested by means of an activity-level 
score which is believed to reflect the inten- 
sity of involvement in the experimental 
task. This test revealed no important class 
difference in involvement and hence was 
rejected. 

Second, a “communication block” theory 
was tested. In all three societies, the work- 
ing-class families had substantially less 
communication with each other than was 
the case with the middle-class families. It 
is believed that this lack of communication 
interfered with the pooling of information 
and hence accounts for part of the working- 
class families’ difficulty in solving the prob- 
lem. This interpretation was further sup- 
ported by the results of a correlation analy- 
sis which showed that communication is 
correlated with problem-solving ability and 
that the social class difference in problem 
solving is reduced when communication is 
held constant.*5 


* It may be true, as Riessman and others claim, 
that non-verbal forms of communication are more 
highly developed among the working class than 
among the middle class. But the evidence of this 
study, which is based on a motor situation in which 
both verbal and non-verbal communication could 
be used by the families, suggests that non-verbal 
communication, even if more highly developed, is 
not a match for verbal symbols in attempting to 
solve even such relatively simple tasks as determin- 
ing the rules of this game. At the same time it 
must be recognized that in this paper the low 
volume of verbal communication of the working- 
class families has been viewed in essentially nega- 
tive terms because the focus of the analysis is on 
a process which apparently requires a pattern of 
communication not generally practiced by work- 
ing-class families. However, in so doing, it is by 
no means meant to deny the possibility—indeed 
the likelihood—that the pattern of communica- 
tion characteristic of the working class constitutes 
an adaptation to and a method of coping with the 
difficult environment which they face. Research 
taking this latter perspective is of great importance 
for understanding the social world of the slum, 
but is beyond the scope of this paper (see Frank 
Riessman, “Low-Income Culture: The Strengths of 
the Poor,” op. cit.}, and the discussion of “Re- 
stricted Communication as Environmental Adap- 
tation” earlier in this paper, 
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Third, a cognitive theory was tested 
using a measure of ideational fluency and 
flexibility believed to reflect creativity. This 
also revealed large differences in favor of 
the middle class in all three societies. How- 
ever, less of the variation in problem-solv- 
ing ability could be attributed to variation 
in creativity than to variation in communi- 
cation. Since the problem used for this re- 
search is a group task, the greater impor- 
tance of communication is not surprising. 

In conclusion, to the extent that perform- 
ance on this laboratory problem is indica- 
tive of performance in solving novel prob- 
lems in the natural setting, the findings 
suggest that deficiencies in communication 
and also, but to a lesser extent, creativity 
are among the factors which underlie the 
lower problem-solving ability of working- 
class families. However, many other factors 
must also be operative, since neither com- 
munication nor creativity accounted for a 
very large proportion of the variation in 
problem-solving ability. 

One of the most important conclusions 
to emerge from the present study concerns 
the cross-cultural comparability of urban 
social class differences. Despite the tremen- 
dous variation in the culture of the three 
societies from which the samples were 
drawn, a considerable concordance was 
found in the way middle-class families are 
differentiated from working-class families, 
Specifically, in all three societies the middle- 
class families were more effective problem- 
solving groups, and in all three societies 
the middle class demonstrated a greater 
ideational fluency and flexibility. Most im- 
portant of all from the viewpoint of so- 
ciology is the much higher volume of 
communication among members of middle- 
class families, suggesting that in all three 
societies the social structure of middle- 
class nuclear families is more closely inter- 
woven than is the case in the working class. 

Finally, let us return to the “industrial 
man” theory which holds that “to the de- 
gree a nation’s social structure approxi- 
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mates the model of a full-scale primary 
industrial society, to that degree will it 
more clearly show the social class differ- 
entiated structure of responses we have 
delineated, and do so over a wider range of 
topics, problems, or areas of experience.” 
The findings of the present study do in- 
deed show differences in communication, 
creativity, and problem-solving ability of 
families which are consistent with the social 
class differences delineated in Inkeles’ 
analysis. However, -contrary to the “in- 
dustrial man” theory, the findings also 
show that the more urbanized and indus- 


6 Inkeles, op. cit. p. 29. 
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trialized the society, the smaller the social 
class differences in these behaviors. Thus, 
to the extent that these three societies 
represent the continuum of societies along 
the urban-industrial axis, it would appear 
that the effect of more closely approximat- 
ing the urban-industrial society end of the 
continuum attenuates rather than creates 
the type of social class differences which 
form the focus of Inkeles’ analysis.?7 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


” Indeed, certain of the data presented by Inkeles 
himself can be interpreted as supporting the at- 
tenuation rather than the causal hypothesis, for 
example, the data on job satisfaction. 


Patterns of Attitudinal Changes among Foreign Students’ 


. Tamar Becker 


ABSTRACT 


Based on a social-psychological construct, “anticipatory adjustment,” two distinct pat- 
terns of attitudinal and behavioral changes on the part of foreign students in the United 
States were predicted: (a) the U-curve pattern for students from highly developed coun- 
tries and (b) a reverse pattern for representatives of underdeveloped countries, for whom, 
it was hypothesized, the involuntary return home at the end of their study period would 
be perceived as a threat. The findings, based on a-study of a trinationality sample of for- 
eign students on the UCLA campus, support the hypothesis, Some unanswered questions 
regarding the education of foreign students in the United States are considered. 


The object of this paper is threefold: (a) 
to review briefly a prominent thesis re- 
garding foreign students’ attitudes and ad- 
justment patterns; (b) to suggest the 
boundaries within which its applicability 
is justified and the areas where an alterna- 
tive proposition might be more fruitful 


(based on a theoretical construct that has’ 


been empirically tested on a trinationality 
sample of foreign students on the UCLA 
campus); and (c) consider some hitherto 
unanswered questions concerning foreign 
students’ programs in the United States. 


THE U-CURVE PROPOSITION 


‘The reader of sociological and education- 
al literature devoted to the issue of foreign 
students in the United States is bound to 
come across the notion of the U-curve pat- 
tern of adjustment and attitudinal changes. 
This proposition first emerged in 1954 and 
1955 as one outcome of the study of Scan- 
dinavian students in the United States and 
was presented by the original investigators 


*T am indebted to Ralph H., Turner and Charles 
Wright for their helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper, and to Ralph Turner, Oscar 
Grusky, and Raymond Murphy for help and 
guidance through the preparation of the Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on which this paper is based. The research 
was supported in part by a National Institute of 
Mental Health fellowship (4 F1-MH-20, 848), for 
which acknowledgment is gratefully made. 


. Oluf H. Davidsen, 


as a tentative conclusion.? Subsequently, 
the notion was picked up by various writers 
—some tested it in the framework of a 
single-nationality group of foreign students, 
some examined it in the light of data gath- 
ered from a multinationality sample, and 
still others, satisfied that the proposition 
had been adequately tested and verified, 
recommended that it be used as a guideline 
for policy makers. 

A typical description of the hypothesized 
pattern of attitudinal change to the United 
States is that by Selltiz and Cook, pub- 
lished some seven years after the original 
presentation :3 


A good deal of evidence suggests that foreign 
students typically go through a cycle in their 
feelings toward the host country. Starting out 
with highly enthusiastic reactions, they are 
likely to become more critical after a few 
months; a period of relatively negative feel- 


* William H. Sewell,’ Richard T. Morris, and 
“Scandinavian Students’ 
Images of the United States: A Study in Cross 
Cultural Education,” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, CCXCV 


. (1954),- 126-35; and Sverre Lysgaard, “Adjust- 


ment in a Foreign Society: Norwegian Fulbright 
Grantees Visiting the United States,” International 
Social Science Bulletin, VII (1955), 45-51. 

? Claire Selltiz and Stuart W. Cook, “Factors 
Influencing Attitudes of Foreign Students toward 
the Host Country,” Journal of Social Issues, XVIII 
(1962), 19-20. 
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ings is likely to be followed by a more favor- 
able evaluation, though the initial rosy view 
may not be recaptured. Sewell eż al. (1954) and 
Scott (1956) reported such a pattern among 
Scandinavian students in the United States, 
Coelho (1958) among Indian students and 
Morris (1960) among students from many 
different countries. 


A year later, the same two investigators, 
Selltiz and Cook, in collaboration with 
Christ and Havel (hereafter Selltiz et. al.}, 


reaffirm the U-curve contention and apply 


it simultaneously to the students’ adjust- 
ment pattern, to feelings of satisfaction 
with their stay, and to favorableness of 
their attitudes toward the United States.* 

Several of the writers acknowledge that 
not all of the reported evidence supported 
the proposition, and in some cases it was 
found to run in the opposite direction. 
Thus, Smith mentions that Norman Kiel 
(1951), in the latter’s study of Indian stu- 
dents, “gave evidence of appalling shifts of 
attitude in a direction critical of the United 
States” at a point in time where the model 
would suggest an increase in favorableness 
to the host country. Selltiz eż al. note that, 
while Coelho and Morris “found shifts in 
favorableness consistent with this pattern, 
Lysgaard (1954) found no such pattern cf 
changes on his attitude questions, though 
he did find a U-curve on questions about 


adjustment.”> Smith attributes the incon- . 


gruity to Kiel’s inadequate control for the 
length of his interviewees’ sojourn; Selltiz 
et al. supply no explanation for the devia- 
tion they noted. 

It is worth noting that the writers differ 
widely in their estimation of some crucial 
parameters of the model, especially the 
duration of each of the phases of adjust- 
ment and favorableness to the United 
States. Thus, Lysgaard estimated the 
trough (the period of least satisfactory so- 
cial relations and personal adjustment and 

“Claire Selltiz et al., Attitudes and Social Rela- 
tions of Foreign Students in the United States 


(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1963). See, e.g., pp. 23, 190, 277, and 290, 


5 Ibid., p. 290. 
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of least favorable evaluation of the United 
States) to occur between the sixth and the 
eighteenth months of the student’s stay in 
this country; Morris’ findings suggest that 
the trough is to be found between the tenth 
and nineteenth months of stay; according 
to Coelho’s data, the period of greatest dif- 
ficulty and least favorableness to the 
United States is to be expected between 
three months and three years. One might 
also mention that much, if not all, of the 
supporting evidence was not statistically 
significant but only “tended” in that direc- 
tion. Morris, for example, in presenting his 
findings,® clearly notes that they are not 
statistically significant but support the pre- 
vious findings,’ which, incidentally, were 
also not statistically significant. 

In spite of the tentativeness and caution 
with which the writers who had carried out 
the empirical investigations presented their 
conclusion, the U-curve proposition reached, 
in a recent publication, the status of undis- 
puted fact. In an article published in 1965, 
Ithiel de Sola Pool states: 

Ultimately, many of the diverse data on favor- 
ableness of attitude toward the United States 
jelled in the observation of the now familiar 
U-shaped curve of changing attitudes. The 
general finding was that the visiting student 
typically started with very positive attitudes 
toward the United States; then, during the 


° Richard T. Morris, The Two-Way Mirror: Na- 

tional Status in Foreign Students’ Adjustment 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960), p. 105. 


Length 





High 
in ME ths) N Favorableness 
eee 60 62% 
10-19, ...... 49 45 
20-29....... 37 54 
30-39. oo eae, 47 53 
40-49... 00. 57 
50 and over.. 76 47 


The above tabulation encompasses virtually the 
total sample, which includes 120 European stu- 
dents; 90 Asians; 61 Middle Easterners; 30 Latin- 
Americans; and 17 Africans, Oceanians, and Carib- 
beans--318 students in all, representing 55 coun- 
tries. 


* Sewell et al., of. cit. 


ATTITUDINAL CHANGES AMONG FOREIGN STUDENTS 


first year, he had problems of adjustment and 
tended to become disillusioned; but beyond a 
certain time he gained a deeper and more 
sophisticated insight and became increasingly 
favorable toward his host country. This was a 
finding replicated in many studies, highly gen- 
eral in its application to exchange student pro- 
grams, and of great practical importance for 
the design of such programs (Coelho, 1958; 
Lysgaard, 1955; Morris, 1960; Selltiz and 
Cook, 1962) 8 


The reader will note that the references 
supplied are the same as in the previous 
citation; the only change is in the measure 
of confidence with which the proposition is 
presented. 

We suggest that, as stated above, the 
proposition has been extended beyond its 
“natural” boundaries and that it needs to 
be re-examined, especially if it is to serve 
as blueprint material for policy making. 
The reader may recall that it first emerged 
on the basis of the study of students in the 
United States from a single cultural area, 
Scandinavia. Only later was the proposition 
extended to include all foreign students, 
from many different cultural backgrounds. 
The fact that the later findings did not 
conclusively support the proposition, in 
spite of the large samples employed, may 
be due to the inclusion of student elements 
that systematically display a different pat- 
tern of adjustment and attitudinal change. 
‘A priori, we see little reason to expect a 
western European or Scandinavian student 
~—who characteristically has traveled wide- 
ly outside his country prior to coming to 
the United States, and whose racial, re- 
ligious, and cultural background is relative- 
ly akin to that of Americans—to have an 
initial reaction to this country similar to 
that of an African or Asian student. As a 
rule, the latter has not traveled outside his 
country prior to his journey to the United 
States, and his trip is likely to be his first 
venture not only outside his homeland but 

*Ithiel de Sola Pool, “Effects of Cross-national 
Contact on National and International Images,” 
in H. Kelman (ed.), International Behavior: A 


Social Psychological Analysis (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1965), p. 115. 
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also outside his ethnic and racial group. 
And, of course, his cultural background is 
far more distant from that of the Ameri- 
cans than is the European student’s back- 
ground. 

The less cautious proponents of the U- 
curve proposition claim that the visiting 
student, regardless of his nationality back- 
ground, typically starts out with a “highly 
enthusiastic reaction,” to use Selltiz and 
Cook’s words, or at least with a “very posi- 
tive attitude toward the United States,” as 
de Sola Pool puts it. Yet it would be sur- 
prising if that in fact were the typical re- 
action of an African or even an Indian stu- 
dent, for whom being a member of a small 
and highly visible minority is a novel ex- 
perience. Under these circumstances, is it 
likely that this kind of individual could es- 
cape the jolt of at least a mild “cultural 
shock”? Or, is it possible for him to experi- 
ence a “cultural shock” and at the same 
time entertain favorable views of the source 
—the totally strange and alien society? In 
short, we feel that the U-curve pattern of 
adjustment and attitudinal change may be 
a valid characterization of the western 
European or Scandinavian student in the 
United States (and very likely of the Amer- 
ican student studying in western Europe or 
Scandinavia) but may not apply to the ma- 
jority of students from underdeveloped 
countries.® 


° Unlike the Morris and Selltiz et al. studies, 
Coelho’s deals with a single-nationality group, In- 
dians. However, the value of his findings in validat- 
ing the U-curve proposition is moot because what 
was elicited seems to have been a public, rather 
than a private, response. The degree of favorable- 
ness to the United States and India was determined 
on the basis of a hypothetical talk that the stu- 
dents were asked to prepare comparing India and 
the United.States, to be delivered before an Ameri- 
can audience. It is likely that in this case the 
students acted in their “ambassadorial” capacity. 
For Indian students (whose “missionary zeal” to 
“spread the truth” about India and whose need 
to maintain a “proper” facade is well known), 
the setting of even an imaginary American audience 
casts doubt on the validity of the views expressed 
as evidence in support of the U-curve proposition 
(which pertains to privately held attitudes linked 
to levels of adjustment). 
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THE “ANTICIPATORY ADJUSTMENT” 
HYPOTHESIS 


Before offering our own hypothesis con- 
cerning foreign-student attitudes, we con- 
sider briefly a general social-psychological 
proposition, which we call “anticipatory 
adjustment,” and then derive the specific 
hypotheses from the general proposition. 

The term “anticipatory adjustment” is 
intended to denote a process of selective 
adoption of attitudes on the basis of their 
utility in easing the individual’s adjust- 
ment to anticipated imminent and drastic 
changes in his environment. A brief de- 
scription of this process may run as fol- 
lows: The individual anticipates a drastic 
and involuntary change in his environment 
in the near future. Anxiety mounts as the 
future becomes increasingly more salient 
and looms menacingly. The ego seeks to 
protect itself against this threat and to re- 
duce anxiety. One defense mechanism to 
which it may resort is a process by which 
attention is restricted to only those fea- 
tures in the present environment that, from 
this individual’s point of view, are unat- 
tractive and undesirable. On the other 
hand, those features hitherto viewed favor- 
ably are carefully avoided or ignored. Con- 
comitantly, the intellectual scrutiny of the 
future state into which the individual ex- 
pects to move shortly is motivated by a de- 
termination to find in it positive features, 
which are then stressed and exaggerated 
and operate as depressors of the threaten- 
ing elements.?° 

However, when the external circum- 
stances do not allow effective screening of 
the disturbing elements, or when the indi- 
vidual is uneasy about the shift that has 
taken place in his attitude toward the pres- 
ent environment, new meanings may be 
given to the formerly attractive features. 


1° The role of personal factors, both as perceptual 
“gate keepers” and as distorters of cognitions, is 
well documented in the social-psychologica] litera- 
ture. For a summary statement, see David Krech, 
Richard $. Crutchfield, and E. L. Ballachey, In- 
dividual in Society (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1962), p. 23. 
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The new interpretation may be attributed 
to “greater understanding due to experi- 
ence” or to “putting things in the right per- 
spective and thus cutting their importance 
down to size.”1 To the extent that the in- 
dividual is successful in seeing only that 
which is congruent with the needs of his 
anticipated change or in reinterpreting that 
which he cannot ignore, he will emerge 
with a new orientation, psychologically 
comfortable and free from serious contra- 
diction among its components. This ori- 
entation will be marked by hostility to the 
present environment and idealization of the 
anticipated one. If the individual fails in 
this task, he may experience “double alien- 
ation,” a desire for complete withdrawal or 
some other escape. 

This general hypothesis was applied to 
foreign students who have no option but to 
return home at the conclusion of their 
studies. We predicted two distinct patterns 
of attitudinal and behavioral changes. 


I. STUDENTS FROM DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


In accordance with the U-curve proposi- 
tion, we anticipated an initial enthusiasm 
toward the host country, followed by a de- 
cline in favorableness due to adjustment 
problems, culminating in a rise in favora- 
bleness before the return home, since in 
this case the expected change is neither 
drastic nor perceived as a threat. It was 
further hypothesized that, compared with 
students from underdeveloped countries, 
the attitude of students from developed 
countries to the home country would be less 
defensive and less nationalistic throughout 
the sojourn—that they would associate 


= This reasoning is in line with Festinger’s con- 
tention that “when such dissonance exists, the per- 
son will try to reduce it either by changing his 
actions or by changing his beliefs and opinions. 
If he cannot change the action, opinion change will 
ensue. This psychological process, which can be 
called dissonance reduction, does explain the fre- 
quently observed behavior of people justifying 
their action” (Leon Festinger, “The Theory of 
Cognitive Dissonance,” in Wilbur Schramm [e4.], 
The Science of Human Communication [New 
York; Basic Books, Inc., 1963], p. 19). 
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more extensively with non-compatriots and 
expose themselves to a wider range of com- 
munications. 


2. STUDENTS FROM UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Here, a reversed pattern was predicted: 
The initial and final phases of the sojourn 
would be characterized by a relatively hos- 
tile attitude toward the United States and 
an idealization of the home country, re- 
lated in the initial phase to “cultural shock” 
and in the final phase to the process of an- 
ticipatory adjustment. This process is 
deemed to be operating here, since the re- 
turn to an underdeveloped country, charac- 
terized by a low standard of living and re- 
stricted opportunities for professional work, 
would be perceived as a threat. In these 
two phases, expressed commitment to the 
home country would be high, associations 
would be sought mainly among compatri- 
ots, and preferred communications would 
be restricted to those congruent with the 
predicted attitudes. The middle phase 
would be marked by relative detachment 
from the home country and the compatriot 
group, and by a less stereotyped and more 
favorable view of the United States. 


THE STUDY 


A sample of twenty-seven Indians, twen- 
ty-five Israelis, and twenty-five Europeans, 
taken to represent underdeveloped, semide- 
veloped, and highly developed countries, 
was drawn from the foreign-student popu- 
lation on the UCLA campus in the spring 
of 1964. Each nationality sample contained 
students in the three phases of the sojourn 
in roughly equal proportions. 

On the basis of previously published 
studies and our own prestudy (in which 
general impressions and areas of interest 
were explored in unstructured interviews 
with students from many countries), two 
measuring instruments were devised: 

1. The main instrument was a schedule 
of open-ended questions, applied first to 
the United States and then to the home 
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country, and dealt with issues the responses 
to which we felt would serve as indicators 
of favorableness to the two countries. The 
areas covered were: Americans and compa- 
triots as social beings (friendliness, reli- 
gious and political tolerance, treatment of 
foreigners); the American and the home- 
country family (relations between the 
spouses, between parents and children, 
male and female roles, and the position of 
the elderly); the American and the home- 
country class structure; and the chance for 
upward mobility in each of the two coun- 
tries. The interviewees were also. asked 
about the desirability of transference of 
any cultural features from the American 
society to that of the home country, and 
vice versa. The strength of the interviewee’s 
nationalistic feelings was probed by ques- 
tions on his assessment of his obligation to 
his nation and to his compatriot students 
on campus, and by his reaction to a com- 
patriot student who decided to remain in 
the United States permanently. 

2. The supplementary instrument was a 
short, two-part Semantic Differential test, 
including a series of personality attributes 
and some cultural features, applied first to 
Americans and then to the home country. 
This test; which took about five to ten 
minutes to complete, was administered at 
the end of a rather lengthy interview, which 
lasted from one and one-half to two hours. 
The object of the Semantic Differential 
test was (a) to discover the degree of 
correspondence between data gathered by 
relatively unstructured and highly struc- 
tured instruments tapping the same atti- 
tudinal area and (b) to observe the inter- 
viewees’ reactions to these two different 
experiences.?” 

“For a detailed report on the relationship be- 
tween the results of the Semantic Differential test 
and the interview data, see chap. ii of our unpub- 
lished dissertation (“Perceptions and Attitudinal 
Changes among Foreign Students on the UCLA 
Campus,” UCLA, 1966). Briefly, the correlation 
between the two sets of scores obtained by these 
two instruments, although positive, was not as 


high as had been expected. In general, the response 
to the Semantic Differential test appeared to be far 


“ee, 
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FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 
I. SCORING 


The answers were recorded on separate 
cards to avoid “contamination by mem- 
ory,” after which they were scored on the 
basis of pre-established scales for each set 
of answers, modified to fit the entire range 
of actual responses. The individual scores 
were grouped into three composite scores 
of “favorability to the United States,” 
“favorability to the home country,” and 
“commitment to the home country,” cor- 
responding to the three sets of questions 
designed as indicators for these attitudes. 
These three composite scores were calcu- 
lated for each individual and for each 
nationality group. 

In passing, we wish to note our full 
awareness that the dimension of favorable- 
ness to the United States is a component 
that can only be analytically abstracted 
from a complex system of cognition and 
affective responses to the United States. 
Thus, individuals with identical scores of 
favorableness to the United States or to 
the home country or with identical scores 
of commitment to the home country may, 
in effect, be reacting to very differently per- 
ceived realities.17 However, for the purpose 
of our investigation, the study of attitudinal 
change, we felt this to be a reasonable 
procedure. 


2, TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


In two initial attempts to make ana- 
lytical sense of the data, we followed the 
procedure of previous investigators (Morris 
and Selltiz e¢ al., among others) and 


more guarded than to the open-ended interview. 
The neutral category was checked with great fre- 
quency, even by those individuals who had ex- 
pressed rather extreme views in the previous sec- 
tion of the interview. “Here you are really trying 
to pin me down,” was a characteristic comment. 
Thus, as a measure of attitude, these data were 
considered less reliable by this investigator than 
the data gathered by the open-ended questions. 


2 For an elaboration of the determinants of per- 
ception, see our dissertation, of. cit., chap. iii. 
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grouped the members of each of the three 
nationalities into three nearly equal groups 
on the basis of their time of arrival and 
then on the basis of their anticipated time 
of departure. The results failed to reveal 
any discernible pattern of interphase at- 
titudinal changes. We then decided ta em- 
ploy “psychological” rather than actual 
time, and the subjects were grouped on the 
basis of the difference in the percentage of 
the sojourn already completed. This new 
method was felt to have two advantages 
over its predecessors: (a) Since our re- 
vised procedure employed the entire so- 
journ, from the date of arrival to the ex- 
pected date of departure, we felt more 
justified in talking about three phases of 
sojourn; and (b) because our concern was 
with the possible effect of the expected 
return to the home country, it was the 
subjectively perceived time before depar- 
ture, rather than actual time, that was 
relevant to our hypothesis, and the sub- 
jectively perceived length of any segment 
of actual time would depend òn the portion 
of the total sojourn that it represented. A 
departure date eight months away, for ex- 
ample, may seem imminent to a student 
who has been here seven years, as was the 
case with several of the Indian students, 
or it may seem distant to a student whose 
total sojourn lasts one academic year. 

After rank ordering the interviewees in 
each nationality group according to the 
percentage of the sojourn covered, each 
nationality group was again divided into 
three almost equal subgroups, and for each 
we calculated the arithmetic means of 
“favorableness to the United States,” 
“favorableness to the home country,” and 
“commitment to the home country.” The 
results with respect to the first two variables 
are presented in Tables 1 and 2,14 

All of the four probabilities associated 
with the interphase differences in the In- 
dian category may be considered statisti- 
cally significant, as P < .10. In the Israeli 


“For the results on commitment and the ac- 
companying discussion, see ibid., chap. vi. 
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and European categories, only one out of 
the four probabilities falls in the critical 
areas. 


3. THE RELIABILITY OF THE SCORING 
PROCEDURE 


As mentioned earlier, each answer was 


placed on a separate card in order to avoid 


of favorableness to the United States and 
favorableness to the home country, with 
results as outlined in Table 3.15 

In addition to measuring the agreement 
between the two readers with regard to the 
respondents’ ordinal scores, we compared 
their judgments about the respondents’ 
favorableness to the United States and 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVE MEAN SCORES OF FAVORABLENESS TO THE UNITED STATES AND 
HOME COUNTRY (INDEX: 100 = MOST FAVORABLE) 


Natjonalit Phase Percentage Favorableness | Favorableness 
a ens of N of Sojourn to the to the Home 
oom Sojourn Completed U.S. Country 
dia sec KsSaees I 8 12-36 59.2 93.6 
II 9 38—60 78.5 58.0 
III 9 63-96 54.3 100.0 
Israel.... I 7 8-27 56.8 91.5 
IT 7 28-65 72.3 90.0 
HI 8 73-92 61.3 89.7 
Europe.......- I 6 19-36 81.8 63.1 
lI 6 40-55 76.6 81.9 
III 6 58-92 87.8 65.2 
TABLE 2 


PROBABILITIES FOR TABLE 1: MANN-WHITNEY U-TEST 
COMPARING SCORES OF ADJACENT PHASES 


FAVORABLENESS TO FAVORABLENESS TO THE 


Misiones Parks THE U.S. Home Country 
feck OF N: N3 
PHASES 
U P U P 

Mdi eenas I and II 8 9 20 070 7 010 
II and III 9 9 16 025 10 010 

Israel....... I.and II 7 7 13 082 22 402 
II and III 7 8 20 198 25 389 

Europe...... I and II 6 6 11 155 7 047 
II and III 6 6 12 197 10 120 


a carry-over judgment from one response 
to another. The cards were arranged so that 
each pack contained the entire set of re- 
sponses to a particular question. Each set 
was read and scored by two readers—this 
investigator and another sociologist—using 
the same code book. An 7, was calculated 
to determine the agreement between the 
two readers with regard to the rank order- 
ing of all respondents on the two variables 


N 


home country based on the raw scores, and 
here, too, the agreement was high. The 
high level of agreement between the 
readers was particularly gratifying, since 


To test the effect of ties in the scores on the 
size of r,, we recalculated the lowest correlation, 
as recommended by Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric 
Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), pp. 217-18. The 
first result was r,—.746; corrected for ties, 
r, = .740. l 
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they differ greatly with regard to their 
national and ethnic backgrounds, and their 
only encounter took place in connection 
with this project. 


4. DISCUSSION 


A. Favorableness to the United States — 
An inspection of the column ‘Favorable- 
ness to the United States” in Table 1 re- 
veals a pattern of variations among the three 
phases for each of the three nationality 
groups which is consistent with our three- 
stage hypothesis. In Phase I, the Indians 
and the Israelis are far more critical of the 


TABLE 3 


SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATION BETWEEN OR- 
DINAL SCORES OF FAVORABLENESS TO THE 
UNITED STATES AND HOME COUNTRY,* AS- 
SIGNED TO RESPONDENTS BY Two INDE- 
PENDENT READERS 











Indians | Israelis Euro- 
peans 
Favorableness to the 
United States........ 81 .91 .86 
Favorableness to , the l 
home country........ .90 87 .75 


i * The correlations are very high and significant at the .00t 
evel. 


United States than are the Europeans. It is 
difficult to ascertain, however, how much 
of the difference between the Indians and 
Israelis, on the one hand, and the Euro- 
peans, on the other, is due to prevailing 
attitudes about the United States in the 
student’s home country and how much is 
due to differences in the initial adjustment 
difficulties. The data suggest that a sense 
of national inferiority on the part of the 
Indians may significantly color their initial 
experiences and attach a negative meaning 
to a neutral or even friendly gesture on 
the part of Americans. Typical were com- 
ments such as, “They (Americans) are 
overnice. ... I used to be sensitive here; 
when you come from an underdeveloped 
country, you are oversensitive, afraid to be 
treated as backward”; or “Americans help 


ne 
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foreigners very much, but they have one 
thing in their mind: Foreigners are less 
civilized and less cultured. It’s obvious, even 
if they don’t show it; a person who is sensi- 
tive will know it.” These and similar com- 
ments made by our Indian interviewees are 
very much in accord with what might be ex- 
pected on the basis of Lambert and Bress- 
ler’s “Sensitivity-Area Complex” analysis. 
They conclude that “in normal social inter- 
action Americans will inadvertently allude 
to certain national status-rooted ‘sensitive 
areas,’ the mere mention of which even in 
a neutral or favorable context will cause 
the visitor to perceive hostility, a condition 
which will in turn evoke reactive hostil- 
ity" These “sensitive areas,” according 
to the investigators, are associated with 
colonial status and reactive nationalism.%7 

In contrast, prearrival anxieties in the 
case of the Europeans—related to either 
their nation’s role in World War TI or to a 
general uneasiness about adjustment prob- 
lems in a foreign country—seem to have 
resulted in a sense of well-being and favor- 
ableness to the United States when the 
actual initial experiences proved gratifying: 
“Tt was a nice surprise how they treated me 
as a German, because I felt very bad about 
my history and past. ... I was afraid of 
coming to America as a German. I could 
understand it if they didn’t like me, but it 
didn’t happen; they take you as a person”; 
or “I have had a good experience; wherever 
I go here people tell me, ‘I had a grand- 
mother from Norway.’ ” 

Phase II represents the most favorable 


* Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler, 
“The Sensitive-Area Complex: A Contribution to 
the Theory of Guided Culture Contact,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LX (1955), 584. 


“Of the seven “sensitive areas” mentioned by 
Lambert and Bressler, the most salient in our in- 
terview materials is the first: “Indians are basically 
inferior. Westernization is superficial. India will 
never be the equal of Western countries” (zbid., 
p. 586). However, our main interest focuses less on 
the substance of such unfavorable reactions and 
more on the variations in favorableness to the 
United States among the three phases of the 
sojourn. 
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period toward the United States for both 
the Indians and the Israelis. As hypothe- 
sized, this is probably the most comfortable 
period for the foreign student from an 
underdeveloped country: The initial pains 
of adjustment have been overcome, the 
environment seems less alien, more com- 
prehensible, more controllable. This rela- 
tive psychological relaxation characterizing 
the middle phase of the sojourn, it is felt, 
explains the more “benevolent” attitude 
to the United States expressed by the group 
in question. 

The difference in favorableness to the 
United States between Phases II and JIT 
is crucial from the standpoint of our hy- 
pothesis. As anticipated, both the Indian 
and Israeli students of Phase III show a 
much more hostile attitude to the United 
States as compared with their compatriots 
in Phase II and a far more hostile attitude 
than the Europeans in Phase III. Note, for 
example, the emotional pitch and the sense 
of moral indignation in the summary assess- 
ment of Americans by an Indian scholar 
about to return home after a lengthy stay 
in the United States: “The Americans 
could learn the philosophy that life is not 
just a fast moving machine. They should 
examine whether there is an ideal besides 
making money, being rich and driving a 
Cadillac. Most Americans only try to get 
material things. We think another way: 
The achievement of life is to have peace of 
mind. If I don’t have wealth, should I cry 
about it? No, we should enjoy sacrificing.” 
Whatever the impact of the American ex- 
perience on the foreign student,!8 there is 
no reason to assume that the revealed 
difference in the level of favorableness to 
the United States between Phases II and 
IIT is due to changes in the external en- 
vironment; rather, it is proposed that the 
difference is due to a change in the in- 
dividual’s psychological needs. We believe 
that the anticipatory adjustment process 
described earlier provides a plausible ex- 


18 For a discussion of this issue, see our disserta- 
tion, op. cit., chap. vii. 


planation for this change: In the course of 
this adjustment process, the individual 
tends to focus on and exaggerate that 
which, from his point of view, is objection- 
able in the environment he is about to 
leave, thus making the involuntary depar- 
ture more palatable. 

B. Favorableness to the home country.— 
The data entries in the column “Favorable- 
ness to the Home Country” in Table 1 lend 
further support to our hypothesis. The dif- 
ference in attitude to the home country 
among the three phases follows, by and 
large, a pattern converse to that of atti- 
tudes to the United States. Both the In- 
dians and the Israelis express favorable 
attitudes toward their country at the same 
time that they are critical of the United 
States. The Europeans, on the other hand, 
are not only a great deal more critical of 
their own people at this phase than the 
Indians and the Israelis are of theirs but in 
fact are much more favorably inclined 
toward the Americans than to their com- 
patriots. It is felt that the attitudes both to 
the home and host country in the initial 
phase are a function of the social and cul- 
tural distance between the United States 
and the home country: The greater the 
distance, the greater are the difficulties of 
adjustment to the new environment, both 
because of the student’s own reaction to 
the sociocultural gap and because of the 
reaction of others to his being “different.” 
This contention is akin to that of Lambert 
and Bressler who propose that the for- 
eigner’s identification with his home coun- 
try is enhanced when the following is per- 
ceived by the visitor: “a) that people in 
the host country easily mark him as a 
stranger because of the high visibility of 
conspicuous racial and behavioral differ- 
ences; &) but there exists a well-established 
stereotype in the host country emphasizing 
cultural differences; c) that people in the 
host country ascribe low status to his coun- 
try.”49 It is easy to see why the foreign 
student, being forced to come to terms with 


"° Lambert and Bressler, op. cit., p. 591. 
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the new environment, will express his sense 
of alienation and frustration by glamorizing 
the ways of his people and severely criticiz- 
ing the ways of the Americans. 
_ In Phase II, we find that the more favor- 
able view of the United States on the part 
of the Indian students coincides with a 
much more critical view of their own coun- 
try. Having achieved a measure of physical 
and social comfort, the student is eager to 
explore his American environment and 
loosen the emotional and social grip tying 
him to his compatriot group. Many of the 
middle-phase interviewees openly expressed 
pride in becoming more “objective,” more 
“open minded,” able to see the good and 
the bad in both societies. In the words of 
an Indian student who reached the mid- 
point of his sojourn, “I have gone like a 
pendulum. . .. Politically, the image of my 
own country has changed. Now I have a 
realistic image of the political situation, 
more so than when I came—I am in a 
better position of being objective; like 
looking at yourself in the mirror.” Another 
Indian student expressed it this way: “I 
became more critical in general. I would not 
accept either the American or Indian sys- 
tem. I will consider both and choose my 
own.” This detached “spectatorship” was 
not limited to the political sphere but was 
extended to such areas as parent-child rela- 
tionships, male and female roles, and even 
to areas so emotionally laden for most In- 
dian students as the role of the elderly in 
the family and in society. 

The attitude of the Indian students to 
their home country in Phase III yields the 
highest score of favorableness to either the 
United States or to the home country 
among the eighteen subgroups in the table 
and a 42 per cent increase in favorableness 
to home country over Phase II, the biggest 
change between any two adjacent phases. 
Since the mean score of. this same group’s 
attitude to the United States represents the 


most unfavorable attitude to either the- 


United States or the home country of any 
of the eighteen subgroups, it is clear, at 
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least in the case of our sample, that the. 
last phase of the sojourn is characterized by 
the most extreme polarization in the feelings 
of the Indian students to the United States, 
on one hand, and to the home country, on 
the other. As stated in the hypothesis, this 
intensified idealization of the home country 
makes the involuntary return home not 
only more palatable but, in addition, it is 
conjectured, gives the individual a feeling 
of mastery over his destiny: “I return not 
because I am forced but because I choose 
to.” 

Just as in Phase IJ many Indians took 
pride in their new found “objectivity,” ‘so 
in Phase III many take pride in. finally 
having “seen the light” and in having re- 
covered from the temporary infatuation 
with material comfort. Heightened emo- 
tional pitch and a liberal employment of 
time-worn clichés are most characteristic 
of this phase. More than in the previous 
two phases, interviewees tend to express 
“righteous indignation” with regard -to 
Americans, while imputing high moral pur- 
pose to Indians. Indignation is also ex- 
pressed against compatriots who have 
debased themselves and allowed lust and 
greed to obscure the more noble features 
of life: “Some people like to follow the 
American way blindly. Others don’t want 
to follow at all. Some students have an 
illusion. We don’t have a free dating sys- 
tem. Some Indian students see girls in 
scanty dresses and think that this is ideal, 
so they try. to make the best of it, forgetting 
that they will have to go back. They will 
be frustrated. It happens only with those 
students who have no ideal in life and take 
whatever comes without planning.” In our 
judgment, it is the hypothesized process of 
anticipatory adjustment that best explains 
the contrast between the simplistic, “‘ser- 
monizing” statements made by distin- 
guished Indian scientists about to return 
home and the more balanced and differen- 
tiating views of their counterparts in the 
middle phase of their sojourn. 

We wish to make clear at this point that 
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our findings are not offered as “hard evi- 
dence”; based on a relatively small sample 
and crude instruments, they are, of course, 
merely suggestive. We feel, however, that, 
when taken in conjunction with the theo- 
retical principles to which they are linked, 
they carry sufficient weight to question the 
applicability of the U-curve proposition to 
representatives of underdeveloped countries 
both on theoretical and empirical grounds. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS: SOME 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


If we may be permitted to assume the 
validity of the anticipatory adjustment 
hypothe: ‘3 and its correlate, the contrasting 
pattern of adjustment and attitudinal 
changes among students from underde- 
veloped and highly developed countries, 
then we are confronted with several related 
questions of theoretical and practical im- 
port. Most studies (including our own) of 
foreign students in the United States are 
confined to attitudinal changes during the 
period of the sojourn itself. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the repeated selection of this 
time period for investigation has been dic- 
tated more by the convenience of the 
American investigator than by the logic of 
the problem. The interest in the adjust- 
ment and attitudinal changes to the United 
States and home country on the part of 
foreign students, from both a theoretical 
and policy-oriented standpoint, must ex- 
tend beyond the cutoff point of departure 
from the United States, Of particular in- 
terest is the period of reabsorption into the 
home country’s social and economic milieu. 
Thus far the number of studies dealing with 
returnees is very small indeed, and even 
these few, for the most part, either are 
descriptive or employ a historical and cul- 
tural-anthropological perspective. They do 
not deal with the problem of attitudinal 
changes in a systematic and theory-guided 
manner. 

As indicated earlier, our findings are 
offered merely as suggestive and in need of 
further testing, but if the pattern of atti- 
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tudinal changes presented in this paper 
should be verified by additional tests, then 
attention ought to be directed to the psy- 
chological and situational conditions affect- 
ing the returnee’s attitudes. It is reasonable 
to assume that, whatever the prereturn at- 
titudes to the United States, the determi- 
nants of these attitudes undergo a signifi- 
cant change after the return to the home 
country. Fragmentary evidence regarding 
Indian and Japanese returnees indicates 
that the effect of the American training on 
securing a desirable job in the home coun- 
try, the attitudes of the individual’s signifi- 
cant others toward the United States, and 
the “Americanization” of the “prodigal 
son” are among the significant elements in 
the returnee’s continous reassessment of the 
American experience.?° We believe that this 
issue deserves a great deal more empirical 
investigation, guided by and bearing upon 
the general theory of cross-cultural en- 
counter. The task is one of identifying the 
social-psychological factors tending to per- 
petuate or modify, to greater or lesser 
degree, the student’s prereturn attitudes to 
both host and home country after his return. 

A related issue concerning the foreign 
student and his social environment in the 
United States and his home country is the 
likelihood of his experiencing a sense of 
dual alienation from both home and host 
societies. Nehru expressed such a feeling 
in his- autobiography: “I have become a 
queer mixture of the East and West, out of 
place everywhere, at home nowhere. .. . I 
cannot get rid of either that past inheritance 
or my recent acquisitions. They are both 
part of me, and, though they help me in 
both the East and the West, they also 
create in me a feeling of spiritual loneliness 
not: only in public activities but in life 
itself. I am a stranger and an alien in the 
West. I cannot be of it. But in my own 


2 See, eg, John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, 
and Robert K. McKnight, In Search of Identity; 
The Japanese Overseas Scholar in America and 
Japan (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958), p. 83. 
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country also, sometimes, I have an exile’s 
feeling.”*! Here again it is both of theo- 
retical and practical interest to discover 
how common, how intense, and how lasting 
such a feeling is. We ought to examine the 
cultural and personality characteristics as 
well as the emotional climate and objective 
conditions in the student’s American and 
home environment that tend to accelerate 
or retard such dual estrangement. Further, 
when such a psychological state does occur, 
we ought to look into its psychological and 
social consequences for the individual in- 
volved and for the wider circle of which 
he is a part. 

It seems to us that the importance of 
these and other related questions becomes 
more apparent when one considers the phe- 
nomenal increase in the number of foreign 
students in the United States in the last 
fifteen years. According to Cora Du Bois, 
there were 32,000 foreign students in the 
United States in 1952, representing an 
annual expenditure on the part of the 
American government and of private in- 
stitutions of $130 million.2? By 1965-66, 
the number of students reached 91,943,°8 
and there is no reason to expect a reversal 
in this trend. Although a good number of 
the foreign students are not publicly spon- 
sored and come here on their own, the 
program represents a substantial expendi- 


_ * Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography (Lon- 
don, 1936), pp. 597-98; quoted by Edward Shils, 
The Intellectual between Tradition and M oderniiy: 
The Indian Situation (The Hague: Mouton & 
Co. 1961), p. 61. 


Cora Du Bois, Foreign Students and Higher 
Education in the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956). 


2 New York Times, December 18, 1966, based 
on data of the State Department and the Institute 
of International Education. 
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ture by American governmental and private 
institutions in terms of direct cash outlays 
as well as allocation of increasingly scarce 
university facilities and human resources. 
This expenditure is frequently justified on 
the ground that such a program is an effec- 
tive instrument of foreign policy, serving 
a national goal. In this vein, Selltiz et al. 
remark that “much is expected of this ex- 
change; increase in knowledge and in per- 
sonal development for the individual stu- 
dent, contributions to the development of 
their home countries, greater understanding 
and good will among nations.”*4 

Thus far, however, the degree of fulfil- 
ment of such widely held expectations has 
not been tested, and we do not really know 
whether they represent much more than 
wishful thinking. Surely, studies that termi- 
nate with the point of the student’s depar- 
ture from the United States cannot provide 
us with the answers. We agree with Ben- 
nett, Passin, and McKnight that ‘“‘momen- 
tary and immediate results in the form of 
attitude changes or social adjustment 
should be seen in their proper scale, and 
not made the sole criteria for success or 
failure [of exchange programs].”?5 Never- 
theless, we believe that a detailed and long- 
range study of adjustment and attitudinal 
changes toward the United States and home 
country is very much warranted. Such a 
study is seen as an essential component in 
a broader investigation, the purpose of 
which would be a realistic evaluation of 
the consequences of these programs for the 
United States, for the underdeveloped 
countries, and for their student emissaries. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


* Selltiz et al., op. cit, p. 28. 
5 Bennett et al, op. cit., p. 257. 


Power Orientation and McCarthyism’ 


Robert Sokol 


ABSTRACT 


This report of a 1958 survey in a New England city supports earlier studies showing 
that McCarthyism was related to socioeconomic status, religion, and party preference. 
The basic objective, however, is to present data which support the proposition that one 
of the common cross-strata variables associated with McCarthyism was a commitment 
or receptive attitude to the use of power. There is a general confirmation of this idea with 
four different indexes of power orientation and with religion and education controlled. A 
respecification suggests that authoritarianism is more effective as a determinant of a pro- 
McCarthy sentiment when a socially derived power orientation does not already have 


this effect. 


The 1960’s has been a period in which 
various manifest expressions of power ori- 
entation have been prominent in the United 
States. While the use of power, or the at- 
tempt to use it, through the usual political 
party channels has been a continuing phe- 
nomenon, the frequency of demonstrations, 
marches, strikes, and sit-ins on the part of 
students, farmers, Negroes, and adult right- 
wing and left-wing adherents has apparent- 
ly increased. Direct action as a concept is 
today a more acceptable vehicle for express- 
ing discontent among a large number of 
people. During the thirties, the industrial 
and mining strikes and battles between 
management and civil police forces and 
workers possibly accounted for as much 
disturbance as we have had in the sixties. 
However, in contrast to the earlier periods, 
the social composition of the demonstrators 
and strikers today is more heterogeneous, 
including most age groups, most sociceco- 
nomic strata, all religions, etc. Moreover, 
the constraints on the police have facilitat- 
ed the free and open expression of opposi- 
tion to some law or policy, thereby further 


1 The research reported in this paper was in part 
supported by the Anti-Defamation League, the 
Dartmouth Filene Human Relations Committee, 
the Dartmouth Faculty Research Committee, and 
Tufts University. 


legitimating the acting-out process. Who 
could have imagined during the Korean 
war and the McCarthy era the kind of out- 
spoken opposition that characterizes the 
United States’ role in the Vietnam war? 
Not only is the fundamental tenet of pa- 
triotism, “my country, right or wrong,” be- 
ing challenged by a substantial minority of 
the population, but the expression of this 
opposition is very open and vocal. 

This grass-roots ferment along the whole 
range of the political spectrum springs from 
many types of grievances, such as the abso- 
lute and relative deprivation of the Ne- 
groes, the resentment among southerners of 
federal authority, student discontent with 
mass society, etc. The dissatisfactions are 
productive of a willingness to use power ina 
“legitimate” fashion, as in conventional po- 
litical party activity, and in “less legitimate” 
ways, as in sit-in demonstrations. In addi- 
tion, an unknown quantity of these expres- 
sions of power derives from personal pro- 
clivities to the use of power for the sake of 
achieving an end. This might be referred to 
as the “authoritarian component.” Thus, 
an oversimple interpretation of power-ori- 
ented behavior is that it is generated by 
socially. induced discontent as well as by in- 
dividual predilections in this direction. 

It is the assumption of this paper that 
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for ten or fifteen years after World War II 
the social structure produced as many dis- 
satisfactions in the population as in the six- 
ties and that there were proportionately as 
many authoritarian ‘personalities then as 
now. The different modes of expressing a 
power orientation in these two periods were 
in part a function of the impact of the Mc- 
Carthy-Communist threat attitude syn- 
drome which existed during the earlier peri- 
od. Demonstrations which vented the re- 
sentiments were in the usual political forum. 
In 1948, the leftist power-oriented individ- 
ual helped to support a third party and/or 
fervently. worked for Stevenson in 1952 
and perhaps in 1956. Those of the opposite 
persuasion worked for Taft’s candidacy 
and supported McCarthy. But public bear- 
ing of witness had little reality in those 
days. This paper is concerned with only 
one segment of this period, McCarthyism. 

In the books Tke New American Right 
and Tke Radical Right? several investiga- 
tors have’ suggested various hypotheses to 
account for McCarthyism and other mani- 
festations of the so-called radical right. Lip- 
set and Hofstadter suggest that periods of 
prosperity stimulate political behavior fo- 
cused on status protection and status as- 
piration, They interpret McCarthyism as a 
reflection of status politics in the sense that 
certain segments of the American popula- 
tion were having status difficulties and that 
McCarthy’s efforts were interpreted by 
these segments in helpful or vindictive 
terms. Lipset also identifies other possible 
determinants of McCarthyism, such as Ca- 


? Daniel Bell (ed.), The New American Right 
(New York: Criterion Books, 1955); and Bell 
(ed.), The Radical Right (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1963). Other sources which have 
relevance include: Richard Hofstadter, The Para- 
noid Style in American Politics (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1965); Seymour M. Lipset, 
Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co. 1960); Nelson W. Polsby, “Towards an Ex- 
planation of McCarthyism,” Political Studies, Vol. 
VIII (1960); Harold M. Hodges et al, “A Socio- 
logical Analysis of McCarthy Supporters” (unpub- 
lished paper presented at the 1957 meeting of the 
American: Sociological Society). 
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tholicism, blue-collar Toryism, isolationism, 
and authoritarianism. Parsons mentions ex- 
ternal and internal strains in America 
which engendered a need to find something 
to'blame; and domestic communism, par- 


‘ticularly as conceived by McCarthy, be- 
. came the target for the release of these 


strains. Trow® suggests that McCarthy’s 
support could be interpreted as the expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with various aspects 


‘of the social, economic, and political orders 


in American society, underscoring the role 
of channeling the discontent by status and 
group identification. A pervading fear of 
the directions of mass society led many to 
support McCarthy because he attacked the 


power of big institutions, such as the fed- 


eral government, the army, and higher edu- 
cation. 

Bypassing some of the issues raised by 
ihese investigators, this paper accepts the 
general view that McCarthyism’ was not 
solely an outcome of the conditions which 
generate status-class hostility such as was 
reflected in the differential indorsement of 
McCarthy. That is, McCarthyism did not 
arise as a group-interest expression of some 
sectors of the population, such as midwest- 
ern populism, but came to represent an out- 
let for various strains, dissatisfactions, and 
personal inadequacies. Although McCarthy 
received most of his support from the lower 
strata, the upper strata were represented in 
not insignificant proportions among his fol- 
lowing.* There appears, then, a need to 
determine empirically those characteristics 
which have cross-strata significance for Mc- 
Carthyism. This paper offers evidence that 
a power orientation is one such character- 
istic, 

The central hypothesis of this paper is 


? Martin Trow, “Small Businessmen, Political 
Tolerance; and Support for McCarthy,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXIV (November, 
1958); and Trow, “Right-Wing Radicalism and 
Political Intolerance: A Study of Support of Mc- 
Carthy in a New England Town” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1957). 


t Lipset in D. Bell (ed.), The Radical Rigit, pp. 
331-32. 


POWER ORIENTATION AND McCARTHYISM 
bility of selecting men with inconsistent- $ ¥ ; 


that ove of the reasons for McCarthy’s sup- 
port was the existence in all strata of Amer- 
ican society of a considerable amount of 
felt power deprivation. Many people were 
in short supply of influence, and, if of a 
right-of-center persuasion, they were likely 
to perceive McCarthy as a symbol of pow- 
er, an unpolished “small man” type of pow- 
er directed against powerful institutional 
sectors of the social system. McCarthy, ac- 
cording to this idea, came to represent the 
figure of the insignificant, powerless indi- 
vidual in mass society. Characteristic of 
these people was a lack of personal power 
or their perception of such a lack. That is, 
objectively and/or subjectively, they ex- 
perienced a relative absence of social, eco- 
nomic, or political significance. This partic- 
ular inadequacy provided a state of mind 
receptive to ideas and activities which tend- 
ed to belittle powerful individuals and or- 
ganizations. McCarthy’s activities were 
often directed against the heads of well- 
established organizations or representatives 
of powerful institutional structures, such as 
the federal government, the military, mass 
media, and higher education. McCarthy’s 
crusade was probably well received by 
those individuals who were objectively with 
little power or by those who felt this way. 
. Symbolically, it represented a striking-back 
at the impersonal institutional forces of 
modern society (a viewpoint offered by 
Trow); and psychologically, it provided a 
sense of power which was vicariously ex- 
perienced. 


METHODS 


Completed interviews were obtained 
from 453 adult residents of a generally up- 
per-middle-class suburb of Boston contain- 
ing slightly more Protestants than Catho- 
lics. The survey was done in 1958, about 
one year after the death of Senator Joséph 
McCarthy. Two types of samples were 
drawn from the town’s List of Residents. 
In the first, a random sample of 350 adults 
from all precincts was chosen to represent 
a cross-section of the town. The second 
sample was intended to increase the proba- 


S Iy 


socioeconomic statuses. A random selection 
of 150 men with non-Anglo-Saxon sur- 
names was chosen from the two wealthiest 
precincts, on the assumption that this 
would increase the chances of having high- 
er-economic-status respondents with lower 
ethnic status in the sample. This second 
sampling plan was used to satisfy the needs 
of a study on status inconsistency. Since 
combining the latter sample with the cross- 
sectional sample would seriously affect the 
data for this paper, all data will be pre- 
sented with education and religion held 
constant. By consistent call-backs, the 


‘mortality was kept down to 10 per cent so 


that the total study sample for this paper 
is 453.5 

The dependent variable, the attitude to- 
ward McCarthy, is measured by a Gutt- 
man scale (r= .94) composed of four 
items, with a pro-McCarthy response de- 
fined as positive. Responses to the items 
were in terms of four levels of agreement 
and disagreement. Two of the items were 
worded positively and two negatively. 


1. The people who opposed Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s investigations were doing it for the 
best interests of the country (positive = 83 
per cent). 

2.-The work done by the late Senator Mc- 


. Carthy was a great contribution to this country 


(positive = 64 per cent). 

3. _Although he may have accused innocent 
people, Senator McCarthy was generally cor- 
rect in his methods (positive = 50 per cent). 

4. It was a good thing when Senator Mc- 
Carthy lost his influence (positive = 33 
per cent). 


The focus of this paper is on that 42 per 
cent of the sample which score in the high- 
est two of five scale positions. They are de- 
fined as “more pro-McCarthy.” 

For present purposes the sample will be 
divided into four education-religious sub- 


* For a complete description of the town and a 
discussion of the sampling and the questionnaire, 
see Robert Sokol, “Status Inconsistency: Specifica- 
tion of a Theory” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1961). 
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groups because educational attainment and 
religious affiliation are the best predictors 
of an attitude toward McCarthy. These 
factors also control for the influence of the 


special sample which is over-represented © 


_ with Catholic and higher SES respondents. 
These subgroupings are: (1) Catholics 
with no college education, (2) Protestants 
with no college education, (3) Catholics 
with at least some college education, and 
(4) Protestants with a least some college 
education. The percentage of respondents 
in each category who are more pro-Mc- 
Carthy will be given in the relevant tables. 
Income or occupation could have been sub- 
stituted for education, but the results would 
be essentially the same. 

Four related, but substantially different, 
indexes will be used to measure an orienta- 
tion or motivation to use power—desire for 
a change in the national power structure, 
class consciousness, political efficacy, and 
intolerance of ambiguity. 

The first index assumes that an individ- 
ual who would like to see a reshuffling of 
the allocation of national influence tends 
to be more inclined to accept the use of 
power than the individual who accepts the 
allocation as he sees it. Respondents were 
asked a set of questions concerning their 
perception of the national power structure 
and what changes they would like to see in 
it. The technique used is an expansion of 
Irwin Goffman’s® index of preference for a 
power change, in which respondents were 
asked to rank a list of five social categories 
in the order in which the respondents saw 
them as kaving influence now on conditions 
in this country, after which they were re- 
quested to arrange the same social catego- 
ries in the order they preferred. A modified 
p coefficient of correlation was calculated 
to measure the degree of divergence of the 
perceived and preferred rankings. Since the 
index represents a preference for power 
change per se, the particular direction of 


Irwin W. Goffman, “Status Consistency and 
Preference for Change in Power Distribution,” 
American Sociological Review, XXII (June, 1957), 
275-81. 
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the desired change is not measured. Two 
sets of categories were used, the first con- 
sisting of military leaders, political leaders, 
industrial leaders, labor union leaders, busi- 
ness leaders, and intellectuals, while the 
second set consisted of state governments, 
big business, labor unions, small business, 
and the national government. Forty-seven 
per cent of the respondents who answered 
those items were classified as less desirous 
of a charge in the national power structure 
and 53 per cent as more desirous of such a 
change. 

The second framework for examining 
power orientations is grounded on the as- 
sumption that individuals who are class 
conscious tend to be committed to the use 
of power for effecting a certain goal. Class 
consciousness usually includes two compo- 
nents: (1) an identification of interests in 
common with others and (2) a willingness 
to participate, in some fashion, in a collec- 
tivity to protect and enhance these com- 
monly held interests. As an index of this 
concept, a Guttman scale (r= .90) was 
constructed, with class consciousness de- 
fined as positive, and comprised of the fol- 
lowing items. 


1. A man is much better off if he “goes it 
alone” than if he co-operates with a group 
which he thinks may help him get ahead 
(positive = 77 per cent). 

2. The people who believe they are in the 
same social class would be better off if they 
organized into some group (positive = 42 
per cent). 

3. People who have the same economic 
problems would be wise to get together to 
strengthen their positions (positive = 40 
per cent). 

4. People with the same economic and so- 
cial problems should get together to have a 
stronger say in politics (positive = 34 per 
cent). 


Thirty-six per cent of the sample is de- 
fined as ‘ess class conscious and 63 per cent 
as more class conscious. 

An individual’s feeling of effectiveness in 
the political process is the third index of 
power directedness. A sense of effectiveness 
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is measured by a Guttman scale (7 = .91) 
modeled after the political efficacy scale de- 
veloped at the Survey Research Center. An 
efficacious response is defined as positive. 
The scale is composed of the following 
items, 


1. Sometimes local affairs and local govern- 
ment seem so complicated that a citizen can- 
not really understand what is going on (posi- 
tive = 76 per cent). 

2. The individual citizen has practically no 
say in the community decisions which affect 
him (positive = 56 per cent). 

3. There is little use in writing to public 
officials because they are not really interested 
in the problems of the average man (positive 
== 38 per cent). 

4. Voting is the only way a person can have 
any say about the way the local government 
runs things (positive = 33 per cent). 


About 44 per cent of the sample has been 


classified as having more political efficacy 
and 56 per cent as feeling less politically 
efficacious. 

It has been suggested in various publica- 
tions since and including Tke Authoritarian 
Personality that one cognitive element as- 
sociated with an authoritarian orientation 
is a rigid mental set which predisposes an 
individual to perceive in black and white 
terms, to seek unqualified solutions, to 
avoid uncertainty, to be absolutist in judg- 
ments of good and bad, and to be charac- 
terized in other ways as well. The concept 
used to designate this constellation of pre- 
dispositions is “intolerance of ambiguity.” 
Frenkel-Brunswik has indicated that intol- 
erance of ambiguity is related to “‘submis- 
sion to authority, .. . hostility, power-ori- 
entation, and rigid social stereotyping.’ 
Although it is an indirect measure of an 
individual’s authoritarian-rooted power ori- 
entation, intolerance of ambiguity is used 
as an Index of this propensity to power. 
Those respondents who are more intolerant 


*Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Further Explorations 
by a Contributor to The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity,” in R. Christie and M. Jahoda (eds.), Studies 
in the Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian 
Personality” (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954). 
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of ambiguity are regarded as inclined to be 
authoritarian and power directed, while 
those who are less intolerant of ambiguity 
are defined as low in authoritarianism and 
power orientation. Intolerance is defined as 
positive in the following items.® 


1. It is annoying to listen to anyone who 
cannot make up his mind (positive = 84 per 
cent). 

2. There are just two kinds of people in 
government: those who are honest and those 
who are dishonest (positive == 63 per cent). 

3. There are just two kinds of school 
teachers: those who can handle their students 
and those who cannot (positive = 44 per cent). 

4. In most disagreements, there is really 
only one right side (positive = 25 per cent). 


Of the five positions in this Guttman 
scale (r = .94), the two highest contain 
47 per cent of the sample and are defined 
as more intolerant of ambiguity, while the 
remaining 53 per cent is defined as less in- 
tolerant. 


RESULTS 


McCarthyism, as it has been defined, is 
related to all four indexes of power orienta- 
tion, as well as to education, occupation, re- 
ligion, and political party preference. Indi- 
viduals who prefer change in the national 
power structure, who are more class con- 
scious, less politically efficacious, and more 
intolerant of ambiguity, tend to be more 
pro-McCarthy in contrast to their corre- 
sponding opposites. In addition, Catholics 
and Democrats are more favorable to Mc- 
Carthyism than Protestants and Republi- 
cans, and education and occupation are in- 
versely related to a favorable McCarthy 
sentiment. These relationships are evident 
in Table 1. 

It would appear from these data that the 
idea of the linkage between power orienta- 
tion and McCarthyism is supported. How- 
ever, as a result of the strong association 
of education and religion with McCarthy- 
ism, and in order to control for the possible 

® The scale items derive from unpublished mate- 


rial of the Bay City Studies done at the Harvard 
Center for Field Studies. 
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sampling bias mentioned earlier, these fac- 
tors will be controlled in the subsequent 
analysis. Under these controlled conditions 
the general hypothesis is supported, al- 
though not without some exceptions. 

Aside from the non-college Protestants, 
the data in the first set of figures in Table 
2 sustain the idea that individuals who de- 
sire shifts in the national power hierarchy 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WHO 
ARE MORE PRO-MCCARTHY 


Education: 
College graduate................ 28 (151) 
Some college................00. 41 (74) 
High school graduate............ 48 (134) 
Some high school or Jess......... 70 (73) 
Occupation: 
Professional...............0005: 27 (100) 
High business. ............2005- 38 (55) 
Middle business:............0.. 41 (126) 
Low business..............0.... 47 (86) 
BUG Collar eraren sala testaus 74 (65) 
Religion: 
Protestant 2405 osteo anudaeas 32 (188) 
Caol si thei nd Spal aan etna 54 (229) 
Party preference: 
REP CAM a 24 ange wie cathe deaitndie 38 (289) 
Democrat: ciacactevewtsnd eua 56 (137) 
Desire for change in power structure: 
Less desire... 00... cee cee ee eee ` 38 (193) 
More desire............... Cos sunt 49 (220) 
Class consciousness: 
DSS Gade med eats AEE 31 (192) 
Mri EAE 54 (239) 
Political efficacy: : 
OFC 2s dos was T EA esis Ree 33 (189) 
SS srs EE TAE te ees, aie 51 (243) 
Intolerance of ambiguity: 
Less intolerant................. 34 A 
More intolerant......... ...... 54 (203) 


tend to be more pro-McCarthy than those 
who feel less inclined to want such power 
shifts. Whatever the reasons, a desire for 
realignment in the power structure is re- 
flected in more support for McCarthy, ex- 
cept by the lower-status Protestants. These 
Protestants, however, do indicate a power- 
deprivation motivation to support Mc- 
Carthy as indicated by the data on political 
efficacy. 

The second specific hypothesis to be test- 
ed is that class consciousness is positively 
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correlated with McCarthyism. The data in 
Table 2 support this prediction, although 
not very strongly among the non-college 
Protestants. In this latter group, there is 
only a 4 per cent difference in pro-Mc- 
Carthyism between those who are more and 
those who are less class conscious. Never- 
theless, the relationship does occur for the 
four education-religious subgroups—class 
consciousness is conducive to a pro-Mc- 
Carthy sentiment. This is evidence for the 
idea that McCarthyism was couched in 
class-status terms and represented at least 
an implicit attempt, among other intents, 
of trying to reshape the American social 
structure, These results also support the 
hypothesis that a power orientation was at 
least one of the core motivations in the ap- 
peal of McCarthyism. 

The data on political efficacy are also 
consistent with the central proposition— 
political efficacy is inversely related to Mc- 
Carthyism. Within each of the four educa- 
tion-religious subgroups, those individuals 
who have a low self-estimate of their politi- 
cal effectiveness tend to be more pro-Mc- 
Carthy than those who have more confi- 
dence in their personal effectiveness. In 
comparison to the zero-order relationship, 
there is a reduction in the size of the differ- 
ence between the two efficacy categories 
among Catholics with no college experience, 
but this specification does not alter the di- 
rection of the difference. 

Up to this point, the four education-re- 
ligious subgroups show in at least two of 
these indexes an association between Mc- 
Carthyism and power orientation. Mc- 
Carthyism was a cross-strata phenomenon, 
and one of the common elements was a sub- 
jective pattern. This suggests that Mc- 
Carthyism was for some respondents not 
simply an attempt to eliminate the threat 
of internal -conspiracy but was an expres- 
sion of an acceptance of power as a social 
instrument. The literature? on McCarthy- 
ism implies that this idea was manifested 
by McCarthy’s appeal to many people. as 


? See Bell, The New American Right and The 
Radical Right. 
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someone who tried to diminish the influ- 
ence of certain well-established points of 
power in the American social structure. 
These influence blocks have been described 
as liberals who are soft on communism, as 
misguided intellectuals, as misdirected 
members of the American aristocracy, etc. 
One inference from the evidence presented 
so far is that McCarthy supporters thought 
these sectors of the power hierarchy should 
be downgraded and that McCarthy was the 
man to do it. Their support of McCarthy 


than those who are less oriented in this 
way. The relationship is very weak for the 
Catholics with college experience, but the 
difference is still in the predicted direction. 
Therefore, in four separate tests, the gen- 
eral hypothesis of this paper is supported 
by the data—power-oriented persons were 
more likely to be favorable to McCarthy 
than those who were less power motivated. 

Of the four independent variables shown 
to be related more or less generally to Mc- 
Carthyism, the last one, intolerance of 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS* WHO ARE MORE PRO-MCCARTHY BY 
EDUCATION, RELIGION, AND POWER ORIENTATION 


No COLLEGE COLLEGE 
VARIABLES . 
Catholic | Protestant Catholic | Protestant 
Desire for change in power 
structure: ; 

Less change............... 59 (54) 50 (32) `| 36 (42) 18 (57) 

More change.............. 72 (60) 44 (43) .} 48 (61) 31 (49) 
Class consciousness: , 

iE E E E EE 51 (43) 42 (33) -| 3160 {2 (57) 

Morru urederra e aena 73 (77) 46 (48) 52 (58) 37 (49) 
Political efficacy: 

MOLOEN E EITE uir 62 E 35 (34) 33 (58) 16 (58) 

POSS E E E T 66 (88) 50 (48) 53 (51) 33 (48) 
Intolerance of ambiguity: 

Less intolerant..........-. 53 (49) 27 (33) 41 (64) 19 (72) 

More intolerant........... 73 (71) 55 (49) 44 (45) 32 (34) 


* The bases for the percentages are within the parentheses. 


was to a great extent shaped by a power 
orientation which was based on some dis- 
satisfaction with the national influence 
structure. They were McCarthy supporters 
in part because they accepted techniques of 
power that McCarthy used against certain 
groups they felt should be brought down a 
few pegs. 

The fourth index, intolerance of ambigu- 
ity, is quite clearly a rather indirect meas- 
urement of orientation to power. While its 
use In the present context rests on the clin- 
ical evidence cited earlier, it is clear that its 
relationship to McCarthyism is similar to 
the three other indexes. As is shown in Ta- 


‘ble 2, those who are more intolerant of am- 


biguity are more apt to be pro-McCarthy 


ambiguity, is by far more rooted in per- 
sonality than the others. The latter are less 
subjective with respect to their content. 
The index of preference for power change 
is based on preferred shifts in the influence 
positions of specific national social cate- 
gories. The class-consciousness scale rests 
on the acceptance of the objectives of class- 
reference groups. Political efficacy, although 
more closely connected to personality, is 
based on a reaction to the political in- 
stitutions of a mass society. Each of these 
factors is specific to some sociological con- 
text, while the intolerance-of-ambiguity 
concept is relatively free of group and in- 
stitutional frames of reference. 

A central concern of social psychology is 
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the question of the relative influence of 
personality and environment in the deter- 
mination of and change in sentiments and 
behavior. Illustrative of this concern is the 
research in prejudice, leadership, extreme 
situations, and voting preferences. In the 
present context, the differences among the 
power-orientation variables afford an op- 
portunity to explore this issue. In addition, 
this question suggests the possibility of 
refining the basic proposition of the paper. 
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Carthy than was the personality-rooted 
power orientation. To be sure, both sources 
of power orientation probably operated to- 
gether, but the sociological source had the 
greatest effect on the McCarthyism at- 
titude. 

In order to test this hypothesis, it is 
necessary to compare simultaneously the 
effect on a favorable McCarthy sentiment 
of intolerance of ambiguity and the three 
other variables. Since this would result in 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS* WHO ARE MORE PRO-MCCARTHY BY EDUCA- 
TION, INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY, AND POWER ORIENTATION 


DIFFERENCES PRO- 


No COLLEGE COLLEGE DUCED BY INTOLER- 
ANCE OF AMBIGUITY 
VARIABLES 
Less In- | More In- | Less In- | More In- 
tolerant | tolerant | tolerant | tolerant {ab) (cd) 
(a) {b} {c) (d) 
Desire for change in power 
structure: , 
Less change............ 33 70 20 34 37 14 
More change........... 49 68 36 44 19 8 
Class consciousness: 
CSS ec tel cata ceed 33 61 17 29 28: 12 
NIGP sone Os ces 51 67 42 47 16 5 
Political efficacy: 
0) ET eee 47 48 24 20 1 — 4 
WeS8i<¢. tax. ote aude T 38 70 37 45 32 8 


* The bases for the percentages range from 25 to 92. 


If a sufficient socioeconemically derived 
power motivation exists for an individual, 
the effect of intolerance of ambiguity on 
McCarthyism will be reduced, while, in 
the relative absence of such a motivation, 
the effect of intolerance of ambiguity will 
be sustained. This specification of the pre- 
dictability of intolerance of ambiguity is 
based on the idea that McCarthy’s primary 
appeal for various subgroups in the country 
rested on the multifarious implications of 
his crusade and, secondarily, on the com- 
patibility of certain personality character- 
istics and McCarthyism. In the terms of 
this paper, socioeconomically based power 
orientations were more instrumental in 
shaping a favorable attitude toward Mc- 


a third-order cross-tabulation with a drastic 
reduction of cases in all of the subgroups, 
the test is presented in two tables, in Table 
3 with education controlled and in Table 
4 with religion controlled. 

If the proposed specification is to be 
supported, the difference in the pro-Mc- 
Carthy percentages between the less and 
more intolerance of ambiguity categories 
should be smaller for those individuals who 
are more in favor of national power shifts, 
more class conscious, and lower in efficacy 
than their respective opposite types. 

With one exception, the hypothesis tends 
to be supported for two of the three “‘sacial” 
factors: the desire for a change in the 
power structure, and class consciousness. 
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For these two variables, the percentage 
difference between those who are more and 
those who are less intolerant of ambiguity 
is smaller for those who are by definition 
power oriented than it is for those who are 
less power oriented. That is, the relationship 
between the personality attribute of intol- 
erance of ambiguity and McCarthyism is 
qualified so that it is most effective among 
individuals who are not already committed 
to a social power orientation and least ef- 
fective among individuals who are com- 


cious are the ones who are power oriented 
and for whom the intolerance of ambiguity 
variable should be least effective. Tables 
3 and 4 indicate quite clearly that this is 
not so, that is, intolerance of ambiguity 
works most effectively among those who are 
low in efficacy and least effectively among 
those who are high in efficacy. 

To explain this finding, it is necessary to 
call into question the manner in which 
political efficacy has been used in this 
paper. Those who were low in efficacy were 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS* WHO ARE MORE PRO-MCCARTHY BY 
RELIGION, INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY, AND POWER ORIENTATION 


CATHOLICS 


VARIABLES 


DIFFERENCES PRO- 
DUCED BY INTOLER- 
ANCE OF AMBIGUITY 


PROTESTANTS 


Less In- | More In- | Less In- | More In- 
tolerant | tolerant | tolerant | tolerant (ab) (cd) 


(a) 


Desire for change in power 


structure: 
Less change............ 33 64 
More change...........{ 55 63 
Class consciousness: 
OSS wine wash E E 35 49 
More esc en 57 69 
Political efficacy: 
1) a N E EA Al 47 
FOSS v3.55 ied eee e aes 51 68 


{c} {d} 


Rete nn — n a | tf a a A 


21 33 31 12 
23 52 8 29 
14 42 14 28 
33 49 12 16 
21 28 6 7 
24 53 17 2 


* The bases for the percentages range from 25 to 84. 


mitted to a power tendency. This may be 
seen by comparing the percentage differ- 
ences in Tables 3 and 4. Among those who 
are more in favor of a power change and 
are more class conscious, that is, the power- 
directed respondents, the differences in 
McCarthy indorsements produced by more 
and less intolerance of ambiguity are 
smaller than among those who are less in 
favor of power changes and are less class 
conscious. 

However, there is one striking reversal of 
this pattern. The results for political effi- 
cacy are completely reversed from the pre- 
dicted pattern. According to the formula- 
tion, those who are less politically effica- 


defined as power oriented because their 
sense of political futility would appear to 
have predisposed them to want some say in 
their destiny. This definition regarded the 
efficacious respondents as being low in 
power orientation due to their favorable 
self-evaluation of their own voice in govern- 
ment. It is evident that this formulation 
should be revised. Respondents who are 
politically efficacious feel not only that 
political and social change is possible but 
that they do have or can have some in- 
fluence in bringing about this change. 
Clearly, a predisposition to the use of 
power exists among these individuals. How- 
ever, in the low-efficacy group, there is less 
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involvement with, and less inclination to 
use, instruments of influence, The feeling 
of powerlessness of these low-efficacy in- 
dividuals is not due to a lack of awareness 
that the instruments of power are significant 
but, rather, is a function of their percep- 
tion of their position in the power hierarchy. 
They feel helpless in the face of politicians 
who operate with other influentials to run 
the country. They are probably quick to 
point out the accuracy of their attitude 
when scandals, conspiracy, and misman- 
agement are reported at the higher levels, 
and this may have been why McCarthy was 
appealing to many in this group. Mc- 
Carthy’s activities may have confirmed 
their idea that politics is a function of 
influence peddlers, pressure groups, and 
entrenched bureaucrats who had been sell- 
ing out the country because citizens were 
not strong enough to do anything about it. 
Therefore, the greater favorability to Mc- 
Carthy among those who are low in efficacy 
was probably a result of his attacking 
sources of power in America, and not es- 
sentially a result of their attraction to his 
use of power per se; while, among those 
who are high in efficacy, there existed less 
need to support McCarthy because they 
felt they could be somewhat effective in 
handling the issues he raised. 

On the basis of this ex post facto inter- 
pretation, the apparent inconsistent rela- 
tionship of McCarthyism, political efficacy, 
and intolerance of ambiguity becomes more 
meaningful. Intolerance of ambiguity or 
authoritarianism is a more effective pre- 
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dictor among individuals who are not pre- 
disposed to use power and is least effective 
among those who already are disposed in 
this manner. Tables 3 and 4 show that the 
personality characteristic of intolerance of 
ambiguity is most effective as a variable in 
the low-efficacy, less power-oriented group 
and least effective in the high-efficacy, 
more power-oriented group. Thus, the 
hypothesis of the interaction of the socio- 


_logical variable of power, and the person- 


ality variable of authoritarianism (as in- 
dicated by intolerance of ambiguity) in 
their relation to McCarthyism, is in some 
measure substantiated, but the initial 
formulation of the equivalence of low effi- 
cacy and power orientation was in error. 
In conclusion, this paper is one attempt 
to document the reason for the cross-strata 
appeal of McCarthyism. The acceptance of 
(and/or) willingness to use power per se 
by an individual has been shown, with some 
exceptions, to be generally associated with 
a pro-McCarthy sentiment. Furthermore, 
it has been indicated that a component of 
authoritarianism is most effective in pro- 
ducing a pro-McCarthy sentiment when 
there is a relative absence of a socially 
determined power orientation. This is not 
an exhaustive study of the correlates of 
McCarthyism but, rather, is primarily in- 
tended as an approximation to a more 
adequate test of the presence of power 
orientation as one of the central motiva- 
tions of the appeal of McCarthyism in all 
strata. ; 
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The Hierarchy of Authority in Organizations“ 


Peter M. Blau 


ABSTRACT 


The unexpected finding of a previous study of 150 government agencies, that superior 
qualifications of the personnel increase the ratio of supervisors, was interpreted to imply 
that many supervisors improve upward communication, whereas few entail centralized 
management through directives from the top down. A study of 250 government agencies 
of a different type confirms the inference that organizations requiring higher qualifications 
of their personnel are more decentralized, and it. shows that the larger proportion of super- 
visors in them results partly from the narrower span of control of first-line supervisors 
and partly from the larger number of managerial levels in the hierarchy. Other correlates 
of a hierarchy with many levels are size, few major divisions, automation, and explicit pro- 
motion regulations that give much weight to merit and little to seniority. The implication 
is that large organizations develop multilevel hierarchies, which remove top management 
from the operating level, primarily if conditions in the agency, such as automation and 
personnel standards that assure minimum: qualifications, make operations relatively self- 
regulating and independent of.direct intervention by management. Such conditions trans- 
form squat structures that are centrally governed into tall hierarchies with decentralized 
authority. These conclusions are supported by. data on still another type of government 


agency, which reveal essentially the same correlations with multilevel hierarchy. 


Advances in the social sciences do not 
occur in straight lines of uniform progress, 
as the recurrent rediscoveries of half-for- 
gotten classics indicate, be it Simmel’s 
analysis of conflict or Durkheim’s of the 
division of labor, the insights of Karl Marx, 
Adam Smith, or even Plato. But neither 
does the development of sociology move in 
circles or simply fluctuate between alterna- 
tive theoretical approaches. There is some 
continuity, and there is some progress. The 


analysis of pattern variables by Parsons 


and Shils surely is a refinement of Toennies’ 
concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, 
for example, and the research of Lipset, 


1 This paper is the sixth report of the Compara-. 


tive Organization Research Program, supported by 


grant GS-553 from the National Science Founda- 


tion, which is gratefully acknowledged. I also want 
to thank Marshall W. Meyer for his excellent com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this paper as well as 
for his assistance in the collection and analysis 
of the data, and Charles Perrow for his helpful 
criticisms. The staff of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center did an outstanding job in conduct- 
ing a rather unusual’ survey of organizations and 
obtaining the required data from virtually all 
finance departments selected. © 


Trow, and Coleman clearly advances our 
knowledge of union democracy far beyond 
Michels’ theory of oligarchy which inspired 
it. The pattern of scientific development 
may be described as dialectical. Mounting 
criticisms of one approach lead to concen- 
tration on another designed to overcome 
the first’s shortcomings; yet the second ap- 
proach is likely, in due time, to reveal limi-. 
tations of its own that encourage still other: 
lines of scientific attack; but slowly some 
progress is made. 

The study of formal organizations is a 
case in point. Weber’s theoretical analysis, 
which has long dominated the field, was in- 
creasingly criticized for presenting an ideal- 
ized conception of bureaucracy and for ex- 
amining only its formal characteristics and 
ignoring the informal modifications that oc- 
cur in actual practice. In response to this’ 
criticism, research on organizations concen- 
trated on informal relations and unofficial 
practices, the attitudes of individual mem- 
bers and their observable behavior. The re- 
sulting studies of the informal organization. 
of work groups and the actual performance 
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of duties in bureaucracies have undoubtedly 
contributed much to our understanding of 
these complex structures. While comple- 
menting Weber’s approach, however, the 
new focus neglected the basic theoretical 
problem to which he addressed himself. 
One question a student of organizations 
may ask is how the existing conditions in a 
bureaucracy affect attitudes and conduct, 
for instance, why bureaucratic conditions 
stifle initiative and what the processes in- 
volved are.” But there is another question 
that can be asked, namely, why certain 
conditions emerge in organizations in the 
first place, for example, what determines 
the development and the characteristics of 
the authority structure. Weber was con- 
cerned with the second problem—explain- 
ing the configurations of bureaucratic con- 
ditions—whereas recent research focused 
on the first—investigating their conse- 
quences for individuals and groups—to the 
virtual exclusion of the second, in part be- 
cause the case study method usually em- 
ployed is not suitable for answering the 
second question. 

A theory of formal organization, as dis- 
tinguished from a theory of group life in a 
bureaucratic context, seeks to explain why 
organizations develop various character- 
istics, such as a multilevel hierarchy or de- 
centralized authority. To furnish these ex- 
planations requires that the characteristics 
of organizations are not taken as given but 
the conditions that produce them are in- 
vestigated. Thus one may ask how the 
qualifications of an organization’s staff in- 
fluence the structure of authority in it, or 
generally what conditions affect the shape 
of the hierarchy, which are the two prob- 
lems posed in this paper. In order to an- 
swer this kind of question, it is necessary 
to compare different organizations and not 
merely to study the influence exerted on 
behavior by the conditions found in a single 
case. The method of comparison might 
involve analyzing bureaucracies in different 

See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and So- 


cial Structure (2d ed.; New York: Free Press, 
1957), pp. 195-206, i 
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historical periods, which was Weber’s ap- 
proach; or intensive examination of two 
contrasting forms of organization, as in 
Stinchombe’s study cited below; or quanti- 
tative comparisons of many organizations 
and multivariate analysis of their character- 
istics. The last procedure is adopted here, 

The assumption made in choosing this 
procedure is that the analysis of the inter- 
dependence between organizational attri- 
butes based on systematic comparisons of 
large numbers of organizations promisės to 
contribute most to organizational theory. 
If the ultimate aim of this theory is to 
derive general principles that explain the 
emergence of structures with various char- 
acteristics, the frst step must be to ad- 
vance more limited generalizations that 
specify the conditions that affect the de- 
velopment of different characteristics, and 
quantitative comparisons permit such spec- 
ification. The analysis of the authority 
structure to be presented is based on data 
collected from several hundred government 
agencies. Only agencies of a specific type 
are directly compared, to eliminate the 
disturbing influence of differences between 
types; but the results of one such study are 
confronted with those of another, to dis- 
cern whether conclusions are confined to a 
single type. The inquiry is restricted to the 
formal attributes of organizations, since it 
was not possible to collect data on informal 
patterns and individual attitudes in. bun- 
dreds of government agencies. This limita- 
tion of the approach to organizaticnal 
research here adopted may well give rise 
in the future to different approaches not 
similarly limited to easily accessible data. 
But the prospect of a possible countertrend 
in the future should not deter us now from 
exploiting the scientific contribution that 
systematic comparisons of even relatively 
simple organizational traits can make at 
the present stage of knowledge. 

The exposition is deliberately designed 
to call attention to continuities in bureau- 
cratic theory and research, and the paper 
also seeks to reveal the role that theoretical 
speculations which go beyond the empirical 
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evidence play in establishing continuities 
between different investigations. The re- 
search reported is conceived within the 
framework of Weber’s theoretical tradition; 
it follows his approach of studying the in- 
terrelations between formal conditions in 
bureaucratic structures, rather than the 
individuals and human relations within 
them, and it deals with two substantive 
issues his theory poses—the relationship 
between expertness and authority, and the 
significance of the formal hierarchy of 
offices. Moreover, the continuities from one 
empirical investigation to another are in- 
dicated as the tentative interpretations of 
earlier findings are tested and refined in a 
subsequent study. I shall try to illustrate 
that advancing highly speculative general- 
izations in interpreting empirical findings 
serves important scientific functions, for 
such inferential conjectures are the basis 
for the cumulation of scientific knowledge, 
provided that they are followed up by 
further research. The only connection be- 
tween different empirical investigations, and 
hence the only source of cumulation, is 
the generalizations derived from each that 
go beyond its limited evidence. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUREAUCRATIC 
AUTHORITY 


The relationship between the expert 
qualifications of a professional staff and the 
bureaucratic authority vested in a hierarchy 
of offices poses an interesting theoretical 
issue. Professionalism and bureaucracy have 
much in common, such as impersonal de- 
tachment, specialized technical expertness, 
and rational decision making based on uni- 
versalistic standards, There are also diver- 
gent elements, however, and professional 
principles often come into conflict with the 
requirements of bureaucratic authority. 
Weber implied that the professional author- 
ity rooted in expert technical knowledge 
and the bureaucratic authority rooted in a 
hierarchy of offices with legitimate claims 
to disciplined compliance tend to occur 
together, both being distinctive character- 
istics of complex rational organizations. 
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“The role of technical qualifications in 
bureaucratic organizations is continually 
increasing.”’® But, in addition, “each lower 
office is under the control and supervision 
of a higher one.”* The assumption that 
professional expertness and bureaucratic 
discipline are simply two aspects of the 
rational organization of large-scale tasks 
not only conflicts with the prevailing im- 
pression that professional work suffers if 
subjected to bureaucratic discipline but also 
has been questioned on both systematic 
theoretical and empirical grounds. 

In a well-known footnote, Parsons criti- 
cizes Weber for confounding two analyti- 
cally distinct types of authority.° Profes- 
sional authority rests on the certified 
superior competence of the expert, which 
prompts others voluntarily to follow his 
directives because they consider doing so 
to be in their own interest. Bureaucratic 
authority, in contrast, rests on the legiti- 
mate power of command vested in an offi- 
cial position, which obligates subordinates 
to follow directives under the threat of 
sanctions. Superior knowledge is not re- 
quired for bureaucratic authority (expert 
knowledge is not what authorizes the police- 
man to direct traffic, for example, or what 
induces us to obey his signals), whereas it 
is essential for professional control, and 
mandatory compliance is enforced by coer- 
cive sanctions in the bureaucratic but not 
in the professional case. Gouldner similarly 
stresses the difference between the influence 
exerted on the basis of technical competence 
and the compelling authority in a bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, and he derives from this 
distinction two contrasting forms of bu- 
reaucracy—‘representative” and “punish- 
ment-centered.”6 


3 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), p. 335. 

í Ibid., p. 331. 


* Talcott Parsons, “Introduction,” ibid., pp. 58- 
60. 


° Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bu- 
reaucracy (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), esp. pp. 
21-24. 
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- Research results also challenge Weber’s 
assumption that technical expertness and 
hierarchically enforced discipline typically 
occur together. Stinchcombe’s comparisan 
of two industries suggests, for example, that 
the technical skills of construction workers, 
which contrast with the low level of skill 
in mass production, promote rational per- 
formance and therefore serve as a substitute 
for the bureaucratic hierarchy through 
which the work in mass production is 
rationally organized.’ Thus technical ex- 
pertness and hierarchical authority seem 
to be alternatives, not complementary. 
Udy’s research on the organization of pro- 
duction in 150 non-industrial societies ar- 
rives at parallel results.8 He finds that 
several bureaucratic characteristics, includ- 
ing a hierarchical authority structure, are 
directly correlated with one another but 
not, even inversely, with several rational 
characteristics, including specialization, 
which may be considered a primitive fore- 
runner of technical expertness, and so may 
rational work procedures in general. Udy 
concludes: “Bureaucracy and rationality 
tend to be mutually inconsistent in the same 
formal organization.”® It is noteworthy 
that both of these studies do not deal with 
advanced levels of professionalization but 
with rather rudimentary forms of expert 
qualifications. 

The various components of profession- 
alism must be distinguished in analyzing 
its implications for hierarchical authority 
in organizations. Full-fledged professional- 
ization entails not only expert skills but 
also a body of abstract knowledge under- 
lying them, a self-governing association of 
professional peers, professional standards 
of workmanship and ethical conduct, and 
an orientation toward service. Some of 


TArthur L. Stinchcombe, “Bureaucratic and 
Craft Administration of Production,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, TV (1959), 168-87. 


® Stanley H. Udy, Jr., “ ‘Bureaucracy’ and ‘Ra- 
tionality’ in Webers Organization Theory,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIV (1959), 791- 
95, 


° Ibid., p. 794. 
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these factors may easily come into conflict 
with the discipline required by bureaucratic 
authority. Research indicates that a pro- 
fessional orientation toward service and a 
bureaucratic orientation toward disciplined 
compliance with procedures are opposite 
approaches toward work and often create 
conflict in organizations.!? Besides, the 
identification of professionals with an ex- 
ternal reference group may well lessen their 
loyalty to-the organization. It is also, rea- 
sonable to expect that conflicts arise as 
decisions made strictly on the basis of 
professional standards are recurrently set 
aside for the sake of administrative con- 
siderations by bureaucratic authorities. All 
these conflicts refer to fairly advanced as- 
pects of professionalization. But Weber’s 
concern was not so much with these com- 
ponents of professionalism as with technical 
expertness, which he held to be an integral 
part of hierarchically organized bureauc- 
racies. The findings of Stinchcombe and 
Udy imply, however, that even a moderate 
degree of technical expertness conflicts with 


Hireaucrate authority. 


Yet there can. be no question that hier- 
archically organized bureaucracies do em- 
ploy personnel with expert training and 
qualifications. As a matter of fact, formal 
organizations typically require their staff 
to meet certain educational or technical 


qualifications, and these requirements in- 


dicate that a minimum of expertness is 
indeed an integral part of the bureaucratic 


‘structure. If expertness itself is, neverthe- 


less, incompatible with some elements: of 
strict bureaucratic authority, as the find- 


u See, e.g, Roy G. Francies and Robert C. Stone, 


Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy (Minne- 


apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956). 


2 See Alvin W. Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and 
Locals,” Administrative Science Quarterly, TI 
( 1957-58), 281-306, 444-80; Theodore Caplow and 
Reece J. McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New 
York: Basic Books, 1958), esp. p. 85; Everett C. 
Hughes, Men and Their Work (Glencoe, Hl.: Free 
Press, 1958), esp. p. 137; and Peter M. Blau and 
W. Richard Scott, Formal Organizations (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1962), pp. 
64-74, l 
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ings cited suggest, the question is how it 
modifies the structure of authority in or- 
ganizations. The present paper addresses 
itself first to this problem of how variations 
in the qualifications of the personnel affect 
the authority structure in formal organiza- 
tions, and it then turns to the question of 
of how other conditions affect the hierarchy 
of authority. 

A simple working hypothesis for investi- 
gating the first problem can be derived 
from a few plausible considerations. En- 
trance requirements that assure that the 
agency staff (meaning all personnel, in line 
as well as “staff” positions) has relatively 
high minimum qualifications might be ex- 
pected to lessen the need for- guidance and 
close supervision. The implication is that 
such expert requirements widen the span of 
control of managers, increasing the number 
of subordinates under each,!? and therefore 
reduce the proportion of managerial per- 
sonnel in the organization, because each 
superior can supervise more subordinates 
if they are experts than if their lower skills 
necessitate much guidance and checking. 
These inferences, which appear straight- 
forward and perhaps even self-evident, sug- 
gest as an initial hypothesis that expert 
requirements decrease the ratio of mana- 
gerial to non-supervisory personnel in or- 
ganizations, which widens the average span 
of control. 


STUDY OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL AGENCIES 


This hypothesis was tested as part of a 
previously published study of 156 public 
personnel agencies, and a brief summary 


The assumption that less close supervision 


widens the span of control is made explicit by 


A. Janger, among others: “If the manager prac- 
tices close supervision, ... then he is decreasing 


the number of people he can supervise. He broadens 
his span by- granting them more . authority” 


(“Analyzing the Span of Control,” Management 
‘Record, XXII [July-August, 1960], 9). 


8 For`a full discussion, see Peter M. Blau, Wolf 
V. Heydebrand, and Robert E. Stauffer, “The 
Structure of Small Bureaucracies,” American So- 
ciological Review, XXXI (1966), 179-91. 


of the pertinent results suffices to introduce 
the problems investigated in subsequent 
research. The data were collected by -the 
Public Personnel Association through ques- 
tionnaires to its members. They pertain to 
the executive agencies of the civil service 
commissions of most state and major local 
American governments, with the bias of 
selection favoring -larger agencies and 
those identified with merit principles. These 
agencies are small bureaucracies, with a 
median staff of not quite seventeen (even 
after the ninety-six with a staff of less than 
five. were eliminated from the analysis). 
The measure of expertness is whether the 
operating staff, excluding both managerial 
and clerical personnel, is required to have 
a college degree with a specified job-related 
major.4* The only available information on 
the hierarchy of authority is the ratio of 
managers to non-supervisory officials. 
The employment of experts with stipu- 
lated educational qualifications . does not 
reduce the proportionate size of the mana- 
gerial staff in public personnel agencies, On 
the contrary, under most conditions, though 
not under all, agencies that require their 
employees to meet relatively high qualifi- 
cations are more likely than others to have 
a high ratio of managers. Expertness, more- 
over, seems to prevent other conditions 
from reducing the proportion of managers. 
An increase in the division of labor tends to 
decrease the managerial ratio in the ab- 
sence of expert requirements but increase 
it in their presence. The hypothesis that 
the expertness of the operating staff widens 
the span of supervisory control and conse- 


" The measure was dichotomized in contingencies 
tables on the basis of whether at least half of the 
operating staff has to meet this requirement, but 
the actual distribution is bimodal, and in most 
organizations either all of the staff or none of it 
has to meet this educational requirement. 


35 The criterion of manager was being head of a 
division rather than a journeyman or apprentice, 


which probably includes most supervisory person- 


nel in these small agencies, though some chiefs of 
small sections may have been excluded, particularly 
in the few. large agencies (only seventeen have a 
staff of more than one hundred). 
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quently is reflected in a low ratio of man- 
agers is clearly negated by these results. 

In the light of these negative findings we 
reconceptualized the meaning attributed to 
the managerial ratio. Since it does not 
appear reasonable that better-trained per- 
sonnel officers are more closely supervised 
than those lacking similar qualifications, 
the initial assumption that a higher ratio 
of managers is indicative of closer super- 
vision must be questioned. An alternative 
interpretation of the significance of this 
measure, which is compatible with the find- 
ings, is that a low ratio of managers implies 
a centralized authority structure, with 
managerial authority concentrated in the 
hands of comparatively few officials, When 
administrative authority is centralized in 
few positions, management presumably is 
carried out largely by a central headquar- 
ters that issues directives to the operating 
staff, whereas management in a structure 
with a large proportion of authority posi- 
tions probably entails more reciprocal ad- 
justments as the result of the greater op- 
portunities for communication between 
managerial and operating personnel. 

The difference in assumptions between 
the original and the revised interpretations 
of the managerial ratio should be made 
explicit. The initial formulation assumed 
that few managers indicate a wide span of 
control, hence less close supervision, which 
permits subordinates to exercise more 
autonomy in their work. The reconceptual- 
ization assumes that few managers imply 
a centralized authority structure, which 
encourages management through one-sided 
directives with little feedback from operat- 
ing levels, thus reducing the autonomy of 
subordinates. The empirical data, though 
they were the basis for the revision, are 
not adequate to validate either set of as- 
sumptions. However, the reconceptualiza- 
tion permits some suggestive conjectures. 

Appointing employees with expert quali- 
fications and instituting a centralized 
authority structure appear to be alternative 
modes of organization, which are somewhat 
incompatible.. This conclusion is in broad 
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agreement with the one reached by both 
Stinchcombe and Udy in their empirical 
studies, as well as with the theoretical dis- 
tinction Parsons makes between profes- 
sional and bureaucratic authority. But our 
research specifies the source of the incom- 
patibility. What is inappropriate for an 
organization staffed by experts is a hier- 
archy in which official authority is central- 
ized in the hands of few managers. It seems 
paradoxical that more managers are re- 
quired to direct employees with superior 
qualifications than those less well trained. 
The explanation lies in the implications of 
a low ratio of managers already adum- 
brated and in the implications of expert 
qualifications. 

Expert training may be expected to make 
a man not only more independent in the 
performance of his duties but also more 
aware of the broader implications of his 
work and more capable of detecting operat- 
ing problems and finding solutions for them 
than is an untrained person. Experts are 
more likely to resent having their discretion 
limited by managerial directives than em- 
ployees whose lesser skills make them wel- 
come some guidance. In addition, experts 
can make greater contributions to the im- 
provement of operating procedures than 
men without specialized training. Hence, 
feedback communication from the operating 
staff is especially valuable for management 
if this staff consists of experts. To take 
full advantage of the contributions experts 
can make to operations, management must 
facilitate the flow of upward communica- 
tion. A low ratio of managers tends to dis- 
courage upward communication, however, 
inasmuch as a small contingent of managers 
can most easily direct operations by issuing 
orders from a central headquarters to the 
staff. A high ratio of managers increases 
opportunities for communication between 
officials responsible for administrative and 
those responsible for operating decisions. 
Such extensive two-way communication is 
of special importance if the personnel has 
expert qualifications, not alone because 
experts tend to be more alienated by one- 
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sided directives but particularly because 
they make greater contributions through 
feedback than persons with poorer quali- 
fications. 

In short, the interpretation suggested is 
that the added significance the expertness 
of the staff lends to the free flow of up- 
ward communication in organizations ac- 
counts for the association between expert 
requirements and a high ratio of managers. 
We were able to muster a bit of indirect 
evidence in support of this interpretation 
in the study of public personnel agencies. 
An expert staff improves operating economy 
in very small agencies, with a personnel 
of less than twenty, but it impedes economy 
in larger agencies unless the clerical staff 
is relatively large. In agencies of sufficient 
size to make communication a serious prob- 
lem, the absence of an adequate clerical 
apparatus to maintain channels of com- 
munication has an adverse effect on operat- 
ing economy if and only if the staff con- 
sists of experts.1® This finding implies that 
expert qualifications of operating officials 
enhance the importance of communication, 
indirectly supporting our interpretation. 

Nevertheless, the generalizations we ad- 
vanced rest on shaky grounds. They are 
based on data from only one kind of organi- 
zation, a specific type of government 
agency. Besides, public personnel agencies 
are very small, while bureaucratic theory 
presumably deals with large organizations. 
(It should be noted, however, that the 
stereotype of the huge government bureauc- 
racy with a staff of thousands is mislead- 
ing as far as particular agencies of state 
and local governments are concerned, 
among which a personnel of one hundred 
is undoubtedly much above the average.) 
Moreover, the only measure of the hier- 
archy of authority available, the proportion 
of managers, is clearly insufficient to ana- 

* Blau et al, op. cit, p. 189, Table 8. Among 
larger agencies with an expert staff, 60 per cent of 
those with a low but only 23 per cent of those with 
a high clerical ratio operate at high cost; whereas 
in larger agencies without an expert staff, high cost 


is as unlikely with a low (24 per cent) as with a 
high clerical ratio (33 per cent). 
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lyze ‘this complex institution. Finally, the 
inference that expertness promotes a de- 
centralized authority structure is highly 
speculative, since the implication is that 
decision making is decentralized, but a 
large proportion of managers is not neces- 
sarily indicative of decentralization of 
decision making. One might even argue 
that, on the contrary, the smaller the pro- 
portion of managers, the more likely will 
they be to delegate responsibilities to sub- 
ordinates in order to lighten the burden 
of their duties, | 


STUDY OF GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
DEPARTMENTS 


A study of 254 finance departments of 
state and local governments made it pos- 
sible to test the hypothesis that staff expert- 
ness leads to decentralization of responsi- 
bilities, and further to explore the condi- 
tions that influence the structure of author- 
ity in organizations. Original data were 
collected for the purpose of this study by 
N.O.R.C. interviewers from informants 
(senior managers) in the major finance 
department of each government, The uni- 
verse consists of the departments in all 
states, all counties with a population of 
more than 100,000, and all cities with a 
population of more than 50,000, in the 
United States, except those with a staff of 
fewer than twenty or with no subdivision 
of responsibilities into two or more units.?* 
The sample comprises the entire universe, 
and information was obtained from 96.6 
per cent of these organizations. Although 
responsibilities vary, nearly all departments 
maintain financial records and pre-audit 
disbursements, and the majority are also 
responsible for post-auditing other de- 
partments, investment management, and 
fixed-asset accounting. The median depart- 
ment has a staff of sixty, six major sub- 
divisions, and four hierarchical levels. 

A number of the questions raised by the 
conclusions of the earlier study can be 

Data on these smaller departments were also 


obtained, in this case by mail questionnaire, but 
they are not included in the present analysis. 
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answered by this research. Another type of 
government agency has now been investi- 
gated, making it possible to check whether 
the previous findings merely reflect some 
special conditions in personnel work. The 
organizations under examination are larger, 
with a minimum size of twenty instead of 
five and a median of sixty instead of seven- 
teen, and a larger number of cases is avail- 
able for analysis, increasing the reliability 
of findings. Of greatest importance is the 
fact that a variety of measures of the 
structure of authority were deliberately 
designed to permit refinement of the earlier 
inferences. Information was obtained on 
the proportion’ of managerial personnel, 
specifically defined as all officials with 
supervisory duties; the number of levels 
in the hierarchy (the mean for the various 
divisions); the average span of control— 
number of subordinates—of first-line super- 
visors and that of middle managers; the 
proportion of their time managers spend on 
supervision; and the hierarchical level on 
which various specified decisions are made, 
furnishing direct indications of delegation 
of responsibilities and. decentralization of 
authority. The index of expert requirements 
is the proportion of the staff expected to 
have a college degree, roughly parallel to 
the index used in the other study,!® and 
departments are dichotomized on the basis 
of whether at least one-fifth of the total 
personnel (which is about two-fifths of the 
non-clerical personnel) is expected to meet 
the requirement of college graduation. 
The basic finding reported from the 
study of public personnel agencies is con- 
firmed by this research on another type of 
government agency; a high ratio of mana- 
gerial personnel is more often found in fi- 
nance departments with a large proportion 
of college-trained experts than in those 


* Although the number required to have a col- 
lege degree in accounting was ascertained as well, 
which would furnish an index exactly parallel to 
that used in the previous study, this number was so 
low (an average of one-tenth of the staff) that the 
less stringent requirement—college degree what- 
ever the major-—is considered to be the preferable 
index of staff expertness. 
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with comparatively few employees so quali- 
fied (Table 1, row 1).1° The more extensive 
data‘ of the second study make it possible 
to stipulate the structural implications of 
the higher ratio of managers in organiza- 
tions with many experts. The employment 
of an expert staff seems to give rise to verti- 
cal differentiation, increasing the number 
of managerial levels in the organization. 
The number of hierarchical levels tends to- 
be larger in departments requiring of its 
personnel relatively high educational quali- 
fications than in those with lower require- 
ments (row 2). The span of control of first- 
line supervisors is, on the average, some- 
what narrower if the staff has superior qual- 
ifications than if it does not (row 3).?° The 
span of control of middle managers (those 
between the top executive and first-line su- 
pervisors) is, by contrast, wider in agencies 
with well-trained personnel than in others 
(row 4). But these middle managers have 
many fewer subordinates in any case, aver- 
aging less than two, than first-line super- 
visors, whose median is six subordinates. 
Managers have typically broader responsi- 
bilities than operating officials, and very iew 
managers report to a single superior; ex- 
pert qualifications presumably broaden the 
responsibilities of operating employees, 
which is reflected in a parallel reduction in 
the number reporting to a single supervisor. 
This consistent inverse association between 
scope of responsibilities and width of span 
of control clearly indicates that a narrow 
span of control must not be assumed to be 
indicative of closeness of supervision.?1 
The implicit assumption that proportion of 
managers is inversely associated with span of con- 
trol over the operating level is strongly supported 
by the data. The proportion of departments in 
which first-line supervisors average six or more 
subordinates is 72 per cent in the 151 with a man- 


agerial ratio of less than one-quarter and 20 per 
cent in the 102 with a higher managerial ratio. 


2A parallel result, showing complexity of task 
to be inversely related to width of span of con- 
trol, is presented in Gerald D. Bell, “Determinants 
of Span of Control,” American Journal of Socol- 
ogy, LXXIII (1967), 100-109. 

= Bell has some direct evidence on closeness of 


supervision, which shows.it to be unrelated to span 
of control (zbid., p. 106). 
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The utilization of employees with su- 
perior qualifications raises the proportion 
of managers in an organization, apparently 
because it tends to increase the number of 
managerial levels and decrease the span of 
control of first-line supervisors without de- 
creasing that of higher managers. The 
question arises how the extra managerial 
manpower is utilized in departments with 


sonnel seem to spend more time than other 
managers on professional work of their own 
which keeps them in touch with the prob- 
lems encountered by the operating level.?? 
Such greater involvement in actual opera- 
tions on the part of managers of an expert 
staff, compared to other managers, may 
well ‘improve their qualifications to discuss 
technical problems of the work with their 


TABLE 1 
TRAINING REQUIREMENTS AND AUTHORITY STRUCTURE 








PERCENTAGE OF FINANCE DEPARTMENTS 
(aww Cors. [1] ano [2) ix Warcu: 


1. The proportion of managers exceeds one-quar- 
ter of the total personnel EE ENAN 


` 2: The number of levels is four or more ..... 


PROPORTION OF STAFF 
Reourrep To Have B.A.* 


3. The mean span of control of first-line super- 
visors is six or more......... TPT 


4. The mean span of control of middle managers 
LO Or INORG nans dae e EA NEA 


5. The average manager spends more than two- 
fifths of his time supervising........2....... 


6. Division heads make budgeting or accounting 
MECISIONS essees reaS renh TEE eee 


7. An official below the director recommends 
promotions and dismissals.........00 e000: 


Vuuz's Q 
(GAMMA) 
Low High 
(1) (2) (3) 
a 35 48 21 
(147) (106) 
J 36 St 29 
(148) (106) 
56 44 — ,23f 
(147) (106) 
38 54 32 
(135) (100) 
52 38 — 29 
(145) (106) 
40 .26T 
(122) (86) 
30 5 32 
(147) (104) 





* Since this variable is not associated with size, it is not necessary to control size. 
} All relationships are significant below the .05 level except these two, which are significant on the .08 and .06 


levels, respectively. 


a highly qualified staff. The time estimates 
of informants permit tentative answers to 
_ this question. If much of the staff is college 
- trained, managers are less likely to spend 
‘most of their time in actual supervision 
- than if it is not (Table 1, row 5, based on 
the mean for all managers), and this is the 
case for first-line supervisors as well as 
higher managers. The finding that superi- 
ors of experts devote comparatively little 
time to actually supervising them helps to 
explain why their narrow span of control 
does not imply close supervision. Managers 
in departments with highly qualified per- 


subordinates and thus to take full advan- 
tage of the greater opportunities for com- 
munication that the smaller numbers of 
subordinates per superior create. 

The question of prime interest is whether 
the hypothesis that expertness promotes 
decentralization, which rested merely on 


Z One might think that the finding could also 
be interpreted to show that departments with many 
experts have more complex responsibilities and 
their managers devote more time to planning and 
administration, but the instructions were that such 
activities be included under supervision, and vir- 
tually the only activity excluded, except for top 
executives, would be work of one’s own. 
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inferential conjecture, is confirmed by the 
directly pertinent data from finance depart- 
ments. This is in fact the case. Responsi- 
bilities of various kinds tend to be delegat- 
ed by management to lower levels in agen- 
cies where the staff has relatively high 
qualifications. Thus budgeting and account- 
ing decisions are more likely to be made by 
division heads rather than the department 
director himself if the staff includes many 
college-trained men than if it includes few 
(Table 1, row 6). The likelihood that an 
official below the top executive recommends 
promotions and dismissals is also greater 
in agencies with many experts than in oth- 
ers (row 7). Parallel relationships with ex- 
pertness, though they are somewhat less 
pronounced, are revealed by other indica- 
tions of decentralization of responsibilities, 
such as the top executive’s policy to let his 
division heads make most decisions, and 
the fact that first-line supervisors, not 
higher officials, formally evaluate the per- 
formance of non-supervisory employees. In 
sum, managerial authority over decision 
making appears indeed to be more decen- 
tralized in organizations with large propor- 
tions of trained experts than in others. 


MULTILEVEL HIERARCHIES 


The finding that superior qualifications 
of the personnel in government agencies 
encourage delegation of responsibilities is 
not surprising. But what is unexpected is 
that such superior qualifications are also 
associated with vertical differentiation into 
multilevel hierarchies. It is generally as- 
sumed that the proliferation of hierarchical 
levels in organizations is a sign of over- 
bureaucratization and an impediment to 
rational operations, and the results of Udy’s 
study of primitive production organizations 
point to this conclusion,?® whereas the op- 
posite is implied by the association ob- 
tained here between levels and training re- 
quirements, since superior training un- 
doubtedly entails more rational decision 
making. The question arises of what condi- 


2 Udy, loc. cit. 
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tions in contemporary American agencies 
promote hierarchical differentiation. 

A multilevel hierarchy is associated with 
several basic characteristics of finance de- 
partments. (1) The number of levels in- 
creases with increasing size, that is, the 
number of employees (Pearsonian zero- 
order correlation, 5174). (2) Although the 
zero-order correlation between number of 
levels and number of major subdivisions?® 
is virtually zero (— .05), there is an in- 
verse association between the two when 
size is controlled (— .34). (3) The wider 
the average span of control of middle man- 
agers, the larger is the number of levels in 
the hierarchy (.27). (4) Automation in the 
form of computers is associated with multi- 
ple levels (.34). (5) Explicit written pro- 
motion regulations encourage hierarchical 
differentiation (.22). (6) The number of 
levels increases the more weight written 
examinations have for promotions (.24), 
and it decreases the more weight seniority 
(— .22) and supervisory evaluations (— 
.16) have for promotions.*® (7) Decentrali- 
zation of responsibility for promotions and 
dismissals is correlated with multiple levels 
(.18). (8) The larger the proportion of em- 
ployees required to have college degrees, 
finally, the larger the number of levels 
(.16). 

Since so many factors are associated with 
hierarchical levels, partial correlations were 
computed between each of the eight and 
number of levels holding constant the other 
seven. The results of this analysis, which 
provide the basis for the further discussion, 
are presented in Table 2. The multiple cor- 
relation between all eight factors and levels 

% Regression analysis is used here, partly because 
the number of levels is a genuine continuous vari- 
able and so are most independent variables, and 
particularly because this procedure makes it pos- 
sible to examine partial associations while holding 
all seven other correlates constant, 

= The criterion of “major subdivision” is a divi- 
sion whose head reports directly to the department 
director (or his deputy, if he has a single deputy). 


“ Only the weight of written promotion examina- 
tions is considered in the subsequent analysis, since 
the two other factors are complementary to it. 
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is .65. These characteristics of finance de- 
` partments explain 43 per cent of the vari- 
ance in hierarchical levels, with most of the 
difference being due to three factors—size, 
divisions, and automation. 

Some reflections on the considerations 
that probably influence the decision to add 
new levels in the hierarchy can serve as a 
starting point for interpreting these associ- 
ations. As an organization expands in size 
and complexity, it is likely that additional 
major divisions are established, which in- 
creases the number of officials directly re- 
sponsible to the department director and 
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not the former divisions, would now be de- 
fined as the “major subdivisions” by the 
criterion used. This change would also help 
to explain why number of levels and span 
of control of middle managers, which in- 
cludes assistant directors, are correlated 
without controls (.27) but are no longer 
significantly related once size, subdivisions, 
and other conditions are controlled (.11). 
The assumptions here are that the assist- 
ant directors, whose establishment increases 
levels, have a particularly wide span of con- 
trol—hence the zero-order correlation—but 
that the introduction of this new level oc- 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS WITH NUMBER OF LEVELS IN THE HIERARCHY 


Independent Variable 


. Number of employees...............00.000- 
. Number of major divisions................. 
. Span of control of middle managers.......... 
. Automation (computers)®..........-0.2008. 
. Explicit promotion regulations®............. 
. Weight of examinations in promotions....... 
. Decentralization of promotion decisions®..... 


DATA ON 
Zero-Order | Partial Standard- | Regression ENP TOX TENT 
Correlation| Correlation) ized B* Error AGENCIES: 
Zero-Order 
Correlation 
51 -50 53 | .06 60 
— .05 — .32 — 30 .06 19 
27 11 09 | 05 31 
34 .23 .19 .05 53 
22 .04 —.03 .06 33 
24 .13 12 06 
18 .12 .09 .05 .19 
16 03 | ..02 | 05 — 00 


OO ST OA Gib O DO hed 


. Proportion of staff required to have B.A...... 


* These three factors are dichotomous and were used as dummy variables in the regression analysis. All others are continuous 
variables except weight of examinations, which was coded in four categories. 


b No corresponding variable is available for the employment security study. 


overburdens him with supervisory responsi- 
bilities. To lighten this administrative load 
of the top executive and free him to devote 
more time to his primary executive func- 
tions, a few assistant directors may be in- 
stalled on a new level to whom the division 
directors report and who in turn report to 
the director, just as the creation of the U.S. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare constituted an intermediate level be- 
tween the President and officials who for- 
merly reported directly to him. The intro- 
duction of such a new level of assistant di- 
rectors would account for the inverse asso- 
ciation observed between levels and major 
subdivisions because the few “superdivi- 
sions” headed by the assistant directors, 


curs usually in large agencies and reduces 
the number of major subdivisions—hence 
the considerably lower correlation under 
these controls. 

Differentiation into a multilevel hier- 
archy has evident advantages for expand- 
ing organizations, according to these con- 
jectures. In fact the number of levels in 
finance departments increases with increas- 
ing size, as previously noted; so does the 
number of major subdivisions, however 
(the zero-order correlation between size 
and subdivisions being .43, nearly as large 
as that between size and levels, .51). Not 
all large agencies have many levels and few 
major divisions. The inverse association be- 
tween levels and subdivisions when size is 
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controlled implies the existence of two con- 
trasting departmental structures, one that 
is primarily differentiated horizontally into 
many major divisions and one that is pri- 
marily differentiated vertically into many 
levels. The.question is what conditions dis- 
courage horizontal differentiation—which 
places an excessive administrative burden 
on top management—and encourage verti- 
cal differentiation instead. 

The clue for answering this question is 
provided by the other major correlate of 
number of levels, namely, automation, 
‘which reveals a substantial association with 
it (.34) that persists when other conditions 
are controlled (.23). Although extending 
the hierarchy has administrative advan- 
tages for the top executive of a large organ- 
ization, it also removes him increasingly 
from the operating level and makes it diffi- 
cult for him directly to control operations 
and keep tight reins on them. This loss of 
close contact with the operating level is a 
serious disadvantage for a director who re- 
lies largely on direct supervision for con- 
trol, but it is not such a disadvantage if 
top management has instituted indirect 
mechanisms of control and can exercise 
with their aid sufficient influence on oper- 
ations by setting policies and formulating 
programs. The automation of accounting 
procedures through computers is just such 
an impersonal mechanism of control in fi- 
nance departments. It places much control- 
ling influence over operations into the 
hands of the top executives whose decisions 
determine the over-all setup of the auto- 
mated facilities and the nature of the com- 
puter programs, thereby obviating the need 
for much direct supervision. The assembly 
line serves similar functions in factories.°? 
Since automation serves as a control mech- 
anism that greatly reduces the main disad- 
vantage of' multilevel hierarchies, it fur- 
thers their development.”® | 

The general principle suggested is that 
conditions in organizations that make the 
reliable performance of duties relatively in- 


y Blau and Scott, op. cit., pp. 176-78. 
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dependent of direct intervention by top 
management further the development of 
multilevel hierarchies, Advanced techno- 
logical equipment, inasmuch as it mecha- 
nizes operations and makes them to some 
degree self-regulating, often serves this 
function. The mechanization of facilities is 
not the only condition that affects the reli- 
ability of performance, however. Regard- 
less of how automated operations are, top 
Management must rely on its managerial 
staff to implement its objectives and ad- 
minister its policies. Herein lies the signifi- 
cance of promotion procedures for the hier- 
archy. Explicit promotion regulations fur- 
nish uniform standards that all higher offi- 
cials must have met. But these standards 
assure top management that higher officials 
will have adequate qualifications for their 
responsibilities only if they stipulate that 
promotions be based primarily on exam- 
inations designed to test these qualifications 
rather than on seniority or the possibly 
idiosyncratic evaluations of supervisors. A 
significant correlation between the weight 
of written examinations in promotions and 
number of levels remains when other con- 
ditions are controlled (.13), but the corre- 
lation between the existence of promotion 
regulations and levels disappears when the 
weight of examinations and other conditions 
are controlled (.04). The reason probably 
is that only promotion regulations that 
give merit examinations much weight 
guarantee that all managerial officials have 
certain minimum qualifications and thus 
reduce top management’s reluctance to lose 
direct contact with the operating level by 
establishing intervening layers in the hier- 
archy: 

The more top management trusts the 
middle managers who constitute its admin- 
istrative arm to discharge their responsi- 
bilities in accordance with its guidelines 


2Tt is also possible that the causal direction is 
the opposite from that assumed above, which would 
mean that agencies with multiple levels are more 
likely than others to introduce automation, quite 
possibly because they benefit particularly from its 
function as a control mechanism. 
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and directives, the more inclined it will be 
in all likelihood to delegate responsibilities 
to them. The implication is that the degree 
of confidence top executives place in their 
managerial assistance will promote decen- 
tralization of authority as well as multi- 
level hierarchies, If this surmise is correct, 
it could explain why the zero-order cor- 
relation between number of levels and 
decentralization (.18) is reduced to a point 
that falls just short of significance at .05 
when other conditions that affect manage- 
ment’s trust are controlled (.12). 

Entrance requirements that demand com- 
paratively high qualifications of:employees 
undoubtedly improve their abilities to per- 
form -their duties. without close super- 
vision. The interpretation advanced implies, 
therefore, that the proportion of the agency 
personnel expected to have college degrees 


-and the number of levels in the hierarchy 


are positively related. As a matter of fact, 
sucha positive zero-order correlation has 
been observed (.16), but controlling other 
conditions reduces this correlation to the 
vanishing point (.03). The proportion of 
employees with college training is not 


strongly associated with any of the other 
control variables under consideration, but. 


it is somewhat correlated with four of them 
(between .12 and .14), its most pronounced 
zero-order correlation being that with de- 
centralization (.14). A plausible explana- 
tion of this pattern of findings can be de- 
rived if expert qualifications are viewed as 
simply one element in a configuration of 
of conditions indicative of operations that 
are relatively self-regulating and independ- 
ent of direct intervention by management. 
As part of this configuration, the qualifica- 
tions of employees are associated with the 
development of multilevel hierarchies, But 
once the other factors that manifest inde- 


. pendence of managerial] intervention’ are 


controlled, including those to which expert 
qualifications: directly contribute, such as 
decentralization; the entire significance of 
qualifications for the hierarchy has been 


taken into account, and they are no longer ~ 


associated with the number of levels. 





--In conclusion, some inferences a 
two contrasting types of formal organiza- 
tion will be drawn from the associations 
with multilevel hierarchy observed. One of 
these types may be considered the modern 
organization governed by  universalistic 
standards; the other represents the old- 
fashioned bureaucracy. 

A fundamental issue confronting the 
executives of organizations is whether to 
manage primarily by means of direct or 
indirect controls. Management through di- 
rect controls entails keeping in close touch 
with operations and issuing corrective or- 
ders whenever necessary. Management 
through indirect controls involves devis- 
ing impersonal control mechanisms that 
constrain operations to follow automati- 
cally the policies and programs specified 
by top executives. The substitution of in- 


- direct mechanisms of control for direct 


control requires that an orientation to ab- 
stract universalistic standards replace re- 
liance on personal judgments. The devel- 
opment of these impersonal control mech- 
anisms is most likely if technical con- 
siderations and effective performance are 


“supreme values, whereas ideological com- 


mitments and particularistic solidarities 
have little significance.?® 

Today the prototype of an impersonal 
control mechanism is the computer, which 
dramatically illustrates how technological 
facilities automate operations and simul- 
taneously give top management-—whose 
decisions govern the basic computer setup 
— much control over them without requir- 
ing frequent direct intervention. Not only 


' the operations themselves but also the re- 


cruitment of employees and that of the 


managerial staff tend to become standard- 


ized in the modern organization in terms 


. of universalistic principles of effective per- 


formance. Explicit personnel regulations 


stipulate merit criteria for employment and 


* It is evident that this orientation is inappropri- 
ate for certain kinds of organizations, such as re- 
ligious congregations or ideological political parties. 
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for advancement to managerial positions, 
relieving top management of administra- 
tive tasks, lessening the influence of per- 
sonal bias and variations in judgment over 
personnel decisions, and assuring minimum 
qualifications. Both the automation of the 
work process and the merit standards that 
the managerial and operating staff must 
meet contribute to the reliable performance 
of duties and help to make operations com- 
paratively self-regulating within the frame- 
work of the organization’s objectives and 
management’s policies. These conditions 
reduce management’s need to keep close 
direct control over operations and, conse- 
quently, often give rise to major changes 
in the hierarchy. To wit, vertical differen- 
tiation creates a multilevel hierarchy, which 
usually decreases the number of major 
divisions whose heads report to the agency 
director and increases the span of control 
of these division heads, and responsibilities 
become decentralized. The strongest pres- 
sure to institute Impersonal mechanisms of 
control, and thus the conditions that facili- 
tate these structural changes, comes from 
the expanding size of organizations. 

In short, the modern organization is 
characterized by a tall, slim hierarchy with 
decentralized authority. The opposite type, 
which may be called an old-fashioned 
bureaucracy, has a squat hierarchy with 
authority centralized at the top. In this 
case, which is most prevalent in smaller 
organizations, the top executive maintains 
tight control over operations by directly 
supervising many division heads, assigning 
each of them only few subordinates, re- 
fraining from introducing intermediate 
levels that would increase his distance from 
the operating personnel, and delegating few 
responsibilities. The lesser interest in im- 
personal mechanisms of control under these 
circumstances is reflected in the rare in- 
stances of automation and in the nature of 
the personnel policies. Explicit regulations 
that specify personnel qualifications are 
infrequent; promotions are largely left 
under the discretion of management; and 
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insofar as promotion standards do exist, 
they tend to give weight to seniority and 
personal judgments of superiors rather than 
objective merit criteria, thus implicitly 
placing the importance of loyalty above 
that of technical competence. 

A final question to be raised is whether 
these conclusions concerning two contrast- 
ing types of formal structure apply to all 
work organizations (those employing people 
to perform tasks), or only to government 
agencies, or perhaps only to government 
finance departments. The methodological 
point made in the introduction bears re- 
peating in this connection: generalizing 
beyond the data is necessary for scientific 
cumulation because such generalizing sup- 
plies the sole connection between different 
empirical studies. The finding that multi- 
level finance departments in the United 
States have fewer major divisions than 
others of the same size, for example, can 
neither be negated nor confirmed by re- 
search on other organizations, for the asso- 
ciation between levels and divisions in 
another type of agency simply has no 
direct bearing on it. Only if the investigator 
is willing to advance generalizations that 
refer to broader concepts than his empirical 
data—all work organizations or vertical 
differentiation of any kind—is it possible to 
replicate or refute his conclusions and ulti- 
mately to develop a scientific theory. 

Hence the empirical findings from the 
study of finance departments are deliber- 
ately used to suggest tentative principles 
about work organizations in general, to be 
tested and appropriately modified in future 
research, just as the inferences drawn in our 
earlier study were tested and refined this 
one. Some indication that the conclusions 
about hierarchical structure are at least not 
restricted to finance departments is pro- 
vided by a preliminary analysis of data on 
quite another type of government agency. 
The state employment security agencies in 
this country are large roof organizations, 
each consisting of a state headquarters and 
an average of forty local offices dispersed 
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throughout the state, and their median 
size is more than ten times that of finance 
departments. Despite these differences, 
most of the factors associated with multiple 
levels in finance departments reveal similar 
zero-order correlations in state employment 
agencies, even though several of the meas- 
ures are far from identical (compare the 
last with the first column in Table 2). Con- 
trolling size tends to increase the similarity; 
for Instance, number of divisions and num- 
ber of levels are inversely correlated when 
size (after logarithmic transformation) is 
controlled in employment security agencies 
(— .37), as they are in finance departments 
(— .34). 
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These parallels lend some credibility to 
the claim that the propositions about hier- 
archical differentiation suggested in this 
paper are fairly general principles about 
work organizations, or in any case about 
the government agencies among them, 
though further research will undoubtedly 
call for revisions and refinements. The 
tentative conclusion is that impersonal 
mechanisms of control, such as automation 
and merit personnel standards, help trans- 
form flat structures in which the chief 
executive exercises much personal control 
into multilevel hierarchies with decentral- 
ized authority. 
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ABSTRACT 


Bureaucratic structures are ideally suited to deal with problems requiring technical knowl- 
edge or large-scale capital investments. Primary group structures are most able to handle 
problems requiring little technical knowledge, for example, where knowledge is so simple 
the ordinary person can do it as well as the expert, where knowledge is Jacking so experts 
cannot be trained, where knowledge is so complex it cannot be put together in time to 
make a decision, In principle, technology is as likely to take tasks now handled by experts 
and simplify them so the ordinary person can deal with them as it is to take tasks now 
handled by ordinary individuals and show how they can be more effectively handled by 
experts. Therefore, in principle, technology is not likely, after its first stage, to reduce func- 
tions of either the primary group or the bureaucracy. More characteristic will be stress 


on continuous change. 


I. ALTERNATIVE THEORIES OF PRIMARY 
GROUP AND BUREAUCRATIC FUNCTIONS 


This paper seeks to develop a theory of 
primary group and bureaucratic functions 
as well as to indicate in what way they 
might be affected by the development of 
science and technology. The need for de- 
veloping such a theory has become obvious 
as evidence piles up that prior theories do 
not account for the empirical data. To de- 
velop this theory, we shall start out with 
two polar extreme types of organizations— 
the monocratic bureaucracy described by 
Weber and the primary group as formulated 
by Cooley. However, once the logic has 
been developed by use of these “pure” 
types, we shall show how this can be ex- 
tended to analyze the continuum of organi- 
zations lying between these two extremes 
as well as deal with organizations, such as 
closed institutions, which must of necessity 

1Part of this paper was delivered at the Faculty 
Seminar at Boston College, sponsored and partly 
financed by the Institute of Human Science. It 
is in part the result of research being financed by 
the United States Office of Education project 
5-0355, OEC 3-10-033. However, neither of these 


organizations is responsible for the views presented 
herein. 


incorporate both types of groups. The tra- 
ditional point of view on primary group and 
bureaucratic functions was perhaps most 
clearly stated by Weber when he noted that 
in a mass industrial society the bureau- 
cratic organization was the most effective 
for accomplishing most goals.? Implicit in 
such a formulation was the idea that 
bureaucracies and primary groups had over- 
lapping goals; and where one was more 
effective than the other, the alternative 
would likely be eliminated. This line of rea- 
soning was severely questioned by two 
kinds of empirical trends. First, it was 
found that, within the very boundaries of 
the bureaucratic organizations, primary 
group-type ties flourished.’ Second, there 

°H. H. Gerth and C, Wright Mills (trans. and 
ed.), From Mex Weber: Essays in Sociology (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 196- 
244; Karl Mannheim, Man and Society, trans. Ed- 


ward Shils (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co., 1942), p. 321. 


* For instance, the development of primary-type 
groups in the factory was first noted in the studies 
in Western Electric: F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. 
Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
hridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949). 
In the Army it is well illustrated by E. Shils and 
M. Janowitz, “Cohesion and Disintegration in the 
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was evidence that primary groups in the 
community play vital roles in many areas 
of life.* Those seeking to maintain this 
traditional point of view could make two 
counter-arguments. First, such a theory 
speaks about a trend. The current viability 
of the primary group may be vestigial re- 
mains and does not contradict the view that 
in the long run it will disappear. Second, 
the traditional theory speaks about optimal 
states of effectiveness. It does not say such 
optimal states will inevitably arise. The 
proliferation of primary. groups in current 
society is only evidence that we are not 
operating at optimal effectiveness. Like 
many issues in science, the empirical evi- 
dence by itself is not sufficient to question 
a given theory. In addition, it is necessary 
to have an alternative explanation which 
can better account for the evidence. 

One such alternative was suggested by 
Parsons. He argued that one type of pri- 


Wehrmacht in World War II,” in D. Katz et al. 
(eds.), Public Opinion and Propaganda (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1954), pp. 553-82. The same 
developments have been noted in prisons and 
hospitals where people speak about the swing from 
custodial to therapeutic milieus (see, e.g, D. A: 
Hamburg, “Therapeutic Aspects of Communication 
and Administrative Policy in the Psychiatric Sec- 
tion of a General Hospital,” in Milton Greenblatt 
et al., The Patient and the Mental Hospital [Glen- 
coe, Hl.: Free Press, 1957], pp. 91-107). 


*We have already mentioned the factory, the 
Army, and the hospital above. In addition, there 
is political behavior as well as the spread of mass 
media. See E. Katz and P. F. Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 31- 
43. On delinquency, see S. Kobrin, “The Conflict 
of Values in Delinquency Areas,” in H. Stein and 
R. Cloward (eds.), Social Perspective on Behavior 
(Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1959), pp. 498-504. In 
the diffusion of information on new drugs among 
physicians, see J. Coleman, E. Katz, and H. Men- 
zel, “The Diffusion of an Innovation among Physi- 
cians,” Sociometry, XXI (December, 1957), 253- 
69. On people seeking help from social work agen- 
cies, see D, Landy, “Problems of the Person Seek- 
ing Help in Our Culture,” Social Welfare Forum 
(New York: National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, 1960). No attempt is made to cover all pos- 
sible fields but just to indicate the wide variety of 
areas where primary group type of relations seem 
to play ‘a role. l a a 


mary group—the isolated nuclear one—was 
more effective than the bureaucracy for 
performing several types of tasks, that is, 
early socialization of the child and tension 
management of adults. This primary group 
was in principle more effective than the 
bureaucracy because both of these activities 
called for effective and non-instrumental 
relations between individuals. Such rela- 
tions by definition could not be part of the 
bureaucracy .but only of the primary 
group.® In addition, the task of early social- 
ization and tension management was neces- 
sary to the survival of any society so that 
where an industrial society survived it must 
in addition have a strong form of the iso- 
lated nuclear family. 

. The alternative explanation offered by 
Parsons also failed .to account for the em- 
pirical data. For the evidence was that the 
primary groups were active in all areas of 
life, not just tension management and early 
socialization, and primary groups other 
than the isolated nuclear family were im- 
portant, for example, extended kin, neigh- 
bors, peer groups, friendship groups, work 
groups, etc.6 Furthermore, evidence mounts 

°T. Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, Socializa- 
tion, and Interaction Process (Glencoe, Ill.; Free 
Press, 1955), pp. 9-10, 16~19. The dimensions of 
bureaucracy are those suggested by Weber 
(M. Weber “The Essentials of Bureaucracy Organi- 
zation,” in H. D. Stein and R. A. Cloward (eds.}, 
Social Perspectives on Bekavior [Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1959], pp. 255-62). The dimensions of the 
primary group are those suggested by Cooley 
(C. H. Cooley, “Primary Groups,” in P. Hare, 
E. F. Borgatta, and R. F. Bales (eds}, Small Groups 


[New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955], pp. 15- 
17). 

° For the role of the extended kin, see M. Sussman 
and L. Burchinal, “Parental Aid to Married Chil- 
dren: Implications for Family, Functioning,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, XXV (November, 1962), 
320-30. For the role of neighborhoods, see A. J. 
Reiss and A. L. Rhodes, “The Distribution of 
Juvenile Delinquency in the Social Class Struc- 
ture,” American Sociological Review, Vol. XXVI 
(October, 1961); or Morton Deutsch arid M. E. 
Collins, Inter-racial Housing (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951), pp. 64-71. For 
peer group influence, see J. S. Coleman, The 
Adolescent Society (New York: Free Press, 1961), 
pp. 1-57; or Alan B. Wilson, “Social Stratification 
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that bureaucratic organizations take an in- 
creasing role in tension management and 
early socialization of the child.” Again, in 
defense of Parsons’ analysis, it could be 
argued that he was speaking about a trend 
and assuming states of optimal effective- 
ness, There is no reason, however, to as- 
sume that current society is at the optimal 
state of effectiveness or even seeks such a 
goal. 

Still a third effort to account for primary 
group effectiveness emerged from the liter- 
ature on mass media, Here the investigators 
were seeking to explain the fact that family, 
friends, and neighbors seem to play a key 
role in blocking or accelerating mass 
media. Without concerning themselves 
about the larger theoretical issues of pri- 
mary groups, the investigators in fact 


and Academic Achievement,” in A. H. Passow 
(ed.), Education in Depressed Areas (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), pp. 
227-28. For one interesting attempt to look at 
friendship cliques, see C. Kadushin, “The Friends 
and Supporters of Psychotherapy: On Social 
Circles in Urban Life,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXXI (December, 1966), 786-802; as well 
as the Coleman et al. study, op. cit.; the develop- 
ment of primary work groups has been discussed 
in n. 3 above. 


Without providing systematic evidence, there 
is a certain face validity of such a statement in 
the field of tension management if one considers 
the growth of the therapeutic professions, social 
workers, psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatric nurses, marriage counselors, occupational 
counselors, occupational therapists, etc. Similarly, 
in the area of early socialization, it has been pointed 
out that fads and fashions in breast feeding, early 
toilet training of the child, type of discipline, age 
when child is given responsibility, etc., is very 
much influenced by experts via their books, via 
classes set up for new mothers, and so on. In addi- 
tion, the development of professionals and in- 
dustries especially tuned to the young child give 
further evidence of the increasing role of formal 
organizations in this area, e.g., nursery schools and 
nursery school teachers, pediatricians, clothing 
manufacturers, diaper services, shoe manufacturers, 
toy manufacturers, publishing firms, new teaching 
devices, etc. Such developments would suggest that 
in the long run the areas of early socialization and 
tension management might follow the same pat- 
tern of development of other areas of life. 
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argued that such typical dimensions of pri- 
mary groups as face-to-face, affective, and 
diffused relations provided a communicator 
with faster feedback and many more al- 
ternative ways of insuring that the méssage 
would be heard and obeyed. As a conse- 
quence, they argued that such primary 
group-type relations were speedier and more 
flexible than the mass media. Although 
they did not do so, it would be possible to 
generalize their comments to bureaucracies 
other than the mass media. Later, in a more 
general attempt to understand the import 
of the primary group, they argued that the 
primary group provides direct or instru- 
mental forms of reality.’ It is only neces- 
sary to cite several illustrations to indicate 
the limits to the idea that primary group 
relations seem speedier and more flexible 
than bureaucratic ones. Thus, a doctor who 
has a patient with a heart condition in an 
intensive cere room is able to react much 
more quickly and flexibly to the problem 
of heart failure than can the family mem- 
ber. To argue that the primary groups have 
instrumental and direct reality functions 
is not to deny this to the bureaucratic or- 
ganizations as well. Thus, the speed with 
which the Russian juggernaut put down the 
Hungarian rebellion, or the capacity for a 
small elite with the help of a bureaucracy 
to reshape basic values and behavior of 
large masses of people, such as seems to 
have occurred in the Russian and Chinese 
Communist revolutions, would argue for the 
obvious capacity of bureaucratic organiza- 
tions to utilize direct and instrumental 
reality. 


II. ALTERNATIVE THEORY OF OR- 
GANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


To develcp an alternative theory which 
might more completely explain the data on 
primary groups, it is instructive to see 
where its polar opposite, the monocratic 


aP, F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York: Dryden Press, 
1944), pp. 153 ff. 


°? Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 48-65. 
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bureaucracy, has failed. Critics of this type 
of bureaucracy have suggested that it is 
ineffective where the task to be dealt with 
is widespread and idiosyncratic or consists 
largely of the unknown." It is pointed out 
under such circumstances that rules cannot 
be laid out ahead of time. If that is at- 
tempted, the number of rules proliferate to 
the point where it is virtually impossible 
to catalogue and use them. On the other 
hand, if rules are not used and such deci- 
sions are referred to higher authority, the 
channels of communication become so 
clogged that decisions cannot be made in 
time to be effective. If both of these al- 
ternatives are ignored, then the lower-ech- 
elon employees will utilize inappropriate 
rules or insert their own values.1! The 
critics of Weber’s monocratic bureaucracy 
have argued that in such situations the most 
effective organizational solution is one 
which has variously been called collegial, 
therapeutic, human relations, goal oriented, 
or democratic organizations. What is most 
important about these last types of organi- 
zations is that they all approach the dimen- 
sions of the primary group, that is, stress 
face-to-face decentralized decision making, 
move from specialist to generalist, stress 
the need to develop positive affect rather 
than impersonal relations, as well as the 
need to develop a non-instrumental attitude 
toward peers.!? If this analysis were ex- 
tended, it would seem to suggest that In 
extreme situations of non-uniformity the 
primary group might be more effective than 


20 What follows is a combination of the follow- 
ing critics: J. Franklin, “Bureaucracy and Free- 
dom,” Man in Contemporary Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955), I, 941-42; P. M. 
Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society (New York: 
Random House, 1956), pp. 58, 62; R. K. Merton, 
“Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” in R. K. 
Merton et al., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 
Iil.: Free Press, 1952). 


a pP, Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1949), esp. pp. 
259 ff. 


12 Hamburg, op. cit., pp. 91-107; as well as other 
items cited in n. 3. 
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even the most collegial bureaucracies. Put 
somewhat differently, what such an analysis 
suggests is that the more predictable the 
event, the more trained experts and con- 
centrated resources can be used to solve 
problems, then the more the monocratic 
end of the organizational continuum pro- 
vides an ideal base for problem solving. In 
contrast, the more unpredictable the event, 
the greater the ignorance, the less helpful 
the trained expert, then the better the pri- 
mary group pole of the organizational con- 
tinuum is for providing a base for solving 
the problem. 

The underlying logic of this argument 
can best be seen if the structures of the 
polar extremes of the organizational con- 
tinuum—monocratic bureaucracy and the 
primary group—are scrutinized in detail. 
If this is done, it can be argued that the 
very structure of the bureaucracy guaran- 
tees that it will provide a superior base for 
the employment of trained experts and 
concentrated resources, while the primary 
group guarantees the opposite. For in- 
stance, the monocratic bureaucracy has as 
its requirement!* that appointment be on 
the basis of merit—the most knowledgeable 
people are hired and promoted. Further- 
more, specialization insures that training 
will be honed through practice to its highest 
degree. Rules insure that the large mass of 
experts will be at the right time and the 
right place with minimum need for decision 
making. Hierarchy insures that for the 
small number of cases not covered by rules 
there will be a decision-making process that 
will guarantee the same degree of co-ordina- 
tion. The demands for impersonal relations 
and a priori specification of duties and 
privileges insures that individuals will con- 
centrate on the goals of the organization, 
rather than using the organization to pursue 
their own goals. Finally, the size of the 
organization guarantees sufficient human 
resources and capital expenditures so that 
major equipment, not affordable by the 
ordinary primary groups, can be used to 


8 Weber, op. cit., pp. 255-62. 
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solve problems, that is, computers, assembly 
line machinery, etc. 

By contrast, the primary group structure 
as suggested by Cooley!* emphasizes per- 
manent relations, which means that in- 
dividuals cannot be removed if they are 
ineffective. The lack of merit is further re- 
inforced by the non-instrumental orienta- 
tion, that is, the existence of a primary 
group bond as an end in itself. The demand 
for face-to-face relations and diffused rela- 
tions means that the group must be very 
small and that there is little opportunity or 
resources for specialization, that is, a small 
group dealing with many different problem 
areas. The stress on affective relations 
means that individual worth is given pre- 
cedence over organizational tasks. 

In short, it is quite clear that the bureau- 
cratic organizations as compared to the 
primary groups have structural features 
which make them incomparably better for 
dealing with problems that require trained 
experts or concentrated resources. How- 
ever, it is suggested herein that where 
trained expertise or concentrated resources 
are not essential to accomplishing goals, 
then the primary group provides a superior 
base. This is the real import of the prior 
attempts to explain primary group effec- 
tiveness, A re-examination of the two 
structures with this thought in mind will 
quickly illuminate the reasoning behind this 
last statement. If the primary group mem- 
ber and the bureaucrat have equal knowl- 
edge and resources, the bureaucracy has no 
advantage from appointments by merit or 
specialization. Quite the contrary, it loses 
something. It costs something to train ex- 
perts. Where they are no better than the 
ordinary citizen, such costs detract from 
effectiveness. Furthermore, experts trained 
in areas where there is little knowledge fre- 
quently become impediments to progress 
and change. They develop vested job inter- 
ests in the status quo. Similarly, the use 
of rules and hierarchical authority where 
they are not superior to the ordinary in- 


“ Cooley, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
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dividual involves a cost. We have already 
pointed out the cost in terms of slow or 
inappropriate decision making when cealing 
with idiosyncratic events. aM 

By contrast, the structure of the ; mary 
groups takes on new meaning once it can 
be assumed that they are equated in knowl- 
edge with the bureaucratic organization. 
For, everything else being equal, the face- 
to-face relation of the primary group guar- 
anteed the fastest form of feedback. This 
speed is further increased by the fact that 
primary group members are in continuous 
touch in many different areas of life (dif- 
fused relations). Again, everything else be- 
ing equal, studies in communication sug- 
gest that positive affect and permanent 
relations improve the accuracy of com- 
munication. In a similar manner it can be 
argued that the primary group structure 


provides greater flexibility once knowledge 


and resources are held equal. For the pri- 
mary grou> member, because of his face- 
to-face relation and legitimation of a wide 
range of life problems, can change decisions 
rapidly and include many contingencies. 
However, it should also be emphasized that 
speed of feedback may be a defect, not an 
advantage, when primary groups lack 
knowledge (i.e., it can reinforce states of 
ignorance). 

In short, where knowledge and resources 
can be equalized, the very defects of the 
primary groups become virtues, whereas the 
very virtues of the bureaucracy become 
defects. The logic of this point might be 
more clearly seen by two illustrations. If we 
again take the heart patient in an intensive 
care unit, it can be pointed out that to have 
speedy and flexible reactions it is necessary 
to have trained doctors and specialized 
machinery. They do much better than any 
ordinary primary group member can do 
within the confines of his primary group 
because trained expertise and specialized 

3 For a discussion of some. of the problems of 
premature specialization, see H. Wilensky and 
C, Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Welfare 


(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958), pp. 
235-44 and 247-65. i 
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machinery add to the effectiveness of deci- 
sion making. By contrast, making sure a 
young child is kept out of the path of auto- 
mobiles is generally best handled by a pri- 
mary group member, that is, neighbor or 
family. The job of observing and, if neces- 
sary, pulling the child off the street re- 
quires no real expertise beyond that which 
the ordinary citizen can handle. Further- 
more, there is a high probability of a 
family member or neighbor being on the 
spot. Even if they are slightly less efficient 
than a policeman, the fact that the primary 
group member is on the spot is crucial, that 
is, speed of response is morè important than 
slight differences in knowledge. Further- 
more, if one sought to train specialists to 
watch over all children who might cross the 
street, it would likely lead to a greater 
number of deaths and injuries in other 
fields of life. The number of people needed 
for such jobs would surely draw off police- 
men, doctors, and nurses from their normal 
activities. 


IIT. AREAS OF PRIMARY GROUP FUNCTIONS 


If this view on differential functions for 
primary groups and bureaucratic organiza- 
tions is accepted, then the following queries 
become central: what, specifically, are the 
types of jobs that require little in the way 
of trained expertise or use of concentrated 
resources; how important are such jobs; 
and what will happen to them under the 
impact of science and technology? 


A, SIMPLE JOBS 


There are at least three major areas of 
human activities where trained experts have 
no great advantage over the primary group 
member. One area, already mentioned in 
our illustration, is that where the ordinary 
citizen can do the job almost as well as the 
expert. Thus, the dressing of children, feed- 
ing of children, cleaning the house, trans- 
porting oneself to friends’ houses, buying 
clothes, going to work, taking aspirins for 
headaches, bandaging minor cuts, etc., are 
jobs the ordinary citizen can do with rea- 
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sonable effectiveness. More generally, in 
short, there are innumerable kinds of every- 
day jobs which the primary group member 
can do almost as well as experts. Further- 
more, they cover most areas of life and 
constitute a considerable part of any per- 
son’s life. These activities can vary depend- 
ing on the educational level and training of 
the citizenry of a given nation. 

It is true that sometimes the family 
members fail to do these jobs well, and ex- 


‘perts have to be brought in to help. How- 


ever, in such instances it would be hypoth- 
esized that the job of the expert is to build 
up the primary group and find substitute 
ones but not replace the primary group 
with a bureaucratic organization—the logic 
behind such a hypothesis being that, for 
tasks where trained experts are little better 
than the ordinary citizen, the primary 
group structure is a faster and more flexi- 
ble decision process. To illustrate again, if 
an individual had to consult a doctor every 
time he took an aspirin for a headache, he 
would so pre-empt the time of doctors that 
they would have considerably less time for 
other medical duties. Alternatively, the in- 
dividual with the headache would have to 
wait an inordinately long period of time to 
get hold of a doctor. In either case, the 
insistence on a trained medical expert in 
such instances where the ordinary individ- 
ual can make reasonably good judgments 
will in totality lead to much worse medical 
care. 


B. COMPLEX OR IDIOSYNCRATIC EVENTS 


Still another area where experts cannot 
be used effectively is where the problem is 
so idiosyncratic or has so many contingen- 
cies that the expert’s knowledge cannot be 
brought to bear in time to make a meaning- 
ful difference. For instance, people’s lives 
are full of the following type of decision: 
should a young teen-age daughter be per- 
mitted to sleep at a friend’s house, given 
the fact that the parents do not know the 
friend or her parents, given the fact that 
the teen-age daughter is lonely and needs a 
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friend, given the fact that this will cause 
trouble with a younger sibling who will 
then also want to sleep at a friend’s house, 
given the fact that the teen-age daughter 
has been very helpful and deserves a re- 
ward, given the fact that the parents will 
be going out that evening as well, given 
the fact that it is a school night and home- 
work must be done for the following day, 
and so forth. If the reader takes into ac- 
count that such decisions are being made 
continuously and in every area of life, the 
problem of introducing experts becomes 
clear. For instance, to make full use of a 
psychiatrist in the above decision he would 
have to be apprised of all the details. Since 
such decisions are continuous and involve 
other children as well, it would mean that 
to make a decision based on complete 
knowledge the psychiatrist would have to 
be in the household practically twenty-four 
hours a day. Such a solution would quickly 
empty the populace of all psychiatrists and 
still not meet a fraction of the need. And 
we are considering only one area of life, In 
other words, trained experts must be re- 
served for problems where the clientele can, 
one way or the other, be limited. When ex- 
perts are used for a mass audience, then 
they must be restricted to tasks where, for 
all practical purposes, the mass audience 
can be viewed as consisting of only one or 
two types of families. When they deal with 
complex decisions with many contingencies, 
they must restrict themselves to a small 
proportion of the population. What they 
cannot do is deal with complex problems 
which arise in a random way for most of 
the people. Under such circumstances, 
trained expertise is of little use because it 
cannot be brought to bear in time. As a 
consequence, these are the situations where 
the primary group structure provides the 
most effective base, that is, speed and flexi- 
bility of decision. 


C. INCOMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 


Yet another area where trained experts 
do not function well is that where knowl- 
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edge is so limited that training provides no 
advantage to the experts. This is obviously 
the case in areas such as child development, 
where full-scale scientific investigation that - 
approaches the manpower efforts of the 
physical sciences has still to occur. As a 
consequence, the child development experts 
have ‘opened up many areas of inquiry for 
which they have as yet no real, practical 
solutions.13 The experienced mother may 
be more effective for the everyday prob- 
lems of rearing a child than the expert, 
since in fact they raise their children equal- 
ly well. It is also important to note, how- 
ever, that all areas of inquiry have frontier 
fields where experts are at a loss. Therefore, 
in most areas of life there is the possibility . 
that the primary group structure may be a 
better decision-making base for one limited 
aspect of the problem than the bureaucrat- 
ic organization. 

This now concludes the discussion on 
areas where primary group structures might 
be better decision-making units than bu- 
reaucratic ones, 

To summarize, there are at least three 
areas where the trained expert, and there- 
fore the monocratic bureaucracies, may not 
be so effective as the primary group struc- 
ture for problem solving, that is, the task 
is so simple the ordinary citizen can do it — 
as well as the expert, the task is so idio- 
syncratic or has so many contingencies: that 


the expert cannot bring his knowledge to.’ 


bear in time, and the task has so many un- 
knowns that the expert cannot be trained 
to do any better than the ordinary citizen. . 
We shall henceforth refer to these three 
areas as “non-uniform” ones. However, the. 
reader must remember we are not using ~ 


this term in its customary way, so he must’. - 
try to remember the three specific task . 


areas. A second thing to note about these 


* Most illustrative of this point is the work on 
the development of moral autonomy (see L. Kohl- 
berg, ‘Development of Moral Character and Moral 
Ideology,” in M. Hoffman and L. W. Hoffman 
feds.], Review of Child Development: j Research 
[New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1964], I, 
esp. p. 423). 
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three areas is that they are very extensive 
and in principle can occur in any given 
area of life, that is, they are not restricted 
to two or three types of goals, such as 
early socialization or tension management. 
Nor can they be neatly split off from the 
activities of the bureaucracies, that is, there 
is no reason in principle why any given 
goal might not have both uniform and non- 
uniform aspects to it. As a consequence, 
if, this theory of primary group structure 
is accepted, then it could follow that to op- 
timize achievement of goals in many areas 
of life, one would need primary group and 
bureaucratic organizations working in close 
co-operation. 

In the above discussion little has been 
said about the concentrated resources (e.g., 
capital goods) of bureaucracies. The rea- 
son is that the use of resources follows 
pretty much the logic developed for the use 
of trained experts. Thus, concentrated re- 
sources cannot deal with idiosyncratic prob- 
. lems-that are randomly spread over most 
of the people. They are useful only where 
the population can be delimited, for ex- 
ample, the mass audience can be treated as 
one or two types, or a small element in the 
audience can be split off and dealt with as 
a unit. In addition, as we shall now detail, 
technology is as likely to put resources un- 
der the management of the primary group 
as the bureaucracy. Lest one think this is a 
trivial matter, Bertram Gross makes the 
eye-popping estimate that in current soci- 
ety the family manages $70 billion worth 
of investments (houses, cars, washing ma- 
chines, stoves, etc.), while all of industry 
-has only $50 billion.” 


IV. EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY ON 
UNIQUE FAMILY FUNCTIONS 


If the above analysis is accepted, the 
next question which must be asked is: 
© .What will advancing science and technol- 
ogy do to the non-uniform tasks? More 


" Bertram Gross made this estimate in a private 
conversation in March, 1967. It is based on his 
current research. 
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specifically, to what extent will technology 
illuminate areas of ignorance and supply a 
knowledge base that requires trained ex- 
perts? Or to what extent will advancing - 
technology cause tasks which now can be 
handled by the average individual to be 
solved more effectively by’a trained expert? 
To what extent will technology permit 
complicated or unpredictable events to be 
put into a predictable format by trained 
experts? We can, within our own lifetime, 
find illustrations of technology being re- 
sponsible for all of these developments. 


A. ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY SUBSTITUTES 
TRAINED EXPERTS FOR THE 
AVERAGE CITIZEN 


For instance; doing laundry illustrates 
how advancing technology permitted the 
development of a trained expert to replace 
the average person. Washing clothes in the 
days before laundries required only water, 
a scrubbing board, and much physical ex- 
ertion. There was very little training needed. 
The technological development of laundry 
machinery provided a more efficient way 
for washing clothes. It also required spe- 
cialist training, since the ordinary woman 
was not able to manufacture or run the 
machinery in the laundry. 


B. ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY CLARIFIES AREAS 
OF IGNORANCE LEADING TO NEED FOR 
TRAINED EXPERTS 


Similarly, it may be shown how technol- 
ogy has illuminated an area of erstwhile ig- 
norance so that a trained expert is now 
required. This is most clearly seen in medi- 
cal research. A breakthrough in scientific 
knowledge together with a related techno- 
logical development such as the manufac- 
ture of vaccines has resulted in the experts 
(i.e., the doctor and the drug manufacturer) 
concerning themselves with problems of 
disease which in earlier times, when there 
was no known remedy, had been handled 
by the ordinary individual. Of course, the 
same analysis could be made for the manu- 
facturing of boats and work tools, the crea- 
tion of buildings, etc. 
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C. ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY TAKES A COMPLEX 
OR UNPREDICTABLE EVENT AND MAKES IT 
PREDICTABLE BY USE OF TRAINED EXPERTS 


There are events whose separate ele- 
ments are known but which are so complex 
that it is impossible to put them together 
in time to deal with a given problem. Thus, 
until very recently, the farmer looking at the 
sky was as good a predictor of the weather 
as the most highly trained meteorologist. 
The meteorologist knew what went into 
making the prediction but could not get all 
the facts together in time to be useful. How- 
ever, with the development of high-speed 
computers, the use of rocket satellites and 
observation planes, and the use of the mass 
media, the trained professional has an in- 
creasing edge in predicting and disseminat- 
ing information. Tornadoes and hurricanes 
can be tracked and populations frequently 
warned well in advance. 

We have now illustrated three general 
cases where technological development has 
led to the replacement of the ordinary in- 
dividual by trained experts. This particular 
stream of thought has been thoroughly 
identified and explored by most people in 
the area of family sociology. On the basis 
of this kind of reasoning, many have sug- 
gested that technology weakens the primary 
group and the family.?® 

However, it is not too difficult to state 
the opposite as well—that technology 
strengthens the family by returning func- 
tions to the family.” More specifically, it 
can be shown (1) that technology has 
simplified the Jobs previously performed by 
experts so that they are within the skill 
level of the average person; (2) that in 


1 This point is implicitly suggested in W. F. 
Ogburn, “The Changing Family,” in R. F. Winch 
and R. McGinnis (eds.), Selected Studies in Mar- 
riage and the Family (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1953); and also in W. F. Ogburn and M. F. 
Nimkoff, Technology and the Changing Family 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955), especially 
pp. 123-43, 244-46, and 267-74. 


. PN, Foote and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity and 
Interpersonal Competence (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), chap. i, pp. 29-33. 
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fields where experts had been considered 
competent to handle the job, there were 
large areas of ignorance where the average 
individual was as competent as the expert; 
and (3) that there are circumstances which 
are much more complex than previously 
believed, requiring the average person to 
take a hand, since the expert cannot put 
the information together fast enough to be 
the sole decision maker. 


D. ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY SUBSTITUTES THE 
AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL FOR THE 
TRAINED EXPERT 


For instance, there are many illustrations 
where technology has reduced the complex- 
ity of a job previously performed by a 
trained expert and turned it back to the 
average person. The history of laundering 
is again a case in point. The development 
of technology led to the home washing 
machine which was sufficiently simple to 
operate so that the ordinary housewife 
could participate in the laundering func- 
tion. If we examine the advance from the 
scrubbing board to the laundry to the home 
washing machine, we see that advancing 
technology first turned over a function - 
(which had been solely within the province 
of the family) to the formal organization 
and then ended up by making it a joint 
effort of the family and bureaucracy. This 
was in part because advancing technology ' 
altered the complexity of the job from 
simple to complex to partially simple and 
partially complex. 

Perhaps what I am speaking about is 
best evidenced by the rash of do-it-yourself 
products in the United States for purposes 
which vary from putting boats together to 
painting houses. What is most central to 
the purpose of this paper and what the 
reader must keep in mind is that in princi- 
ple there is no reason why technology in the 
future could not lead to simplification 
which would permit the average individual 
to participate in tasks which are now done 
solely by the trained expert. Thus, it is 
conceivable that technological advances 
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will permit the ordinary individual to fly 
his own airplane. It is possible that ma- 
terials, patterns, and adhesives might be 
‘developed to allow each member of the 
family to design and put together his own 
clothes. It is within the realm of possibility 
that pills could be developed so that the 
average individual would be able to diag- 
nose and treat any oncoming episode of 
mental illness in the same way he uses an 
aspirin to ease a headache. 

There is nothing in the history of tech- 
nology or in its future development which 
remotely suggests that technology will not 
simplify tasks and permit the participation 
of the average individual, just as there is 
nothing in the history of technology to 
eliminate the view that technology will 
permit discovery of more complex but more 
efficient ways of solving problems which 
only the trained expert can solve. What is, 
therefore, implied as a general principle, is 
that because of technology there will be 
continual change and fluctuation in those 
problems primary groups might most prof- 
itably seek to solve. This is in contrast to 
a principle which states that there will be 
monotonically increasing requirements for 
“trained” experts as technology advances. 
I would suggest that earlier sociologists 
concerned themselves with a historical 
_ phase of technological development during 
which the family proportionately lost con- 
trol over many activities to the bureaucratic 
experts and projected to the future without 
perceiving the differences between the de- 
velopment phases and mature phases of a 
technological society.?° 


2 In addition, it should be noted that some writ- 
ers now believe that in many societies the families 
in the period preceding industrialization already 
had worked out sharing relationships with formal 
institutions. This is an implication made by C. M. 
Arensberg, “The American Family in the Perspec- 
tive of Other Cultures,” in R. Winch, R. McGinnis, 
and H. R. Barringer (eds.), Selected Studies in 
Marriage and the Family (rev. ed.; New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1962), pp. 46-49; N. J. 
Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959). 
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E. TECHNOLOGY EXPOSES AREAS OF IGNORANCE 
AS WELL AS REDUCES SUCH AREAS 


While an advance in technology has 
helped to reduce complex problems to 
simple ones, it also has made it apparent 
that many problems which seemed to be 
within the scope of the expert are, in fact, 
beclouded by ignorance. Therefore, the 
ordinary individual may be able to deal 
with these problems as well as, if not 
better than, the expert. Perhaps the out- 
standing illustration of this point involves 
the technology of interpersonal relations, 
such as child rearing. At one time the 
theories of child rearing implied that the 
child was born with certain fixed instincts 
which more or less determined his be- 
havior. The expert could intervene to mea- 
sure these instincts. If the child did not 
behave, there was little the mother could 
do, since this was biologically determined. 
In severe cases the child could only be 
restrained, for example, sent to an institu- 
tion where experts in custodial care with 
specialized facilities would deal with him. 
The development of a Freudian theory of 
personality as well as its modern derivatives 
suggested that the instinct theory was in- 
adequate. These asserted that the parents 
and significant peer groups played a great 
role in developing the child’s personality. 
Furthermore, these theories held that the 
affect of parents on the child, and vice 
versa, were not ones that the members of 
the interaction were aware of, nor could 
they easily be controlled. This theory 
opened up a Pandora’s box, suggesting vast 
areas about which there was no adequate 
knowledge. Yet, the expert knows enough 
to realize that he is ignorant of many things 
which have an important bearing on how 
successfully the child will be reared. Be- 
cause the experts do not have any stand- 
ardized solutions as yet, they have made 
clear how important it is for the parent to 
observe the situation carefully. Thus, 
greater and greater emphasis is placed upon 
the responsibility of the mother and father 
in the early socialization process. 
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Another outstanding example is in the 
field of formal education. In the past it was 
assumed that children had a certain learn- 
ing ability and all that was necessary was 
for an expert who knew the material to 
teach the child. However, recent investiga- 
tions in education suggest that the child’s 
motivation to learn is an important part of 
his ability to absorb information. Further- 
more, the everyday continual encourage- 
ment and the inculcation of such motiva- 
tions are necessary if the child is to be 
well educated (e.g., the developing and 
everyday reinforcing of achievement orien- 
tation, deferred gratification, multifactor 
thought processes, and disciplined study 
habits). These are areas in which the 
trained experts (i.e., the teachers) have 
little knowledge and, therefore, are in a 
worse position than the parents to carry out 
the everyday socialization of the child, 
since they do not have as much contact, as 
speedy feedback, or command the same 
trust. It is true that, should the family 
break down, the expert steps in, but his 
function is generally to reconstitute a 
family, not undertake the everyday social- 
ization of the child. So we can see how, in 
the education of children for which the 
family was earlier thought to have little 
responsibility, the parents and other pri- 
mary groups now are believed to influence 
greatly the ongoing education career of the 
child.*! It may be seen, then, that, in prin- 
ciple, the advance of technology may ex- 
pose new areas of ignorance as well as solve 
old problems. As a consequence, there may 
arise problems which once again become 
the concern of the primary group. By the 
same token, problems which were once with- 
in the scope of the primary group have now 
been shifted to the formal organization. It 
may, therefore, be inferred as it was in the 
earlier portion of the discussion that, as a 
general principle, the primary group must 
be prepared for conditional fluctuations in 


2M. Deutsch, “The Disadvantaged Child and 
the Learning Process,” in Passow, op. cit., pp. 
163-79. 
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its responsibility as a consequence of tech- 
nology. 


F. TECHNOLOGY BOTH PRODUCES AND 
REDUCES COMPLEXITY 


Finally, let us consider the relationship 
between technology and complexity. One 
of the things social scientists have been 
most prore to emphasize about technolog- 
ical development is its unanticipated con- 
sequences for society. Thus, it has been 
pointed out that the development of the 
automobile has had an effect on the de- 
velopment of suburbs, courtship patterns, 


‘traffic law, automobile insurance law, a new 


type of mortality, a new enforcement arm 
of the police, new industries (highway, 
buildings, motels), etc. The potential so- 
cial implications of technological develop- 
ments are so many and so varied that the 
mind boggles at the idea of trying to antici- 
pate and deal with them all ahead of time. 
It would assume complete knowledge of all 
sciences, which we can safely state is un- 
realistic. 

Similarly, in other areas it can be seen 
that the development of technology intro- 
duces complexity and unpredictability as 
well as the reverse. For instance, the de- 
velopment of medicine has led to the open- 
ing up of new areas of preventive medicine. 
This has tied diseases to the everyday 
dietary and living patterns of the individ- 
ual. However, the treatment and super- 
vision of these living patterns are far too 
complex and unpredictable for the average 
doctor even to attempt to supervise. As a 
consequence, it has become a responsibility 
of the family. The advances in medical 
research have also revealed idiosyncratic 
symptomology (e.g., cancer symptoms), so 
that the average doctor cannot maintain 
constant scrutiny of a given patient without 
giving up a significant portion of his prac- 
tice. He, therefore, tries to make this a 
responsibility of the family. 

I am saying, in principle, that it cannot 
be argued that advancing technology al- 
ways reduces complexity. Likewise, it can- 
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not be maintained that technology invari- 
ably increases complexity. Rather, it may 
be concluded from the above analysis that 
technology may increase or decrease the 
complexity of a given problem. The general 
implication for the primary group is that 
in principle it must be prepared contin- 
uously to take on and give up functions as 
a consequence of technological develop- 
ment. 


V, UNIFORM AND NON-UNIFORM TASKS AND 
THE ORGANIZATIONAL CONTINUUM 


The question might well be asked at this 
point: How does this theory of differential 
functions of bureaucratic and primary 
groups permit one to understand the variety 
of bureaucratic organizations and primary 
groups which seem to exist? It should be 
pointed out that the non-uniform and uni- 
form aspects of a task might not be capable 
of being separated in time or place. For 
instance, a research physicist needs a tre- 
mendous amount of training and, fre- 
quently, large machines to deal with the 
“unknown.” Without such training (i.e., if 
he were an ordinary person), he would not 
even be able to recognize what was un- 
known. It would be our hypothesis that 
tasks can be graduated from those which 
are predominantly uniform (e.g., agencies 
issuing automobile licenses, billing depart- 
ments of major utilities, assembly lines of 
mass-production industry, etc.) to those 
where there is predominant uniform but 
substantial non-uniform (e.g., research 
organizations, therapeutic organizations, 
agencies handling disasters, etc.), to the 
extreme where most of the tasks are non- 
uniform (e.g., dealing with everyday com- 
plexities which are randomly offered over 
the total population, handling tasks which 
everyday citizens can do as well as experts, 
etc.). If the analysis here has been correct 
and if effectiveness plays an important role 
in shaping the organizational structure, 
then it would be hypothesized that parallel- 
ing this continuum of uniform to non-uni- 
form tasks would be another of organiza- 
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tional structures, for example, going from 
the monocratic bureaucracy to the collegial 
one to the voluntary association to the 
primary group. 

At the beginning of this paper, I told the 
reader that the theory once formulated 
could go beyond the simple organizational 
dichotomy used for initial formulations. It 
can now be seen in what sense this is true. 
For what is suggested above is that there 
are organizational types between the bu- 
reaucracies and primary groups, such as 
voluntary associations, which could not 
easily be classified as either a primary group 
or a bureaucratic organization. Yet the 
theory suggested herein does say some- 
thing about the ideal types of tasks such 
organizations can perform. We are able to 
do this because there is an assumed con- 
tinuum between primary groups and mono- 
cratic bureaucracies which pemits one to 
say something about the middle groups by 
the simple process of projection from such 
extremes. 

However, there are, in addition, types of 
organizations which may not be so easily 
located on such a continuum. This situation 
might arise where tasks can be separated 
in time but not in place. Thus, there are 
types of organizations which demand that 
individuals be on constant call. The army, 
hospitals (for patients), and prisons (for 
inmates) are frequently total institutions. 
The task of the organization might be pre- 
dominantly uniform. However, because the 
organization demands the total time of 
the individual, it madvertently includes 
within the boundaries of the bureauracy 
all the primary group functions as well, If 
our theory is correct, then these primary 
groups should turn up within the bounda- 
ries of the organization and, furthermore, 
be shown to play an important role. This 
is the import of the effectiveness of primary 
groups in the army, as noted. Perhaps the 
most dramatic evidence of the power of 
these primary groups is evidenced in the 
point of view expressed by many criminol- 
ogists that a naive young man sent into a 
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prison is very likely to come out a hardened 
criminal. This presumably occurs because 
of the workings of the primary groups 
within the prison boundaries. Where the 
organization demands much time but not 
a total commitment (e.g., occupational 
group), then the group developing within 
its boundaries might have primary group- 
like ties but not be complete primary 
groups. l 

Having made this point, it is also clear 
to anybody who has worked in organiza- 
tional research that organizations frequent- 
ly have multiple goals. In fact, the struc- 
tures may be amalgams of several types. 
Furthermore, their existence is not neces- 
sarily based on their effectiveness for ac- 
complishing these goals. For instance, one 
important influence is a value one. Society 
might decide that, even though a trained 
expert can do only slightly better than the 
ordinary individual, he should be sup- 
ported because the issue is so important 
that even a slight advantage is better than 
none; and, furthermore, it is possible in the 
long run that the expert might hit upon a 
better solution. What the theory would 
predict in this latter instance is that such 
organizations would function most effec- 
tively where they moved toward the col- 
legial bureaucracy rather than the mono- 
cratic one, 

In any case, it should be clear to the 
reader that such a theory does not predict 
the shape of organizational structures un- 
less effectiveness happens to play a major 
role in shaping the organization.?* How- 
ever, given the existence of an organization 
-—for whatever the reason—such a theory 
should enable the investigator to predict 
what form will be most effective for achiev- 
ing its goals. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

This concludes the discussion of the the- 

oretical functions of bureaucracy and pri- 


aJt is paradoxical that the primary group is 
better able to handle certain kinds of problems 
exactly because it takes a non-instrumental view 
toward problem solving. 
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mary group structure. First, it was pointed 
out that the past theories did not account 
for the development of primary groups 
within the formal bureaucracies—not their 
continued role in all areas of life outside 
the bureaucracies. Alternatively, a different 
approach was suggested herein. Bureau- 
cratic organizations were hypothesized to 
be ideally suited for dealing with tasks 
which required trained experts. Primary 
groups were considered to be superior for 
all tasks where trained experts were not re- 
quired. Put somewhat differently, where 
primary groups had equal knowledge, the 
structure provided a faster and more flexi- 
ble form of decision making. However, 
where bureaucracies had greater knowl- 
edge, the structure could evolve faster 
modes of a communication or could com- 
pensate for slower ones by its greater effec- 
tiveness. Thus, speed in decision making is 
no virtue where the decision maker is un- 
informed. The question then arose: Under 
what circumstances would primary group 
members have equal knowledge to the bu- 
reaucrat? I enumerated three widespread 
circumstances which we referred to as “non- 
uniform.” They were (1) situations where 
the amount of knowledge required was so 
simple it could be learned by the average 
citizen as well as the expert; (2) situations 
where there was no knowledge, so experts 
had no advantage over the ordinary citi- 
zen; and (3) situations where the problem 
was so complex or idiosyncratic that the 
expert’s knowledge could not be brought to 
bear in time. It was further pointed out 
that, in principle, science and technology 
will not diminish these “non-uniform” 
tasks. Therefore, it is unlikely that science 
and technology will ever destroy the ad- 
vantages of primary group development. 
Finally, it was pointed out that in many 
circumstances it is impossible to divide a 
given task into its uniform and non-uni- 
form components. As a consequence, it is 
necessary not only to discuss pure primary 
groups and bureaucracies but various kinds 
of hybrid organizations, such as voluntary 
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organizations, collegial bureaucracies (e.g., 
universities), and closed institutions. I 
have attempted to show what kinds of 
tasks the theory would suggest they might 
ideally perform. 

The theory speaks about the need to 
take into account both primary groups and 
bureaucratic organizations in the achieve- 
ment of most goals. But, in fact, much of 
the discussion was devoted to the kinds of 
tasks the primary group can do. It is im- 
portant to understand that the theory as- 
signs equal, if not slightly greater, weight 
to the bureaucracy as it does to the pri- 
mary group. The larger amount of space 
devoted to the primary group is based on 
the judgment that its role has been far less 
understood. The capacities of bureaucracies 
to involve relative strangers into intricate 
role patterns so as to concentrate maximum 
knowledge have been spelled out in detail 
by others. The need to give greater atten- 
tion to the less well understood part of our 
theory should not be interpreted as denying 
the importance of the bureaucratic struc- 
ture. 

There are other series of issues which 
space limitations prevent including here 
and which have been partially elaborated 
on elsewhere. For instance, the problems 
that arise when close co-operation between 
primary group and bureaucracy is neces- 
sary for achieving goals and yet they have 
antithetical atmospheres, the fact that 
there are many types of bureaucratic or- 
ganizations as well as primary groups which 
have different structures,”* the fact that or- 
ganizations can utilize other forms of influ- 
ence than expertise to achieve their goals 
(e.g., coercion, legitimation, and reference 
power)“5—all these are some of the more 
obvious Issues which will be raised by the 
discerning reader. The citations above indi- 


S The beginnings of such a theory have been 
stated by E. Litwak and H. J. Meyer, “A Balance 
Theory of Coordination between Bureaucratic Or- 
ganizations and Community Primary Groups,” Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, II (June, 1966), 
31-58, 
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cate that our preliminary consideration of 
these factors suggests they will not alter 
the above analysis. 

What this article has sought to do is de- 
velop a theory of bureaucratic and primary 
group functions which might better explain 
the continuing viability of primary groups 
in all areas of life, the fact that many dif- 
ferent types of primary groups exist, as 
well as suggest that they will continue to do 
so under the impact of science and technol- 
ogy. It is hoped that this formulation will 
both stimulate new lines of research as well 
as permit investigators to better fit together 
prior empirical reseach. 
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“The structure of the isolated nuclear family 
has been developed in the paper by Litwak and 
Figueira, “Technological Innovation and Ideal 
Forms of Family Structure in an Industrial Demo- 
cratic Society” (paper delivered at the Ninth Inter- 
national Seminar on Family Research, Tokyo, 
September, 1965), pp. 13 ff. The variety of kin 
relations has been developed in the paper by Lit- 
wak, “Extended Kin Relations in an Industria] 
Society” (see n. 25 below). The variety of bu- 
reaucratic organizations as they fit into the present 
formulations has been suggested by E. Litwak, 
“Models of Bureaucracy Which Permit Conflict,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXVII (Septem- 
ber, 1961), 177-84. For a discussion of neighbor- 
hoods, see P. Fellin and E. Litwak, “Neighbor- 
hood Cohesion under Conditions of Mobility” 
American Sociological Review, XXVIII (June, 
1963), 364-76; and E. Litwak and H. Meyer, 
“Relationships between School-Community Co- 
ordinating Procedures and Reading Achievement” 
(U.S. Office of Education final report, Project 5- 
0355, 1967 [Multilith]), pp. 79-181. 


*¥For an early statement, see E. Litwak, “Ex- 
tended Kin Relations in an Industrial Democratic 
Society,” in E. Shanas and G. F. Streib (ed.), 
Social Structure and Family Generational Rela- 
tions (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1965), pp. 295-302. For a more recent and complete 
development, see Litwak and Meyer, Relationship 
between School-Community Coordinating Proce- 
dures and Reading Achievement (n. 24 above), 
Appendix A, “Organizational Bases for the Uses 
of Coercion, Legitimation, and Reference Power,” 
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ABSTRACT 


In a complex organization, the first-line supervisor is the focus of much role conflict. 
This study was an attempt to set up a simulated complex organization-in order to study 
the resolution of this role conflict. The independent variables in this experiment were the 
role evaluations received by the supervisor from his organizational superiors and sub- 
ordinates. As part of a general theory of role-conflict resolution, it was predicted that_ 
persons evaluated most highly by a particular role partner would not be the ones to 
conform most to that role partner’s wishes. The data tended to confirm this hypothesis. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


To the catalogue of major and minor 
human problems, the sociologist has added 
“role conflict.” It appears inevitable that 
man will find himself in a situation where 
the behavior expected of him by one group 
conflicts sharply with the behavior ex- 
pected by another. This study is concerned 
with the way such conflicts are resolved. 
Specifically, it is concerned with role con- 
flicts occurring in a complex organization. 
The classic case of organizational role con- 
flict—that of the first-line supervisor—pro- 
vides a fruitful site for this investigation. 
In this study, a theory of role-conflict 
resolution is tested with an organizational 
experiment? that uses the first-line super- 
visor as the test case. 


A. THE PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERVISOR 


For our purposes, a role conflict occurs 
when a person who occupies a given status 


*This is a report from the larger study, “An 
Experimental Study of the Role-Conflict of the 
First-Line Supervisor” (unpublished dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1964). This study was com- 
pleted with the support of a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship and a Social Science Research Coun- 
sel Training Fellowship. I am particularly in- 
debted to Terence K. Hopkins, Herbert H. Hyman, 
and Robert K. Merton for advice and encourage- 
ment in conducting this study. 


finds that the various groups with which 
he interacts conflict in the behavior they 
expect of him. This study focuses on the 
role conflict of the supervisor, insofar as he 
is caught in the middle between superiors 
who expect him to enforce organizational 
rules and subordinates who expect him to 
ignore some of these rules. Specifically, we 
want to investigate certain conditions that 
lead a person in authority to resolve such 
a role conflict by succumbing to subordi- 


? The basic framework for this simulation study 
was modeled after an experiment conducted by 
Evan and Zelditch (William M. Evan and Morris 
Zelditch, Jr.. “A Laboratory Experiment on Bu- 
reaucratic Authority,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVI [1961], 883-93). For other infcrma~ 
tion concerning organizational experiments, see 
Morris Zelditch, Jr., and Terence K. Hopkins, 
“Laboratory Experiments with Organizations,” in 
Amitai Etzioni (ed.), Complex Organizations (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), pp. 464— 
78; Morris Zelditch, Jr., and William M. Evan, 
“Simulated Bureaucracies: A Methodological Anal- 
ysis,” in Harold Guetzkow (ed.), Simulation in 
Social Science: Readings (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), pp. 48-60; Wesley L. 
Wager and Ernest G. Palola, “The Miniature 
Replica Model and Its Use in Laboratory Experi- 
ments of Complex Organizations,” Social Forces, 
XLII (1964), 418-29. 


*See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and So- 
cial Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 
368-84. 
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nates’ pressure and deviating from manage- 
ment rules. 

It is well documented that this type of 
deviation occurs among first-line super- 
visors (such as factory foreman, prison 
guards, or non-commissioned officers in the 
army). As Roethlisberger and Dickson have 
demonstrated, the foreman frequently finds 
that in order to obtain the minimum co- 
operation necessary from those he super- 
vises, it is helpful to ignore certain prac- 
tices that are against regulations.t The 
foreman ignores the workers’ restriction of 
output, their trading of jobs, and their 
slight falsification of time records. Simi- 
larly, the prison guard, in order to main- 
tain quiet among the inmates, often closes 
his eyes to petty smuggling of scarce goods, 
rule evasion, and inmate exercise of power.5 


B. THE THEORY OF ROLE-CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION 


Although this study focuses on the 
specific role conflict of the first-line super- 
visor, it is designed to contribute to the 
general theory of resolution of role con- 
flict.6 

We propose that one variable influencing 
the subject’s action is his perception of how 
his role performance is evaluated by each 
of his role partners. (For example, the 
foreman knows that both management and 


*See F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dick- 
son, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939), pp. 450- 
51; Melville Dalton, “The Role of Supervision,” 
in Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and Arthur 
Ross (eds.), Industrial Conflict (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1954), chap. xiii; David N. 
Ulrich eż al., Management Behavior and Foreman 
Attitude (Boston: Harvard Business School, Divi- 
sion of Research, 1950), p. 39; Charles R. Walker 
et al., The Foreman on the Assembly Line (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956), 
pp. 61-62. 


5 Gresham M. Sykes, “The Corruption of Au- 
thority and Rehabilitation,” Social Forces, XXIV 
(1956), 257-62; Richard H. McCleery, “Policy 
Change in Prison Management,” in Etzioni, of. 
cit., pp. 376-400; Oscar Grusky, “Role Conflict in 
Organization: A Study of Prison Camp Officials,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, III (March, 
1959), 452-72. 
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workers have evaluated his performance 
as a foreman, and his perception of these 
evaluations probably affects his action.) 
Common sense might lead one to expect 
that, when faced by two conflicting groups, 
the individual will conform most to the 
group ranking him highest. This view would 
assume a linear relationship between con- 
formity and evaluation; that is, that the 
more highly an individual is rated by 
others, the more he will conform to their 
wishes. It is the major contention of this 
study that this “common sense” approach 
is erroneous. Rather, we hypothesize that, 
in a role-conflict situation, a curvilinear 
relationship exists between evaluation and 
conformity. It is expected that the subject 
who is rated “average” by a role partner 
will be more likely to comply with that 
role partner than will subjects rated ex- 
tremely high or extremely low. 

This hypothesis is based on a social-psy- 
chological experiment conducted by Dittes 
and Kelley in 1956, and interpretation of 
this study.’ In Dittes and Kelley’s experi- 
ment, small groups were told that a prize 
would be awarded to the group that made 
the best perceptual and social judgments. 
Each individual was required to express 
his own opinion. In the course of making 
these individual judgments, subjects who 

° For identification of variables influencing role- 
conflict resolution, see Neal Gross et al., Explora- 
tions in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Super- 
intendency Role (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1958); Merton, of. cit. Samuel A. Stouffer and 
Jackson Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVI (1951), 395- 
406; William J. Goode, “A Theory of Role Strain,” 


American Sociological Review, XXV (1960), 483- 
96. 


7 James E. Dittes and Harold H. Kelley, “Effects 
of Different Conditions of. Acceptance upon Con- 
formity to Group Norms,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LIII (1956), 100-107. Also 
see E. P. Hollander, “Conformity, Status, and 
Idiosyncrasy Credit,” Psychological Review, LXV, 
No. 2 (1958), 117-27; George Caspar Homans, 
Soctal Bekavior: Its Elementary Forms (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961), pp. 147— 
51; Lewis A. Coser, “Some Functions of Deviant 
Behavior and Normative Flexibility,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVIII (1962), 172-81. 
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believed themselves to be rated average by 
their fellows in the group conformed more 
to an old, inaccurate group norm than did 
subjects who received extremely high rat- 
ings. 

Presumably, say Dittes and Kelley, the 
“average” member in this type of group 
conforms more because he is motivated by 
a desire for greater group acceptance—an 
acceptance already achieved by the highest 
ranking individual. In other words, high 
conformity has fewer relative rewards for 
the high-ranking member. And, in terms of 
the evaluation system, deviance probably 
has fewer costs. For the group will “take” 
from the highest-ranking member what it 
will not take from those of lower rank. 
Therefore the higher-ranking individual 
feels a greater freedom to deviate than does 
his “average” peer. 

According to this reasoning, the extreme- 
ly high- and average-ranking members face 
differential sanctions for deviance. How- 
ever, there is much evidence to indicate 
that they are both more positively oriented 
toward their evaluators than the low-rank- 
ing subject.2 It can be hypothesized that 
an extremely low evaluation will antagonize 
the subject and will motivate him to deviate 
from group norms. Reinforcing this moti- 
vation will be the fact that he fears no 
worse evaluative sanctions for deviance— 
he cannot be rated any lower than he al- 
ready has been. We would expect him to be 
especially prone to deviant acts if he has 
reason to believe that the low evaluation 
will persist and if he is unthreatened with 
group expulsion or with other similar 
punishments.® 

Hence, our expectation of greater con- 
formity on the part of the average-ranking 


“Studies have shown esteem received by a sub- 
ject to be correlated with his evaluation of a group 
(e.g. see Harold H. Kelley and Martin M. Shapiro, 
“An Experiment on Conformity to Group Norms 
Where Conformity Is Detrimental to Group 
Achievement,” American Sociological Review, XIX. 
[1954], 667-77), and valuation of a group to be 
correlated to conformity (e.g, Harold H. Kelley 
and Edmund H. Volkart, “The Resistance to 
Change of Group-anchored Attitudes,” American 
Sociological Review, XVII [1952], 453-65). 
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member. Unlike his low-ranking peer he is 
positively motivated to conform; and, un- 
like his high-ranking colleague, he does not 
feel free enough from group sanctions to 
deviate. 

It is our task to take these relationships 
between evaluation and conformity out of 
the small-group situation and apply them 
to the problem of role conflict in an organi- 
zational setting. The application gives rise 
to specific predictions about the behavior 
of the first-line supervisor who is con- 
fronted by the conflicting norms of the 
workers and management. The first hypoth- 
eses concern the effects of management’s 
evaluation of him. 


Hypothesized Influence on 
Subject’s Resolution 
of Conflict* 


Rating of the Subject 
by Management 


High rating by 


management}. The subject will feel some 
freedom to deviate from 
management rules in fa- 
vor of the workers (0) 
Average rating by 
management.. The subject will be very 
motivated to conform to 
management rules (+1) 
Rated very low by 
management 


but will not be 

removed from 

The subject will be very 
motivated to deviate 
from management rules 
in favor of the work- 
ers (—1) 


* Notation is used as follows in all tables: 0 = freedom to 


. deviate from the evaluator; +1 = motivation to conform to 


management; and —1 = motivation to deviate from manage- 
ment. Only two outcomes are dealt with in this theory; resolu- 
tion aoe of one role partner or the other fcf. Gross ef al, 
op. cit}. 

t In actuality, in this experiment the variable of stability of 
evaluation was combined with the height of the evaluation in 
order to approximate the Dittes and Kelley study closely, op. cît. 
{see n. 13 below}. 

ł We wished to investigate the efect upon conformity of a 
low evaluation that was uncomplicated by the threat of other 
sanctions. In our experiment, the subject would not be fired in 
this session because of our supposed inability to replace him. In 
an ongoing organization, labor-shortage and seniority considera- 
tions often prevent him from being dismissed, 


°? In the Dittes and Kelley experiment, op. cit., 
subjects were told that, if they received low encugh 
evaluations, they would be expelled unpleasantly 
from the group. Therefore, subjects receiving low 
evaluations conformed publicly and deviated pri- 
vately. But we wish to investigate the effect upon 
conformity of a low evaluation that is uncompli- 
cated by a threat of other sanctions. 
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And, of course, the supervisor is evalu- 
ated by the workers as well as by manage- 


ment. 
Hypothesized Influence on 
Subject’s Resolution of 
Role Conflict 


Rating of the Subject 
by the Workers 


High rating by 
the workers... The subject will feel free to 
deviate from some work- 
ers’ demands in favor of 
management (0) 

Average rating by 
the workers... The subject will be very 
motivated to comply with 
the workers by deviating 
from management (—1) 

Low rating by the 
workers....... The subject will be strongly 
motivated to ignore the 
workers’ demands in fa- 


vor of management (+1) 


If we take both evaluations into account 
together, we can attempt to predict the 
direction of role-conflict resolution. There 
are nine possible combinations (and there- 
fore nine basic experimental treatments as 
summed up in Tables 1 and 2). 
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of role evaluation upon supervisory devi- 
ance. Since such specific hypotheses were 
involved, it seemed suitable to use the most 
rigorous method available to the social 
scientist—the experiment. 

Although we wished to study supervisors 
in an experimental situation, we did not 
want them to be aware that they were 
experimental subjects. Therefore, a real 
job situation was simulated. In the name 
of the Public Opinion Research Institutet’ 
of Columbia University, we hired college 
students to supervise less educated coding 
clerks. These students were told that the 
Public Opinion Research Institute had re- 
cently administered a nationwide question- 
naire and that the results had to be coded, 
that is, be prepared for the IBM machine. 

Tn reality, there is no such organization. The 
entire experiment was carefully explained to each 
student at the end of his session. Most of the stu- 
dents were quite interested in the study. In origi- 
nally scheduling them, we had told them that the 


work was “spotty,” and they had not been prom- 
ised any work beyond the first session. 


TABLE 1 
EFFECTS OF BOTH EVALUATIONS 


MANAGEMENT’S EVALUA- 


TION OF TRE 
SUPERVISOR Rated Very High 
Rated very high....... 0,0=0 
Rated average......... +1, 0=-+1 
Rated very low........ —1,0=—1 


WORKERS’ EVALUATION OF THE SuPERVISOR* 


Rated Average Rated Very Low 

0,—1=—1 0, +1=+1 
+E —i= 0 +1 +1=42 
-1 —1=-—2 —-{L+i= 0 


* The first sign in this table is derived from management's evaluations. 0 = freedom to deviate from 
the evaluator; +1 = motivation to conform to management; and —1 = motivation to deviate from 


management. 


The cells in Table 2 are ranked from 1 
to 7 and are derived from Table 1. Rank 1 
in Table 2 means that, according to the 
above hypotheses, the supervisor is most 
likely to conform to management norms at 
the expense of the workers; while Rank 7 
means that the supervisor is more likely to 
deviate from management norms in favor 
of worker norms. 


II. METHOD 


This theory of role-conflict resolution 
predicts then, in a specific way, the effect 


TABLE 2 


TENDENCY TO CONFORM TO 
MANAGEMENT RULES 


Worirrrs’ EVALUATION OF 
THE SUPERVISOR 
MANAGEMENT'S 
EVALUATION OF 


THE SUPERVISOR Rated R Rated 
ated 
Very pone Very 
High Pope Low 
Rated very high.. 4 5 or 6 2 or 3 
Rated average....| 2or3 4 1 
Rated very low...| Sor 6 7 4 
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Each questionnaire answer had to be clas- 
sified and assigned a simple numerical 
equivalent. For this rush job, coding clerks 
would do the actual simple clerical work 
on a part-time basis, but more intelligent 
part-time supervisors were needed to over- 
see and answer any difficult questions. The 
actual experimental procedure is outlined 
below. 


A. PROCEDURE 


1. Initial contact with management (one- 
half hour in the directors office) —When 
each student who had been hired arrived to 
work, he was first asked to take a super- 
visory aptitude test. While this test was 
being scored by an assistant, he was briefed 
by the so-called Director of the Public 
Opinion Research Institute as to the nature 
of coding and other organizational rules. 
One of these rules involved checks for 
quality, or “accuracy checks.” Every other 
questionnaire that was originally coded by 
one clerk had to be independently coded 
again by a second clerk, so that if we 
desired we could later make comparisons tə 
check accuracy. The clerks were supposedly 
being paid on a piece-work basis for each 
original questionnaire they completed, but 
they were not being paid for the accuracy 
checks. At the end of the briefing session, 
the director inspected the score that the 
subject supposedly earned on the aptitude 
test (but which was actually randomly 
assigned) and gave the subject a high, 
average, or low evaluation. The subject was 
told he would supervise for the next two 
and one-half hours, with a break at the end 
of the first hour.?4 

2. Supervising the clerks (one hour in a 
second voom).—The subject supervised 
three coding clerks who had apparently 
just arrived. These clerks were actually 
“paid participants” with carefully prepared 
scripts. Through seemingly informal re- 


= During the session with management, the sub- 
ject saw a receptionist, a research assistant, and 
sometimes a co-director of the project. These per- 
sonnel helped maintain the illusion of a large, com- 
plex organization. 
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marks, the clerks gave the supervisor a 
high, average, or low evaluation. They then 
pressured him to break some of the rules. 
Mainly, they pressured him to allow them 
to omit up to ten accuracy checks, (The 
number he did allow them to omit serves 
as our index of public conformity.) At the 
end of the hour, a short break was called, 
and the supervisor was transferred to an- 
other room. 

3. Tasks immediately after the experi- 
ment (one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour in a third room) —The supervisor was 
told that the director was having some 
trouble securing the new forms for the next 
hour. While waiting for the supposed dif- 
ficulty to be settled, all subjects were asked 
to complete a questionnaire for a member 
of the Sociology Department, unrelated to 
the Public Opinion Research Institute. 

4. Explanation session (one-half hour) 1 
—The experiment was then explained to 
the subject. He was paid $6, and if an 
upperclassman, he was given a job-lead. 


B. FORMAL DESIGN: INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


There were nine experimental treatments 
in the study, as indicated in Table 2. One 
hundred and thirty-five male undergradu- 
ates from Columbia and City College were 
scheduled, fifteen subjects per experimental 
group. One hundred and twenty-seven 
could be used in the analysis, ninety-three 
of whom were upperclassmen. The experi- 
ment was completed in eleven days. The 
evaluation scripts were as follows: 


Management’s Evaluations 


Low Evaluation (upset voice): 
Oh, my goodness, your supervising aptitude 
is very low. You scored at the 30th percen- 
tile. See: 33d percentile on the first part, 
28th percentile on the next part, and 30th 
percentile altogether. This means that 70 
per cent of the people who’ve taken this test 
have done better than you. This test is very 
accurate, and we have never changed our 


“ After the entire experiment was completed, 
the subjects were sent lengthy reports explaining 
it further. 


et oe s ` i 
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opinion about someone who scores this poor- 
ly. But we need someone very badly for 
these two and a half hours. And my assist- 
ant has distributed the easiest question- 
naires. So let’s go. 


Average Evaluation (pleased voice): 

You did pretty well. Your supervising apti- 
tude is above average—82d percentile: 
85th percentile on the first part, 80th per- 
centile on the next part, and 82d percentile 
altogether. This means that 18 per cent of 
the people who have taken the test have 
done better, but 82 per cent have done 
worse. However, with people who score in 
this range, I often find myself having to 
change my opinion later on about the 
amount of supervising ability the person 
has. We have given you a fairly difficult set 
of questionnaires; not the most difficult, but 
fairly difficult. 


High Evaluation (exuberant voice): 

You did extremely well. Your supervising 
aptitude is exceptionally high: 98th percen- 
tile—99th percentile on the first part, 97th 
on the next, and 98th altogether. This means 
that 98 per cent of the people who have 
taken the test have done worse than you. 
This test is very accurate, and we have never 
changed our opinion about someone who 
scores this high. We have given you the 
most difficult set of questionnaires to super- 
vise.18 


Clerks’ Evaluations 


The clerks were instructed to ask the 
supervisor to help them code many difficult 
items during the hour (i.e., to make coding 
decisions). In response to some of the 
supervisor’s advice, the clerks evaluated 
him several times. (Each of the clerks’ 
remarks had been memorized verbatim 
from a script and was delivered in a pre- 
scribed order.) There was a long evalua- 
tional interchange at 13-15 minutes after 
the beginning of the hour. 

2 In order to approximate Dittes and Kelley’s 
study, op. cit., two variables have been combined 
here as they were in their work and as they often 
are empirically: the height of the evaluation and 
its stability. The extreme evaluations are repre- 
sented as more stable than the average evaluation. 


In a future replication, it would be desirable to 
separate these two variables. 
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Clerk’s Reaction to Supervisor’s Answers 


First 13 minutes: Five separate short evalua- 
tions similar to: 
“Of course, that’s right. Why couldn’t I see 
that?” (high evaluation); “That’s probably 
a good decision” (average evaluation); “Are 
you sure?” (low evaluation). 

13-15 minutes: Major, long evaluation (see 
below). 

15-27 minutes: Three more short evaluations. 

27-35 minutes: Clerks pressure supervisor to 
allow them to omit five checks in turn. 

35-45 minutes: Two more short evaluations. 

45-50 minutes: Clerks pressure supervisor to 
allow them to omit five checks in turn. 


Major Evaluation 


(Given about 13 minutes after the hour begins 
in reaction to the answer to a a 


High Evaluation: 

_ B: You know, I didn’t think the super- 
visors up here would be very good, es- 
pecially at making decisions. But you’re 
one of the best new coding supervisors 
Tve ever had. 

A: Yeah, I agree, and I never change my 
mind about these things. I think you’re 
already better than any of the supervi- 
sors at my other job. I’ve never seen 
things run so smoothly right from the 
beginning. 

= B: You've only been here a short time—but 
already you answer questions like a pro. 

C: O.K. guys. Were agreed he’s the best 
weve ever had. But let’s get back to 
work. 


Average Evaluation: 

B: You know, I didn’t think the supervisors 
up here would be very good, especially 
at making decisions. But you seem pret- 
ty good. 

A: Yeah. Of course you can’t always tell in 
the first few minutes. By the end of the 
session I might feel quite differently. 
But right now I think you’re much bet- 
ter than the average new supervisor. Not 
that there aren’t a few guys who are bet- 
ter than you, but.... 

B: Yeah, I’ve had some supervisors at my 
other job that have seemed better, but 
not too many. Of course I could change 
my mind. 
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C: O.K., guys. For the minute, we’re agreed 

he’s pretty good, Let’s get back to work. 
Low Evaluation: 

B: (accusingly) You haven’t been a coding 
supervisor before, have you?—just our 
luck. It’s not your fault, but most super- 
visors I’ve had have been better. I’m 
used to things running more smoothly 
right from the start. 

A: Yeah. You can always tell about a guy 
in the first few minutes. I never change 
my mind. Supervising doesn’t seem to be 
your talent. 

C: C’mon B [last name], sit down. You 
might not be any good as a supervisor 
either. 


C. DEPENDENT VARIABLE ; 


The supervisor’s public conformity score 
is equal to the number of times that he 
allowed the clerks to skip an accuracy 
check out of the ten possibilities. The situa- 
tion is designed to place the supervisor in 
real role conflict. On the one hand, the 
accuracy check rule is a regulation of 
management intended to check quality of 
work, which the supervisor has agreed to 
enforce. On the other hand, its importance 
is not clear; the extraordinarily large per- 
centage of checks interferes ‘both with the 
goal of rapid productivity and with the 
morale of the workers; and the workers are 
not being paid for them. It is also probable 
that enforcing the rule is quite uncom- 
fortable psychologically. Since the super- 
visor’s chair was placed quite a distance 
from the clerks, he had to walk over ten 
separate times, pick up the questionnaire, 
and hand it to another clerk to do again, in 
the face of three pressuring clerks. 


IHI. MAJOR RESULTS 


For the most part, the subjects appear to 
have perceived: the evaluations as planned. 
The relationships between the experimen- 
tally manipulated evaluation and the rat- 
ings reported by the subjects in the post- 
experimental session questionnaire proved 
significant well beyond the .001 level.*4 

The theory of role-conflict resolution 
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presented above predicted the relationship 
between evaluation and conformity, first 
for each role partner alone and then for 
both considered simultaneously. The re- 
sults will be presented in the same order: 
first, we shall examine the relationship be- 
tween management’s evaluation of the sub- 
ject and his conformity to management; 
second, the tie between the clerks’ evalua- 
tion and his compliance with the clerks; 
and, third, the effect of both evaluations 
considered simultaneously. 

The clerks pressured the supervisor ten 
times to break management’s rule and al- 
low them to skip an accuracy check. Those 
supervisors who allowed the clerks to skip 
less than half (i.e., 0-4) of the required 


-checks are said to conform more with man- 


agement, whereas the supervisors who per- 
mitted the clerks to omit five or more 
checks are classified as deviating from 
management and complying with the 
clerks15 ` 


A, THE EFFECT OF MANAGEMENT'S 
EVALUATIONS 


Our results indicate that, as predicted, 
the subjects most highly evaluated by man- 
agement are not the ones to conform most 
to management’s accuracy check rule. As 
we expected, there is not.a linear relation- 
ship here between evaluation and conform- 
ity. However, the relationship is inverse, 
rather than curvilinear. Both those rated 
as average and those rated as low conform 
more to management than the “highs.” 
This relationship grows stronger, first as we 


-remove the sixteen subjects who clearly 


* Management’s evaluation: x° =: 93.512, d.f. = 
6; clerks’ evaluation: x°=— 90.571, d.f. = 8. See 


Simmons, op. cit., for further details. 


1 Median numbers of checks skipped are also 
presented. The median number of skipped checks 
for all such subjects is “4.” Since the break in the 
above dichotomy comes just after “4,” the x? value 
is the same whether based on medians or propor- 
tions (see Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics 
for the Behavioral Sciences [New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1956], p. 111). Mean values are 
distributed in the same direction as the medians 
(see Simmons, op. cit.). 
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guessed that they were involved in an 
experiment (Table 3), and second when we 
remove subjects who were previously clas- 
sified as “probably not guessing but the 
evidence is somewhat unclear” (see Table 
4— significant beyond .05 level).1® 

16 There were several opportunities for a subject 
spontaneously to indicate a guess or a suspicion 
during the experiment. In addition, during the ex- 


planation session, we asked him if he had had any 
suspicions while supervising. 
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As hypothesized, the subjects who were 
evaluated as average do conform more to 
management than the highly evaluated 
subjects (50.0 per cent of the “average” 
conform!’ as compared to 42.9 per cent of 
the more highly evaluated subjects [Table 
4]). However, those receiving the lowest 
evaluation from management conform the 
most to management’s wishes. Seventy-five 


7 Allow four or fewer checks skipped. 


TABLE 3 


MANAGEMENT RATING VERSUS PUBLIC CONFORMITY FOR 
SUBJECTS WHO PROBABLY DID NOT GUESS* 


MANAGEMENT Row 
RATING Sums 
Very high.......... (39) 
100.0% 
Above average...... (36) 
100.0% 
Very low........... (34) 
100.0% 
Column sums.....|......0-..00: 
Total sum........ ~~ (109) eo 


PUBLIC CONFORMITY —NUMBER 


OF ÅCCURACY CHECKS MISSED MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF 
CHECES 

0—4 Checks 5 or More MIssED 
Missed Checks Missed 
(17) (22) 6.0 
43.6% 56.4% |.......00. 
(19) (17) 3.5 
52.8% an ee ee 
(24) (10) 2.5 
70.6% 29.4% |... cece ees 
60 (49) sf... eee. 
55.0% 45 0% (ee eer ae 

EEE E Psanehcd 4.0 


* x2 = 5,462; d.f. = 2; significant beyond -.07 level. 


TABLE 4 


MANAGEMENT RATING VERSUS PUBLIC CONFORMITY FOR 
SUBJECTS WHO CERTAINLY DID NOT GUESS* 


MANAGEMENT Row 
RATING Suss 
Very high.......... (28) 
100.0% 
Above average...... (30) 
100.0% 
Very low........... (28) 
100.0% 
Column sums... | s-edeedandcae 
Total sum........ (86) Aa 


PUBLIC CONFORMITY —NUMBER 


OF ÅCCURACY CHECKS MISSED MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF 
CHECKS 
0-4 Checks 5 or More MISSED 
Missed Checks Missed 
(12) (16) 5.5 
42 9% 57.1 ee 
(15) (15) 4.0 
50.0% S00: osaansa 
(21) (7) 2.0 
75.0% 25.0% (enn 
(48) (SB)... esas eines 
55.8% 44.2% an 


* y2 = 6.496; d.f. = 2; significant beyond .05 level. 
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per cent of those receiving low evaluations 
conform, as opposed to 42.9 per cent of 
those receiving high evaluations (Table 4 
—significant beyond .05 level). Thus, the 
“highly evaluated” subjects conform least 
to their management evaluator. 

Using a Kolmogorov-Smirnov signif- 
cance test!’ to analyze the differences with- 
in Table 4 further, we find that the differ- 
ence between the “low” and the “highs” 
is significant (at the .053 level). Although, 
as mentioned above, the difference between 
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tion, comply most with the clerks’ wishes 
(Table 6—significant at the .02 level). 
Again the relationship grows stronger as 
the definite guesses (Table 5) and the pos- 
sible guesses (Table 6) are removed from 
the sample. Sixty per cent of the super- 
visors rated as average allow the clerks to 
omit many checks®° in contrast to 46.7 per 
cent of those rated very high and 23.1 per 
cent of those rated very low (Table 6). It 
should be noted that those rated very low 
by the clerks are the least likely to allow 


TABLE 5 


CLERKS’ RATING VERSUS PUBLIC CONFORMITY FOR 
SUBJECTS WHO PROBABLY DID Not GuEss* 








CLERKS’ RATING = 
Very high.......... 6) 
100.0% 
Above average...... ) 
100.0% 
Very loWirrridiraiis 4) 
100.0% 
Column SUMS 25. 6215 oases cate’ 
Total sum...-....] (109) ae 


Pusrre Conronsity-—-NuMBER 





or Accuracy CRECRS MISSED MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF 
CHECKS 
0-4 Checks 5 or More MISSED 
Missed Checks Missed 
(20) (16) 4.0 
55.6% r E D ye an 
16) (23) 5.0 
41.0% 50 0 A (a 
24) (10) 2.5 
70.6% VAL: alee a ae ge 
(60) |) (ee eee 
55.0% AS 0G, haasi 
ee re eee eee a eee 4.0 


* y2 = 6.421; df. = 2; significant beyond .05 level. 


the “averages” and the “highs” is in the 
predicted direction, it does not reach sig- 
nificance,?9 


B. THE EFFECT OF THE CLERKS’ 
EVALUATIONS 


When we turn to the clerks’ evaluations, 
the findings indicate that the curvilinear 
hypothesis was confirmed: subjects given 
an average evaluation by the clerks, rather 
than those given an extremely high evalua- 


8 Siegel, op. cit., p. 134. 


* However, as indicated in Simmons, op. cit., 
chap. iv. when “perceived rating” as opposed to 
manipulated experimental rating is taken into ac- 
count, not only do the “averages” conform more 
than the “highs” as predicted, but the difference 
reaches significance. 


them to omit the checks, the least likely 
to accede to their wishes in the role-con- 
flict situation. 

According to the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test,24 the difference in Table 6 between 
the “averages” and “lows” is significant 
(beyond the .O1 level); whereas the dif- 
ference between the “averages” and 
“highs,” though in the predicted direction, 
does not reach significance. 

Therefore, neither in the case of the 
clerks nor in the case of management is 
there evidence of a positive linear relation- 
ship between evaluation and conformity to 
the evaluator’s wishes. In neither case did 


* Five or more checks. 
Z Siegel, op. cit., p. 134. 


VA a 
ROLE CONFLICT OF THE FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR AIN "A 


rer 


Our original theory hypothetically ranke S 





the most highly evaluated subject accede 


most to the evaluator’s wishes. As pre- 
dicted, in both situations the subject rated 
as average complied somewhat more with 
the evaluator’s desires than did the highly 
evaluated individual; and in the case of 
management ratings, the “lows” also com- 
plied more than the highly rated subject. 
However, the reaction of the subjects re- 
ceiving very low evaluations differs greatly 
with respect to the two different role part- 
ners. It was hypothesized that subjects 


the nine experimental treatments according 
to the likelihood of the subjects conforming 
to management’s rules. Since those in- 
dividuals receiving very low management 
evaluations behaved opposite to expecta- 
tions, it is clear that this hypothesis will 
not be confirmed as originally formulated. 
However, it is possible to revise these hy- 
potheses by removing the three experi- 
mental treatment groups receiving low 
management evaluations and predicting for 


TABLE 6 


CLERKS’ RATING VERSUS PUBLIC CONFORMITY FOR 
SUBJECTS WHO CERTAINLY DID NoT GUESS* 


CLERKS’ RATING a waa 
UMS 
Very high.......... (30) 
100.0% 
Above average...... (30) 
100.0% 
Very low........... 6) 
100.0% 
Column sums.....]............. 
Total sum........ (86) —_— 


* x2 = 7.815; d.f. = 2; significant at .02 level. 


rated low would be antagonized by this 
evaluator and would be most likely to re- 
solve a role-conflict situation at his ex- 
pense. Though this hypothesis was con- 
firmed when the clerks were the evaluators, 
as indicated above, the relationship was 
reversed when management was the evalua- 
tor. Subjects receiving low management 
evaluations were most likely to conform to 
management wishes. 


C. THE SIMULTANEOUS EVALUATIONS OF 
BOTH ROLE PARTNERS 


The latter difference between the reaction 
of the “management-lows” and the ‘‘clerk- 
lows” will be interpreted below. However, 
at this point in further testing our hypoth- 
eses, this finding is particularly relevant. 


PUBLIC CONFORMITY —NUMBER 


or Accuracy CHECKS MISSED MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF 
CHECKS 

0-4 Checks 5 or More MISSED 
Missed Checks Missed 
(16) (14) 4.0 
53.3% 46. an a 
(12) (18) 5.0 
40.0% 00-0 ae ee 
(20) (6) 2.0 
76.9% 7X We by Aaa re ee 
(48) 61: Whey Gente 
55.8% AR OO Joan. 

PEELE T aul Bard eee ETA 0 


them separately. In these revised predic- 
tions, the same basic theory is used as 
before? but two sets of predictions are 
made instead of one: (1) ‘the three experi- 
mental treatments receiving low manage- 
ment evaluations are ranked in terms of 
their likelihood of conforming to manage- 
ment, and (2) the other six experimental 
treatment groups are also ranked among 
themselves. In the following tables the first 
rank is hypothetically given to the treat- 
ment group most likely to conform to man- 
agement’s wishes (see Tables 7 and 8). 
Using the percentage of supervisors skip- 

= That is, the same theory is used with one 
omission. The part of the theory comparing low 


management evaluation to other management eval- 
uations is ignored, of course. 
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ping five or more checks or the medians, the 
actual order coincides almost perfectly with 
the predicted one?’ (see Table 9). 

As indicated in Table 9, by taking into 
account the evaluations of both the con- 
flicting role partners, of both management 
and the clerks together, a more accurate 


TABLE 7 


REVISED PREDICTIONS 


A. SUBJECTS RECEIVING HIGH AND AVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


CLERKS’? EVALUATIONS 


MANAGEMENT 
EVALUATIONS 
High Average Low 
S ET Ea a PEE O 4or5 6 2or3 
Average......... Zor 3 4or5 1 


B. SUBJECTS RECEIVING Low MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


CLERES?’ EVALUATIONS 


SS | aMŘÃŘħĂĂ—ŽŮ— 


Low management 
evaluation..... 2 3 1 





prediction of role-conflict resolution can be 
made. Our theory predicts that, when the 
three management evaluations are held 
constant, essentially the same relationship 
between clerks’ evaluations and behavior 
will emerge, as was evident for the total 
sample (see Table 9, A, for confirmation of 
this hypothesis). Similar predictions are 
made for the reverse case, in which the 
three clerks’ evaluations are held constant 
in turn, and the effects of management’s 
evaluations are examined. Only in one 
comparison out of the twelve major possi- 
bilities? in Table 9, B, did the prediction 
fail to materialize.” 

In summary, the public conformity data 

*% A non-parametric analysis of variance indi- 
cates no significant interaction effect between man- 
agement and clerks’ evaluations. Figures here and 
in Table 9 are based on those “probably not 
guessing” the nature of the experiment, rather than 


those “certainly not guessing,” in order to have 
enough cases in the cells. 
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have been presented in three stages: the 
percentages of subjects allowing the clerks 
to skip many and few checks were com- 
pared first for the three management-evalu- 
ation treatments and then for the three 
clerk-evaluation treatments; and, finally, 
the ratings of the clerks and management 


TABLE 8 


DERIVATION OF TABLE 7 


A. Scayects Recrrvinc HIGH AND AVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 





MANAGE- CLERKS? EvALUATIONS* 
MENT 
EVALUA- 
TIONS High Average Low 
High..... 0,0=0 | 0,-1=—1) 0,+1=+1 
Average. .}+1,0=+1/+1,-1= 0+1, +1= 2 


B. Susjects RECEIVING Low MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


Creeks’ EVALUATIONS 


High Average Low 
Low man- 
agement 
evalua- 
tion.... 0 —Í1 +1 


* 0 = freedom to deviate from the evaluator; +1 = motiva- 
tion to conform to management; —1 = motivation to deviate 
from management. In Table 7, A, the first sign refers to manage- 
ment evaluation. In Table 7, B, the sign refers to clerk evalua- 
tion only. 


were considered in conjunction, allowing us 
to compare the actual conformity patterns 
of subjects in the nine experimental treat- 


% In Table 9, A, cell A can be compared to B 
and C; cell D to cells E and F; cell G to cells H 
and I; cell B can be compared to C; E to F; H 
to I; cell A to D; B to E; and C to F. 


* This failure occurred in one case when the 
clerks’ evaluations were held constant. Among 
supervisors who received a high evaluation from 
the clerks, there is no difference in the conformity 
behavior of those evaluated as average by man- 
agement and those receiving very high manage- 
ment evaluations. However, even in this situation 
when only subjects receiving high ratings from the 
clerks are examined, the supervisor most highly 
evaluated by management did not conform the 
most to management. Rather, the subjects receiving 
the lowest evaluations from management con- 
formed most to authority. 


ROLE CONFLICT OF THE FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR 


ments with the slightly revised but pre- 
dicted rank order. In all of these cases, the 
data lent support to the original hypothe- 
ses: 

1. The data tended to support the hy- 
pothesis that the highest-evaluated subject 
would not be the one to conform most to 
his evaluator’s demands; that, instead, he 
would feel more freedom than less highly 
evaluated subjects to resolve a role conflict 
in favor of the other party. 

2. Insofar as the clerks’, but not the 
management’s, evaluations are concerned, 
the data confirm the hypothesis that the 
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subject receiving a persistently low evalu- 
ation would be least likely to comply with 
his evaluator’s wishes. For management 
ratings, this hypothesis was not confirmed. 
(Management lows conform most to man- 
agement. }8 


% In the Dittes and Kelley experiment, op. cit., 
subjects receiving low evaluations conformed the 
most to the evaluator, since they were threatened 
with an immediate, unpleasant removal from the 
group if their rating did not improve. However, 
since there was no such threat in this experiment, 
we hypothesized that the lows would be antago- 
nized and comply least with their evaluator. 


TABLE 9 
MANAGEMENT AND CLERKS’ EVALUATIONS CONSIDERED SIMULTANEOUSLY 


A. PERcENTAGE or Tuose Prosapity Nor GUESSING 
Wuo ALttow Five on More CHecks 
To Bg Sxrergn* 





Supyects Recervine Hica AND AVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


Clerks’ Ratings 


Management 
Ratings 
High Average Low 
A B C 
ES ET:d a MANNO 50% 73% 42% 
(12)f (15) (12) 
D E F 
Average...... 50% 62% 22% 
(14) (13) (13) 


Subjects Recervinc Low MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


G H I 
LdWaieines | 30% 36% 24% 
(10) (11) (13) 


B. Actuat Oxper Basen on TABLE 9, A" 


Supyecrs Recervinc HIGH AND AVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


High......... 





C. MEDIAN NUMBER or Accuracy Crarcrs SKkwrep” 


Subjects RECEIVING HIGH AND AVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 





High......... 0 6.0 
5 5.0 


bo Ge 
Cw 


2.0 





D. AcruaL Orpen Basen on Tanre 9, C* 


SUBJECTS RECEIVING HIGH AND AVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 





6 2 
4or5 1 
SUBJECTS RECEIVING Low MANAGEMENT EVALUATIONS 


LOW i sekoe sees 1 or 2 3 1 or 2 











* The low numbers indicate high conformity to management. 
t Figures in parentheses are numbers of subjects. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


The major hypothesis confirmed by Dit- 
tes and Kelley in a small-group study seems 
to have been corroborated here also in an 
organizational setting of role conflict. The 
subject evaluated most highly was not the 
one who acceded most to his evaluator’s 
wishes. Actually, the subject evaluated as 
average complied somewhat more with his 
management or clerk evaluator than the 
subject rated most highly. In the Dittes 
and Kelley experiment,?’ conformity in- 
volved expressing Judgments in line with 
the norms of fellow group members and 
evaluators. This experiment, on the other 
hand, studied behavioral deviance from 
organizational rules when the evaluators 
were not peers differing only in informal 
rank, but were organizational superiors and 
subordinates. The Dittes and Kelley sub- 
jects were faced with a conflict between 
group pressure and group welfare, since, by 
deviating from the group norm and making 
more accurate judgments, subjects could 
help the group win a prize. Here, the con- 
flict created was a typical organizational 
role conflict, opposing rules to workers’ de- 
sires. And when we examine the evalua- 
tions of either the workers or management, 
present data give some evidence that high- 
est-ranking supervisors feel freer than aver- 
age supervisors to resolve the role conflict 
against the wishes of the evaluator, as 
predicted. 

However, the reactions of the “lows” 
were complex insofar as public conformity 
was concerned. Dittes and Kelley’s results 
indicate that “lows” were antagonistic to 
their evaluators; but in order to avoid be- 
ing expelled unpleasantly from the group, 
they conformed publicly. Since our “lows” 
were told they would remain in their role 
for the next three hours, and since there 
was no problem of an unpleasant expulsion, 
we hypothesized that low-rated subjects 
would express their antagonism publicly by 
refusing to comply with the relevant evalu- 
ator. This hypothesis was confirmed when 


*Dittes and Kelley, of. cit. 
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the clerks were the evaluators. Subjects 
rated low by the clerks were the least likely 
to allow the clerks to omit required accu- 
racy checks. 

However, the supervisors rated low by 
management, instead of being most likely 
to express antagonism by deviating from 
management rules, were the greatest con- 
formists. Several ad koc explanations will 
be offered here. These explanations were 
tested and given some support in the larger 
study.?8 

First, this hypothesis depends on the 
subject believing that the very low evalua- 
tion will persist. Though the director’s 
speech emphasized the fact that she would 
never change her mind “about a subject 
scoring this low,” it is possible that the 
subject did not accept the finality of this 
one-time management evaluation and was 
motivated to counteract the rating by con- 
forming.?® On the other hand, the super- 
visors rated low by the clerks were with the 
clerks for an hour and could clearly per- 
ceive that no action of theirs would change 
the clerks’ low evaluation. 

Second, if the subject did not accept 
management’s low evaluation as final, then 
the differential sanction power of manage- 
ment and the clerks also becomes relevant. 
Unlike management, the clerks naturally 
had no say over the possibility that the 
supervisor would be rehired if he acted 
properly. Thus, the subject given a low 
management rating might be particularly 
motivated to try to change the director’s 
opinion. 

Third, it is also possible that at the be- 
ginning of a new job all personnel, but par- 
ticularly college students, tend to be ori- 
ented more to management and to be less 
easily antagonized by them than by the 
subordinates. 

A fourth explanation derived from ex- 


* See Simmons, op. cit., chap. iv. 


One subject said to the director right after 
the evaluation, “Don’t look so sad. Maybe IPH 
prove you wrong. Though I can see by your face 
that you don’t think so.” 
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periments by J. Stacy Adams?’ will be pre- 
sented here, although it could not be tested 
with our data. Adams indicates that inter- 
viewers on a relatively high-paid job who 
feel underqualified suffer from “cognitive 
dissonance.” When they are being paid by 
the hour, they attempt to resolve this dis- 
sonance by increasing their productivity. 
In his experiments, these “experimental 
group” subjects were told by management 
that the Placement Office had “slipped up” 
in referring them—that they were badly 
underqualified. However, they were hired 
anyway and paid at the customary high 
rate ($3.50 an hour). Our low evaluation 
and his “underqualification” speech can be 
considered equivalent. Therefore, by con- 
forming more to management rules, man- 
agement “lows” may have been resolving 
cognitive dissonance—dissonance created 
by the discrepancy between a high hourly 

“J. Stacy Adams, “Wage Inequities, Productiv- 
ity and Work Quality,” Industrial Relations, III, 
No. 1 (October, 1963), 9—16. 
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pay rate and their own lack of ability for 
the job. Clerk “lows” do not experience 
this same cognitive dissonance because 
they are not being rewarded highly by the 
clerks at the same time that they are given 
a low evaluation. 

However, it should be noted that in both 
experiments the subjects were college-stu- 
dent newcomers to the job and probably 
were not easily antagonized by manage- 
ment.®4 Perhaps had the job been secure 
and of long duration and had the low evalu- 
ation of the subject been frequently rein- 
forced, an antagonism to management 
would have developed that (1) would 
prove stronger than the attempt to resolve 
cognitive dissonance and (2) would lead 
the subject to low productivity and to de- 
viation from management prescriptions. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


For discussion of the validity of applying our 
experimental results to a real-life situation, see Sim- 
mons, op. cit., p. 66. 


Patterns of Residence in Poona (India) by Income, 
Education, and Occupation (1937—65)* 


Surinder K. Mehta 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis of the residential distribution of socioeconomic groups in Poona (India) 
shows distinct patterns that appear to have largely maintained themselves over a thirty- 
year span. There is a graded hierarchy in the extent of residential dissimilarity as one 
moves up the socioeconomic ladder, and segregation in residence is greatest for the highest 
and the lowest status groups. Unlike the situation in cities in the United States, the rich, 
the better educated, and those pursuing the higher-level occupations generally tend to be 
centralized, while those belonging to the low socioeconomic status groups are decentralized. 
However, the extent of concentration in low-rent areas is negatively associated with status. 


This study is essentially a replication of 
the Duncans’ study of patterns of residence 
in Chicago, which has also inspired other 
studies of various cities in the United 
States? and in England.* These studies fol- 


1 This study was carried out in India while the 
author was a 1965-66 Faculty Research Fellow of 
the American Institute of Indian Studies. The au- 
thor also wishes to acknowledge his deep gratitude 
to the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, which provided facilities without which 
this research could not have been carried out and 
where the staff fully accepted him as one of its 
own. Special thanks are due to Mrs. Kumudini 
Dandekar, who had new runs made of the data 
from the Family Planning Evaluation Scheme Sur- 
vey, Poona City, 1964-65 (Gokhale Institute) and 
made these data available for this study. 


*Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, 
“Residential Distribution and Occupational Strati- 
fication,” American Journal of Sociology, LX, No. 
5 (March, 1955), 493-503. Also see their The 
Negro Population of Chicago (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957). 


* Arthur H. Wilkins, “The Residential Distribu- 
tion of Occupation Groups in Eight Middle-Sizec 
Cities in the United States in 1950” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1956) ; 
Richard W. Redick, “Population Growth and Dis- 
tribution in Central Cities, 1940-50,” American 
Sociological Review, XXI, No. 1 (February, 1956), 
38-43; Otis Dudley Duncan and Stanley Lieber- 
son, “Ethnic Segregation and Assimilation,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LXIV, No. 4 (January, 
1959), 364-74; Stanley Lieberson, Ethnic Patterns 
in American Cities (Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 
1963); Eugene S$. Uyeki, “Residential Distribu- 


low in the tradition of the well-known ur- 
ban ecological studies of the Chicago 
School but utilize a methodology peculiar- 
ly suited to comparative urban analysis. It 
is essentially Park’s insight that “social re- 
lations are so frequently and so inevitably 
correlated with spatial relations” which 
has guided or, rather, provided a viewpoint 
for these studies. 

The present study’s scene shifts to an 
altogether different socioeconomic and cul- 
tural milieu, and it is in its comparative 
aspect that the real value of this study lies. 
Our effort here is to add to the literature 
one more study showing city residential 
patterns that are in some respects variant 
from the U.S. pattern and in other respects 
similar to it. 


POONA——-A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Poona is situated in the western part of 
Maharashtra State, about 120 miles east- 
southeast of Bombay. The city “lies on an 


tion and Stratification, 1950-60,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXIX, No. 5 (March, 1964), 
491-98, 


“Peter Collison and John Mogey, “Residence 
and Social Class in Oxford,” American Journal o} 
Sociology, LXIV, No. 6 (May, 1959), 599-605. 


* Robert Ezra Park, “The Urban Community as 
a Spatial Pattern and a Moral Order,” Human 
Communities (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1952), p. 
177. 
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PATTERNS OF RESIDENCE IN POONA 


extensive plain, surrounded by singularly 
scraped hills from 1,900 to 2,300 feet high.” 
From the north the Mula River comes to 
join the Mutha River, which flows from the 
southeast, and together they form the river 
which bounds the city proper on the north. 

While mention is made of the Poona re- 
gion in a copperplate inscription dated A.D. 
758, “available historical records do not fur- 
nish a separate history of Poona City until 
well into the seventeenth century,” although 
the city is probably hundreds of years older. 
The city has had a violent history. It has 
been sacked and much of it razed, only to 
rise and be sacked and razed again. In 
1817 the English forces occupied Poona 
and soon thereafter established Poona Can- 
tonment adjoining the eastern boundary, 
and Kirkee Cantonment to the north. Un- 
der the British, Poona City, besides remain- 
ing the headquarters of Poona District, be- 
came the summer capital of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Poona experienced a period of rapid 
prosperous development and drew migrants 
from all over India in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, which facts are reflec- 
tions of its political position under the 
Peshwa rulers. With the fall of the Peshwas 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Poona entered a period of political 
decline as well as of economic and demo- 
graphic stagnation, which lasted until 1920 
or so. Thereafter, with the growing impor- 
tance of Poona as a military and political 
center under the British, and during the 
post-independence period, Poona’s econom- 
ic situation improved, and considerable 
growth in population occurred.’ 

In the last two decades, many new in- 
dustries have located in Poona on the outer 
fringes of the city, and industrial estates 
have been established along highways radi- 


‘D. R. Gadgil, Poona: A Socio-Economic Sur- 
vey, Part I: Economic (Gokhale Institute of Poli- 
tics and Economics Publication No. 12 [Poona, 
1945]), pp. 1-12. 


7D. R. Gadgil, Poona: A Socio-Economic Sur- 
vey, Part II (Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics Publication No. 25 [Poona, 1952]), pp. 
319-24, 
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ating from it. Poona also serves as an ad- 
ministrative and transportation center and, 
to some extent, as a retail trade center. 
But pre-eminently, it is an educational cen- 
ter of national renown, and some of its 
research institutes have an international 
reputation. 

Poona is thus an ancient Indian city that 
has in recent decades experienced Euro- 
pean influence and some industrialization 
and modernization. It should, therefore, 
provide an especially interesting case study 
of changing patterns of residence.’ 


DATA AND METHODS 


The Poona Municipal Corporation, com- 
prising Poona City (eighteen wards), the 
suburban municipalities (two wards), and 
a number of outlying villages and commu- 
nities (eight wards), but excluding the 
Poona and Kirkee cantonments, had rough- 
ly an area of forty-six square miles and a 
population of 278,000 in 1941. By 1961 
the corresponding area had grown to about 
sixty-eight square miles comprised of some 
thirty-seven wards with a total population 
of 598,000.° In this study, what we call 
“Poona City” comprises the eighteen old 
wards of the city proper along with the two 
suburban municipality wards. In 1937 
Poona City had a total area of fourteen 
square miles and a population of roughly 
225,000. For purposes of comparison, we 
took the same wards to constitute Poona 
City in 1964—65 and added one adjoining 
ward with an area of one and one-half 
square miles and a population of about 
8,900 in 1961. We added this ward because, 
unlike the wards comprising the surround- 


8 As the title of this paper indicates, we have not 
been able to study residential patterns by occupa- 
tion, etc., prior to 1937. However, in another pa- 
per,.on residential patterns by caste, we will present 
an analysis covering the years 1822, 1937, 1954, and 
1965. 


°N. V. Sovani, D. P. Apte, and R. G. Pendse, 
Poona: A Resurvey (Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics Publication No. 34 [Poona, 1956]), 
Table 1.1, p. 2; Census of India, 1961 Census, 
Final Population Totals (Paper No. 1 of 1962), 
Table V, p. 258; the area data were supplied by 
Dr. A. Bopegamage of the Gokhale Institute. 
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ing villages and industrial estates, it is well 
integrated in the residential community of 
the city and is eminently urban in charac- 
ter. In 1961 Poona City had a population 
of 531,000. What we call “Greater Poona” 
was somewhat larger but more or less co- 
terminous with the aforementioned Poona 
Municipal Corporation area of 1961. The 
Poona and Kirkee cantonments, with a 
combined population of about 60,000 in 
1937 and 124,000 in 1961, are altogether 
excluded from this study, as the requisite 
data were unavailable for 1937 and 1964- 
65 

The 1937 survey, from which data for 
the present study are taken, was a random 
sample which took every fifteenth house, 
beginning with the first one on a listing of 
houses that was made for each of the 
eighteen wards for the city proper and ad- 
joining suburban wards. All families!! re- 
siding in a particular house were deemed to 
be part of the sample. 

The 1964-65 data for this study are 
taken from the Family Planning Evalua- 
tion Scheme Survey of Poona, which was 
essentially a 1 per cent cluster-type ran- 
dom sample. Thus, compared to the 6-7 
per cent random sample of 1937, the 1964— 
65 sample is subject to a greater statistical 
variance,” but at the same time it would 
tend to give a greater homogeneity to the 
characteristics of the population of each 
ward,! inasmuch as it was a cluster sample. 

The methods employed for studying the 
patterns of residential distribution in 

1° This omission of the two cantonment areas, 


considering their unique characteristics and their 
European populations, is most unfortunate. 


4 The family was defined as “any group of per- 
sons living together as a separate economic unit” 
(Gadgil, Poona: Part I, p. 40). 


2 In 1937 a total of 4,529 families were inter- 
viewed; in 1964-65 a total of 1,176 households 
were in the sample, and a total of 1,444 couples 
in these households were interviewed. Wherever 
the tables in this article show the corresponding 
sample numbers to be lower than these figures, this 
is due to the lack of relevant data for part of the 
sample. i 


** Throughout this study the residential patterns 
of the population are studied on the ward basis. 
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Poona are the same as those employed by 
the Duncans in their study (see n. 2 above) 
of residential patterns in Chicago. The in- 
terested reader may refer to it for details; 
they are briefly recapitulated here, with 
some additional comments. 

Index oj dissimilarity—This index meas- 
ures the extent of non-overlap in the pat- 
terns of residence of any two groups, and 
ranges from zero to one hundred. 

Index of segregation.—This index is sim- 
ilar to the index of dissimilarity, except 
that now the residential distribution of a 
given group is compared to the residential 
distribution of all the other groups taken 
together. 

The problem of choosing the appropriate 
areal units for research on patterns or 
degrees of segregation has been dealt with 
by a number of writers,‘ and it is a vexing 
one indeed. Theoretically, it can be seen 
that, for a given city, if the number of 
areal units is increased by choosing very 
small units (for instance, dwelling units or, 
more strictly still, the spaces occupied by 
individual persons) for research, then com- 
plete segregation or dissimilarity will be 
found, and the value of the indexes will be 
one hundred; if, on the other hand, the 
areal unit chosen is so large as to encom- 
pass the city as a whole, then no segregation 
or dissimilarity will be found, and the in- 
dex values will be zero.15 This also points 

1 An excellent discussion of this topic and a 
review of the pertinent literature is to be found in 
Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes 
in Cities: Residential Segregation and Neighbor- 


hood Change (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1965), Appendix A. 


1 The shape of the areal units, even if the areal 
size of the units is kept constant, will affect the 
index value. For further discussion of this general 
problem, see John K. Wright, “Some Measures of 
Distributions,” Annals of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers, XXVII, No. 4 (December, 1937), 
177-211. Also see Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly 
Duncan, “A Methodological Analysis of Segrega- 
tion Indexes,” American Sociological Review, XX, 
No. 2 (April, 1955), 210-17; and the communica- 
tions to the editor entitled “In Defense of a Segre- 
gation Index” (by Donald O. Cowgill) and “On 
Assessing Segregation Indexes” (by Karl E. 
Taeuber) in American Sociological Review, 
XXVIII, No. 3 (June, 1963), 453-54. 
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to the fact that the index measures only the 
degree of interareal-unit segregation and 
does not measure the extent of intra-areal- 
unit segregation. 

We may also point out that the more 
natural the areal units (natural in the 
ecological or sociocultural sense as opposed 
to units that are arbitrary, such as those 
resulting from imposing a grid on a map 
of a city) chosen for research on segrega- 
tion, the greater the tendency for the index 
values to be large. And the more refined or 
smaller the population groups (for instance, 
detailed occupation groups versus major 
occupational ones) under study, the greater 
the tendency for the index values to be 
large. 

Index of centralization-—-This index 
measures the extent to which a given group 
is centralized with respect to the rest of the 
population. The areal units are classified 
and ordered by distance zones, from closest 
to farthest and beginning from the center. 
Let X; be the cumulated percentage dis- 
tribution of group A with the ordering of 
the areal units as specified, and let F; be 
the corresponding cumulated percentage 
distribution for the total population. Then 
the “unadjusted” index of centralization 
for group A will be 


U(X Y;) ~20Yi44%;3), 


and the “adjusted” index would be this 
quantity divided by one, minus the propor- 
tion of the total population that group A 
comprises.1® The index value ranges from 
one hundred to minus one hundred, with 
the positive sign indicating centralization 
and the negative sign showing decentraliza- 
tion of the given group with respect to all 
other groups in the population. It should 
be mentioned that the value of the index 
has a tendency to increase slightly as the 

16 This adjustment increases the unadjusted index 
value to one that would be obtained if Y:, instead 
of representing the cumulated percentage distribu- 
tion of the total population, represented the cumu- 
lated percentage distribution of the total popula- 
tion, less the population of group A. This procedure 
of computing the “unadjusted” index first and then 


adjusting it saves a great deal of computational 
work. This also applies to the index of segregation. 
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number of concentric zones is increased by 
narrowing their widths. 

Index of low-rent-area concentration —~ 
This index is computed in the same manner 
as the index of centralization, except that 
now the ordering of the areal units is from 
those with the lowest rent to those with 
the highest. A negative index value indi- 
cates that the given group is relatively less 
concentrated in Jow-rental areas with re- 
spect to the remainder of the city’s popula- 
tion, while a positive index value indicates 
the contrary. 


RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS BY INCOME 


Studies of cities in the United States, 
Latin America, and Europe have shown 
that the patterns of residential distribution 
differ among socioeconomic groups.! The 
patterns of residential distribution differ 
among the various groups, presumably be- 
cause of differences in ability to afford 
housing amenities and surroundings, pres- 
tige-maintenance pressures, cultural prefer- 
ences, and discrimination. As a guiding 
hypothesis we maintain that social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forces operate in all 
urban environments, irrespective of the 
milieu, and that these forces sift and sort 
population groups in such a manner that 
characteristic residential patterns emerge. 
The specific patterns that emerge in differ- 
ent socioeconomic and cultural milieus 
within various cities may, however, differ. 

For Poona City we note that in 1937 
(see Table 1) a clear pattern of dissimi- 
larity in residential distribution exists 
among income groups, and a clear pattern 
of segregation is also apparent.1® If in- 


1 Some of these studies will be cited for com- 
parative purposes at relevant points in the text of 
this paper. 


18 As mentioned previously, throughout this 
study the areal unit employed in the analysis is 
the ward. In fact, this is the only type of intracity 
unit for which any data are available. Historically, 
most of the eighteen wards of the old city of Poona 
and some of the newly created wards were more or 
less natural ecological and/or cultural areas, al- 
though the delimitation was to some extent based 
on considerations of administrative convenience. 
Many of the newly delimited wards of Greater 
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come is one factor that differentiates 
families in their patterns of residence in a 
consistent and predictable manner, then 
moving from left to right and from bottom 
to top from the diagonal in the table, and 
taking successive pairs of index-of-dissimi- 
larity values, one should find that the second 
value in each pair tends to be the larger 
one.?® Our findings, with a few exceptions, 
are highly consistent with our expectations. 

The indexes of segregation in Table 1 
depict a U-shaped pattern, moving from the 
lowest to the highest income group. When 
the Duncans ordered occupational groups 
by socioeconomic status in their Chicago 
study, they noted a similar U-shaped seg- 
regation pattern; Uyeki found the same 
phenomenon in his Cleveland study.?° 

The patterns of residential dissimilarity 
and segregation found for Poona City in 
1937 are also found for the city and for 
Greater Poona in 1964-65, over a quarter 
of a century later (see Table 2). 

Indexes of centralization and of low- 
rent-area concentration for income groups 
are presented in Table 3.71 The sets of 
indexes of centralization for Poona City 
(1937 and 1964-65) and for Greater Poona 
(1964—65) clearly show that the pattern of 
centralization by income is the exact op- 
posite of that found in cities in the United 


Poona, however, are delimited mostly for admin- 
istrative purposes, on an ad hoc basis, when they 
are incorporated into the Poona Municipal Cor- 
poration area; on the other hand, some of the 
newly added wards consist of clearly recognizable 
communities. 


Tt should be pointed out that mathematically 
the successive pairs of index-of-dissimilarity values 
are not independent (see Lieberson, op. cit., pp. 
38-40 et passim). 


2# Duncan and Duncan, “Residential Distribu- 
tion and Occupational Stratification,” op. cit.; and 
Uyeki, op. cit. The only income group which is 
different from the regularity of the U-shaped pat- 
tern is group IJ, which also deviates from the ex- 
pected pattern of indexes of dissimilarity in our 
study. The reason for the deviancy of this income 
group may be that it contains most of the domestic 
servants’ families, who are often given residential 
quarters within the compound of the employing 
family’s residence or who reside close by. 
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States today. However, in their earlier 
stages, most U.S. cities had their high-rent 
residential areas much closer to the city 
center than they do today.” In Oxford, 
England, Collison and Mogey found that 
people of the highest social class live closest 
to the center of the town?’ Many Con- 
tinental European cities also show the same 
phenomenon.** Studies of Latin-American 
cities have also shown the desirability of 
residing near the plaza or at other locations 
(on high ground perhaps) near the center 
of the city. 


“Yor purposes of computing the indexes of 
centralization, we chose as the center of the city 
a point in one of the oldest wards of Poona. This 
ward, called Budhwar Peth, forms the city’s core 
and is the heart of its business district. From the 
point chosen as the center, we drew concentric dis- 
tance zones on a map of the city and thus ordered 
the wards by distance from the center. Whenever 
a given ward fell in two or more distance zones, 
which was often the case, it was deemed to fall 
wholly in that zone which contained the major 
portion of its area. If the major portion of the 
ward’s area did not clearly fall within any one 
zone, then it was deemed to belong to that zone 
which contained the central swath of the swaths 
cut by the various zonal lines. 


= Cf. Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth 
of Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities 
(Washington, D.C.: Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, 1933); and the series of land-use maps of 
Detroit presented by L. S. Wilson, “Functional 
Areas in Detroit, 1890-1933,” Papers of the Michi- 
gan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, XXII 
(1947), 399-408, and reprinted in Amos H. Haw- 
ley, Human Ecology: A Theory of Community 
Structure (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), pp. 
386-90. 


2 Op. cit. However, though this was in a general 
way the case for the town as a whole, in at least 
two out of five sectors of the town the most cen- 
tralized people were those belonging to the lowest 
class. i 


*4Some of these studies are reprinted in George 
A. Theodorson (ed.), Studies in Human Ecology, 
Part III: “Cross-Cultural Studies” (New York: 
Row, Peterson, 1961). Also see Dennis C. McElrath, 
“The Social Areas of Rome: A Comparative Anal- 
ysis,” American Sociological Review, XXVII, No. 3 
(June, 1962), 376-91. 


* Some examples of these studies are: Theodore 
Caplow, “The Social Ecology of Guatemala City,” 
Social Forces, XXVIII (December, 1949), 113-35; 
Asael T. Hansen, “The Ecology of a Latin Ameri- 


TABLE 1 


INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION IN RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 
FOR SAMPLE FAMILIES GROUPED BY ANNUAL INCOME, POONA CITY, 1937 


INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY AMONG Income GROUPS INDEX OF 


Income GROUPS SEGREGATION NUNDEK OF 
a ee oe E FAMILIES 
(iN RUrEES) FROM ALL aCi 
II mm Iy Yy VI | VI | VHI IX X jOrgeR FAMILIES 

I, <Rs. 100....... al 27 27 32 33 39 43 41 46 28 280 
II 100- 150.....]..... 16 13 16 17 26 30 32 38 12 379 
II 150- 200... Jaana haa 21 18 27 30 36 43 15 544 
IV 200- 300... feae phaea 6 17 27 32 34 40 14 932 
Vv 300=- 400 v5 le ose oce.tcbewinedes eas 12 21 26 31 41 13 757 
VI A100. 500 32.2 PEES EEN] KEE EEEE PET 19 28 29 39 11 387 
Vi SOG=: 750 sion Fok aK le aver ERORE PEERED EEEN ewes 18 i4 |} 30 20 494 
VERS. e S 11 E sl oe Chin soa OA ESE EE, PEET OR 23 36 25 192 
IX. 1,000-2,000.....f nonnene fanana E E Cee es ane EET 21 27 321 
Be 2 QU EEEN, ord. oa IEE, E, EET EN les ee ee eres eae 37 190 
Total number of families in sample. .....e.soseseevorensoresvesoressosseassoeasneusoo 4,529* 


* Includes fifty-three families for whom income data were unavailable, 


Source of basic data: D. R. Gadgil, Poona: A Socio-economic Survey, Part Il (Poona, 1952). Henceforth, this source will be identi- 
fied as Poona, Part II, and the companion volume to this will be identified as Poona, Part 


TABLE 2 


INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION IN RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 
FOR SAMPLE COUPLES GROUPED BY MONTHLY INCOME, POONA CITY 
AND GREATER POONA, 1964-65* 


INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY INDEX OF 
AMONG INCOME Groups SEGREGATION | NUMBER OF 


Income GROUP 
2 ore From ALL COUPLES IN 


(N Rupes) OTHER Courres] SAMPLE 
E Up tö RS- OU le ons codeutw etl irie 32 94 
Me i EE EA 19 424 
ja E e 0 eee 18 232 
IV. {51-200 oc oy cox died disios da 27 112 
Vic CUI 290 sc ke E 29 57 
VT 251300 eai era 33 51 
Vs e a EE S EN 51 46 
Index of segregation from all other 
COUDIES. seeen nerien pesak] OO i AA: [eee] OO) a ISu 082 las aak es bcs 1,016t 
Number of couples in sample...... LIIT dseses eves 





*Poona City figures are above the diagonal; Greater Poona figures are below the diagonal. 
t Excluding 246 couples whose income or ward of residence was not ascertained or recorded, 
Source of basic data: Gokhale Institute’s Family Planning Evaluation Scheme Survey for Poona. 
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Thus, it is clear that universally the most 
pervasive ecological pattern of cities is one 
where the elite tend to reside near the 
center of a city rather than in the periphery. 
However, nearly all of the studies of Euro- 


can City,” in E. B. Reuter (ed.), Race and Cul- 
ture Contacts (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1934), pp. 124-42; Harry B. Hawthorn and 
Audrey E. Hawthorn, “The Shape of a City: Some 
Observations on Sucre, Bolivia,” Seciology and 
Social Research, XXXIII (November—December, 
1948), 87-91; and Norman S. Hayner, “Mexico 
City: Its Growth and Configuration,” American 
Journal of Sociology, L, No. 4 (January, 1945), 
295-304, For a comparative analysis of residential 
patterns of North American and Latin-American 
cities, see Leo F. Schnore, “On the Spatial Struc- 
ture of Cities in the Two Americas,” in Philip M. 
Hauser and Leo F. Schnore (eds.), The Study of 
Urbanization (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1965), pp. 347-98. The tendency for the elite to 
be centralized in their residential locations has been 
noted in other Indian cities. See the study of 
Bangalore, a city somewhat larger than Poona, by 
Noel P. Gist, “The Ecological Structure of an 
Asian City: An East-West Comparison,” Popula- 
tion Review, Il, No. 1 (January, 1958), 17-25, and 
the study of Howrah by A. B. Chatterjee, “Eco- 
logical Structure of Calcutta’s Twin,’ National 
Geographical Journal of India, XI, Part IT (June, 
1965), 59-62. Also see John E. Brush’s article en- 
titled “The Morphology of Indian Cities,” in Roy 
Turner (ed.), Zudia’s Urban Future (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1962), pp. 57-70. 
However, the authors of a recent study of Gorakh- 
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pean and Latin-American cities have shown 
that there is a tendency, to a lesser or 
greater degree, for the traditional pattern 
of the desirability of city-center residential 
location to change toward the current U.S. 
pattern. This also seems to be the case in 
Poona as far as the highest income group 
is concerned.*6 

Within Poona City, while the relatively 
high income groups have continued to re- 
main centralized from 1937 to 1964-65, the 
highest income people have definitely be- 
come decentralized in their residential loca- 


pur, a city which experienced rapid growth be- 
tween 1951 and 1961, noted that “in the farthest 
circle of residential zone lie the habitations of the 
elite groups” (see Radhakamal Mukerjee and Baljit 
Singh, A District Town in Transition: Social and 
Economic Survey of Gorakhpur [Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1965]). 


æ Of course, in Table 3, neither the data nor the 
income classes for 1937 are directly comparable 
with those for 1964-65. But there is other evidence 
available to support this conclusion. For instance, 
in Poona City in 1937, of the three highest rent- 
area wards, one had a peripheral location, one was 
close to the center, and one had a median location, 
whereas the three wards with the lowest rent 
areas were all peripherally located. Comparable 
data for 1954 (data for 1964—65 are lacking) show 
that, of the three highest rent-area wards, two 
were peripherally located and one had a median 
location; whereas, of the five wards with the lowest 


TABLE 3 


INDEXES OF CENTRALIZATION AND LOW-RENT-AREA CONCENTRATION FOR FAMILY 
INCOME GROUPS WITH RESPECT TO TOTAL SAMPLE POPULATIONS, POONA 
CITY, 1937 AND 1964-65, AND GREATER POONA, 1964-65 


INDEX OF 


INDEX oF CENTRALIZATION 





COUPLES GROUPED 
By Mon tary INcoME 


Pe | Ef rt Rf mute a aa a aaa ONA re NA fan E a 


INDEX OF 

FAMILIES GROUPED Low-RENT-AREA nc payeeas 

BY ANNUAL INCOME CoNCENTRA- TION, POONA 

(in Rupees) pa pe Crry, 1937 

I. <Rs. 100........ 12.9 —14.6 
II. 100- 150...... 5.0 — 4.6 
HI. 150- 200...... 1.0 — 8.2 
IV. 200- 300.. 7.9 — 9.8 
V. 300- 400...... 0.4 0.8 
VI. 400- 500...... — 2.9 1.9 
VIL. 500- 750...... — 7.2 16.9 
VIIL. 750-1,000...... — 1.2 19.2 
IX. 1,000-2,000...... — 12.6 17.0 
X. 2 O00 ck Cones —26.4 — 0.1 


Poona City | Greater Poona: 

1964-65 1964—65 

I. Upto Rs. 50 — 9,2 —14.6 
IE. 51-100 — 9.7 —10.1 
Tit. 101-150 8.3 3.6 
IV. 151-200 5.7 12.1 
YV. 201-250 16.8 24.2 
VI. 251-350 21.4 26.9 
VIL 351+ — 14.6 — 6.9 


a.» nano rpaan:n avonne eudnmnjnun stounn pe Etb o ‘o]v nyn‘ apl bdNMwG 


C r r E E es ee 


szt tpa ee A 





Source of basic data: Poona, Part II, and Family Planning Evaluation Scheme Survey. 
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tion pattern, although in 1964-65 the 
extent of their decentralization was less in 
the Greater Poona area as compared with 
the Poona City area. What has happened 
is that some of the heavily built-up central 
wards which were medium-to-high rental 
areas in 1937 have become low-rental areas 
by now, while many of the peripheral wards 
which had large empty spaces have experi- 
enced a boom in the building of spacious 
modern houses for the elite. Many houses 
for the elite are also going up in the most 
distant peripheral sections (beyond Poona 
City) of Greater Poona, but these areas 
also contain slumlike communities, in 
which, by tradition, members of the de- 
pressed castes live.*7 Also in these areas are 
the bastis of the newly-arrived unskilled 
laborers and peons employed by the in- 
dustries that have lately sprung up along 
the highways and railroad lines to the city. 
The new and fashionable residences of the 
upper-income group house some of the old 
elite who have moved from their old central 
ward locations; but these residences also 


rent areas (three wards were tied for the third 
lowest rent rank), two were peripherally located, 
two had median locations, and one was Budhwar 
Peth, in the center of the city. 
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house the managerial and technical elite 
who have recently come to Poona. 


RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS BY EDUCATION 


We have no adequate data on the edu- 
cational characteristics of the population by 
residence for Poona in 1937. The data for 
1964-65, however, show that the observed 
patterns of residence by levels of educa- 
tional attainment (see Tables 4 and 5) are 


77 The peripheral residential location of depressed 
castes has been noted in Bangalore by Gist, op. 
cit. In a study under way, we have found a similar 
phenomenon to have existed in Sholapur in 1938. 
In Greater Bombay today, it is quite evident to 
any observer who has taken the trains running 
from Bombay Island to the suburban areas toward 
the north that the poor, members of the depressed 
castes, and members of the Scheduled Tribes are 
to be found in great numbers living in unbelievably 
tiny, dirty, ramshackle houses made out of bits of 
wood, gunnysacks, or mud, and squeezed together 
on narrow strips of filthy, empty land along one 
or both sides of the railway tracks. In the identifi- 
cation of the population groups squatting here 
(who sometimes pay high rents to landowners for 
the privilege of being allowed to stay there), some 
familiarity with information in the 1961 census is 
very helpful (see Census of India, 1961, Vol. X: 
Maharashtra, Part X [1-B], Greater Bombay Cen- 
sus Tables [Bombay: Government Central Press, 
1964]). 


TABLE 4 


INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION IN RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 
FOR COUPLES GROUPED BY EDUCATION OF HUSBANDS, 
POONA CITY AND GREATER POONA, 1964~-65* 


INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY AMONG INDEX OF 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL GROUPS SEGREGATION | NUMBER OF 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL Groups FROM ALL COUPLES IN 
OTHER SAMPLE 
I II Irr IV v COUPLES 
A E shat ot E E EE T E, ELES 27} 45] 51 59 36 156 
II. Literate up to 7th standard............. is Gere 28 | 40 | S4 26 513 
III. Above 7th standard but below S.S.C.f....] 45 | 29 |..... 28 | 51 25 98 
IV. S5.5.C. but below graduate.............. 59 | 43 | 29]..... 27 34 232 
V. Graduate or above, technical degree, diplo- 
TG Cte Se EA EE cack bow e on O 55 SL 7-29 oes. 45 110 
Index of segregation from all other couples....} 36 | 25 | 25 | 37 | 48 |............ 1,109f 
Number of couples in sample................ 217 | 624 | 108 | 252 | 123 eS sa eae 


* Poona City figures are above the diagonal; Greater Poona figures are below the diagonal. 


+ S.S.C. = secondary school certificate. 


t Excluding 120 couples for whom ward of residence or education of husband was not known. 


Source of basic data: Same as Table 2. 
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TABLE § 


INDEXES OF CENTRALIZATION FOR COUPLES 
GROUPED BY EDUCATION OF HUSBANDS 
WITH RESPECT TO ALL COUPLES IN SAMPLE, 
POONA CITY AND GREATER POONA, 1964-65 
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in confirmation of the patterns of residen- 
tial distribution by income groups. 


RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS BY OCCUPATION 

Table 6 shows the major occupational 
groups for which residential location data 
were available for 1937, in the order of 


INDEX OF their rank by socioeconomic status. No 
ERA Ser relevant 1964-65 data comparable to those 
LEVEL GROUPS for 1937 are available for ranking the occu- 
Poona Greater = national groups by socioeconomic status. 
City Poona 

e oe te ____..... It may be presumed, however, that the 
T literate aca —23.1 | —29.3 major occupational groups have in general 

n. PERE a to 7th _39 | -5o maintained their relative rankings.?® 
II. Above 7th standard 2 From comparable data available from a 1953- 
IV ae Ligeia ene -> 1 15.9 19.1 54 survey of Poona, we ranked the occupational 
ag ut below grad- 14.7 21.3 groups by socioeconomic status and found only one 
V. Graduate or above change in the relative rankings of groups: group 
“technical degree, di- IV, the lowest professional and administrative 
ploma, etc........... ~ 3.3 6.2 posts, had moved from an unweighted mean rank 


of 4.5-5.3 higher than for group V, which tied it 
with the mean rank for group VI. These data are 
taken from Sovani, et al, op. cit, pp. 164-213, 
411, and 416-17. 


TABLE 6 


SELECTED INDICATORS OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS FOR FAMILIES GROUPED 
BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD, POONA CITY, 1937 


* S.S.C. = secondary school certificate. 
Source of basic data: Same as Table 2. 


nom: PROPORTION ppa a PROPORTION : 
iecoue iN BELONGING toa OF EARNERS Uy- 
TO Hicw Wao ARE WEIGHTED 
RUPEES DEPRESSED 
Major Occupation GROUPS CASTES” CA LITERATE t MEAN OF 
STES Four 
RANKINGS 
Median | Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank 
I. Beggars and prostitutes. 158 1 4.4 1 {| 22.1 1 | 18.5 1 1.0 
ii. eos manual work- 
PEE E T 182 2 4.8 2 | 20.4 2 | 25.4 2 2.0 
il. Skilled manual workers.. 281 4 5.4 3| 12.4 3 | 39.9 3.1 3.3 
IV. Lowest professions and 
administrative posts. . 277 3 | 32.6 6 9.1 4 | 84.2 5 4.5 
V. Small business......... 282 5 8.6 4 4.8 6 | 48.3 4 4.8 
VI. Highly skilled and super- 
visory manual......... 393 6 | 20.4 5 Ssl S| 85.4 6 5.5 
VIL. Medium business....... 776 8; 47.1 7 0.9 9 | 92.2 7 7.8 
VIII. Clerksandshopassistants 546 7] 57.0 8 1.4 8 | 98.0 10 8.3 
IX. Pensioners.. i .| 1,052 9| 57.8 9 2.5 7 | 94.7 8 8.3 
X. Intermediate professions 
and administrative posts| 1,406 10 | 62.9 10 0.0 110.5 | 98.0 10 | 10.1 
XI. Highest professions, own- 
ers of factories and large 
Shops sorrera vere cae 2,000+ | 11 | 77.0 11 0.0 {10.5 | 98.0 10 | 10.6 
All sceupations Seavawee ese 314 }..... 15 E Od” S se BE T T 





* Of the groupings by caste made in the Poona study, the highest caste was, of course, the Brahmins, and we judged the next 
highest group to be the one which consisted of Gujaratis, Marwadis, and Jains. We have combined these groups for our indicator of 
socioeconomic status. 

+ Whereas the other three indicators are based on characteristics of the family, this indicator refers to all earners. 


Source of basic data: Poona, Part I, and Poona, Part IL. 





TABLE 7 


INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION IN RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION FOR\S 
POPULATIONS GROUPED BY OCCUPATION, POONA CITY, 1937 AND 1964-65, 
AND GREATER POONA, 1964-65* 





INDEX OF 





EA OF DISSIMILARITY AMONG SOCA TION NUMBERS 
AJOR OCCUPATION Groups ou Mee OF 
Major Occupation Groups O FAMILIES 
THER R 
; : FAMILIES bao ss 
I} E | TNIV; V EVIL VIL] VEHX} X | XT] on Coupres 
J. Beggars and prostitutes.....]... 49 | 56| 57, 48) 61| 53) 58 | 64 63} 63) 54 68 
saat a a a a a a aa a x $ 
II. Unskilled manual workers...|...].... 14) 19) 20) 29| 27| 33 | 43] 45| 44 19 943 
xt 35) 42| 45| 22| 45) 47 | x | 50) 63 35 234 
IIT. Skilled manual workers.....]...}....]... 23| 22| 29| 29| 37 | 46| 48| 45} 22 914 
x | 36 |...|. 40| 38! 27) 39| 38 | x | 41i 62 22 114 
IV. Lowest professions, etc.. ... f.. [oaf afea. 26| 19| 24) 22 | 28| 29) 33 13 350 
x | 45 | 4ij...| 63) 46] 52) 61 | x | 54 70 46 67 
V. Small business... . nadie wan ees eae ea 22| 15| 29 | 41| 41; 48 17 560 
x | 52 | 44| 64 31| 40| 44 | x | 42) 52 _ 35 27 
VI. Highly skilled, ete.. .. 0.00 aea paha aea 18} 23 | 33} 31| 39 19 333 
x | 30 | 23) 45) 35)...1 35) 37 | x | 38 59 16 133 
VII. Medium business...........)...)....])...4...)...4...h... 22 | 39| 36; 43 17 342 
x | 47 | 38] 51) 46) 37]...] 36 | x | 45) 56 32 131 
VIII. Clerks and shop assistants... |.. J.a tee ee aeneon 19) 17] 36 22 421 
x | 53 | 42| 61| 47| 39) 38}....] x | 29) 42 32 59 
EX A ta al a E EEA A whee EE E E E SE E E 15} 36 35 121 
Ki x| x xa x x xj Bia x x x x 
X. Intermediate professions, etc.]...]....)...]...]...J...]...f....]...].-.] 38 34 143 
x | 59 | 44) 57| 48) 40! 47] 33 | x }...1 39 37 91 
XI. Highest professions, owners, 
ClO iss exes. buses Gea ee eee isles Pend eae wanes [seg eee eed) ENS EEO 37 76 
x | 67 | 64| 70| 56| 62| 57| 42 | x | 45)... 52 25 
Index of segregation from all other 
COUPES EE ket ce eet x | 38 | 23| 43) 41) 19) 34; 35 | x | 42) 55)......0.... 4,529 
Number of couples in samples..... x |326 |132} 75| 30)/148]148) 91 | x 101| 26} 1,077 9118 





' * Poona City 1937 figures are above diagonal {upper rows); Poona City 1964-65 figures are above diagonal (italicized lower rows); 
Greater Poona 1964-65 figures are below diagonal, 


t Requisite data for computing the index were not available, 
¢ Including 255 families with no earners and three families where occupation of head of household was unclassified. 


$ Excludes 367 couples whose ward of residence was not known or where the husband was following an agricultural occupation, 
was g student, unemployed, retired, or his occupation was not known. 


Sources of data: Poona, Part I, and Family Planning Evaluation Scheme Suroey. 
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Table 7 gives the indexes of dissimilarity 
and segregation for the eleven major occu- 
pational groups, listed in the order of their 
rank-on our socioeconomic status scale. 
Concerning the indexes of dissimilarity, it 
is clearly evident that the occupational 
groups were distinctly differentiated in an 
expected manner in their residential pat- 
terns in this city in 1937 and continue to 
remain differentiated in a similar fashion.”® 
Regarding the three sets of indexes of seg- 
regation, each set is, more or less, in ac- 
cordance with our expectations. 

Table 8 gives the indexes of low-rent- 
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tionag groups and need no furtrer comment. 
Mention should be made of group XI, the 
highest status occupational category. For 
the Poona City area, this group showed a 
slight degree of decentralization in 1937 as 
well as in 1964-65. However, whereas in 
1937 this group was in fact somewhat con- 
centrated in wards lying close to the city 
center, by 1964-65 this group was under- 
represented in the central and nearby 
wards, with a large proportion of its mem- 
bers in the outer, but not in the most 
peripheral, wards of Poona City and 
Greater Poona. 


TABLE 8 


INDEXES OF CENTRALIZATION AND LOW-RENT-AREA CONCENTRATION FOR MAJOR 
OCCUPATION GROUPS WITH RESPECT TO TOTAL SAMPLE POPULATIONS, POONA CITY, 
1937 AND 1964-65, AND GREATER POONA, 1964-65 


INDEX oF INDEX oF CENTRALIZATION 
Low-Rent-AREA 
Major Occupation Grovrs* CONCENTRATION ; 
Poona CiTy, Poona City, Poona City, Greater Poona, 

1937 1937 1964-65 1964-65 

I. Beggars and prostitutes......... 13.1 —22.1 xT x 
II. Unskilled manual workers....... 5.0 — 20.2 —21.2 —32.4 
HEI. Skilled manual workers......... 2.8 —18.4 — 3.2 — 0.8 
IV. Lowest professions, etc.......... 3.7 3.3 —22.1 —14.9 
V. Small business................. 4.7 8.5 16.4 18.4 
VI. Highly skilled, etc.............. — 5.8 20.7 — 2.1 4.2 
VII. Medium business.............. —10.2 16.4 27.4 21.9 
VIII. Clerks and shop assistants...... — 10.9 17.1 16.8 27.0 

IX: Pensioners eanan oeo — 2,8 16.3 x x 
X. Intermediate professions, etc..... — 5.2 12.3 11.5 17.2 
XI. Highest professions, owners, etc., —15.1 — 5.3 — 6.3 6.8 





* Families grouped by occupation of head of family for 1937, and couples grouped by occupation of husband for 1964-65. 


t Requisite data unavailable. 


Sources of basic data: Poona, Part Il, and Family Planning Evaluation Scheme Survey. 


area concentration and indexes of cen- 
tralization for the occupational groups. The 
patterns of residential location observed 
here for the occupational groups are similar 
to those observed for income and educa- 


* Differential residential patterns by occupation 
in some of the Indian cities have been briefly re- 
ferred to by Gist, op. cit.; Mukerjee and Singh, 
op. cit.; Meera Guha, “The Morphology of Cal- 
cutta,” Geographical Review of India, XV, No. 3 
(September, 1953), 20-28; and Howard F. Hirt, 
“Spatial Aspects of the Housing Problem in Aligarh, 
UP., India,” Population Review, II, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary, 1958), 37-45. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Our study of Poona shows findings that 
are remarkably consistent with ecological 
theory. Patterns of residential distribution 
by income, education, and occupation 
groups show that residential dissimilarity 
increases between groups in correspondence 
with increasing disparity between any two 
groups in terms of these indicators of 
socioeconomic status.2° Regarding segrega- 

8° These indicators are not, of course, independent 


of each other. In fact, it would have been reveal- 
ing also to study the patterns of residence by each 


PATTERNS OF RESIDENCE IN POONA 


tion, the index values describe a character- 
istic U-shaped pattern as one moves from 
lower to higher socioeconomic status groups. 
As might have been expected, the higher- 
status groups, compared with the lower- 
status groups, are less concentrated in the 
low-rental areas of Poona.®+ In general, this 
summarization of the findings applies to 
Poona City for 1937 and 1964—65 and to 
Greater Poona for 1964-65.2* We would 
now like to present a few remarks for dis- 
cussion concerning centralization of popu- 
lation groups. 

In the cities of the United States, the 
upper, and even the middle, classes started 
to decentralize their residential locations 
from forty to fifty years ago—earlier than 
elsewhere in the world. This occurred be- 
cause of the rapid growth of the cities and 


the consequent congestion, dilapidation._ 


and encroachment of business on erstwhile 
desirable residential areas near the center 
of cities. At times when incomes in the 
cities were rapidly increasing, the big cities 
in the United States experienced a large 
influx of immigrants from Europe and 
migrants from those parts of the country 
that lagged behind in economic develop- 
ment. Later, the Negro population, as well 


of these indicators of socioeconomic status while 
at the same time controlling for one or both of 
the other two indicators, but we were unable to 
do this for lack of suitable data. 


“For the Indian scene, one of the most im- 
portant factors that affect the ecological patterns 
of residence is caste. We are now in the process 
of analyzing caste patterns of residence in Poona 
and Sholapur cities and shall report our findings 
in the near future. For lack of space we could not 
incorporate the analysis by caste in the present 
paper. 


^ The reader may have noted that index values 
for dissimilarity, segregation, and centralization 
are generally higher in 1964-65 compared with 
1937. It is quite possible that Poona has under- 
gone increased residential differentiation of socio- 
economic groups as the city experienced much new 
physical expansion, rapid population growth, rising 
incomes, and the development of a fairly efficient 
intracity transportation system. On the other hand, 
the increase in the index values may be a reflec- 
tion of the 1964-65 cluster-type random sample. 
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as some Puerto Ricans, started coming to 
the cities. Successive waves of these in- 
migrants settled, to greater or lesser ex- 
tent, in the deteriorating areas near city 
centers. The in-migrants were unable to 
find housing elsewhere in the cities because 
of their low incomes and because of dis- 
crimination; furthermore, many of them 
wished to live side by side with people of 
their own ethnic or racial backgrounds, The 
influx of these in-migrants in turn led to 


an increased exodus of the middle and 


upper classes to outlying residential areas. 
These classes were given greater incentive 
to sell their property and move because of 
the increases in land prices resulting from 
the expansion of the central business dis- 
trict, the ready market that the in-migrants 
constituted for their houses, and because of 
their ability to purchase expensive new 
housing elsewhere in, or just outside of, the 
city. Of course, one of the most important 
factors operating in the suburbanization of 
the population was the early development 
of fast and efficient means of communica- 
tion (for example, the telephone), public 
transportation and private transportation 
(namely, the automobile). Whereas com- 
muter trains and trolleys enabled communi- 
ties to grow up along these lines of trans- 
portation, the automobile allowed com- 
munities to flourish in the interstices. 

In the last ten years, there has appeared 
in some U.S. cities a tendency for some of 
the higher ‘socioeconomic status people to 
return to residential localities near city 
centers. This incipient reversal of the pre- 
vailing patterns of residential location by 
class is due to the fact that as more and 
more of the population—including mem- 
bers of the lower-middle class—-has en- 
croached upon the outlying residential dis- 
tricts and suburbs, the previous residents 
of these areas have been pressed to move 
farther and farther out. This has in turn 
led to impractical increases in commuting 
distances, transportation costs and commut- 
ing time, These people are having to face 
a growing dilemma: either they can con- 
tinue to move out farther and preserve 
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their suburban way of life or they can re- 
turn to the inner redeveloping areas of the 
city and readopt urbanism as a way of life. 
People in many cities (Philadelphia, for 
example) have begun to choose the latter 
and are “returning home.” 


In a number of European cities, the 


process of suburbanization of the upper and 
middle classes can also be seen, but it is of 
recent origin. Western European cities ex- 
perienced much of their growth earlier than 
U.S. cities at a time when means of com- 
munication and transportation were rudi- 
mentary and expensive. Furthermore, the 
rates of city growth were generally lower 
then than they were when the United 
States started on the path of rapid indus- 
trialization and urbanization. The conse- 
quence was that deterioration and dilapida- 
tion of residential areas in western Euro- 
pean cities did not occur, or occurred only 
very gradually, and the upper classes con- 
tinued to remain in the city. Only in recent 
years, because of increased affluence and 
the ubiquitous automobile, has the subur- 
banization of the upper classes started. In 
some of the Latin-American cities, subur- 
banization of the upper and middle classes 
has also begun to take place, as essentially 
the same set of factors that led to suburban 
growth in the United States has begun to 
operate in these cities. The same process 
may well have begun in the eastern Euro- 
pean cities; it has certainly made its ap- 
pearance in southern Europe. 

In Indian cities, decentralization of the 
upper classes, not to mention the middle 
classes, has hardly made an appearance. 
The reason for this is that urban growth 
rates have in general not been high, means 
of communication and transportation are 
rudimentary at best, and the in-migrants to 
the cities have such low purchasing power 
that they cannot buy houses in or near a 
city center, or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter; they are forced to settle on outlying 
tracts of vacant land, to build their shacks 
on patches of land within the city (but 
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away from the city center), or to become 
pavement dwellers. In almost all large In- 
dian cities, these three patterns of residen- 
tial location (if pavement dwelling can be 
described as “residential”) coexist among 


the poor in-migrants. Furthermore, since 


economic mobility is so low, the middle 
classes, and even the upper classes, have 
not been able to “trade up” in their “con- 
sumption” of houses, and either the slow 
or the expensive means of intracity trans- 
portation, or both, have contributed to the 
desirability of residential location remain- 
ing close to the city center. Finally, the 
traditional caste structure, tied up as it 
has been with economic and social power, 
favors residential centralization for the 
upper castes and relegation of outlying 
areas to the lower castes and the untouch- 
ables, City-center location makes the sepa- 
ration of residence from place of work 
minimal for those who can afford the high 
land prices; provides security in times of 
unrest and violence in the countryside; and 
enables residents to enjoy what the city 
has to offer. The poor have to live outside 
the city and must therefore spend a larger 
share of their time and money to bring 
their wares and produce to the city market 
or to work at menial tasks in the city.33 

In a city such as Poona, however, which 
has, in recent years, grown rapidly, found 
new industrial wealth, developed a fairly 
efficient bus transportation system, and 
acquired a fleet of motorized rickshaws, 
some taxis, and a number of private auto- 
mobiles, the elite have started to decentral- 
ize in their choice of residential location. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“In the United States, the lower classes may 
someday be pushed out of their city homes as real 
estate prices shoot up as a consequence of the 
renovation of entire city neighborhoods, the build- 
ing of new town houses, and the erection of expen- 
sive high-rise apartment buildings. At such a time, 
U.S. poor will also have to spend a larger share 
of their time and money getting to the city from 
the suburban homes to which they will have been 
relegated. 


Path Analysis: Testimonial of a Proselyte’ 


Charles E. Werts 


ABSTRACT 


The technique of path analysis, recently introduced into the sociological literature by 
Duncan, can be a powerful aid in clarifying complex causal arguments. To demonstrate 
this point, a study by Davis of the effect of college “selectivity” on career aspirations 
was reconsidered from the standpoint of a path analytic model. 


This paper will testify to the value of 
path analysis in clarifying complex causal 
arguments, such as those advanced by 
Davis in his study of “relative deprivation” 
in a college setting.* The three crucial 
variables in Davis’ version of relative dep- 
rivation theory are School Quality (aca- 
demic ability level of the college attended), 
College Grade Point Average (GPA), and 
Career Choice (the selection of high-per- 
formance career fields—physical, biological, 
and social sciences; humanities and fine 
arts; law; and medicine—versus all other 
fields) at the time of graduation. A heuris- 
tic model of the causal relationships among 
these variables is depicted in Figure 1. 
Implicit in Davis’ theory are the assertions 
that (a) the relationship, School Quality—> 
GPA, is negative, which means that the 
higher the quality of the college a student 
attends, the lower his GPA will be; and 


1 This study is part of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation’s research program, which is 
supported by grants from the National Science 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


* James A. Davis, “The Campus as a Frog Pond: 
An Application of the Theory of Relative Depri- 
vation to Career Decisions of College Men,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LXXII (July, 1966), 17- 
31. Although we assume full responsibility for the 
remarks presented here, Dr. Davis’ encouragement 
and comments on earlier drafts were an essential 
catalyst. An excellent discussion of path analysis 
is provided by Otis D. Duncan, “Path Analysis: 
Sociological Examples,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LXXII (July, 1966), 1-16. 


(b) GPA->Career Choice is positive, which 
means that the high-ability student tends 
to choose a high-performance career field. 
It follows from (a) and (b) that, to the 
extent that the student at an elite college 
obtains lower grades than he would have at 
a less select college, his self-judgment, and 
consequently his career aspirations, will be 
relatively lower. Davis also theorized that 
the student does not adjust his self-judg- 
ment to take into account School Quality, 
but instead measures himself—using GPA 
as a yardstick—against other students on 
his campus. Quality->Career Choice in 
Figure 1 would be non-zero if the student 
were to adjust his self-judgment for School 
Quality: in other words, Davis hypothe- 
sized that Quality does not directly influ- 
ence Career Choice. When restricted to the 
three variables in Figure 1, any empirical 
test of his theory requires the moot assump- 
tion that Quality—Career Choice is not 
influenced by peer group and other facets 
of the college environment.* 

Although Davis’ analysis was set up in a- 
non-parametric form that does not lend 
itself to calculation of path coefficients, it 
is possible to construct a path diagram that 
will clarify the logic and the implicit as- 
sumptions of his analysis and at the same 
time be fairly consistent with his thinking. 


*See Donald L. Thistlethwaite and Norman 
Wheeler, “Effects of Teacher and Peer Subcultures 
upon Student Aspirations,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, LVII (1966), 35-47. 
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This diagram (see Fig. 2) includes Fresh- 
man Career Preference and Input Academic 
Aptitude, which were introduced by Davis 
as controls for spuriousness due to differ- 
ential student input. The correlations (de- 
noted by curved arrows) among Freshman 
Career Preference (X,), Input Academic 
Aptitude (X2), and School Quality (X3) 
are treated as unanalyzed correlations. The 


School 
Quality 


Freshman 
Career 
Preference 












r12 Quality 







Aj Input 
| Academic 
Aptitude 
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academic ability is one determinant of 
college grades; and (d) Input Academic 
Aptitude—>Career Choice, since changes in 
Career Choice are a function of academic 
ability. Obviously the data lend them- 
selves to analyses that Davis did not con- 
sider. 

It is useful to note which variables are 
controlled when computing the path coeffi- 


Career 
Choice 






Career 
Choice 


Fic. 2—Path diagram for the theory of relative deprivation 


residual factor, S, causing GPA is assumed 
to be uncorrelated with prior variables (X3, 
Xə, and X3), and the residual factor, T, 
causing Career Choice is assumed to be 
independent of prior variables (X1, Xo, Xs, 
and X4). It seems likely that (a) Freshman 
Career Preference->GPA, since the more 
difficult a student’s field of study, the lower 
his grades; (6) Freshman Career Prefer- 
ence->Career Choice, because there is some 
stability in career choice over time; (c) 
Input Academic Aptitude-GPA, because 


cients shown in Figure 2. The controlled 
variables for #43 are Freshman Career 
Preference and Input Academic Aptitude; 
for ps4, Sckool Quality, Freshman Prefer- 
ence, and Input Aptitude; and for 5s, 
GPA, Freshman Preference, and Input 
Aptitude. As evidence of “relative depriva- 
tion,” Davis argued that Career Choice is 
associated more strongly with GPA than 
with School Quality and that this differ- 


t Tames A. Davis, Undergraduate Career Deci- 
sions (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 


PATH ANALYSIS: TESTIMONIAL OF A PROSELYTE 


ential cannot be explained by precollege, 
scholastic aptitude differences among in- 
stitutions or by students’ career preferences 
as freshmen. This argument amounts to 
showing that the partial association of GPA 
with Career Choice (when Quality, Fresh- 
man Preference, and Input Aptitude are 
controlled) is greater than the partial as- 
sociation of Quality with Career Choice 
(when GPA, Freshman Preference, and 
Input Aptitude are controlled). In terms 
of path coefficients, the argument is that 
Ps4 > ps3, Which is irrelevant since Davis’ 
theory requires proof that Quality-> GPA 
(pas) is negative, GPA->Career Choice 
(Psa) positive, and Quality—>Career Choice 
(s3) near zero. Of course, if fs, were 
positive and pş zero, then ps, would be 
greater than 53. However, a finding that 
psa > ps3 would not prove that ps4 was 
positive or s3 near zero, If this were the 
ideal parametric case, and input test scores 
were available, Davis’ theory could be 
tested by direct calculation of p43, ps3, and 
ps4. If ps3 turned out to be meaningfully 
positive, it would have to be argued either 
that students do adjust career aspirations 
to compensate for School Quality and/or 
that other influences are present. Any find- 
ing that #53 was negative would be sur- 
prising and would indicate that attending 
a high-quality college has a negative effect 
on career aspirations for reasons other than 
relative deprivation. If ps3 and ps4 were 
positive, and p43 negative, the size of the 
mediated effect (43 X ps4) could be com- 
pared with the size of the direct effect 
(ps3) of Quality on Career Choice to deter- 
mine if the net over-all influence of college 
quality on aspirations were positive or 
negative. No definitive analysis is possible 
because input test scores that must be 
controlled in order to compute p43, ps4, and 
s3 were not available in this case. 

The path diagram can be an aid in un- 
derstanding Davis’ analyses. 

1. The gamma coefficient of School Qual- 
ity with GPA (— .333 for men) among 
the National Merit group (all high scorers) 
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in Davis’ Table 3 is-not parallel to p43, be- 
cause Freshman Career Preference was not 
controlled. l 

2. In his Table 5, the partial gammas 
of GPA X Career Choice with Quality and 
Freshman Preference controlled (.311), and 
of Quality X Career Choice with GPA and 
Freshman Preference controlled (.151), do 
not parallel ps, and ps3, respectively, be- 
cause Input Aptitude was not controlled. 

3. In Table 7, the partial gamma of 
Career Choice X GPA with Freshman 
Preference controlled (.264) among the 
National Merit group is not parallel to psa, 
because School Quality was not controlled. 

4. Likewise in Table 7 (National Merit 
group), the partial gamma of Career Choice 
X School Quality with Freshman Prefer- 
ence controlled is not comparable to pss, 
because GPA was not controlled. Since this 
partial gamma is the net influence of School 
Quality on Career Choice, Davis implies 
that it should be negative, whereas, in fact, 
it is slightly positive (.023).° Therefore, 
one cannot argue that there is relative 
deprivation among the National Merit 
group. The validity of Davis’ collegiate 
version of the relative deprivation theory 
remains to be demonstrated. 

Davis’ introduction of “Flair”—an in- 
tervening variable between GPA and Ca- 
reer Choice—as a measure of the student’s 
subjective feelings of academic success had 
some potential for a more convincing 
analysis of the data.® This potential was not 
realized, partly because of failure to con- 
sider the entire pattern of relationships. 
Figure 3 represents a revised heuristic 
model that includes Flair. Davis postulated 
a negative, mediated effect, Quality->GPA 
—>Flair+Career Choice. The theoretical 
statement that cross-campus comparisons 


*An unpublished study of my own, which in- 
cluded test scores for a broad sample of students, 
also found little evidence of relative deprivation. 


° Subjective feelings are notably difficult to meas- 
ure, even with a substantial number of items in the 
scale. That only a single item was used in the 
Davis study may mean that the analyses which 
included “Flair” were almost pure speculation. 
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are rare corresponds to the assertion that 
the strength of Quality—>Flair is close to 
zero. Quality->Career Choice probably re- 
flects other influences of the college on ca- 
reer aspirations, such as the effect of frater- 
nizing with other, very able students. Be- 
cause Quality—>Career Choice in Figure 1 
is the confounded sum of Quality Flair 
and Quality—>Career Choice in Figure 3, 


School | = 
Quality i 


GPA 
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viously overlooked relationships that might 
well be brought explicitly into the theo- 
retical discussion. Another advantage is 
that the assumptions underlying the analy- 
sis must be specified. For example, in this 
case it was assumed that the residual factors 
determining GPA and Career Choice are 
uncorrelated (with each other and with 
the appropriate independent variables); 


Fic, 3.—Revised heuristic model including “Flair” 


Figure 3 is the much superior model. Al- 
though Davis said nothing about GPA—> 
Career Choice in Figure 3, it is possible 
that intervening variables other than Flair 
mediate the correlation of GPA with Career 
Choice. (For example, in the high-perform- 
ance fields, faculty members may try to 
attract students with the highest GPA’s.) 
Moreover, Davis’ argument that Flair 
should be more strongly related to GPA 
than to School Quality is not really evi- 
dence of relative deprivation. 

In summary, the construction of a path 
diagram like Figure 2 brings to light pre- 


that all measures are perfectly reliable and 
valid; and that college grades influence, 
but are not influenced reciprocally by, 
career aspirations. In some circumstances, 
it is possible to deal with reciprocal causa- 
tion using path analysis.’ The explicitness 
of the technique makes it easy for the 
critic to spot inconsistencies and debatable 
assertions. 


NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP 
CORPORATION 


T Sewall Wright, “The Treatment of Reciprocal 
Interaction, With or Without Lag, in Path Analy- 
sis,” Biometrics, XVI (September, 1960), 423-45. 
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< Comment on Lerman’s “Gangs, Networks, and Subcultural Delinquency” 


While the distinction between social and 
cultural aspects of human association and 
their behavioral consequences is a matter 
of elementary concern to the behavior sci- 
ences, Paul Lerman quite correctly takes 
many of us to task for not sufficiently 
recognizing this distinction in our research.? 
It is clear that not all delinquency which 
is subcultural takes place within groups 
known as “gangs,” and the carriers of par- 
ticular subcultures vary greatly in the 
nature of their associations with one an- 
other.? The Sherifs have rejected the con- 
cept of the gang as in any sense scientifi- 
cally adequate; Yablonsky finds it necessary 
to coin a new concept—the “near-group” 
—to describe certain “violent gangs”; and 
others of us have used the term in a com- 
mon-sense way, while finding wanting many 
common-sense assumptions concerning the 
nature of ‘groups so labeled. But the dis- 
tinctions employed by Lerman have not 
been systematically applied, either con- 
ceptually or empirically, and this is an 
important contribution of his paper. 

Before accepting Lerman’s thesis that 
“the pair or triad, not the group or gang, 
is the social unit most frequently used by 
subcultural boys in their deviance,” how- 
ever, both conceptual and methodological 


*Paul Lerman, “Gangs, Networks, and Subcul- 
tural Delinquency,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXXIII, No. 1 (July, 1967), 63-72. 


? The distinction is made explicit in my Intro- 
duction to the abridged edition of Frederic M. 
Thrasher’s The Gang (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1963), pp. xxxiv ff. 


* See, e.g., Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “The Social Inte- 
gration of Queers and Peers,” Social Problems 
(Fall, 1961}, pp. 102-20; and Leon Jansyn, “Soli- 
darity and Delinquency in a Street Corner Group,” 
American Sociological Review, XX XI (October, 
1966), 600-614, 


questions need to be raised. On a conceptual 
level, subgrouping within larger groups (or 
gangs) has often been noted. Gannon, for 
example, notes that “almost all of the 
[New York Youth Board] workers... 
‘reported that the distinction between 
‘core’ and ‘peripheral’ membership was 
still valid for their groups, and most in- 
dicated that the groups have splintered 
into smaller cliques numbering anywhere 
from three to fifteen members.’ Jansyn’s 
research suggests important processes with- 
in the group and external to it which were 
related to subgrouping within the gang he 
studied.* In addition, it should be noted 
that delinquent episodes may or may not 
be related to boys’ “usual” patterns of as- 
sociation. Responses to an interviewer’s 


*Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn W. Sherif, Refer- 
ence Groups: Exploration into Conformity and 
Deviation of Adolescents (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964); Lewis Yablonsky, The Violent Gang 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1962); and James F. 
Short, Jr., and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Group Process 
and Gang Delinquency (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965). See also James F. Short, Jr., 
“Social Structure and Group Processes in Ex- 
planations of Gang Delinquency,” in Muzafer 
Sherif and Carolyn Sherif (eds.), Problems of 
Youth: Transition to Adulthood in a Changing 
World (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 


ë Thomas M. Gannon, “Dimensions of Current 
Gang Delinquency,” Journal of Research in Crime 
and Delinquency, IV, No. 1 (January, 1967), 119- 
31. 


*Jansyn, op. cit.; for other examples, see the 
“status threat” hypothesis and matters related to 
exchange processes discussed in Short and Strodt- 
beck, op. cit.; also, Hans W. Mattick and Nathan 
S. Caplan, “Stake Animals, Loud Talking, and 
Leadership in Do-Nothing and Do-Something 
Situations,” in Malcolm Klein and Barbara Myer- 
hoff (eds.), Juvenile Gangs in Context: Theory, 
Research, and Action (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965). 
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query concerning whom one usually goes 
around with do not, of course, tap the proc- 
esses which determine those subgroupings 
and their related behaviors. But this is 
another problem and not a criticism of the 
paper under review. 

One may question the efficacy of the 
survey technique in seeking information 
which is to be utilized for attacking the 
theoretical issues toward which Lerman’s 
paper is directed. While we may agree 
that “the survey method is capable of ‘tap- 
ping’ symbolic and behavioral variables of 
interest to subcultural researchers,” the 
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keeping the peace. Outside the area, or 
when the threat of another gang is assumed 
to be high, the group draws together in 
larger numbers. Thus, while a member of 
a notorious gang might be reluctant to 
identify his “formal” group association (in 
the sense of a named gang), it may also be 
the case that the peer association which 
is most usual for him—and probably most 
meaningful—is the smaller group. 

In our Chicago research, we asked a 
somewhat similar question of our gang and 
non-gang boys. The data are reported in 
Table 1.7 


TABLE 1 


PATTERNS OF “USUAL” ASSOCIATION REPORTED BY RACE, CLASS, 
AND GANG STATUS OF RESPONDENTS 


Do’ You USUALLY STAY 
Pretty MUCH BY YOURSELF, 
Do You Go Arounp WITH 
Jusr ONE or Two CLOSE 
FRIENDS, OR Do You 
USUALLY Go AROUND 


Negro 


Sratus or RESPONDENTS 


White 


WITH A RESULAR GROUP Gang Lower Class | Middle Class Gang Lower Class | Middle Class 
or Guys? (N =205) (N =88} (N =26) (N =90) (N = 76) (N =53) 
BY SOE ois daa wrtied sees 13.7% 13.6% 3.8% 8.9% 9.2% 1.9% 
One or two friends........ 61.0 50.0 57.7 30.0 40.8 43.4 
Regular group........... 25.4 36.4 38.5 61.1 50.0 54.7 


validity of the paper’s conclusions may be 
questioned on the basis of the method 
employed. The problem is not only the 
possible reluctance of gang boys to reveal 
their gang identity to “a strange young 
adult”—though this is real enough—it is 
also a matter of the identity assumed by 
boys in response to the particular question 
asked. Close observation of gang boys sug- 
gests that pairs, triads, and other small 
groups are very often the most common 
form of association within gangs. We have 
noted, for example, that when they are in 
the area where they customarily “hang” 
some gangs disperse themselves on corners, 
in alleys, poolrooms, on porch steps, etc., 
rather than gather in a large group. In the 
area, indeed, many detached workers spend 
much of their time moving from one small 
group to another, monitoring the action, 


It should be noted that all of the gang 
boys questioned were known gang mem- 
bers, on the basis of prolonged observation 
by detached workers and research person- 
nel. The interviewers were validated by the 
detached workers as persons whom the 
boys could trust and, therefore, report to 
honestly. Yet, particularly among Negro 
boys, the pair or triad is the most common- 
ly reported type of association. The “regu- 
lar group” is more commonly reported 
among all the white boys, particularly by 
gang boys. Our suspicion is that the find- 


T Interview procedures are discussed by Short 
and Strodtbeck, op. cit., and in other project pub- 
lications, e.g., James F. Short, Jr., Ramon Rivera, 
and Ray A. Tennyson, “Perceived Opportunities, 
Gang Membership, and Delinquency,” American 
Sociological Review, XXX (February, 1965), 56- 
67. 
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ing is related to aleatory elements of risk 
of trouble (which are likely to be greater 
among lower-class Negroes) and to height- 
ened social disabilities among Negro gang 
boys and the greater likelihood that their 
gangs will be the arena for the playing out 
of status threats. Such elements combine to 
produce less larger-group solidarity among 
Negroes and perhaps less willingness to re- 
port association with a regular group 
among Negroes. Adi of the respondents in 
this study were members of regular groups. 
They were, in fact, contacted for the study 
as a result of these group associations. Yet, 
many of them chose to identify themselves 
with one or two friends in answer to our 
question. Regrettably, we do not have sys- 
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tematic data on the remainder of the ques- 
tions posed by Lerman’s interviewers. 

The point, therefore, is both methodo- 
logical and theoretical. We do not know 
the margin of error (if any) Introduced by 
the method. To the extent that the data 
are reliable, however, they do not deny the 
gang (regular group) as a setting for de- 
linquent subcultures; they may, in fact, in- 
form its nature. For it is in the closer rela- 
tions among two or three friends that much 
of gang life occurs, and it is these associa- 
tions which lend cohesiveness to groups 
otherwise often lacking in this quality. 


James F. SHORT, JR. 


Washington State University 


Reply 


In order to highlight the points of differ- 
ence between James F. Short and myself, 
it may be useful to summarize briefly the 
conclusions reported in “Gangs, Networks, 
and Subcultural Delinquency”:? (1) “sub- 
culture” and “gangs” are not synonymous 
concepts; (2) boys who participate in a 
deviant youth culture may or may not be 
members of regular groups (i.e., gangs); 
(3) the social unit of a subculture is most 
accurately described as a network of pairs, 
triads, groups with names, and groups with- 
out names; (4) the pair or triad, not the 
regular group, is the social unit most fre- 
quently used by subcultural boys in their 
deviance; and (5) survey methods are ca- 
pable of providing evidence in support of 
these conclusions. 

Short begins his comments by apparently 
agreeing with conclusions (1) and (2); he 
omits mention of (3); and he states that 
he is most concerned with (4) and (5). 
However, the major thrust of his comments 
is to question conclusions (2) and (5). I 
shall reply accordingly. 

Short readily admits that “very often” 

*Paul Lerman, “Gangs, Networks, and Subcul- 


tural Delinquency,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXXII, No. 1 (July, 1967), 63-72. 


gang boys pal around in pairs or triads 
rather than as a total collectivity. However, 
he ignores the fact that many pairs and 
triads which by word and deed are active 
participants in a neighborhood’s deviant 
youth culture are nevertheless not mem- 
bers of gangs. This social fact I observed 
on many occasions when I was a gang 
worker in Chicago, from 1956 to 1958.7 In 
1961 I began an effort to utilize systematic 
research methods to gather evidence that 
went beyond my own earlier participant 
observations. 

Although opinions about methods vary, 
the social fact nevertheless remains. We 
should focus on a more interesting prob- 
lem: How shall we conceptualize the 


* Documentation for these personal observations, 
as well as evidence showing that many other Chi- 
cago gang workers also observed many types of 
autonomous social units that do not fit the “gang” 
label, can be found in Catherine V. Richards, 
Breaking through Barriers (Chicago: Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, July, 1960), pp. 
29-31. It should be noted that Miss Richards’ book 
is based on observations, records, reports, and dis- 
cussions with fifty-nine gang workers employed 
by fourteen different agencies (including the agency 
that furnished Short with his samples of gang boys) 
operating in widely scattered parts of Chicago (see 
ibid., pp. 46-55 and p. 57). 
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placement of pairs and triads within a de- 
linquent subculture? The concept of “net- 
work” seems useful in this regard, but per- 
haps other categories will permit more 
adequate handling of the complexity of so- 
cial patterns that can be found in an area’s 
delinquent subculture. 

Short raises doubts about the utility of 
survey methodology in tackling these and 
related issues, on the grounds that this 
method may give rise to distortion in col- 
lecting empirical data. But this is not the 
only methodological problem that can be 
raised. As I suggested in my article, the 
confusion between gangs and subculture is 
due in part to the use of biased samples in 
gang studies. Research focused on studies 
of the gang has not been based on a ran- 
dom sample of gangs, social units, or indi- 
viduals residing in an area. Surely this is a 
serious problem.? Actually, it is precisely 
because of the sampling problem that my 
co-workers and I attempted to devise a 
more systematic and reliable method of in- 
vestigating subcultural phenomena.* 

Regarding the actual collection of data, 
Short suggests that gang boys have an 
“identity” problem when being interviewed 
by a strange adult. He argues that when 
boys are asked whom they “usually go 
around with,” they are not sure whether to 
mention their everyday pals (i.e., pairs or 
triads) or their regular groups. But I do 
not believe that the responses Short ob- 

ê The study by Richards (zbid.) includes one of 
the best samples of the potential universe of di- 
verse social units existing in the modern gang litera- 
ture, but it was selected by social agencies—not by 
researchers. The researcher’s lack of control over 
the universe to be sampled results in unknown 
agency samples—not random youth samples. This 
methodological constraint is probably much more 


serious than the constraints that would arise from 
any data-collection method chosen by a researcher. 


'* Professors James A. Jones (New York Univer- 
sity School of Social Work) and Richard A. Clow- 
ard (Columbia University School of Social Work), 
assistant director and director of research, respec- 
tively, for the Mobilization for Youth demonstra- 
tion project, share responsibility for the decision to 
conduct a survey of a random sample of youth 
rather than an unknown sample of gangs known 
to social agencies in the target area. 
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tained (see his Table 1) and the responses 
reported in my article are the results of 
confused identity; nor are they due to 
“covering up” or outright lying. Regarding 
the latter possibilities, does Short mean to 
contend that respondents cannot be trusted 
on-the associational question but can be 
trusted on questions concerning school and 
occupational aspirations and semantic-dif- 
ferential items (used in the reports of his 
Chicago studies)? 

Instead of casting doubt (without sup- 
porting evidence) on Short’s respondents, 
I shall assume that the boys used in his 
Table 1 were probably telling the inter- 
viewers “the way it is.” The results of Ta- 
ble 1 indicate that more than one-third of 
the white “gang” boys and three-fourths 
of the Negro “gang” boys do not classify 
themselves as the adult workers and re- 
searchers categorize them. How is one to 
interpret these differential classifications? 
Short’s own comments are of enormous 
help in handling this question. 

Besides informing us that all of the gang 
respondents had actually been labeled as 
members of regular groups by detached 
workers, Short also reports other observa- 
tions made by these informants. In an ear- 
lier paragraph he refers to “close observa- 
tions” of gang boys leading to the conclu- 
sion that “pairs, triads, and other small 
groups are very often the most common 
form of association within gangs.” It ap- 
pears that these boys (probably observed 
in Negro areas) utilize larger social forma- 
tions mainly when they go outside their 
“turf? or when outsiders enter their area. 
Empirically, the Negro boys are observed 
to associate in pairs and triads and tend to 
report that this is the case. But the social 
label is placed on them on the basis of their 
more occasional groupings. Is it possible 
that the social label is interfering with 
analysis of the empirical reports of both 
the youth and their workers? I think so. 

Short’s mode of analysis refers to ob- 
served non-gang peer phenomena as gang- 
oriented ‘“‘dispersion.” But, empirically, 
many boys appear to be gang members in 
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name only; they may become actual gang 
participants when there is a common threat 
from outsiders. Instead of perceiving the 
Negro pairs and triads as dispersed gang 
boys, it seems more appropriate to accept 
their own descriptions of peer life; they 
probably gang together only when they 
have to. However, even in their usual pat- 
terns of interaction—away from the larger 
gang formation—they are probably guided 
by similar values and language and are get- 


ting “busted” for expressing this shared 


symbolic deviance in delinquent actions.5 
Short’s Negro gang boys appear to be sub- 
cultural participants via a complex network 
of pairs and triads that sometimes includes 
gang formations; however, “very often” 
the network is comprised of the usual pairs 
and triads. 


5 For an elaboration of this point of view, with 
supporting evidence, see Paul Lerman, “Argot, 
Symbolic Deviance, and Subcultural Delinquency,” 
American Sociological Review, XXXII, No. 2 
(April, 1967), 209-24. 
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On the basis of Short’s own data, I am 
inclined to reword point (2) of this reply 
as follows: “Boys who participate in a de- 
viant youth culture are either non-mem- 
bers, occasional members, or persistent 
members of regular groups.’ 

Attempts to squeeze all of the subcultur- 
al boys into the “regular group” category 
yield results that do not jibe with either 
observational or survey data. 

In conclusion, my differences with Short 
are based not on methodology but on social 
facts and interpretations of these facts. 


PAUL LERMAN 
Columbia University 
School of Social Work 


*From this point of view, the widely noted 
“peripheral” members of gangs are probably just 
pairs and triads that occasionally participate in 
larger collectivities; detached ganz workers, as 
Short, Yablonsky, and Richards have observed, 
are very often forced to work with these small so- 
cial units—even while they continue to use in- 
adequate social labels inherited from traditional 
gang sociologists. 
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The Sociological Tradition. By ROBERT A. 
Nisset, New York: Basic Books, 1966. Pp. 
xi-+349. $7.95. 


This work keeps much of the promise: it 
holds. It is learned and well-written, as one 
has come to expect from its author. Nisbet 
succeeds beautifully in setting before the read- 
er an artful personal vision of what the socio- 
logical tradition means to him. He wants to 
offer neither a comprehensive intellectual his- 
tory nor a detailed presentation of systems of 
thought but, rather, an interpretation of the 
five unit ideas that for him constitute the so- 
ciological tradition: community, authority, sta- 
tus, the sacred, and alienation. These ideas 
provide an inclusive matrix within which the 
continuity of sociological thinking is preserved. 
Linked to them are their conceptual opposites: 
society, power, class, the utilitarian and pro- 
fane, and progress. In a grand sweep, Nisbet 
shows how these unit ideas emerged from com- 
plex reactions to the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution, within the philosophical 
and political triangle of liberalism, radicalism, 
and conservatism. Sociology was the result of 
a “creative paradox”: On the one hand, it was 
a vital component of modernism and liberal- 
ism; on the other, its “essential concepts and 
implicit perspectives” brought it close to philo- 
sophical conservatism. The major writers to 
which Nisbet devotes himself—Comte, Le 
Play, Tocqueville, Durkheim, Tonnies, Weber, 
and Simmel (with Marx as the great dissenter 
in his scheme)—responded with creative am- 
bivalence to the two revolutions of their time, 
industrialization and democratization. 

Without the sociological tradition, Nisbet 
argues, sociology today would be an empty 
shell. The history of sociology, he explains, is 
different from the history of science because 
the great sociologists never ceased to be moral 
philosophers and artists; they were not posi- 
tivistic “problem solvers” (as most of us are). 
In this tradition, Nisbet models his own work, 
weaving a broad and luminous tapestry out of 
the “classics” of sociology. 

This undertaking involves the author in 
some stylistic and methodological difficulties. 
Frequently, one-third of a page consists of 


quotations, many of which appear to be un- 
necessary for the flow of the argument and 
could have been simply referred to in a note. 
Again, he seems to choose that path because 
it helps him to create a vision and even a de- 
votional mood (in the more favorable sense of 
the word). On the way, analysis sometimes 
suffers at the hand of synthesis. Some “prob- 
lems” of intellectual derivation that can only 
be (approximately) “solved” by prosaic detec- 
tive work tend to be neglected. The most seri- 
ous shortcoming of Nisbet’s approach Hes in 
its tendency to link major thinkers more close- 
ly together than they actually were; thus, Nis- 
bet reinforces at times the very error of the 
untutored against which he invokes Isaiah Ber- 
lin’s saying that “ideas never beget ideas as 
butterflies beget butterflies.” At issue here are 
not the “unique” contributions of individual 
writers but demonstrable processes of literary 
and academic influence. The tracing of the 
manner in which a given writer assimilated 
various ideas is not a mere fact-finding task of 
intellectual history but is pertinent to the soci- 
ology of knowledge, with its interest in the 
modes of sckolarly innovation and the diffu- 
sion of ideas within the institutional matrix of 
academic life. There are occasions when “‘ho- 
listic” artistry conflicts with problem solving. 
Thus, it appears to me that the difference be- 
tween the problem solver and the artist-essay- 
ist can be clearly discerned in the sociological 
tradition, and this difference is important be- 
cause most sociologists endeavor, for good and 
bad reasons, to be problem solvers rather than 
artists, 

Nisbet’s phenomenological approach works 
well when applied to affinities and contrasts 
that are not complicated by actual historical 
relationships, as in the case of Tocqueville and 
Max Weber. It does not work so well when 
Tönnies and Simmel, philosophers and artist- 
essayists par excellence, are related to Weber, 
who was in profound methodological disagree- 
ment with the work of both men. Nisbet gives 
Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft a great 
deal of attention, but in a static fashion, with- 
out focusing on the slow evolution of Tönnies’ 
thinking in the various editions and the other 
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writings in which he championed sociology aft- 
er the turn of the century; in particular, he 
fails to look closely at the way in which Ton- 
nies and Weber expressed their mutual agree- 
ments and differences. Nisbet once refers to 
Troeltsch, against whose wildly inaccurate gen- 
eralizations Tonnies defended himself and took 
Weber’s side; however, there is no mention of 
René Königs exhaustive (1955) study of 
Tönnies. Instead, there are educated guesses of 
probable relationships. For example, a lengthy 
quotation from Tönnies (p. 144) is followed 
with the comment that “here, almost certainly, 
is the immediate source of Weber’s notable 
principle of rationalization.” In the same vein, 
we read that the form in which Weber’s early 
interest in traditional and rational types of au- 
thority developed into his “large-scale com- 
parative treatment of society is surely, in am- 
ple measure, the consequence of the impact of 
Tonnies’ theoretical constructs” (p. 79), and, 
finally, we read about “The City”: “It is no 
disservice to Weber’s greatness to observe that 
this book rests on Tönnies’ typology” (p. 326). 
Certainly, it would not be a disservice, but, in 
spite of his prudent qualifications, the author 
seems so certain of his assumptions that he 
fails to offer any evidence for them. That 
would not matter so much if it did not tend 
to obscure the way in which the course of 
rationalization was studied at the universities 
during those decades. 

Here another difficulty emerges: The very 
sweep with which Nisbet tries to pull together 
the strands of the sociological tradition makes 
it at times difficult for him to give generational 
sequences their proper locus, as when he points 
out that certain concepts developed after 1900 
“owe much” to the French Revolution. Such 
telescopic statements need to be balanced by 
distinctions that spell out the intellectual 
transactions between two generations of schol- 
ars. Similarly, Nisbet’s tripartite division of 
social thought—the eighteenth versus the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries—leads him to 
contrasts that are simply too global to have 
specific explanatory value. 

These objections and doubts should not dis- 
tract from Nisbet’s real achievement in the 
face of an extraordinarily difficult task. His 
rereading of the “classics” is an instructive and 
evocative tour de force. It makes for an excel- 
lent introduction to the common themes of the 
sociological tradition, as long as the reader is 
aware that the differentia within this tradition 
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have had great consequences for contemporary 
sociology. 
GUENTHER ROTH 


University of California, Davis 


Constructive Typology and Social Theory. By 
Jonn C. McKinney. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1966. Pp. xiii+-250. 
$5.00. 


This book makes an urgent plea for the ex- 
plication of constructive typology, which “is 
herein viewed as the generic mode of typifica- 
tion encompassing all special typological pro- 
cedures” (p. 2). The author, who acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Paul Honigsheim, Charles 
P. Loomis, and particularly Howard Becker, 
attempts the difficult task of codifying typo- 
logical procedure. The chapters are intended 
to explore, in a frankly preliminary fashion, 
the implications of some twenty propositions 
on the nature and purpose of constructed 
types. However, the presentation moves on a 
level of abstraction that makes it exceedingly 
hard to pursue the stated purpose of drawing 
on both “theoretical and empirical evidence” 
(p. 4). Time and again the author stresses the 
comparative and predictive purposes of the 
constructed type, but the book suffers from a 
difficulty typical of literature in this realm: it 
shuttles back and forth between methodologi- 
cal considerations that properly belong in the 
field of the philosophy of science and the prag- 
matic interests of sociological research. The 
pragmatics do not receive the kind of attention 
that would make the analysis helpful to the 
practitioners. Much of the book is given over 
to a restatement of basic features of typology 
with which professional sociologists are reason- 
ably familiar. 

The strongly didactic stance of the work 
makes it quite suitable, over stretches, for un- 
dergraduates; but, if it is addressed largely to 
them, it must be pointed out that it suffers, at 
crucial passages, from lack of explicitness and 
from repetition. The constructed type is de- 
fined “as a purposive, planned selection, ab- 
straction, combination, and (sometimes) ac- 
centuation of a set of criteria with empirical 
referents that serves as a basis for comparison 
of empirical cases.” This definition appears 
verbatim on pages 3, 16, and 25. We read that 
this type was “conceptually developed by 
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Becker and defined by McKinney” (p. 25). 
The “Becker-McKinney model” is said to dif- 
fer from Weber’s ideal type by being “shorn 
of any purely fictional qualities” (p. 26). One 
chapter deals largely with the alleged contrast 
between ideal and constructed type; the chap- 
ter leans heavily on Becker’s writings and 
some remarks by Lazarsfeld and Parsons, but 
it fails to contain a single page reference to 
Weber’s methodological writings.. There is lit- 
tle scholarly value in establishing “firsts” in 
science and none in merely defending Weber’s 
involuted formulations, but, had the author 
cited chapter and verse, he could have ground- 
ed his arguments and, maybe, could even con- 
vince his readers. (The one quotation of We- 
ber’s “following remarks” in the preceding chap- 
ter turns out to be Parsons’ wording.) As it is, 
the superiority of the constructed over the 
ideal type is a matter of assertion, which the 
reader must take at faith-value. 

After a summary treatment of the societal 
continuum and polar types in the work of 
Tonnies, Durkheim, Cooley, Redfield, Becker, 
Sorokin, and Weber, the author turns to the 
place of constructive typology within the Par- 
sonian social system, repeating its postulates 
and components on an elementary level. He 
rejects the critique that the structural-func- 
tional approach cannot handle social change 
and in two chapters deals with the problem of 
instigated social change and planning for 
change. Here he comes nearest to an empirical 
application of his approach by drawing on his 
earlier work with Loomis on “Systemic Differ- 
ences between Latin-American Communities 
of Family Farms and Large Estates.” 

In conclusion, the book may be said to ven- 
ture a reconciliation of Howard Becker’s per- 
spective with that of structural functionalism. 
Like few others, the author seems to have the 
background for undertaking such a task, but 
the present work vacillates too much between 
basic exposition and specialized treatise. The 
author’s themes are important enough to de- 
serve another elaboration on his part. 


GUENTHER RoTH 
University of California, Davis 


Medical Innovation, a Diffusion Study. By 
James S. COLEMAN, ELIHU Katz, and HER- 
BERT MENZEL. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1966. Pp. xxi+246. $2.95. 
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All too often nowadays there is a prolonged 
delay between the time of collection of research 
data and the publication of results. As a conse- 
quence, the findings frequently have little rele- 
vance for theoretical development or are only 
of historical interest to researchers working in 
the same area who have advanced beyond the 
stopping point of the published report. Hap- 
pily, the report reviewed here is an exception, 
despite the lapse of some fifteen years between 
the time of the study and its publication. To 
be sure, several brief reports on this project 
have appeared earlier in various professional 
journals, but the present publication repre- 
sents the first complete report. 

In this study of innovation—an analysis of 
the process of adoption of a new drug by prac- 
ticing physicians—the authors chose to exam- 
ine the adoption process within the total medi- 
cal communities of each of four midwestern 
cities rather than the more customary proce- 
dure of selecting a nationwide representative 
sample of doctors. This procedure enabled the 
researchers to collect data on channels of in- 
terpersonal influence, sociometric friendship, 
and colleagueship choices and to examine phar- 
macy records on prescriptions ordered by phy- 
siclans in these communities. To these data 
were added the usual background information 
on the doctors, the nature and type of medical 
practice, orientations of the doctors toward 
their profession and their patients, as well as 
non-treatment practice activities engaged in by 
the respondents. Lengthy personal interviews 
were the means of data collection. 

The evaluation of these data led to several 
interesting, although not unexpected, conclu- 
sions. For example, the adoption process fol- 
lowed two different patterns or models—the 
“snowball” process and the “individual” proc- 
ess. The former was a pattern in which the 
rate of adoption of the drug (meaning the 
number of physicians who adopted it and the 
length of elapsed time between the introduc- 
tion of the drug and the first time it was pre- 
scribed) rose at an increasingly steep rate un- 
til it finally leveled off, after about seven or 
eight months. The individual process showed 
a much slower rate of increase, never reach- 
ing the height of the snowball curve (although 
the individual process curve was still rising 
after eighteen months, when data collection 
was terminated). 

More impcrtant, the characteristics of doc- 
tors involved in the two patterns were sharply 
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differentiated according to their degree of in- 
tegration in the medical community (and some 
other characteristics as well). The “integrated” 
physician maintained close professional ties 
with other doctors—especially in his office 
practice and in hospital appointments—and 
had friendship ties mostly with other physi- 
cians. The “isolated” physician had few close 
associations with other medical men. Predicta- 
bly, the “integrated” physicians were the ear- 
liest users of a new drug. 

Upon examining the component parts of the 
adoption process, the authors cited the role of 
the “detail man,” the drug company’s repre- 
sentative, as a major influence in the adoption 
process, compared to the impersonal media, 
such as advertisements in professional jour- 
nals or drug-company fliers. 

In an attempt to discover as well as explain 
the combination of factors which allow predic- 
tion of early adoption of innovation, this study 
itself illustrates some innovativeness. First, 
there is the “total community” approach. 
While not entirely new itself, the decision to 
study a total “medical” community in four 
cities represents a departure from the usual 
approach to studies involving physicians. Sec- 
ond, the operationalization of the innovation 
was based on “hard” data—the date of first 
prescription of the drug and the date of its 
introduction. Rarely do surveys have access to 
these kinds of data. More often, investigators 
must rely on subjective statements or recall as 
to the time an innovation is first used. Third, 
but certainly not finally, the authors have 
presented their argument and data in a most 
compelling fashion. Many of the data are 
shown in graphic fashion, illustrating clearly 
the rates of adoption according to selected at- 
tributes of the doctors. 

Substantively, this report extends our knowl- 
edge of the interaction between situational 
factors and individual characteristics which to- 
gether result in an individual’s proclivity for 
or resistance to new ideas or techniques. The 
authors are unduly modest in their statement 
regarding the applicability of their findings. 
While the innovation as well as the subjects 
of study seem somewhat circumscribed in their 
focus, this study nevertheless has important 
ramifications for the general study of innova- 
tion and change. 

Ropney M. Coe 


Washington University 
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Affluence and the French Worker in the Fourth 
Republic. By Ricsard F, HAMILTON. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1967. 
Pp. x+323. $8.50. 


It has been widely believed that rising stand- 
ards of living are undermining political radical- 
ism in industrialized nations. The persistence 
of Communist support in France has seemed a 
deviation from this trend, but it is usually ac- 
counted for by observations about dépolitisa- 
tion. But this widespread belief has been so 
little subjected to rigorous testing that Hamil- 
ton’s study—which does this testing with con- 
siderable ingenuity and in great detail—is a 
much needed antidote. He contends that radi- 
calism was not decreasing in France during the 
1950’s, that various manifestations of “afflu- 


‘ence” were indeed not associated with political 


moderation on the workers’ part, and that a 
closer scrutiny of processes of social change in 
France provides little basis for expecting a de- 
cline of radicalism. 

The rise of affluence and any attendant 
change in radicalism are parts of a process that 
requires detailed study over time. Changes in 
individual or national income may be accom- 
panied by changes in individuals’ jobs and 
work experience, in place and conditions of 
residence, in ownership of material goods, in 
organizational affiliations, in informal commu- 
nications channels, and in reference groups and 
standards of comparison. They may also in- 
volve changes in related variables from one 
generation to the next. Changes of this sort 
have usually been treated as steady increases, 
producing corresponding decreases in radical- 
ism. Hamilton examines them one by one and 
finds that some are not associated with moder- 
ation at all, others work in terms more of the 
lasting effects of cyclical variations (unemploy- 
ment) than of steady development, and still 
others produce increases in radicalism. The or- 
ganizational framework into which job chang- 
ers and migrants are channeled (chiefly the 
Communist-dominated union, the CGT) hin- 
ders changes toward political moderation. The 
educational system limits intergenerational 
status mobility, and a rural “nativist radical- 
ism,” present in France but not Germany, re- 
cruits radicals from farm to factory. The 
analysis is specific to France, but it benefits 
from a wide-ranging comparison of processes 
of industrialization and urbanization in other 
countries. = | 
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The data for this analysis are four French 
surveys conducted for other purposes between 
1952 and 1956. They are analyzed with skill 
and with numerous controls for extraneous 
variables; the analysis is guided by notions of 
changes in economy and polity over time and 
in the individual’s frames of reference through- 
out his career. It would be desirable, of course, 
to have panel or longitudinal data on these 
matters, but cross-sectional data contribute 
much and may stimulate the collection and 
analysis of other information. 

But survey data, while valuable, should not 
be the sole resource of sociological research, 
even in contemporary studies. They can be 
cross-checked and supplemented by census 
data, archives, official records, economic time 
series, and the like. When one deals with the 
different occupational distributions in cities of 
different sizes, for example, one should com- 
pare survey results with census data, especially 
if the surveys have sometimes proved unreli- 
able in the past. A trivial but symptomatic 
indication of this exclusive use of survey data 
is Hamilton’s mention of the use of a two- 
ballot voting system under the Fourth Repub- 
lic (p. 21)—a system not instituted until 1958, 
as a glance at the official volumes of voting 
statistics would have revealed. 

This book is a valuable contribution to 
comparative political sociology, especially as 
regards the relations between occupations and 
mass political references. Its particular con- 
tribution is a detailed analysis of the peculiar 
structures of one society, cast in comparative 
terms but not oversimplified for this purpose. 
It will also be a useful supplement to more 
politically oriented studies of the Fourth 
Republic that assume the constancy of Com- 
munist support and analyze the workings of 
formal institutions, political elites, and the 
party system. 

Duncan MacRae, Jr. 


University of Chicago 


Alienation and Freedom: The Factory Worker 
and His Industry. By ROBERT BLAUNER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966. 
Pp. xvit222. $7.50. 


American and European sociologists have 
long been concerned about the impact of tech- 
nology on the social structure and attitudes of 
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factory workers. They have applied more 
sophisticated research methods to a subject 
area dominated chiefly by the social philoso- 
phers who decry what the Industrial Revolu- 
tion has done to man at work or the polemi- 
cists in business who hold that modern work 
provides a new emancipation from the drudg- 
ery of labor. 

Robert Blauner rejects the philosophical and 
polemic approach and criticizes, by implication, 
some of the more recent research for its fail- 
ure to make distinctions among the types of 
work environments as they affect the workers’ 
feelings of alienation or freedom. He defines 
freedom as “a sense of control rather than 
domination, a sense of meaningful purpose 
rather than futility, a sense of social connec- 
tion rather than isolation, and a sense of 
spontaneous involvement and self-expression 
rather than detachment and discontent” 
(p. vii). The author hypothesizes that the 
degree of alienation or freedom is a function 
of four basic types or stages of technology: 
craft, machine tending, assembly line, and 
continuous process—the latter known more 
popularly as “automation.” Relying on survey 
data from previous studies by Roper and others 
and on his own survey material, Blauner 
selects printers, textile workers, auto workers, 
and chemical operators as representatives of 
each type of technology. Analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire results suggests that workers in the 
craft-type technology are the least alienated 
from their work. Machine-tending technology 
introduces standardization and specialization 
resulting from job fragmentation. Such con- 
ditions have alienating effects both with re- 
spect to the work itself and the social struc- 
ture of the work environment. The extreme 
form of work rationalization is represented by 
the man on the assembly line. Here Blauner’s 
findings support those of Chinoy, Kornhauser, 
Walker and Guest, and others who found a 


‘high degree of anomie or alienation among 


workers performing repetitive, conveyer-paced 
tasks. 

Blauner discovers that in continuous-process 
technology, both in the nature of the work it- 
self and in the social interactions provided by 
the job, workers may enjoy a new challenge 
in their work. Tasks require new science-based 
skills in a series of processes involving the in- 
tegration not only of machines and the work- 
flow but of the humans responsible for main- 
taining the complicated operations. He is 


re 
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careful to avoid generalizations, and rightly 
so. Scattered evidence from other studies in 
automated industries suggests that workers 
may in fact work in relative isolation. Elec- 
tronic communication, not human interaction, 
may result and with it may come a new form 
of alienation because of the absence of any 
primary work-group identification. 


Blauner’s study contributes. little to re- 


search methodology, but his typology of work 
environments is a useful contribution. 


RoserT H. GUEST 
The Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


Dollars and Sense: Ideology, Ethics, and the 
Meaning of Work in Profit and Nonprofit 
Organizations. By JosepH BENSMAN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1967. Pp. ix-+208. 
$5.95. i 


This book is primarily an exercise in debunk- 
ing. Joseph Bensman takes on, in tum, four 
occupational scenes in which he has had direct 
experience—advertising, academia, social work 
agencies, and community poverty programs— 
and attacks and demolishes the false fronts 
which they ordinarily expose to the public. 

In advertising, ideology is a fake; defrauding 
the public is a normal part of the job, Aca- 
demics are frequently engaged in bitter feuds 
and dirty deals in which they show none of the 
objectivity which is touted as their stock-in- 
trade. Bensman even exposes the not uncom- 
mon sexual relations between faculty and stu- 
dents which the many social science studies 
of sex in college have never even mentioned. 

The writing style is compelling. A happy 
choice of words often epitomizes a crucial 
relationship. About welfare workers: “A vast 
part of personnel in the field . . . consists of 
totally untrained persons whose only qualifica- 
tions are a bachelor’s degree and an inability 
to make an occupational choice before gradua- 
tion from college” (p. 95). About academic 
grantsmanship: “The most brilliant form of 
virtuosity is to turn each failure into the basis 
for another grant” (p. 151). 

So far as I can tell, the picture of these 
occupational spheres is fairly accurate and not 
greatly exaggerated. When I read Bensman’s 
account of battles within a community poverty 
program, I first thought the scene was over- 
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drawn, but that same evening I watched, on a 
television news program, the board members 
of a nearby community action program accuse 
the director of misuse of funds and immoral 
behavior. 

But, though Bensman’s descriptions are not 
false, they are sometimes oversimplified. For 
example, in the case of the area I know best 
—the academic world—he repeatedly makes 
professors’ behavior sound much more con- 
sistent than it actually is. Graduate students 
are by no means always selected to fit a narrow 
mold of departmental conformity (p. 158). 
What constitutes a good graduate student is, 
in fact, an area of considerable controversy 
with wide differences of opinion—differences 
which are often resolved by allowing each 
professor to select a portion of the admissions 
according to his own criteria. It is zot a gen- 
erally accepted norm that a professor should 
not discuss intrafaculty squabbles with stu- 
dents (p. 139); again, not only does practice 
vary widely, but there are also considerable 
differences of opinion about whether such 
behavior is right or wrong. 

It is this tendency toward oversimplifica- 
tion and the glossing over of the complexities 
of the situation which are the chief weaknesses 
of this book. Little effort is made, for example, 
to examine the circumstances under which 
professors may draw students into their squab- 
bles and when they do not, the circumstances 
under which social workers will join their 
client in subverting their agency and when 
they will remain loyal, and so on. The author 
makes a gesture at a comparative statement 
by developing a typology of internal and 
external ethics and showing how each occupa- 
tional setting fits into this scheme. But this is 
a sparse and belated effort. 

In brief, this is a sprightly account of the 
underlife of advertising, social work, com- 
munity action, and the academic world. It is 
not a sociological analysis. 


Jurus A. RoTH 
University of California, Davis 


Polbooks: How Victorians Voted. By J. R. 
VINCENT. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. Pp. xii+-194. $10.00. 


In Britain, the ballot was not secret until 
1872, and there was often sufficient interest in 
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specific elections to make it profitable for a 
printer to publish a list of voters in a particular 
constituency showing how each person voted. 
Vincent estimates that such pollbooks were 
printed for a third to a half of all contested 
elections between 1830 and 1872. A small frac- 
tion of these books list each voter’s occupa- 
tion, thereby providing the political sociologist 
with an invaluable source of data. The bulk of 
the volume under review consists of vote 
tabulations by selected occupations for ap- 
proximately 175 elections in this period. The 
location of the original pollbook is given with 
each table. In addition, the author carefully 
explains the many limitations to the pollbook 
as a source of data and presents some general 
interpretations of his own regarding electoral 
process during this period. 

The author’s introductory essay advances a 
revised conception of social class, with mem- 
bership criteria corresponding closely to 
neither wealth nor the ownership of capital, 
but constituting a sort of operational collec- 
tivity of groups who foster or resist structural 
change in the political order. The ideas put 
forward are interesting but are too imprecisely 
defined and devoid of specific documentation 
to be judged as a product of research with 
pollbooks. Hence, the volume must be evalu- 
ated according to the usefulness of the tabula- 
tions as raw data for other investigators. 

In appreciation of the prodigious effort re- 


quired to ferret out and classify so diverse a 


body of information, it is with dismay that 
the reviewer must note that investigators will 
probably not be able to use Vincent’s tabula- 
tions as data in careful research. For most 
elections, the author has chosen “selected 
categories” of occupations according to only 
vaguely specified criteria. The sum of the votes 
in any table is consequently only a small part 
of the total vote cast or recorded in the poll- 
book. Because of the idiosyncratic features of 
each election, the sociologist will usually wish 
to search for consistencies in many elections 
but cannot do so rigorously because of the 
manner in which the data are reported. Selec- 
tive tabulation might be justified if the author 
supplied summary measures, made clear the 
basis for his omissions, and explained the con- 
clusion he draws from each table or set of 
tables. But the reader who has no access to 
the original pollbooks can use this volume 
only for hypothesis formation and preliminary 
plausibility checks. No one can peruse the 
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tables without being provoked to speculate 
about Victorian socjal structure. For example, 
why were butchers Tories and grocers Liberals 
with such consistency? Furthermore, a great 
deal is to be learned about social structure 
from the author’s reports of difficulties in 
classifying occupations; for example, skilled 
craftsmen (employees) and small entrepre- 
neurs are commonly not distinguishable by the 
occupational titles they give. 

If this volume awakens interest in pollbooks 
and other historical sources of sociologically 
relevant data, and if its tabulations help to 
disabuse those who still cling to simplistic as- 
sumptions about occupational determination 
of voting, it will have justified the author’s 
effort. We can only hope that someone will 
now prepare complete rather than selected 
tabulations of the same data for a data bank, 
where they can be retrieved quickly by re- 
searchers who employ modern methods. 


RALPH H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Japan’s Invisible Race: Caste in Culture and 
Personality. By GEORGE DE Vos and HIROSHI 
WAGATSUMA. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1966. Pp. xxili+415. $8.75. 


The Eta have long been the object of curi- 
osity among Western scholars. These pariahs, 
genetically indistinguishable from other Japa- 
nese, have for centuries been despised as in- 
ferior and polluted people, restricted to menial, 
often degrading, work, segregated, and con- 
tacted largely through an elaborate etiquette. 
Although they are generally identified outside 
of Japan as the “Eta,” this word is virtually 
unknown to younger Japanese; more common 
appellations include “Shin-heimin” and “Bura- 
kumin,” and the authors have chosen the 
latter designation. Most of the book was writ- 
ten by the coauthors, but contributions by 
eight other authors have been incorporated, 
including revised versions of articles by John 
Donoghue and John Carroll that had appeared 
previously in the American Anthropologist. As 
the first comprehensive book on this subject 
in the English language, it contains many | 
little-known facts, and it is a most welcome 
addition to the literature. 

The authors estimate that there are more 
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than two million Burakumin in Japan today. 
Unorganized and leaderless, they are scattered 
throughout the islands and stand outside the 
class system of ordinary Japanese, just as the 
“untouchables” of India are excluded from 
the caste system. They are an integral part of 
the economy, but their relations with others 
are largely symbiotic; they live outside the 
moral order, for they are regarded as some- 
thing less than human, Frequent references are 
made to striking parallels to the status of 
Negroes in the United States. 

Readers expecting a detailed ethnographic 
study of a Burakumin community will be 
somewhat disappointed, for the coverage is 
much more general. The volume includes a 
history of these pariah communities from the 
earliest times, accounts of various reform 
movements carried out in their behalf as well 
as of the more militant postwar demands of 
the outcasts themselves, a report on the fate 
of those who had migrated to the United 
States, a brief description of other low-status 
groups in Japan, and comparisons with the 
caste system of India (by Gerald Berreman). 
Many detailed studies are cited; all but a few 
of them, however, are available only in Japa- 
nese, The main body of data collected by the 
authors focuses upon the formation of self- 
conceptions among Burakumin, the manner in 
which they develop differential expectations 
in their socialization, and the way in which 
their sense of personal identity and pejorative 
self-estimate lead to conscious and unconscious 
defensive measures that impede communica- 
tion with outsiders and often prevent “pass- 
ing,” even when social mobility is possible. 

In the final section, the senior author pro- 
poses a “functional” explanation of the for- 
mation and persistence of pariah communities. 
His position, however, differs from the more 
common “functional” theories of social strat- 
ification. De Vos declares that the survival 
of Burakumin cannot be explained in terms of 
utility; the distinctions have long since out- 
lived any possible usefulness and even impede 
eficient co-ordination. Following the culture 
and personality tradition of Kardiner, he con- 
tends that the psychoneurotic syndromes of 
individuals, such as compulsive insistence on 
purity and insulation from contamination, may 
become institutionalized into segregation; 


. separation is then enforced to the degree to 


which status anxieties are felt. Beliefs that 
are rigidly held in the face of negative evidence 





sion throughout the world based upon myths 
of alleged biological differences are merely 
dissimilar manifestations of the same psycho- 
logical processes. At a time when an adequate 
explanation of such phenomena is so badly 
needed, this thesis certainly deserves serious 
attention. However, it encounters the same 
difficulty that is faced by all efforts to explain 
collective phenomena in terms of individual 
needs: in every community some individuals 
suffer from a low level of self-esteem, but 
many others do not. In pursuing this line of 
argument, the key problem that remains con- 
sists of ascertaining the conditions under which 
weaklings prevail and manage to get their 
position legitimated. 

This volume is especially apropos in that it 
suggests a less parochial approach to the 
study of .social stratification. Much of the 
current literature flows directly or indirectly 
from the writings of Marx, who lived in a 
class society; although estates and castes are 
occasionally mentioned, the focus remains on 
class systems. Attempts are still being made 
to squeeze observations made in urban mass 
societies into a framework that emerged in 
studies of nineteenth-century European so- 
ciety. A comparative study will reveal that 
human beings are classified and ranked in some 
manner in all societies and that the basis for 
distinctions varies enormously. A more com- 
prehensive and realistic approach would re- 
quire identifying various types of stratification 
and the conditions under which each develops; 
this would pave the way for a search for. more 
general principles on the formation, endurance, 
and dissolution of such systems. Only then 
will sociologists be able to claim an adequate 
theory of social stratification. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


People of Rimrock: A Study of Values in Five 
Cultures. Edited by E. von Z. Voct and 
ETHEL M. ALBERT. Cambridge, Mass.: 

:- Harvard University Press, 1966. .Pp. xiv+ 
342. $9.95. ; 
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This is one of the final reports of the Har- 
vard Values Study project. It presents an 
overview of the contrasts and similarities be- 
tween the value orientations of the five cul- 
tures situated in the Rimrock region of New 
Mexico. With considerable sensitivity to his- 
torical context, this book examines contem- 
porary Zuni, Navaho, Texas homesteader, 
Spanish-speaking American, and Mormon com- 
munities in a rather conventional ethnographic 
format. In addition to a general discussion of 
values by Vogt and Albert, there are chapters 
on geography, intergroup relations, ecology, 
and economy by Vogt and his associates, on 
socialization by Whiting and his associates, on 
kinship by Edmonson, on political organiza- 
tion by Pauker, on religion by Bellah, and on 
expressive activities by Clyde Kluckhohn. 

This book reflects the tentative and some- 
what ambiguous status of values research. “It 
seems that the more precise the method, the 
more minute and limited the results; and, the 
more grand the theory, the more vague and 
impressionistic the methods” (p. 10). As data, 
values do not fit neatly into discrete observa- 
tional categories; they encompass the entire 
breadth of human discourse and action. The 
notion of values seems plagued by paradox. 
Though ordinary social experience is perme- 
ated by value elements, they are often treated 
as the least substantial members of scientific 
vocabularies of motives. When examining con- 
crete cases, social scientists tend to look for 
psychological, economic, or political interests 
and often relegate values, as general moral 
desideratum, to the cultural background. Yet, 
social theory cannot afford to dispense with 
the concept of values, despite their elusive 
nature, and rely completely upon more situa- 
tionally bound notions such as role and norm. 
As analytic components of social systems, 
values identify the boundaries of diverse so- 
cial units and spheres of meaning. Moreover, 
they provide the theoretical grounds for at- 
tributing order and intelligibility to activities 
which reveal contradictory commitments and 
which occur in contexts governed by incom- 
patible rules. 

Clyde Kluckhohn’s definition of values as 
“conceptions of the desirable” which “influence 
the selection from available modes, means and 
ends of action” mediates between the bewilder- 
ing complexity of individual desires, prefer- 
ences, goals, and attitudes and global con- 
structs (such as world view or ethos) which 
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organize the intellectual and emotional prem- 
ises upon which norms are justified, and dis- 
crepancies between ethical imperatives and 
social realities are rationalized. However, pos- 
sibly in despair of giving Kluckhohn’s formu- 
lation greater operational specificity, the edi- 
tors argue that if they were to undertake the 
same task today they would rely upon the 
techniques and assumptions of componential 
analysis. But this concern with the implicit 
cognitive criteria of folk taxonomies ignores 
the affective dimension of the evaluative proc- 
ess. This overlooks the ways in which values 
organize feelings into mood states which sus- 
tain the felt validity of motives and goals 
which might otherwise be abandoned if adapta- 
tion or utility were the actor’s sole considera- 
tion. 

The descriptions of the value emphasis of 
these five cultures are excellent. Nonetheless, 
on the whole, the writing-has a rather flat, one- 
dimensional quality. Although the editors 
claim that the conception of values which in- 
forms this study views them as responses to 
universal human dilemmas, the value com- 
plexes of these communities are placed in 
larger cultural configurations, and it is the lat- 
ter which is subjected to comparison. Perhaps 
the book would have greater richness and 
depth if the authors isolated recurrent prob- 
lematic situations in these communities and 
specified the level at which value standards 
shaped their members’ choices and decisions. 


GARY SCHWARTZ 


Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


Africa: The Politics of Unity: An Analysis of 
a Contemporary Social Movement. By Im- 
MANUEL WALLERSTEIN. New York: Random 
House, 1967. Pp. xi+274. $4.95. 


Between 1945 and 1967, the number of sov- 
ereign states on the continent of Africa in- 
creased from four to thirty-eight. The thirty 
that were in existence in 1963 (exclusive of 
South Africa) formed the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU). During the subsequent 
four years, the OAU succeeded in preventing 
several disputes between member nations from 
degenerating into warfare and was able to co- 
ordinate action on numerous economic, politi- 
cal, and social problems. It was less successful 
in its effort to hasten the overthrow of white- 
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settler governments in Rhodesia and South 
Africa and to force Portugal to grant inde- 
pendence to Mozambique and Angola (chap. ix 
of this book, “The Liberation of Southern 
Africa,” explains why). 

The rhetoric of the African revolution, as 
well as pressures from West and East, have 
forced all African leaders to commit them- 
selves to unity. The OAU reflects the values 
and interests of elites who prefer what the au- 
thor calls an “alliance” rather than a “conti- 
nental government” or a “United States of 


Africa” which other leaders propose. The OAU . 


alliance is opposed on many crucial issues by 
a small group of ‘states (seven in 1965) that 
retain membership in the OAU but that also 
form part of the “revolutionary core” of a so- 
cial movement. The other segments of the core 
are avant-garde unions grouped into the All- 
African Trade Union Federation (AATUF); 
radical opposition parties within the more con- 
servative independent states; and some of the 
“liberation movements” in areas controlled by 
white settlers or that have not yet achieved 
independence. The core assigns highest priority 
to completion of the African revolution by 
militant action in southern Africa; insists that 
effective unity leading to rapid modernization 
requires some form of continental government 
and not just an alliance of states; and espouses 
socialist (though non-Communist) develop- 
ment programs. 

Using very simple concepts, along with an 
unobtrusive functional approach, Professor 
Immanuel Wallerstein, one of the few Ameri- 
can sociologists with expert competence in 
African area studies, subtitles this study of the 
interaction between the revolutionary core and 
its periphery (the OAU and the more con- 
servative trade unions and nationalist organi- 
zations) “An Analysis of a Contemporary So- 
cial Movement.” He is secure enough in his 
status as a sociologist to omit the jargon that 
many Africanists from other fields seem to 
find necessary when they attempt a sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

The author’s normative and analytical frame 
of reference is presented in the Preface and 
the first twenty-five pages of text, along with 
a succinct and exceptionally well-informed and 
sensitive discussion of the pan-African move- 
ment among New World Negroes that pre- 
ceded the emergence of effective nationalist 
organizations and new nations in Africa itself. 
The chapter entitled “An Ideology for a 
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Movement,” which appears later in the book, 
might well be read along with this introduc- 
tory section. 

The second section of the book-—~“The Po- 
litical Struggle: 1957-1965”—describes the in- 
teraction between core and periphery as it took 
place in caucuses and conferences involving 
scores‘ of organizations (including the U.N.), 
sometimes with tragic consequences, as in the 
case of the Congo. Even with the “Glossary 
of Initials” supplied as an aid in following the 
moves and countermoves of seventy-nine trade 
unions, liberation movements, and other or- 
ganizations, patience as well as interest will 
be necessary to fully assimilate Wallerstein’s 
tour de force that compresses most of the 
meaningful political history of contemporary 
Africa into seventy-five copiously footnoted 
pages. Four chapters follow “The Problems of 
a Movement” and supply additional documen- 
tation for the generalization that “the core 
hoped to use the periphery, the periphery to 
tame the core” (p. 21). 

African political events are publicized rou- 
tinely by press, radio, and television with epi- 
sodic and fragmented accounts of conferences 
and U.N. debates, economic crises and coups, 
profiles of leaders, accounts of occasional as- 
sassinations, and of visits by junketing Con- 
gress and State Department officials. Events, 
when interpreted, are usually viewed as inci- 
dents in the East-West conflict, and leading 
personalities are frequently stereotyped (and 
some villainized) according to their presumed 
Communist or anti-Communist leanings. This 
book not only clarifies the relationship between 
African nationalist movements and various so- 
cialist and Communist organizations but also 
discusses radical African leaders as ideologi- 
cally oriented intellectuals, not psychiatric 
cases. The author provides a meaningful frame 
of reference for interpretation of isolated (and 
sometimes bewildering) events in two chap- 
ters: “The Political Implications of Economic 
Analysis” and “African Unity in the World 
Context.” They both provide insights from the 
points of view of actors at various positions 
in a worldwide action system, with one chapter 
emphasizing the common economic problems 
faced by all of the African states and the other 
analyzing the action alternatives open to Afri- 
can leaders as the détente between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. progresses. Nigeria, Congo 
(Kinshasa), and the Republic of South Africa 
are singled out as the crucial areas where the 
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conflict between core and periphery is likely 
to be sharp in the future, and there is a gentle 
warning that conservative biases should not 
blind observers to the possibility that the radi- 
cals might win. 

The author justifies his choice of subject on 
the grounds that “the movement toward unity 
has been the most significant single African 
attempt to affect in an important way the rate 
and direction of social change” (p. ix). Sound 
scholarship and the exercise of the sociological 
imagination have produced a book that 
matches the theme in importance. 


St. CLAIR DRAKE 
Roosevelt University 


Mental Health in the Metropolis: The Mid- 
town Manhattan Study. By LEO SROLE, 
THOMAS S. LANGNER, STANLEY I. MICHAEL, 
Marvin OPLER, and THOMAS A. C. RENNIE. 
(“Thomas A. C. Rennie Series in Social Psy- 
chiatry,” Vol. I.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1962. Pp. xiit+428. $9.95. 


This volume, presenting the major findings 
of an eight-year research program conceived 
by the late Dr. Thomas Rennie, is a unique 
and generally palatable blend of three scientific 
traditions—medical epidemiology, psychiatry, 
and sociology. It is already a classic study. 

A major objective was to uncover that un- 
known portion of mental illness which is sub- 
merged in the community and thus hidden 
from sociological and psychiatric investigators 
alike. The theoretical framework postulates 
that mental illness, as a dependent “output” 
variable, responds to independent or reciprocal 
“input” sociocultural conditions. 

Data were generated for this extraordinarily 
ambitious undertaking in a three-phase pro- 
gram. First, the contributions of sociologists 
and journalists were joined to compile socio- 
graphic portraits of Midtown, of Manhattan, 
and of New York City. Second, a three-stage 
area-sample design produced a sample of 1,911 
‘Midtown individuals of which an unusually 
high 87 per cent were ultimately induced to 
participate in a home interview. Finally, a 
treatment census determined the actual num- 
ber of Midtown residents undergoing some 
form of psychiatric treatment. 

Even in a roughly drawn sketch, several dis- 
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tinct dimensions can be seen to emerge. Only 
18 per cent of the Midtown sample were de- 
fined as “well”; the remainder exhibited symp- 
toms of mild, moderate, or severe psychiatric 
disorders. Thirteen per cent of the sample had 
been to psychotherapists. Rates of mental 
morbidity are correlated directly with age and 
inversely with SES level and are related to 
religious and ethnic origins, “generation in the 
United States,” and vertical mobility. Signifi- 
cantly, the research demonstrates that ¿rue in- 
cidence of mental illness is considerably great- 
er than recorded incidence. An ill individual 
of high status has about a one-in-two chance 
of seeking treatment; a low-status person, a 
one-in-twelve chance. 

As exciting and significant as these data are, 
they must be viewed in the light of several 
methodological reservations. First, the inter- 
disciplinary nature of this research has created 
special types of “translation” problems which 
I suspect may not have been fully overcome. 
The process of applying psychiatrically de- 
rived definitions of “health” and “illness,” 
more normally generated by intense and thera- 
peutic probing, to random-sample interview 
data collected by non-psychiatrists seems prob- 
lematic. Heavy reliance was necessarily placed 
on self-reported “symptoms,” some of which 
are headaches, hives, high blood pressure, 
asthma, and excessive intake of coffee, food, 
tobacco, or liquor. Leo Srole comments: 
“Thus, through a statistical form of guilt by 
association, such a single symptom can serve 
as a flag warning that a large reservoir of un- 
derlying pathological disturbance may be pres- 
ent at a level usually found in psychiatric 
patients” (p. 43). 

Second, upon completion of the schedule, 
two psychiatrists inspected the symptomatic 
interview data. However, “on their part, the 
Midtown psychiatrists emphasized that they 
could not weigh the mental health import of a 
set of symptoms which were disembodied from 
the social characteristics that are an integral 
part of the individual’s identity, life history, 
and fate” (pp. 50-51). When the psychiatrists 
were induced to view the symptoms only, and 
then the symptoms and social information, 
they changed their “illness” prognostications 
25 per cent of the time. The operational con- 
sequence of judging mental illness in the light 
of an individual’s unique constellation of so- 
ciocultural identities is that the definition of 
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the dependent variable seems tautologically re- 
lated to the independent variable. 

Third, to whom does the study apply, or 
what is the universe? Although the authors 
demonstrate that their sample is representa- 
tive of Midtown as a “natural area,” that uni- 
verse is hardly typical of other American 
cities, let alone New York or even Manhattan. 
For example, their sample is 99 per cent white. 
Given that one cannot justifiably cantilever 
from Midtown Manhattan to a cross-section 
of urban America, the choice of this restric- 
tive universe seems to hamper unnecessarily 
the ability to generalize. 

Such methodological questions are bound to 
be generated when wide chasms of ignorance 
are bridged rather than self-evident hypothe- 
ses entertained. Fortunately, the framework 
and research process are meticulously and ar- 


ticulately presented. Thus, the degree to which 


any methodological considerations must tem- 
per the findings is ultimately an empirical one. 
Certainly, this bedrock research has tapped 
dimensions which are highly deserving of such 
replication. 

GEORGE K. HESSLINK 


Rutgers University 


Race, Community, and Conflict: A Study of 
Sparkbrook. By JoHN Rex and ROBERT 
Moore, with the assistance of ALAN SHUT- 
TLEWORTH and JENNIFER WILLIAMS. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 
xvi-++ 304. 50s. 


The unremitting housing shortage that has 
been a feature of British life since World War 
II has given a peculiar national focus to racial 
tensions. Without serious job competition, and 
without a tradition of racial subordination, 
tensions nevertheless had decisive effects on 
electoral outcomes several times during the 
last few years. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that investigators motivated by a broad con- 
cern for racial accommodations in the urban 
community should orient their study to the 
problems of housing minorities in the “zone in 
transition” of a British metropolis. 

Sparkbrook is a section of Birmingham, one 
part of which consists of large houses that 
have been converted into rooming houses and 
which lodge, very largely, Irish, West Indian, 
and Pakistani immigrants, recent English mi- 
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grants to Birmingham, and immobile residents 
from an earlier period. The investigators em- 
ployed the full gamut of participant observa- 
tion procedures, formally interviewed about 
730 adults in 382 households, and secured spe- 
cially written essays from children in several 
schools. The introductory chapter suggests a 
broad concern with the nature of urban phe- 
nomena and processes of accommodation in 
the entire city. But most of the book is occu- 
pied with an admirable account of the situa- 
tion in which immigrants find themselves and 
of the “kinds of primary community immi- 
grants form in order to obtain some sort of so- 
cial and cultural bearings in the new society” 
(p. 14). Illustrative case materials and simple 
statistical tabulations are combined informa- 
tively. 

The Irish tend to be recent immigrants, who 
will move on to better areas and merge into 
the British working class. While making the 
transition, they are sustained by a strong kin- 
ship system. West Indians are of heterogene- 
ous cultural background, but all came with 
high hopes that were frustrated by discrimina- 
tion, and most wish to return to the West In- 
dies. They rely heavily on kin in the same 
neighborhood for support and friendship. But 
they experience marital instability, which 
makes their adjustments to the community 
more difficult. The Pakistani immigrant more 
frequently moves back and forth between 
England and home, financed initially by his 
family, then aided by relatives in England, 
until he is successful enough to send money 
back to his family. Pakistani entrepreneurs are 
unusually successful and are notorious as the 
landlords of substandard lodging houses in the 
transition area. 

Although the crowded lodging-house district 
becomes a problem to the community, the 
lodging-house keepers provide an essential 
service to people who cannot be accommo- 
dated elsewhere. Like medieval money lenders, 
the Pakistanis serve as a pariah group which 
the community can blame and punish while it 
satisfies a need that the community is unwill- 
ing to acknowledge. The authors offer a set 
of moderate recommendations for public policy 
based on a mere realistic assessment of hous- 
ing needs and a firm policy of non-discrimina- 
tion, but they express the fear that segregation 
and hostility toward colored immigrants will 
increase in the years to come. 
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The format of the interview schedule and 
the mode of analysis belong to the pre-World 
War II era of sociological research, and the 
theoretical grounding suggests unduly limited 
dependence on Parsons, Merton, and Park and 
Burgess. The attempt to employ functionalist 
theory seems to rest on a confusion between 
functionalism and interest-group theory. Nev- 
ertheless, the effort to relate empirical observa- 
tion and theory is generally quite effective. 
Cautiously and lucidly written, the volume 
will be immensely informative to American 
sociologists who are unfamiliar with the spe- 
cial flavor of race relations in Britain and to 
Britons whose stereotypes may have kept them 
from seeing the situation in this way. The 
British focus on housing and the American 
focus on employment suggest the base for a 
searching comparison between these findings 
and prevalent patterns in American race re- 
lations. 

RALPH H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The Tenement Landlord. By GEORGE STERN- 
LIEB. New Brunswick, N.J.: Urban Studies 
Center, Rutgers, The State University, 1966. 
Pp. xvii+269. (Paper.) 


According to the press, Professor Sternlieb 
has taken his advocacy of programs to increase 
resident ownership of tenements from the 
pages of this book to the halls of Congress. His 
research on tenement landlords discloses a 
clear relationship between resident ownership 
and careful maintenance of slum dwellings. 
Other data from this study of Newark’s de- 
teriorated core, however, point to great ob- 
stacles confronting such a program. The single- 
parcel owner is likely to be incredibly ignorant 
and fearful of laws pertaining to taxation, re- 
habilitation, and reassessment. He is likely to 
have paid an inflated price and to have unsatis- 
factory financing. He is often aged, is of for- 
eign stock or Negro, and is lacking in capital 
and motivation for substantial additional in- 
vestment in his property. To be sure, he may 
screen and supervise his tenants. He may put- 
ter around his property, cleaning up and per- 
forming simple maintenance activities that the 
absentee landlord neglects, But the evidence 
here suggests that absentee multiple-parcel 
owners will be much quicker to take advantage 
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of new laws and financial incentives facilitat- 
ing rehabilitation. 

The study was conducted in the early 1960’s 
in Newark. Census data are examined, but the 
bulk of the analysis rests on structured inter- 
views with 330 owners of multiple-unit struc- 
tures In run-down sections of the city. A pe- 
culiar stratified sampling plan yielded a sample 
of tenements that, so far as I can tell, is rep- 
resentative of no easily defined universe. Some 
data refer to parcels, some to owners, and the 
reader may become confused. There are more 
than one hundred tables and figures. Myriad 
miscellaneous findings are interpreted, often 
drawing on the author’s predispositions rather 
than seasoned data analysis. The style is that 
of the insufficiently edited survey report, with 
a deliberate focus on policy implications. Stud- 
ies of landlords and their attitudes are sparse, 
however; so, despite shortcomings, this work is 
important and timely. 


Karu. E. TAEUBER 


University of Wisconsin 


Kinship and Casework. By Hore JENSES 
LEICHTER and WILLIAM E. MITCHELL. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967. Pp. 
v+343. $7.50. 


Leonard S. Cottrell (in the Foreword) feels 
that this research on the social organization of 
relationships with kin outside the nuclear fam- 
ily deserves “high praise from both social 
workers and social scientists” for the careful 
documentation of its essential thesis: that kin- 
ship groups are important variables in human 
existence (a discovery which would probably 
evoke a most emphatic “Ho hum, I’ve always 
said so myself” from Jonathan Swift) and are 
a significant feature of the social context in 
which to understand and “treat” clients. While 
I think the authors’ most incisive observation 
is that the telephone “has not been fully rec- 
ognized in theories about society” (p. 103), 
this monograph features several items worthy 
of comment. It provides some further empiri- 
cal evidence that the extended kinship group 
has not been phased out of significance even 
in an urban industrial context. It draws atten- 
tion to “environmental diagnosis” (dynamics 
involving Pigpen, Linus, Lucy, the broader 
group in Gestalt) rather than limiting atten- 
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tion to the individual intrapsychic processes 
generally emphasized in psychiatric theory. 
Comparisons of value orientations of case- 
workers, clients, and aged persons revealed, 
among other things, a comparatively high tol- 
erance of nonsensical propositions (e.g., chil- 
dren should not leave home before marriage, 
or parent-child bonds should pre-empt affinal 
ties) among aged persons than among other 
clients (intermediate) or caseworkers (low tol- 
erance). Caseworkers tended to attach less sig- 
nificance to extended kin groups than did cli- 
ents. 

The authors claim that “just as it may be 
essential in medical practice [social workers 
seem to have a congenital compulsion to affect 
comparisons between the vocation of social 
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work and the medical profession] to have a 
broad perspective of knowledge systems that 
may possibly be significant in a particular ill- 
ness, the caseworker should be helped... by a 
conceptual scheme that permits a broad cov- 
erage of a great many potentially significant 
factors” (p. 200). I do not, however, see where 
the authors have succeeded in articulating a 
“broad framework of concepts” which should 
be of use to a whole menagerie of administra- 
tors, clinicians, and social scientists (as prom- 
ised on the dust jacket) or which could be of 
any heuristic value to caseworkers in “treat- 
ing families.” 

Tommy WAYNE ROGERS 


Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
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ix-++190. $5.95. 

Reap, HERBERT. Art and Society. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1966. Pp. xvii+152. $2.45 (pa- 
per). 

READ, MarcareT. Culture, Health, and Disease: 
Social and Cultural Influences on Health Pro- 
grammes in Developing Countries. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1966. Pp. xvii4-142. $5.00. 

REAGAN, Micuset D. The Managed Economy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. 
vii-+288. $1.75 (paper). 

RECKLESS, WALTER C. The Crime Problem. 4th ed. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Croits, Inc., 1967. 
Pp. vii-+830. $7.95. 

REINA, Rusen E. The Law of the Saints: A Po- 
komam Pueblo and Its Community Culture. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1966. Pp. xx+-338. 
$3.25 (paper). 

REITERMAN, CARL. Birth-Control Policies and Prac- 
tices in Fifty-eight California County Welfare 
Departments, Alameda County, Calif.: Planned 
Parenthood Association, 1966. Pp. 101. (Paper.) 

RIcHMAN, ALEX, M.D. Psychiatric Care in Can- 
ada: Extent and Results. Ottawa: Royal Com- 
mission on Health Services, 1966. Pp. xxviii+459. 
$4.50 (paper). 

RICHMOND, ANTHONY H. Post-War Immigrants in 
Canada. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1967. Pp. 320. $7.50. 

Rese, Hayo. Die Entwicklung des Bedarfs an 
Hochschulabsolventen in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (“Future Demands for High School 
Graduates in Federal Republic of Germany”). 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1967. Pp. vii+- 
155. DM. 22 (paper). 
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RESMAN, Dav, and RIESMAN, EVELYN THOMP- 
son. Conversations in Japan: Modernization, 
Politics, and Culture. New York: Basic Books, 
1967. Pp. ix+371. $7.50. 

RILEY, CARROLL, L., and TAYLOR, WALTER W. (ed.). 
American Historical Anthropology: Essays in 
Honor of Leslie Spier. Carbondale: Southern Hli- 
nois University Press, 1967. Pp. 255. $7.50. 

RINGER, BENJAMIN B. The Edge of Friendliness: A 
Study of Jewish-Gentile Relations. Vol. II. New 
York: Basic Books, 1967. Pp. vii+272. $8.25. 

Rirsert, JURGEN. Handlungstheorie und Fretheits- 
antinomie (“Theory of Action and the Problem 
of Freedom”). Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1966. 
Pp, 145. DM. 24.80 (paper). 

Rivers, WELUM. L. The Opinionmakers. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. vii-+-207. $1.95 (paper). 

Roperts, Joan I. (ed.). School Children in the 
Urban Slum: Readings in Social Science Re- 
search. New York: Free Press, 1967. Pp. ix-+-626. 
$7.50, 

Rosins, Lee N. Deviant Children Grown Up: A 
Sociological and Psychiatric Study of Sociopathic 
Personality. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1966. 
Pp. xiv+351. $11.50. 

Rosson, R. A. H. Sociological Factors Affecting 
Recruitment into the Nursing Profession, Ot- 


tawa: Royal Commission on Health Services, 


1964. Pp. iv-+-244. $2.50 (paper). 

Roesuck, JuLran B. Criminal Typology: The Le- 
galistic, Physical-C onstitutional-Hereditary, Psy- 
chological-Psychiatric and Sociological Ap- 
proaches. Springfield, I: Charles C Thomas, 
1967. Pp. xiv-+-320. $13.50. 

Rocry, MICHAEL PAUL. The Intellectuals and Mc- 
Carthy: The Radical Specter. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 1967. Pp. vii+366. $12.50. 

Roman, PauL M., and Trice, Harrison M. Schizo- 
phrenia and the Poor. Ithaca, N.Y.: New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
a Statutory College of the State University at 
Cornell University, 1967. Pp. iii-+-78. $1.50 (pa- 
per). 

Rose, Epwarp. A Looking-Glass Conversation in 
the Rare Languages of Sez and Pique. Boulder: 
Institute of Behavioral Science, University of 
Colorado, 1967. Pp. iti-+-192. $2.50 (paper). 

Rose, RICHARD. Influencing Voters: A Study of 
Campaign Rationality. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1967. Pp. 288. $5.95. 

Rosenav, James N. (ed.). Domestic Sources of 
Foreign Policy. New York: Free Press, 1967. Pp. 
v-+340. $7.50. 

ROSENMAYR, LEOPOLD (ed.). With assistance of Eva 
Kécxets. Sociology in Austria: History, Present 
Activities and Projecis, Wien: Herman Bohlaus 
Nachf., 1966. Pp. 210 DM. 24 (paper). 

Rosow, Irvine. Social Integration of the Aged. 
New York: Free Press, 1967. Pp. vii+354. 

Ross, Murray G. Community Organization: The- 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


ory, Principles, and Practice. 2d ed. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967. Pp. ix-+-290. $7.25. 

Russert, CYNTHIA EAGLE. The Concept of Equilib- 
rium in American Social Thought. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966. Pp. ix-+-203. 
$5.00. 

Ryan, Wiruiam F. The Clergy and Economic 
Growth in Quebec (1896-1914). Quebec: Les 
Presses de Universite Laval, 1966. Pp. 348. 
$12.00. 

SAWYER, Pore L. A Neural Systemic Theory of 
Emotion: An Outline of a New Methodological 
Approach to Psychology and a Theory of Emo- 
tion and the Mind. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Theo. Gaus 
Sons, Inc., 1966. Pp. ix+57. (Paper.) 

Scanton, Davin G. (ed.). Church, State, and Edu- 
cation in Africa. New York: Teachers College 
Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1966, Pp. iv+-313. $5.50. 

ScanzonlI, Joan (ed.). Readings in Social Prob- 
lems: Sociology and Social Issues. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1967. Pp. v-+463. 

Scarve, WENDY, and ALLAN, A Mouthful of Petals. 
New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. 
v-+213. $6.95. 

Scamip, Carvin F., Miter, Vincent A., and 
PACKARD, WILLIAM S. Enrollment Statistics, Col- 
leges and Universities, State of Washington, Fall 
Term, 1965. Seattle: Washington State Census 
Board, 1666. Pp. iii-+-91. (Paper.) 

ScunoreE, Leo F. and Facin, Henry (eds.). Urban 
Research and Policy Planning. Vol. I. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1967. Pp. 638. 
$20.00. 

Scuon, Donatp A. Technology and Change: The 
New Heraclitus. New York: Delacorte Press, 
1967. Pp. ix+248. $7.95. 

SCHORR, Arvin L. Poor Kids: A Report on Chil- 
dren in Poverty. New York: Basic Books. 1966. 
Pp. 205. $5.95. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR, Coomss, Puitrp H., KAHNERT, 
FrrepricH, and LYLE, Jack. The New Media: 
Memo to Educational Planners, Paris: UNESCO, 
International Institute for Educational Planning, 
1967. Pp. 175 $2.95 (paper). 

ScuumMan, Howarp. Economic Development and 
Individual Change: A Social-Psychological Study 
of the Comilla Experiment in Pakistan. With a 
Foreword by ALEX INKELEs. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1967. Pp. v-+59. $2.00 (paper). 

SCHUSKY, ERNEST L., and CULBERT, T. PATRICK. 
Introducing Culture. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. v-+-152. (Paper.) 

SEYMOUR, Joun A. (compiler). Family Courts and 
Councils, Cambridge: Institute of Criminology, 
University of Cambridge, Pp. 18. 5s. (paper). 

Saaw, Marvis E. and Wricut, Jack M. Scales for 
the Measurement of Attitudes. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1967. Pp. xxti-+604. $14.50. 





SIMPLE MODELS OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 
OTOMAR J. BARTOS 


This is a pioneering textbook in the new field of mathematical social theory. 
Its aim is to explain why and how the behavioral scientist can benefit from the use 
of mathematical models. The author believes that social scientists can profitably 
apply existing mathematical theories to human behavior. Two major theories are 
discussed in detail, the theory of Markov chains and the theory of games. Social 
processes such as voting, formation of friendships, and mobility are well described 
by the theory of Markov chains, while the theory of games prescribes the wisest 
choices for persons attempting to resolve a social conflict, whether it be a couple’s 
argument over whether to go to a prize fight or to the ballet, or an important 
question of military strategy. $8.00 


THEORY AND METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
JOHAN GALTUNG 


An integrated view of the problems of theory formation and methodology in 
the social sciences. The author compares and relates most of the approaches used 
by contemporary social scientists and presents the common factors in data 
collection, processing and analysis, hypothesizing and theory construction. 

A summary chapter on theory formation elaborates on the ultimate phase of 
the research process and provides formal criteria for evaluating the significance 
of the many levels and varieties of theories. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND THE CONCEPT OF RACE 


MARGARET MEAD, THEODOSIUS DOBZHANSKY, ETHEL 
TOBACH, and ROBERT LIGHT, Editors 


Scientists in various fields explore concepts of what constitutes race and how 
science can help define objective criteria for it. The contributions are organized 
around three basic areas: the biological aspects of race, the sociological aspects 
of race, and the physiological aspects of race. Among the contributors are 
leading biologists, sociologists, psychologists, zoologists, and anthropologists. 

This book is the result of a symposium held under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. $6.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


440 West 110th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025 
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Fp New books for a wide range of courses in sociolog y— 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMILY 
Revised Edition E 


Edited by Norman W. Bell, University of Toronto, 
and Ezra F. Vogel, Harvard University 


With eighteen new articles replacing out-dated contributions, the revised 
edition of this text offers a systematic overview of internal family organiza- 
tion and of relations between the family and other social systems. The edi- 
tors provide a general framework for integrating a wide range of materials 
pertaining to the family. 

/ 


Spring, 1968 approx. 736 pages $9.95 tent. 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 
A Selective View 
By David Mechanic, University of Wisconsin 


Medical Sociology offers the most coherent perspective to date of the con- 
cerns of medical sociology and social psychiatry. Drawing on a wide range 
of research efforts, Professor Mechanic delineates the central issues and 
clarifies the relationship of these topics to larger sociological concerns as well 
as to medical care. 


January, 1968 E 512 pages $9.95 tent. 


SYSTEM, CHANGE, AND CONFLICT 


A Reader on Contemporary Sociological Theory 
and the Debate Over Functionalism 


Edited by N. J. Demerath III, University of Wisconsin, 
and Richard A. Peterson, Vanderbilt University 


Focusing on the debate over functionalism, System, Change, and Conflict 
features the confrontation of divergent positions on specific analytic topics 
to emphasize, rather than minimize, the controversy. Each chapter consists 
of carefully selected articles that confront a specific issue in the debate from 
opposing points of view. 


1967 512 pages $9.95 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of Michigan 
Foreword by Fedele F. Fauri 


Designed to keep social workers abreast of developments in the behavioral 
sciences, this collection of thirty-three readings systematically examines these 
developments and discusses their importance in understanding the forces 
that affect individuals, groups, families, organizations, and communities. 


1967 512 pages $7.95 


T 


New books for professional reading— _ F 
THE ACTIVE SOCIETY | pag 

A Theory of Societal and Political Processes 

By Amitai Etzioni, Columbia University 


An active society, as Professor Etzioni defines it in this book, is one that is 
best depicted as a “macroscopic, permanent social movement.” This monu- 
mental study explores the conditions necessary for the establishment of such 
a society. 


January, 1968 approx. 704 pages $10.95 tent. 


CONTINUITIES IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL CONFLICT ` 
By Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University 


Supplementing and updating his now classic The Functions of Social Con- 
flict, Professor Coser shows that harmony and equilibrium models of the 
social order are inadequate in dealing with contemporary societies. Through 
an analysis of recent theories, he presents an alternative method of coming 
to grips with the realities of current social and political problems. 


1967 282 pages = © $7.95 


READINGS IN REFERENCE GROUP THEORY 

AND RESEARCH OS 5 8 

Edited, with an introduction, by Herbert Hyman and Eleanor Singer, 

both of Columbia University 
Readings in Reference Group Theory and Research is the first volume to 
collect and organize the research and major writings on reference groups 
from the inception of the concept to the present. The selections include 


portions of The Psychology of Status, in which the concept was first pre- 
sented in depth, and works by more than thirty eminent social scientists. 


January, 1968 approx. 520 pages $10.95 tent. 


SOVIET SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


An Introduction ; : 
By Mark G. Field, Boston University 


Employing a systematic sociological methodology, the author describes the 
background, basic principles, organization, and financial provisions of Soviet 
socialized medicine. Examined against the background of Soviet ideology 
and the political and economic system, it provides the basic facts necessary 
for comparing Soviet health services with those of other nations. 


1967 . 249 pages ` $5.95 


more from THE FREE PRESS —> 


LOVE MATCH AND ARRANGED MARRIAGE 

A Tokyo-Detroit Comparison 

By Robert O. Blood, Jr., University of Michigan 
Love Match and Arranged Marriage is the first systematic empirical analysis 
of marital phenomena in two countries and the only comprehensive, data- 
based study of husband-wife relationships in Japan. Based on hundreds of 


interviews and questionnaires, this cross-cultural comparison contains a 
wealth of statistical data. 


1967 277 pages $7.95 


MAX SCHELER 
_ An Intellectual Portrait i 
By John Raphael Staude, University of California, Riverside 


A biographical study of the fascinating German intellectual whose political 
and social philosophy mirrored German unrest between two world wars. 
Emphasizing the evolution of Scheler’s thought, Professor Staude brings to 
life a controversial man impassioned by the idea of remedying the lack of 
leadership and ideals in his time. 


1967 320 pages $6.95 


DELINQUENCY RESEARCH 

An Appraisal of Analytic Methods 

By Travis Hirschi, University of California, Berkeley, 

and Hanan C. Selvin, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Delinquency Research is three books in one: a forthright account of how 
to analyze survey data, a penetrating critique of delinquency research, and a 
set of original essays on methodology. 


1967 294 pages Ea $7.50 
SOCIAL INTEGRATION OF THE AGED 


By Irving Rosow, Western Reserve University 


In this original and intensive study of the aged, Professor Rosow extends 
existing social theories into new substantive areas and verifies some basic 
determinates of the marginality of older persons in modern society. 


1967 400 pages $8.95 
ORGANIZATION FOR TREATMENT 


A Comparative Study of Institutions for Delinquents 


By David Street, University of Chicago, Robert D. Vinter, University 
of Michigan, and Charles Perrow, University of Wisconsin 


Foreword by Morris Janowitz 
“This challenging, fascinating, and sometimes provoking book will com- 


mand attention. .. . The over-all impact is positive and powerful... . 
F The reader should be assured that a reading of this book will be time 
profitably spent.” —Social Work 


1966 352 pages $7.95 


POPULATION PROCESSES IN SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
By James M. Beshers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Employing the latest arguments and findings in sociology, economics, and 
social psychology, this text emphasizes the contemporary approach of under- 
standing the broader implications of population processes in social systems. 


. 1967 224 pages . l $3.75. 


THE DELINQUENT SOLUTION 
A Study in Subcultural ‘Theory 
By David M. Downes, London School of Economics 


The Delinquent Solution presents a comparative examination of the impor- 
tant American works in the sociology of delinquency and weighs the validity 
of their theories against the facts of the English experience. 


1966 334 pages $6.95 
New Free Press Paperback Editions 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ACTION | 
A Study in Social Theory with Special Reference to a- 
Group of European Writers 


With a new introduction by the Author 
By ‘Talcott Parsons 


Vol. I: Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim 512 pages $2.95 
Vol}. Il: Weber 338 pages $2.95 


ON THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 

Five Essays, Old and New 

(Two New Essays and Part One of Social Theory and Social Structure) 

By Robert K. Merton 

192 pages $2.45 


THE POOR PAY MORE 

Consumer Practices of Low-Income Families 
With an introduction by Esther Peterson and a new preface by the Author 
By David Caplovitz i 
| 237 pages $2.45 
THE DROP-OUTS 


A Treatment Study of Intellectually Capable Students 
Who Drop Out of High School) ` 


By Solomon O. Lichter, Elsie B. Rapien, Frances M. Seibert, 
and Morris A. Sklansky, M.D. 


315 pages $2.95 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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vision $ Just Published 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 


An Introduction 


JostrH S. HmeEs, North Carolina College at Durham 
WILBERT E. Moore, Consulting Editor 


THE STUDY oF SOCIOLOGY is part of a complete program designed to introduce 
the student to the perspectives, major concepts, and basic methods of sociology. 
The book weaves brief illustrations, concrete cases, graphic figures, and picture’ 
essays into the text as devices for linking scientific abstraction to daily reality, 
and it draws material from societies of all types and situations. A clear, lively 
style and Jack of excessive jargon make the text suitable for, basic use in intro- 
ductory or principles courses as well as for collateral use in courses dealing with 
social psychology, social organization, collective behavior, and social institutions. ` 

<- The book features a comprehensive foreword by Wilbert E. Moore, immediate 

` past president of the American Sociological Association, a glossary defining major 
terms and concepts, and a carefully selected and annotated Ppuogta phy 


The accompanying supplemental aids have. been constructed for the benefit of ` 
both student and instructor and will be réady in Spring’ 1968, ‘Transparencies, 
designed by Leonard Zweig for use on an overhead projector, enlarge upon key 
topics covered in the text. A Study Guide for the student is being prepared 
by Michael Schwartz and Elton F. Jackson, both of Indiana a and 
test items and a teacher’s manual will also be available. 


“It is the ai (and sometimes the performance) of sociology -and other social 


scientific fields to detect relationships among complex structures and complex 
sequences of events. It is the plain fact, however, that the need for sophisticated 
knowledge about social behavior often exceeds the capacity of the social sciences 
to perform. And since we can foresee no future time in which matters will ‘be 
simpler, the demand for skilled social scientists is likely to grow. ”_From the 
Foreword. 544 pages, $8.00 i 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta — Dallas. . ., Palo.Alto. . Oakland, NJ. 
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[|] SOURCEBOOK IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Third Edition Marvin B. Sussman 


About 600 pages l Paper o An April 1968 Publication 


The third edition offers new material on cross-cultural perspectives, on socialization 
and the middle years of the family life cycle, and on the definition and utility 
of the family. As in the previous editions, the selections are organized around the 
family life cycle approach, and the highest level of empirical and theoretical work 
in theifield is represented. Dr. Sussman has written an overall introduction to each 
chapter and headnotes before each article. The number of articles has been reduced | 
from 75 to 62 to make room for several lengthier papers. Nearly two-thirds of 
the selections are new to this edition. 


C THE, FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Second: Edition William M. Kephart . 


666 pages 1966 $8.25 


The second edition of this standard text continues to use the family. to illustrate - 


the relationship between—and interdependence of—individual needs and societal - 
imperatives. The entire book has been thoroughly revised, and completely new 
chapters or sections have been included on social class, mate selection, and marital | 
adjustment. Dr. Kephart maintains the unique blending of scholarship and writing 
skill that-made the first edition so popular with students and instructors across 


the country. A revised Instructor’s Manual is available with the text. 


’ C] POPULATION AND SOCIETY 
Edited by Charles B. Nam 


- About 688 pages AM arch 1968 Publication 


Bringing together contemporary and classical articles in demography, this book 


' treats the causes and consequences of world and national population trends within 


a sociological framework. The selections emphasize the way in which population 
changes are interrelated with changes in social institutions and with cultural 


| change. Each chapter is supplemented by an introduction, study and discussion 


questions, and suggested additional reading; a correlation chart which keys 
chapters in standard textbooks on population to chapters in this volume is also 


included., 


Boston / Atlanta / Dallas / Geneva, Il}. / New York / Palo Alto 
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A BOOK OF READINGS 

Edited by Louis A. Ferman, Joyce L. 
Kornbluh, and J. A. Miller 
Foreword by A. Philip Randolph 


This new book discusses the causes of | 


Negro job disadvantagement, the nature 
of the Negro job market, and the factors 
which affect it, the behavior of Negroes 
in the labor market, and past and future 
programs of action to increase the Ne- 
gro’s access to job opportunities. 


it is a collection of more than thirty re- 
cent articles on the subject by such 


contributors as James Tobin, Herbert { 


Hill, and Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 


Together they give a thorough account § 
of the Negro worker’s economic posi- § 


tion-in the contemporary American labor 


market. 
$9.00 clothbound 
$5.25 paperbound 


ECONOMIC FAILURE, 
ALIENATION, 
AND EXTREMISM 


Michael Aiken, Louis A. Ferman, and 
Harold L. Sheppard 


When a man Joses his job, he loses more 
than a paycheck, He also frequently 
suffers serious social and psychological 
maladjustments. The effects are exam- 
ined in this study of 314 workers left 


jobless when the Packard Motor Car Com- $ 


pany of Detroit failed in 1956. 


a” Complete with data tables and a chapter 
on methodology, the book is an excellent 
resource and research aid. It should have 


special relevance for a fast-changing so- & 


$ ciety in which the plight of the Packard 


employees could be that of almost any § 


American worker.today. $7.50 
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Where is 
Africa going? 





A HUMANIST 
IN AFRICA 


Letters to Colin Morris 
From Kenneth Kaunda, 
President of Zambia 


Kenneth Kaunda is foremost among the 
men forging the new Africa. And these 
eloquent letters give an unprecedented 
view of where he wants to lead. 

His scope is broad—the African mind, 
the one-party state, colonialism, the in- 
fluence and possible contribution of 
the white minority, the role of the intel- 
lectual in politics, the African and non- 
African reactions to independence, 
African unity, Africa’s future. 

His writing is lucid, perceptive, witty, 
candid, passionately committed to the 
cause of Africa. } 


Colin Morris met Kenneth Kaunda in 
the 1950’s when he was a missionary in 
Zambia and Dr. Kaunda was a leader of 
the nationalist movement. He is now 
president of the United Church of Zambia. 
136 pages. $3.50 


At your local bookstore 
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Appleton-Century-Crofts w 


WINTHROP: VENTURES IN SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


HENRY WINTHROP, University of South Florida. Interdisciplinary in nature, this 
work explores and assesses the impact of science and technology upon con- 
temporary society, and suggests ways in which technological and scientific de- 
velopments may be used to foster a decentralist philosophy of community. 518 
pp., illus., paper, $4.95 (tent.) l 


SEBALD: ADOLESCENCE: A Sociological Analysis 


HANS SEBALD, Arizona State University. Uses a structural-functional approach 
in a text format to explore the phenomenon of adolescence, its causes and conse- 
ae within the framework of an urban-industrial society. 480 pp., $6.50 
tent s 


VOLUNTARY SERVITUDE: 
Whites in the Negro Movement 


CHARLES J. LEVY, Post-Doctoral Research Fellow, Tufts 

LEVY: Medical School. A sharply defined picture of the civil rights 
: movement, based on the author’s experience as observer and 
participant during four years of teaching in a predominantly 

Negro college in the Deep South. Drawing on the acts and 

words of whites and Negroes, the book focuses on the nature of 

‘trust and the result of its absence. 1960 pp., paper, $2.50 (tent.) 


ANGRIST et al.: WOMEN AFTER TREATMENT: A Comparison of 
Former Psychiatric Patients and their Normal Neighbors 


SHIRLEY S. ANGRIST, Carnegie-Mellon University; MARK LEFTON, Case Western 
Reserve University; SIMON DINITZ, The Ohio State University; and BENJAMIN 
PASAMANICK, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. Evaluates the 
effectiveness of short-term mental hospitalization and, in a unique departure 
from other outcome studies, compares former patients with their “healthy” 
neighbors. 320 pp., $8.00 (tent.) 


SOCIOLOGY: A Synopsis of Principles, 
Sixth Edition 


JOHN F. CUBER, The Ohio State University. A leader in its field, 

CUBER: this successful text has been revised to keep abreast of a 
changing discipline and a changing world. Retaining its basic 
proven structure, the Sixth Edition includes a completely new 
chapter on social power and power structures. 624 pp., illus., 
$7.50 (tent.) 


WORKBOOK AND READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 


LENN: THEODORE I. LENN, Central Connecticut State College. This 
: well-known workbook, now appropriately revised, is designed 
to accompany the Sixth Edition of Cuber’s Sociology. 326 pp., 

paper, $3.95 (tent.) 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH CORPORATION 
PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10016 


Oxford University Press 








Spearheads for Reform 
THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
AND THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT, 1890-1914 


By ALLEN F. DAVIS, University of Missouri. “Professor Davis has pulled together a wealth of 
material and has written an admirable synthesis of the connection between the social settlements 
and progressive movements, The information is interesting, the organization intelligent, the prose 
clear, and the interpretation sensible, No one in our generation is likely to think that the job will 
have to be done again.” ARTHUR MANN, CRN of Chicago. (Urban Life in America series.) 


$7.50 


Pullman 
AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL ORDER 
AND COMMUNITY PLANNING, 1880-1930 


By STANLEY BUDER, University of Chicago. The author presents a searching examination of 
George M. Puilman’s model industrial community, from its ambitious conception to its fall into 
an obscure industrial neighborhood. “An excellent piece of work, a very effective blend of industrial, 
labor and urban history. The analysis is shrewd and sensible, and especially useful for placing 
into better perspective Pullman’s attempt... to cope with the disorder of early industrial America. 
Mr. Buder’s book will surely become the standard work.”—Davıb Bropy, University of California, 
Davis. 8 pages of halftones. (Urban Life in America series) . $7.50 


Alcohol Problems 


A REPORT TO THE NATION BY THE COOPERATIVE COMMISSION 
ON THE STUDY OF ALCOHOLISM 


Prepared by THOMAS F. A. PLAUT, National Institute 'o] Mental Health, US, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This is the basic policy statement of the Cooperative Commission 
on the Study of Alcoholism, including a report on its findings and recommendations on the entire 
subject of alcohol problems on the North American continent. “The purpose of this important book 
is nothing less than a total revolution in the way Americans think, feel, and act about alcohol .... 
a model of exposition and clear writing.”--DonaLp New ove, front page, Book World $4.75 


The Two Variants in Caribbean Race Relations 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF SEGMENTED SOCIETIES 


By H. HOETINK, translated by EVA M. HOOYKAAS, In this study of the segmented societies 
of the Caribbean Dr. Hoetink distinguishes two variants: the Iberian or Latin in areas colonized 
by Spain or Portugal, and the Northwest European in the areas where the colonial power was 
British, French, or Dutch. He discusses the origins, “racial” and cultural, of these societies, social 
mobility within them, and the psychological issues involved. 4 tables. Published for the Institute 
of Race Relations. $7.00 
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Classical Greece and the 
Origins of Social Theory 


by Alvin W. Gouldner 


Research Professor of Social Theory 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


“,.a work of analytic power, creative insight, and breadth of focus that is all 
too rare among current publications....The book’s applications of modern 
behavioristic insight into Hellenic culture and Platonic amelioratives for that 
culture are imaginative and arresting.” — Sidney R. Waldman 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


“If sociology is on trial as some claim, this superb book can serve as a powerful 
argument for the defense. It is this capacity to consciously weave back and forth 
between Plato’s time and ours, between Greek and modern man, that makes 
Gouldner’s book exciting and relevant. In his effort to make Plato our contem- 
porary, he adds to true knowledge... not only of the Greeks but of ourselves.” 


— Lewis Coser AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


“It is a tribute to his courage that he made the effort. It is a tribute to his intel- 
ligence that he brings it off. He has won an outstanding success,...” — Robert 


Bierstedt AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


“This book deserves to be widely read by classicists, historians and sociologists. 
... This is a work that pioneers a new approach to aspects of Plato’s thought, 
and that offers. many astute observations on the sociology of social theory, 
ancient and modern.” — Geoffrey Lloyd 


THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


“ENTER PLATO is clearly a book worth pondering. It is also a pleasure to 
read.” — Morris Davis THE MIDWEST JOURNAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


“The standpoint is fresh, uninhibited and largely unbiased; welcome paradoxes 
abound. ... [The] book contains a brilliant analysis of classical Athenian 
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society... THE ECONOMIST 


“,..One can only applaud the latest venture of one of America’s leading in- 
dustrial sociologists and theorists to provide an interpretation of Greek society 
and the significance of Plato as a social theorist.” — John Rex 


NEW SOCIETY 


From your bookseller or BASIC BOOKS, ING., Publishers, 404 Park Ave. S., N. Y. 10016 


New 
Spring Books in 


Sociology 


a significant new book 


MAJOR AMERICAN 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ROBERT A. DENTLER 


Director, Center for Urban Education, 
New York City 


A unique combination of Professor Dent- 
lers views on seven major social problems 
and complementary authoritative readings 
on each of them. 

The author interprets the nature of 
social! problems per se, defines and de- 
scribes specific problems, and reports 
American approaches to their solution. 
Each chapter states his theories and ob- 
servations. while summarizing work of 
others in the area. 

Professor Dentler analyzes seven major 
topics: war, poverty, intergroup conflict, 
urban and rural community problems, de- 
linquency and crime, mental illness, and 
population problems. He concentrates on 
these because of their rational. scope, 
their contribution to the production of 
other problems, and their duration. 

Each social problem is examined thor- 
oughly and probed from several anglies. 
The chapter on Urban Social Problems, 
for instance, includes such aspects as 
housing supply, housing blight in cities, 
housing the aged, the homeless man on 
skid row, urban transport, urban automo- 
tive transport as a sociai problem, and 
urban renewal, 

Prominent authorities in the fields of 
sociology, socia! psychology, and political 
science are quoted—most in full—-through 
the feadings which accompany each chap- 
ter. The bibliography for each chapter was 
compiled on the bases of relevance, 
scholarship, recency, and accessibility. 

532 pages. c. $8.50. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


The College Bepartment, Box 7600 - Chicago, 1i., 60680 


FAMILY ROLES 
AND INTERACTION: 


An Anthology 
JEROLD HEISS 


University of Connecticut 


Coliestion of articles relating to 
role theory. The discussions in- 
clude pre-martial interaction, 
family interaction, family inter- 
action and fertility, the later 
years, family dissolution. 
375 pages; Spring 1968. c. $4.95 
- paperback 


FAMILY ANALYSIS: 


Readings and Replications 
of Selected Studies 


MURRAY A. STRAUS 


University of Minnesota 


Studies selected to emphasize 
explanation. Suitable for typical 
undergraduates. Appendices in- 
clude notes for instructors, out- 
line for lab reports and abstracts, 
instructions for empirical term 
paper proposals, percentage 
tables. 
250 pages. Spring 1968. c. $2.95 
paperback 


CHILDREN AND POVERTY: 


Some Sociological and 
Psychalogical Perspectives 


NONA Y. GLAZER 
Portland State College 


CAROL F. CREEDON 
Reed College 


Various aspects of poverty 
treated from sociological, politi- 
cal and psychological perspec- 
tives in one collection of articles. 
Detailed introductions are pro- 
vided by the authors. 
400 pages. Spring 1968. c. $5.00 
paperback 


DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


WILLIAM RUSHING 


Washington State University 


Collection of readings that can 
be used as a supplementary text. 
Contents include discussions of 
juvenile delinquency, adult crime, 
prison sub-cultures, homosexu- 
ality, prostitution, suicide, homo- 
cide, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
mental iliness. 

c. 700 pages. March, 1968 


a. 


RAND MENALLY 
Handbooks 


New: 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONALITY 
THEORY AND RESEARCH 


Edited by EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 


WILLIAM W. LAMBERT 

Cornell University 

Nineteen chapters written for this book by 
27 authorities in the field of personality 
bring students up-to-date on current theo- 
ries and research. The Handbook includes 
discussion of behavioral biology; behav- 
ioral genetics; comparative behavior; per- 
sonality processes as studied by observa- 
tion, inventories, and questionnaires. It 
examines the conceptual schemes of sev- 
eral behavioral science disciplines. 

But the Handbook is not a compilation 
of solved problems. It is a series of articles 
focusing on progress toward solutions. It 
reports on the occasional clear areas 
which result from investigation. The edi- 
tors present overviews and appraisals of 
the field to “prepare for a hoped-for 
revolution in the hands of the next 
generation.” 

The book is divided into six parts: I dis- 
cusses two general bases of personality 
study; If centers on personality develop- 
ment from several perspectives; [Il con- 
centrates on adult personality processes; 
IV highlights research areas; V attempts 
to capture the growth of personality study; 
Vl answers the question “How do psycho- 
therapists and counselors set about chang- 
ing people who want and need it?” 
Spring. c. 1000 pages. 


To purchase copies, write: 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
University of Washington 


Each of the 27 chapters, covering most of 
the major research areas in modern sociology, 
has been written specifically for this volume. 
Material standard enough to be found in 
general textbooks has been omitted in favor 
of that which has never before appeared in 
print. Unifying chapters indicate the growing 
patterns in the field. The book is a compre- 
hensive summary of “frontier research” in 
sociology and a timely and useful refer- 
ence work. 7088 pages. $17.50. 


HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Edited by JAMES G. MARCH 
University of California, Irvine 


This comprehensive reference work treats ail 
aspects of large and small organizations. The 
28 chapters emphasize the present state of 
organizational theory, exploring foundations, 
theories, and methodologies relating to or- 
ganizational and interpersonal behavior and 
specific institutions. The book will be of 
interest to students or professional research- 
ers in the social sciences as well as to 
persons concerned with processes of admin- 
istration in business, government, and educa- 
tion. 7247 pages. $20.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


Edited by HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


The first team approach to systematic, em- 
pirically based theory-building for the over- 
all marriage and family field, this book reports 
on the present state of knowledge, evaluates 
methods used in obtaining information, spot- 
lights significant gaps, and synthesizes the 
material in terms of family theory. Each of the 
24 chapters has been originally produced for 
this volume, which is an invaluable tool for 
training advanced students of the family as 
well as an up-to-date reference source for 
professional teachers, counselors, social work- 
ers, physicians, and others in the family field. 
1028 pages. $17.50. 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY the College Department, Box 7600 + Chicago, I., 60680 


Important 
RAND MCNALLY 
Books in 


Sociology 


Write for examination copies. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
Edited by ROLAND L. WARREN 
Brandeis University 


A collection of 58 readings which em- 
phasizes a variety of approaches to an 
analysis and conceptualization of com- 
munities of.all sizes. The readings not 
only examine the nature, structure, 
and patterns of communities but also 
discuss citizen participation in com- 
munity activities and planned commu- 
nity change. 

652 pages. $6.50 


SOCIAL CLASS IN 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 
N. J. DEMERATH Ill 
University of Wisconsin 


Examines religious involvement and 
its relation to social status. The book 
distinguishes between churchlike and 
sectlike behavior and takes a thorough 
look at the contexts of religious in- 
volvement. 

228 pages. $3.50 paper 


VALUES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


A Study of Fraternities and Sororities 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 
University af Colorado 


An extensive examination of ten fra- 
ternities and sororities investigates two 
problem contexts: organizational soci- 
ology, and the nature and function of 
morality. The book also discusses 
some aspects of group characteristics. 
290 pages. $5.00 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY the College Department, Box 7600 - Chicago, Ill., 60680 


Important RAND M&NALLY Books in Sociology 


AMERICAN CITIES: 


Their Social Characteristics - 
JEFFREY K. HADDEN 
Purdue University 

EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 


Develops a set of concepts that will 
facilitate the description and repre- 
sentation of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of cities. Sets up a focal point 
for studying human organisms in their 
environment. 

793 pages. $6.00 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

IN TENSION i 
CHARLES Y, GLOCK, Survey Research 
Center, University of California, Berkeley 
RODNEY STARK, Survey Research Center 
University of California, Berkeley 


in their perceptive analysis of religious 
beliefs and practices, the authors re- 
port that “differences between some 
Protestants and Catholics are trivial 
compared with the divisions within 
the Protestant church itself.” They ex- 
plore religious behavior of people and 
groups within society, describe differ- 
ences in religious doctrines and prac- 
tices, and provide theoretical explana- 
tions for variations. They point to the 
specific dilemmas which religion must 
solve if It is to play an important part 
in the society of the future. ` 

376 pages. $6.00 


Write for examination copies. 


UNOBTRUSIVE MEASURES: 


Nonreactive Research 
in the Social Sciences 


EUGENE J. WEBB, DONALD T. 
CAMPBELL, RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ, 
LEE B. SECHREST, 

Northwestern University 


Through more than 400 examples, the 
authors show that unorthodox ap- 
proaches to measurement problems 
are often significantly helpful in de- 
termining true responses and attitudes. 
Use of physical evidence, secondary 
data, and simple observation are sug- 
gested as alternatives and supple- 
ments to interviews and question- 
naires. : 

225 pages. $3.50 paper 


A WORKBOOK FOR THE 
STUDY OF SOCIAL 
INTERACTION PROCESSES: 


Direct Observation Procedures 
in the Study of Individual and Group 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA, 
University of Wisconsin 


BETTY CROWTHER, 
University of Nevada 


Introduces the kinds of measurements 
used in direct study of social behavior 
and the procedures relevant to the 
study of social structure and social 
organization. Supplements courses 
which stress description and measure- 
ment of persons and of social inter- 
action. Includes samples of observa- 
tion protocols and blank scoring sheets. 
136 pages. $2.95 paper 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY The College Department, Box 7600 - Chicago, Iil., 60680 


Important RAND MSNALLY Books in Sociology 


THE DUALITY 
OF HUMAN EXISTENCE: 
An Essay on Psychology and Religion 


DAVID BAKAN 
University of Chicago 


Dr. Bakan deals with areas of knowl- 
edge bordering religion and psychol- 
ogy, but does not equate them. The 
author develops two principal ideas: 
agency, referring to the individual as 
an individual; and communion, deal- 
ing with the individual's participation 
in a group. 

256 pages. $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY 
IN AMERICA 
ROLAND L. WARREN 
Brandeis University 


Systematically explores common char- 
acteristics in the changing patterns of 
structure and function of American 
communities. Examines the horizontal 
and vertical patterns of community 
organizations as well as the systemic 
relationships between individuals and 
organizations. Takes into account the 
changes in community life and the 
advances in theoretical analysis. 

347 pages. $6.00 


Write for examination copies. 


THE EMPLOYED MOTHER 
IN AMERICA 

F. IVAN NYE 

Washington State University 


LOIS WLADIS HOFFMAN 
University of Michigan 


The only comprehensive research re- 
port on the effects of maternal em- 
ployment on the family. The authors 
present their own research with the 
works of 17 other behavioral scien- 
tists in sociology, psychology, child 
development, and economics. 

406 pages. $7.00 


PARTY AND SOCIETY 
ROBERT R. ALFORD 
University of Wisconsin 


Examines social class, religion, and 
region as they affect the political loy- 
alties of voters in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and Canada. 
The author analyzes public opinion 
materials gathered since 1936 by vari- 
ous survey organizations. He illus- 
trates how such surveys may be eval- 
uated and compared to provide infor- 
mation about political systems and 
about individual attitudes and opin- 
ions. The book may be used as part 
of the basic reading material for cours- 
es in comparative politics, political be- 
havior, public opinion, political soci- 
ology, and sociology of religion. 
396 pages. $6.50 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY the College Department, Box 7600 - Chicago, HI, 60680 


New 
n The Working Class Tories 


Authority, Deference, and Stable Democracy 
Eric A. Nordlinger 


Mr. Nordlinger compares the attitudes of workers who vote Tory with 
those who vote Labour. He is concerned particularly with the workers’ 
preference for leaders of high social status, their acquiescence toward 
political authority, and their attitudes regarding class conflict and 
class solidarity. ‘‘ Nordlinger has made a welcome contribution to the 
little we know about the grounds upon which various groups of voters 
choose the parties for which they vote.’’—James Douglas in New 
Society. $8.95 


Public Opinion and Canadian Identity 

Mildred A. Schwartz 

Foreword by Seymour Martin Lipset 

Dr. Schwartz's compilation and interpretation of Gallup Poll materials 

affords enlightening information on Canadian political opinions, and 
| enables her both to describe how Canadians view their nation and to 

discuss the role of political parties in shaping a more integrated na- 

tional identity. Her book also illustrates the usefulness of survey data 

in analyzing large-scale social systems. $7.50 


The Origins of the National Health Service 

The Medical Services of the New Poor Law, 1834-1871 

Ruth G. Hodgkinson 

This work is a comprehensive study of the growth of Britain’s state 
medical services. Many of the enactments of the twentieth-century wel- 
fare state grew out of the omissions of the Poor Law. Thoroughly 
grounded in a wealth of contemporary sources, the volume is unlikely 
ever to be superseded. $17.50 


Cultural Patterns in Urban Schools 


A Manual for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 

Written under the direction of Joseph D. Lohman 

Prepared under a grant from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the work is divided into five broad subject areas: values, self 
image, the school process, adolescents and adult authority, and the 
school in its relation to life experience. Each area includes an introduc- 
tory statement, three stories, questions and commentaries dealing with 
the stories, and selected social science readings for the subject areas. 


paper, $3.95 
VE from California 
A University of California Press, Berkeley 94720 


WARREN H. GREEN, INC., Publisher 
10 South Brentwood Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


BOOKS TO INCREASE YOUR PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


MANAGING STUDENT BEHAVIOR 
William E. Amos, Ed.D., . Professorial Lecturer in Education, George Washington University, and R. C. 
Orom, M.Ed., Associate, Planning Research Corp., have brought many years of experience into this practical 
guide for all who work with today’s youth. Highlights include: (2) 12 qualities of the effective teacher; 





(b) 15 points the teacher should consider in self-evaluation; (c) how the teacher should plan the new, 


classroom job;-(d) key physiological, psychological and sociological factors in classroom control; (e)' 
tips for teachers of the emotionally and socially disturbed; (f) essential duties of the teacher, principal, 


parent, student and counselors; (g) a multi-page detailed guide to action. Cloth, $6.75 ` 


HUMAN POTENTIALITIES: THE CHALLENGE AND THE PROMISE 
Herbert A, Otto, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, and Director, Human Po- 
tentialities Research Project, University of Utah. With 12 contributors. Of intrinsic importance to social 
and psychological researchers ‘as well as those in allied disciplines, this book examines the critical areas 
where further research must be focused if more challenging patterns of performance and growth are to be 
accomplished for the enrichment of the human experience. Students and researchers in the social sciences, 
psychology, and social work will find this book of special usefulness. Cloth, $9.00 


THE CASE FOR EARLY READING 

George L. Stevens, M.A., Instructor in Education, The Graduate School, The Catholic.University of 
America, and R. C. Orem, M.Ed. With a 26-page Prologue by Dr. R. Buckminster Fuller on Emergent Man— 
His Environment and Education. All avenues of language reception and expression, aural-oral and visual- 
manual, should be introduced into the child’s environment in an informal and functional manner. This 
volume also deals with the phenomenally successful Montessori early learning methods. The book c4 
tains explication of such topics as: (a) basic fallacies in the popular notion of “reading readiness”; > 
why learning to read could even precede learning to speak; (c) how children can acquire reading directly 


from the environment; (d) negative factors in the typical school classroom; and (e) a major shortcoming . 


of written intelligence ‘tests, Cloth, $6.50 


Journals from Chicago 


IN THE HUMANITIES 


Classical Philology 

Ethics 

History of Religions 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
The Journal of Religion 

The Library Quarterly 

Midway 

Modern Philology 


Phoenix: Phoenix on the benben, 
symbol of Ra, from the 
Papyrus of Anhai. 


Since 1891, 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 60637 
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Class Identification in the United States” 


Robert W. Hodge and Donald J. Treiman 


ABSTRACT 


Data derived from a national sample survey reveal that education, main earner’s occupa- 
tion, and family income have independent effects upon class identification. Multiple regres- 
sion analyses reveal that ownership of stocks and bonds in private companies, savings bonds, 
and rental property makes no significant contribution to the explanation of class identifica- 
tion once education, occupation, and income have been controlled. These same socioeconomic 
variables also account for the zero-order associations of race and union membership with 
class identification. However, indexes based upon the occupational levels of one’s friends, 
neighbors, and relatives make independent contributions to one’s class identification which 
are no less important than those made by education, occupation, and income. Thus, class 
identification rests not only upon one’s own location in the status structure but upon the 


socioeconomic level of one’s acquaintances. 


“A merchant marine seaman, who was 
buying an apartment house for investment 
purposes, owned a tan-colored Cadillac, 
which he had purchased in a used-car lot 
the year before because he thought it was a 
good buy. Since this four-year-old Cadillac 
was a large gasoline consumer, he was 
thinking of buying a Plymouth the next 
time he purchased a car. This 38-year-old 
business-minded seaman thought that he 


was ‘about middle class as an apartment , 


house owner, and working class as a mer- 
chant marine.’ ”? This incident, reported in 
a study of class identification in Seattle, 
Washington, makes clear the objective basis 
of the fundamental ambiguity in social 
class identification in the United States. If 
individuals are to form unambiguous im- 
ages of their positions in a social structure, 
then the criteria defining that position must 
themselves be consistent and unambiguous. 
But when, as in the United States, equally 


1 This research was supported by a grant from 
the National Science Foundation (NSF #G85, “Oc- 
cupations and Social Stratification”), which is 
gratefully acknowledged. We would like to thank 
Stuart C. Marchant for his competent clerical as- 
sistance. Manuscript revised July, 1967. 


17, Roger Yoshino, “The Stereotype of the Negro 
and His High-priced Car,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XLIV (November—December, 1959), 114. 


salient objective criteria of social status 
such as education and income share a com- 
mon variance of no more than 30 per cent, 
humerous individuals will be able to sup- 
port different class identifications when dif- 
ferent criteria are employed. 

Because the low correlations among ob- 
jective criteria of status generate numerous 
inconsistencies, many individuals in the 
United States are able to support a middle- 
class identification. Some, of course, have 
an education, income, and life-style close to 
the average, but others have relatively high 
education coupled with relatively low in- 
come, and, of course, many small business- 
men combine quite substantial income with 
negligible schooling. Indeed, when asked in 
an open-ended question to identify their 
class membership, nearly three-quarters of 
the adult population of the United States 
volunteer an identification with the middle, 
average, upper-middle, lower-middle,-or a 
synonymous class. In the same unstructured 
situation, only 6 per cent mention the work- 
ing class and another 5 per cent the lower 
or upper-lower class. Practically no one— 
less than 3 per cent—denies the existence 
of social classes.’ 


These data are derived from responses to an 
open-ended question (“What social class do you 
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Although respondents typically identify 
with the middle class when allowed to form 
their own imagery of the class structure, a 
quite different response pattern can be elic- 
ited by precoded questions in which the re- 
spondent is asked to identify with the up- 
per, middle, working, or lower class, Cen- 
ters’ investigations during the mid-forties 
revealed that about two-fifths of the adult 
male population identify with the middle 
class in this situation, while slightly more 
than half report a working-class identifica- 
tion.* In this paper, we are concerned with 
the correlates of replies to structured ques- 
tions such as those employed by Centers. 


SOCIOECONOMIC CORRELATES OF 
CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


Over two decades have passed since com- 
pletion of the interviewing for Centers’ pio- 
neering reports on class identification in 
America. In the intervening period, real in- 
comes have continued to rise, the secular 
trend toward higher levels of educational 
attainment has been perpetuated, and con- 
sumer goods once available only to white- 
collar employees have become standard 
items in working-class households. A reas- 
sessment of the class identifications of 
Americans is long overdue. 

In reviewing class identification in the 
United States today, we are able to draw 
upon a national area-probability sample of 
923 adults, completed by the National 
Opinion Research Center in the summer of 
1964. With one exception, the structured 
question soliciting the class identification of 
respondents was identical to that previously 
- used by Centers. In view of the upward 
trend in the distribution of real income and 
of educational attainment, the upper-mid- 
dle class was added to the standard options 
of upper, middle, working, and lower classes 
as permissible response categories. Among 
the 918 persons responding to the question, 


consider yourself a member of?”) included in a 
national sample survey of 923 adult Americans 
conducted by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter in the summer of 1964. 
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16.6 per cent identified with the upper-mid- 
dle class, 44.0 per cent with the middle 
class, and 34.3 per cent with the working 
class. Less than 1 per cent denied the ex- 
istence of classes in response to this struc- 
tured question, while 2.2 per cent identified 
with the upper class and 2.3 per cent with 
the lower class. The over-all distribution of 
class identification departs somewhat from 
that reported by Centers for 1945, About 
15 per cent less of the population now iden- 
tifies with the working class, precisely what 
one expects to find in view of the higher 
level of living now enjoyed by the popula- 
tion. However, part of the decline doubtless 
reflects the inclusion of the additional re- 
sponse option—upper-middle class—in our 
question, a point which renders precise 
comparison impossible. 

As the first step in our analysis, we in- 
vestigated the relationship between class 
identification and three standard socioeco- 
nomic indicators: years of school completed 
by the respondent (E), family income in 
hundreds of dollars (7), and occupation of 
the family’s main earner (S). The latter 
variable was constructed by first coding the 
occupational returns into the major occu- 
pation groups of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census and then scoring them according to 
Duncan’s socioeconomic index.” The de- 
pendent variable, class identification (C), 
was derived by arbitrarily scoring the per- 
missible response categories; respondents 
identifying with the lower, working, middle, 
upper middle and upper class were assigned 
the scores 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. 
Although such an arbitrary scoring of the 
class identification variable is not wholly 
justified, it does allow us to utilize regres- 
sion techniques which make it possible to 


“See Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), p. 77, Table 18. 

ë Socioeconomic scores for major occupation 
groups are given in Otis Dudley Duncan, “Proper- 
ties and Characteristics of the Socioeconomic 
Index,” in Albert J. Reiss, Jr., et al, Occupations 
and Social Status (New York: Free Press, 1961), 
p: 155, Table vii-4. l 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


summarize relatively complex relationships 
in a limited space. Except when discus- 
sing well-known relationships, we attempt 
throughout the paper to hedge against pos- 
sible distortion resulting from the use of 
correlations and regressions and from our 
scoring of the class identification variable 
by presenting the basic findings in tabular 
form. 

From the multiple regression of class iden- 
tification on education, family income, and 
main earner’s occupation, we find that the 
regression coefficients in standard form are 
as follows: b%g. rs = -1145; b 33 
1514; and 065 2, = .2744. Since they are 
at least three times as large as their respec- 
tive standard errors, each of the coefficients 
is highly significant, indicating that re- 
spondent’s education, family income, and 
main earner’s occupation make significant, 
independent contributions to an individu- 
als class identification. Main earner’s oc- 
cupation appears, however, to be relatively 
more important than either respondent’s 
education or family income. The partial 
correlation between C and S, holding con- 
stant J and E, is .241, a value almost twice 
as large as either rog.rsOrfcr.gsg. Lhe rela- 
tive importance of main earner’s occupation 
in the formation of an individual’s class 
identification may reflect the tendency for 
individual family members to derive their 
own position in the status structure from 
the achievements of the household head. 

Although education, income, and main 
earner’s occupation are significant foci of 
class identification in the United States, 
they collectively explain less than one-fifth 
of the variance in close identification 
(R2 cers) = .196). In part, the failure of ob- 
jective measures of socioeconomic status to 


*The regression results presented here, and all 
subsequent regression results, are based on the 
replies of 847 respondents, the number remaining 
after the exclusion of respondents with “don’t 
know” or no answers on class identification, edu- 
cation, main earner’s occupation, family income, or 
any of the variables entered in the various multiple 
regressions described later in this paper. 
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explain fully patterns of class identification 
may be traced to the relatively law intercor- 
relations between these indicators. Educa- 
tion, income, and occupation do not cumu- 
late in a manner conducive to the formation 
of a well-defined, objective class structure 
around which class identifications can be 
unambiguously formed. Instead, the rela- 
tively loose relationships between educa- 
tion, income, and occupation imply that the 
upper and lower classes, which might be 
distinguished by consistently high and low 
values on these variables, involve but a 
small fraction of the total population, leav- 
ing a large majority with inconsistent val- 
ues on these objective status indicators and, 
consequently, with undetermined class iden- 


tifications. The failure of class conscious- 


ness to crystallize uniquely around objective 
measures of socioeconomic status is, there- 
fore, partially engendered by the loose as- 
sociations between such objective measures. 

The force of the argument advanced in 
the preceding paragraph may be evaluated 
by reference to some hypothetical calcula- 
tions which examine the effects of assuming 
an unusually high correlation between re- 
spondent’s education and family income. 
These hypothetical results were derived in 
the following manner: 

Step 1: Given the observed marginal dis- 
tributions of respondent’s education and 
family income, assign frequencies to their 
joint, bivariate distribution so as to max- 
imize the association between them,” Call 
the resulting cross-tabulation Table A for 
future reference. (The product-moment cor- 
relation in Table A is zot unity, because the 
observed marginal distributions of family 
income and respondent’s education con- 
strain the correlation between income and 
education to less inclusive limits than plus 
or minus one.) 

Step 2: From the actual data, derive the 


™The procedure for assigning the frequencies is 
described in some detail in C. Arnold Anderson, 
“A Skeptical Note on the Relation of Vertical 
Mobility to Education,” American Journal of Soci. 
ology, LXVI (May, 1961), pp. 569-70, Appendix A. 
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simultaneous cross-classification of respond- 
ent’s education, family income, and class 
identification, and then calculate the prob- 
ability distribution of class identifications 
within each combination of respondent’s ed- 
ucation and family income. Call the result- 
ing set of conditional probabilities Table B 
for future reference. 

Step 3: To derive Table C, apply the 
probability distributions in Table B to the 
corresponding frequencies in Table A. Table 
C is just a hypothetical cross-tabulation of 
respondent’s education, family income, and 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVED AND HYPOTHETICAL 
REGRESSIONS AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
RESPONDENTS EDUCATION, FAMILY IN- 
COME, AND CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


Measures of Relationship Observed | Hypothetical 
Zero-order correlations: 
Education and income .428 .922 
Education and class 
identification. ..... 315 .429 
Income and class - 
identification. ..... 321 .469 
Regression coefficients in 
standard form: 
Dieses txt eae sees .218 — 016 
Dope T EE E OI .228 .483 
Multiple correlation: 
Rc E E A E E 377 .469 
yo) ee eee 142 .220 


class identification in a universe where (1) 
the association betwéen income and educa- 
tion is maximized within the constraints of 
their marginal distributions, and (2) the 
conditional probabilities of making any 
particular class identification, given re- 
spondent’s education and family income, 
are identical to the corresponding condi- 
tional probabilities as observed in the 
United States today. 

Step 4: Add the frequencies in Table C 
across income categories to obtain a zero- 
order cross-tabulation of respondent’s edu- 
cation and class identification. Call the re- 
sulting cross-tabulation Table D. Similarly, 
add the frequencies in Table C across edu- 
cation categories so as to obtain a zero- 
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order cross-tabulation of family income and 
class identification. Call this cross-classifica- 
tion Table E. : 

Step 5: Scoring income and education 
according to the midpoints of the categories 
used in the preceding cross-tabulations and 
assigning the integers 1-5, in the manner 
previously described, to the permissible 
class identifications, compute zero-order 
product-moment correlations for Tables A, 
D, and E. These hypothetical zero-order 
correlations may then be used to derive all 
multiple correlations and related statistics. 

The correlations derived in the final step 
of these calculations are the associations 
between respondent’s education, family in- 
come, and class identification which would 
pertain in a hypothetical universe where 
(1) the correlation between education and 
income is maximized within the constraints 
of the observed marginal distributions of 
these two variables, and (2) the conditional 
probabilities of making any particular class 
identification, given one’s education and 
family income, have been equated to those 
observed in the United States today. 

The results derived from the hypothetical 
calculations described above are presented 
in Table 1, together with corresponding re- 
sults observed in the actual data. As the 
reader can see in the table, the zero-order 
correlations of class identification with both 
education and income are somewhat larger 
in the hypothetical universe where income 
is largely determined by education than 
those observed in the United States today. 
However in the hypothetical universe edu- 
cation has no independent effect on class 
identification, whereas in the observed data 
both family income and respondent’s edu- 
cation are important foci of class con- 
sciousness. As postulated, in the hypothet- 
ical universe where the levels of one’s edu- 
cation and one’s income have been made 
consistent, respondent’s education and 
family. income explain a larger fraction of 
the variance in class identification than in 
the actual world, where numerous incon- 
sistencies between income and education 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


produce conflicting bases of class identifica- 
tion. Indeed, in the hypothetical universe, 
education and income not only explain 
half again as much variance in class identi- 
fication as they do in the United States 
today but also explain slightly more vari- 
ance by themselves than they and main 
earner’s occupational SES explain in the 
actual data. In sum, class consciousness, 
although it is clearly related to objective 
indicators of SES, is not uniquely deter- 
mined by them. In part, the failure of sub- 
jective class identifications to crystallize 
around objective features of the stratifica- 
tion system is attributable to the fact that 
different objective aspects of one’s position 
in the class structure do not themselves 
cumulate into a well-defined class system. 
However, even in the hypothetical society 
where income and education are as con- 
sistent as possible, the role of respond- 
ent’s education and family income in de- 
termining class identification remains unim- 
pressive. It behooves one, therefore, to 
seek other bases of class consciousness. 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND PROPERTY 


Doubtless one of the more important 
reasons for the failure of class identifica- 
tion to crystallize around objective indi- 
cators of social position such as education 
and income is the fact that these char- 
acteristics have little influence on the ac- 
cess of individuals to capital investments. 
To explore this question, we investigated 
the relationship of socioeconomic indicators 
to ownership of stocks and bonds in pri- 
vate companies, savings bonds, and rental 
property. Table 2 shows the relationship 
of each of these three kinds of capital in- 
vestment to three indicators of SES: occu- 
pation of main earner, years of school 
completed by the respondent, and family 
income. The table also gives the point 
biserial correlations of each kind of capital 
holding with each social status indicator. 
As one can see from the table, ownership 
of rental real estate, savings bonds, and 
stocks in private companies are system- 
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atically related to each of the socioeconomic 
variables, However, while ownership of 
each of these forms of capital is, for the 
most part, monotonically related to educa- 
tion, occupation of main earner, and family 
income, one can see from the point biserial 
correlations that these relationships are 
relatively weak ones. Even though low SES, 
however measured, clearly limits access to 
various kinds of capital investments, it by 
no means poses an insurmountable barrier. 
Although the relationships of savings bond 
and stock ownership to SES are stronger 
than those observed for possession of rental 
real estate, none of the point biserial cor- 
relations exceeds .421. Persons of all socio- 
economic backgrounds can acquire capital 
holdings which serve both to integrate them 
meaningfully into the larger economic sys- 
tem and to secure their commitment to the 
established economic enterprise. These ob- 
jective patterns can only serve to hinder 
the development of class consciousness on 
the basis of either objective status differ- 
entials or ideological conflicts. 

Although the dispersion of rental prop- 
erty ownership and other capital holdings 
throughout the objective status structure 
destroys the identity between economic and 
objective class interests and poses an obsta- 
cle to the formation of interest groups 
around objective features of the stratifica- 
tion systems, we do not find that capital 


` holdings per se are closely related to class 


identifications. When three dummy vari- 
ables representing ownership of rental 
property, savings bonds, and stocks and 
bonds in private companies are included as 
predictors of class identification in a mul- 
tiple regression, together with respondent’s 
education, family Income, and main earner’s 
occupational SES, we find that the coeffi- 
cient of determination is not substantially 
improved over that observed when only 
education, income, and occupation are 
entered in the regression equation. The 


® When only education, occupation of main earn- 
er, and family income are entered as independent 
variables, the square of the multiple correlation 
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partial regression coefficients in standard 
form for education, family income, and 
occupation of main earner are virtually 
unchanged by adding the three dummy 


coefficient is .196; adding the dummy variables for 
ownership of rental property, savings bonds, and 
stocks and bonds in private companies increases 
the square of the multiple correlation coefficient to 
.201, or by about one-half of 1 per cent. 
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variables representing capital holdings to 
the regression equation.® Possession of 
stocks and bonds in private companies is, 
however, significantly associated with 


? The partial regression coefficients in standard 
form for respondent’s education, occupational SES 
of main earner, and family income in this case are 
1054, .2612, and .1301, respectively. When only 
education, occupation, and income were used as 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIPS OF OCCUPATION OF MAIN EARNER, YEARS OF SCHOOL COM- 
PLETED, AND FAMILY INCOME TO POSSESSION OF VARIOUS KINDS 
OF CAPITAL: UNITED STATES, 1964 


Shares, Stecks, 


Socioeconomic Variables sas Savings Bonds 5 or Bonds in a Pa 
rivate Company 
Percentage Having Each Kind of Item 

Education: 

College completed... . 19.2 55.6 57.6 99 
Some college......... 17.0 50.9 47.2 106 
High school completed 11.3 31.5 25.7 257 
1-3 years of high 

SCHOO. ds cence ce 15.9 20.9 13.6 220 
8th grade completed. . 18.0 27.9 18.9 111 
Less than 8th grade... 8.5 16.2 6.9 130 

Occupation: 

Professional,......... 18.3 47.1 49.0 104 
Managerial.......... 18.7 47.2 47.9 144 
Clena scr) chased 9.5 40.5 27.0 74 
DALES scan ese aceon 19.2 36.5 42.3 52 
Craftsmen........... 11.9 27.8 17.9 151 
Operatives........... 5.8 23.9 6.5 155 
Service and private 

household......... 11.2 14.6 7.9 89 
Laborers............ 21.8 14.5 10.9 55 
All fO0mc cose sex ee 18.6 18.6 20.0 70 

Family income: 

Greater than $10,000... 22.7 46.0 59.5 163 
$7 CO0-$9,999........ 14.2 40.9 28.4 176 
$5,000-$6,999........ 13.0 34.0 20.5 200 
$3,000-$4,999........ 10.9 22.4 13.7 183 
Less than $3,000...... 10.9 14.8 7.7 183 

Point Biserial Correlations 

Education............. 055 . 240 .327 923 

Occupation............ 062 250 .357 894 

INCOME edena ne .117 .232 .421 905 


Nore.—Number of cases departs from total sample size of 923 due to “don’t know” responses; point 
biserial correlations were computed before grouping data into categories shown in table; education and 
income were scored according to midpoints of intervals identified in original source; major occupation groups 
were scored with Duncan’s SES index (see Duncan, of. cit. n. 5 above). 
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higher levels of class identification, even 
after controlling for education, income, 
main earner’s occupation, ownership of 
rental property, and possession of savings 
bonds. But the partial regression coefficient 
in standard form of the dummy variable 
representing ownership of stocks and bonds 
in private companies is not large (.0784), 
even though it is twice its estimated stand- 
ard error. Consequently, various types of 
capital holdings do not appear to have any 
substantial, direct effect upon class identifi- 
cation. However, their dispersion through- 
out the objective class structure may serve 
to further confound the clarity of such ob- 
jective features of the stratification system 
as education, occupation, and income as 
bases for class identification. 

A fair summary of our findings to this 
point and their implications was provided 
by Alfred Winslow Jones over a quarter of 
a century ago. Studying the distribution of 
replies to an inquiry soliciting whether re- 
spondents identified with the upper, middle, 
or lower class, Jones observed, “In a situ- 
ation where four out of five citizens think 
of themselves as neither above nor below 
the middle class, the objective economic 
classification of the population is feebly 
reflected and there is little corresponding 
class consciousness.” Owing to the limita- 
tion of the permissible response categories 
in the item studied by Jones, this claim is 
not quite an adequate summary of our 
own results. It does not, however, miss the 
mark by far, for our own data reveal no 
isomorphism between economic groups and 
class identification. Jones’s comment on 
this situation still applies: 


independent variables, their partial regression co- 
efficients in standard form were .1145, .2744, and 
1514, respectively. ' 


10 The partial regression coefficients in standard 
form of the dummy variables for ownership of 
rental property and possession of savings bonds are 
— .0208 and .0022, respectively. 


* Alfred Winslow Jones, Life, Liberty, and Prop- 
erty (New York: Octagon Books, 1964), p. 348 
(this volume was originally published in 1941). 
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Men are obviously not equal—either in skill, 
intelligence, persistence, frugality, or in wealth, 
or even in opportunity—but one man’s dollar 
is the equal of any other in the places where 
things are bought and sold. The money econ- 
omy, commodity production, and the market 
lend a pervasive illusion of equality. Even in 
the exchange that takes place when a man is 
hired there is every appearance of an equal and 
free market transaction. All of this, it may be 
argued, has contributed to the idea of equal, 
free citizenship, equality before the law, the 
generality of the law, and the basic notions of 
classlessness which are so closely related to 
democracy./4 


Noting that the whole population adopts 
an acquisitive orientation in a pecuniary 
culture politically committed to the mini- 
mization of class barriers and the provision 
of opportunities for social mobility, Jones 
continues: 


In such a situation it is quite natural that what 
is acquired in the course of the climb should 
be uniquely related to the person that acquires © 
it. Property is then not thought of as the pre- 
rogative of any class or group but as the de- 
sirable end in a free-for-all struggle in which 
all not only may but should participate, the 
winner in some cases being willing to acknowl- 
edge that his success puts him in a “better 
class,” the loser tending to blame either him- 
self or his luck. To deny, in this situation, the 
claims of acquired property would be... an 
act of extreme rebellion against all the author- 
ity of things constituted as they are.13 


The failure of class consciousness to crys- 
tallize around economic groups promotes, 
according to Jones’s reasoning, a sense of 
equality which fosters democratic attitudes. 
The differentiation of men is regarded as a 
product of individual differences rather 
than an outcome of their group member- 
ship. Access to property and other forms of 
capital investments is open to all men, 
regardless of their station in life. Such a 
pattern tends to void the interest theory of 
classes by creating an internal economic 
differentiation of social groups which is as 


12 Ibid., p. 349. 3 Tbid., p. 350. 
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large or larger than the differentiation be- 
tween them. The individualistic ideology 
itself tends to counter the development of 
well-defined and widely recognized class 
groups by attributing the causes of in- 
dividual successes and failures to individ- 
ual differences rather than to social-group 
memberships. 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION OF UNION MEMBERS 


The vitality of an interest theory of 

classes cannot be fully judged by reference 
to the relationship between socioeconomic 
variables and class identification. While 
class identification may fail to exhibit a 
perfect isomorphism with socioeconomic 
groups, it might bear a closer connection 
to aggregates formed by their relationship 
to the means of production. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case of union members 
whose positions in the structures of thou- 
sands of individual firms are given expres- 
sion in formal organizations of workers. 
_ For currently married persons, the up- 
per panel of Table 3 shows the relation- 
ship of respondent’s and spouse’s union 
membership to class identification. As the 
reader can see, both respondent’s and 
spouse’s union membership exhibit posi- 
tive zero-order associations with class iden- 
tification. Those who are themselves cur- 
rent union members and whose spouses are 
current union members are more likely to 
identify with the working or lower class 
than those who were never or who were 
formerly. union members or whose spouses 
were never or were formerly union mem- 
bers. If anything, former union members 
and those whose spouses are former union 
members are less likely to identify with 
the working or lower class than those who 
themselves or whose spouses were never 
union members. Although current union 
membership appears to bear a zero-order 
relationship to class identification, the re- 
sults in Table 3 suggest that a past history 
of union membership exerts no influence 
over one’s current conception of one’s class 
position. 
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The upper panel of Table 3 also reveals 
that the zero-order relationship between 
union membership and class identification 
persists after controlling for spouse’s union 
membership. Similarly, the zero-order as- 
sociation between spouse’s union member- 
ship and class identification is not explained 
by respondent’s own union membership. 
Consequently, both respondents and 
spouse’s union membership appear to have 
independent effects upon class identifica- 
tion. However, controlling for sex of re- 
spondent appears to complicate the results 
observed for all respondents combined. 
Among males who are themselves current 
union members, wife’s union membership 
appears to have no effect upon class iden- 
tification. The results for women, as far as 
they go, suggest that husband’s union mem- 
bership continues to affect wife’s class iden- 
tification. Since men are typically the main 
earners for families, it seems plausible that 
their own class identification should not be 
affected by: the union membership of their 
wives but that the class identification of 
wives should be influenced by the union 
membership of their husbands. Unfortu- 
nately, the present data do not admit of a 
definitive conclusion on this point. Since 
relatively few currently married women are 
also current union members, there is an 
insufficient number of sample cases to sup- 
port a number of critical comparisons with- 
in sex groups. 


RACIAL ACCESS TO PROPERTY 


Racial differentiation is one of the major 
dimensiors of social stratification in the 
United States. The ratio of Negro to white 
capital is much less than the ratio of the 
Negro to the white population.t4 As the 
reader can see from Table 4, the pattern of 
capital investments held by Negroes is very 
different from that of whites. Ownership 
of rental real estate is not too different for 


4 At leas: one economist has estimated this ratio 
to be as small as 1:150. See Gary S. Becker, The 
Economics of Discrimination (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957), p. 20. . 


TABLE 3 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION BY SEX AND UNION MEMBERSHIP HISTORY OF RESPONDENT 
AND SPOUSE, FOR CURRENTLY MARRIED PERSONS: UNITED STATES, 1964 


Unton MEMBERSHIP HISTORY oF SPOUSE 


Sex AND Union MEMBERSHIP TOTAL 


History oF RE ENT RESPONDENTS : . i 
SPONE l Current Union | Former Union Never Union 


Member Member Member 


Percentage Identifying with Working or Lower Class* 





All respondents........-.... 36.0 44,4 28.3 35.5 
Current union members.... 46.1 58.8 42.9 43.1 
Former union members..... 33.9 46.7 23.1 32.4 
Never union members...... 34.5 49.0 27.3 34.8 

Male respondents............ 37.3 45.5 21.6 39.0 
Current union members.. ,. 44.4 45.5 46.2 43.9 
Former union members..... 20B Nie heb eee 7.1 33.9 
Never union members...... T E AEEA 10.0 39.3 

Female respondents.......... 34,8 44.2 31.9 30.8 
Current: union mem bers cnc os tirnar eren hea aeaa rea aaea e ea 
Former union members...., 41.9 50.0 al arseron 
Never union members...... 33.0 38.8 30.4 31.5 

Bases for Percentages (N)t 

All respondents............. 631 117 _ 106. 408 
Current union members.... 89 17 14 58 
Former union members..... 127 30 26 71 
Never union members...... 415 70 l 66 279 

Male respondents............ 295 i 22 © 37 236 
Current union members. ... 81 11 13 57 
Former union members..... ‘84 8 14 62 
Never union members...... 130 3 10 117 

Female respondents.......... 336 95 69 172 
Current union members.... 8 6 1 1 
Former union members..... 43 22 12 9 
Never union members...... 285 67 56 162 

* Percentages not shown where base is less than ten cases. 
t The total sample is distributed as follows: 

Currently married... .. REESE S PEE EEE A te. Cue ume Nea eA ase eo waa 693 
Total Cases ity tablesnesas he ata craw Actes ees oe a es Cate Oe eee ee a OE dar Os Se ae 631 
No answer or “don’t know” on class identification only.......... 00.00 0c cee n cece set eveneeeus 8 
No answer on union membership only... .. 0... cece ee eee cee eee e teen teeter en taee 19 
No answer on spouse’s union membership only.... 2... e cee eee eee ee eee t een ene 19 
No answer on both union membership and spouse’s union membership.................-.000005 16 

Not currently married 0.653 c.g oe is cen heen elt oe ee wt Pe ee hcl neous EE gy plea Canta at aces 230 


ROUGL SANNING AG Bae bes be Red hea Bae ies Mee h MESS APRA Sade Sei Ges Sees Hapa smuas 923 
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the two groups, although the small per- 
centage difference probably would be 
greatly increased if data on assessed valua- 
tion of property holdings were available. 
A much larger fraction of whites than 
Negroes holds savings bonds and shares in 
private companies. Of course, well-known 
white-Negro differences in income could 
account for the observed pattern. How- 
ever, indirect standardization for family 
income does not affect the zero-order rela- 
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and the investment habits of the Negro 
population. Were data on accounts in sav- 
ings and loan associations available, the 
races likely would be less noticeably dif- 
ferentiated. Savings accounts may play a 
role in the Negro community similar to 
that filled by blue-chip stocks in the white 
community.18 

Differences between whites and Negroes 
in their patterns of capital investment are 
reflected in the class identifications of the 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP OF RACE TO POSSESSION OF VARIOUS KINDS OF CAPITAL, 
INDIRECTLY STANDARDIZED FOR INCOME: UNITED STATES, 1964 


Rental i Private Stocks . ; 
Race Real Esta“e Savings Bonds aad Donde Cases (N) 
Actual Percentage Having Each Item 
LET E e pet cack E 14.1 31.3 25.1 905 
White and other races..... 14.8 33.6 28.1 783 
COO ana ey Gensaeees 9.8 16.4 ae 122 
Indirectly Standardized for Income 
White and other races....... 14.5 32.8 26.8 783 
E a as M6 aro caer teense 11.1 19.8 8.2 122 
Yule’s Q 
Association of race with capi- 
tal investments........... 229 441 730 905 


Nore.—Number of cases departs from total sample size of 923 due to “don’t know” responses on family 


income, which were used to perform the standardization. 


tionships in any substantial way.45 Judging 
from the values of Yule’s Q, the two races 
are most highly differentiated by stock- 
holding. This last finding reflects both the 
kinds of corporations controlled by Negroes 


*For a discussion of the procedure variously 
known as indirect standardization and the method 
of expected cases, see George W. Barclay, Tech- 
niques of Population Analysis (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958), pp. 161 ff. An excellent over- 
view of procedures of standardization is given by 
Evelyn M. Kitagawa, “Standardized Comparisons 
in Population Research,” Demography, I (1964), 
296-315. 


two groups. We find that 51.7 per cent of 
Negroes (X == 122) identify with the work- 


ing or lower class, while 34.8 per cent of 


whites and members of other races (N = 
773) make similar identifications. How- 


1° This discussion is largely speculative, though 
it could easily be checked with data obtained in 
consumer finance studies conducted by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
For an analysis of one of these surveys and a 
sample questionnaire, see James N. Morgan, Martin 
H. David, Wilbur J. Cohen, and Harvey E. Brazer, 
Income and Welfare in the United States (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1962). 
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ever, more than half of the total difference 
of 16.9 per cent is accounted for by family 
income. After indirect standardization for 
income, the percentages of whites and 
Negroes identifying with the working or 
lower class are 36.0 per cent and 43.9 per 
cent, respectively. Despite their systematic 
exclusion from many areas of social life, 
Negroes appear, then, to assume class iden- 
tifications which are in large part appropri- 
ate to their economic positions. 

Expansion of the multiple regression 
equation discussed in the section “Socio- 
economic Status and Property” to include 
dummy variables for race and union mem- 
bership confirms the conclusion that neither 
race nor union membership per se has any 
appreciable effect on the formation of class 
identification. The partial regression co- 
efficient in standard form of the dummy 
variable for race, which takes the value 1 
if the respondent is non-Negro and the 
value 0 if the respondent is a Negro, is 
~—.0375. This coefficient not only has the 
wrong sign but also is less than one and 
one-half times as large as its standard 
error. The partial regression coefficient in 
standard form of the dummy variable for 
current union membership, which takes on 
the value 1 if the respondent is currently a 
union member and the value 0 otherwise, is 
only —.0360, a coefficient which is also 
less than one and one-half times as large as 
its standard error. Thus, neither race nor 
union membership exhibit any significant 
relationship to class identification, once 
-controls for SES and economic possessions 
are introduced. The coefficients of the re- 
maining variables in the multiple regres- 
sion analysis are essentially unchanged by 
inclusion of the dummy variables for race 
and union membership." 


STATUS CONTACTS AND CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION 


To this point we have explored only the 
association between various aspects of the 
respondent’s own station in life and his 
class identification. Because socioeconomic 
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variables are not themselves highly inter- 
correlated, a person’s education, income, 
occupation, and capital holdings may fre- 
quently provide conflicting inputs about 
the class identification appropriate to his 
objective status. Individuals whose objec- 
tive status is not crystallized will not neces- 
sarily resolve the dilemma in identical ways. 
One factor upon which the direction of the 
resolution may be contingent is the pattern 
of status contacts maintained by the in- 
dividual. 

Detailed information about the status 
contacts of individuals is not available to 
us. However, we do know whether or not 
each respondent has friends, neighbors, and 
relatives in certain broad occupational 
groups. Using these data, we constructed 
two variables reflecting the extent of each 
respondent’s high status contacts and the 
extent of his low status contacts. The high 
status contact variable was constructed by 
giving the respondent one point if he has 
any friends who are professionals or busi- 
nessmen, a point if he has any neighbors 
who are in either of these groups, and a 
point for having any relatives in either of 
the groups. The low status contact variable 
was derived in a similar manner: the re- 
spondent receives a point for having any 
friends who are factory or unskilled 
workers and additional points for having 
any neighbors or relatives in these occupa- 
tional categories. So defined, both variables 
have a range from O to 3. Although these 
variables do not provide a detailed account- 
ing of the respondent’s actual amount of 
contact with persons of high and low sta- 
tus, they do distinguish respondents on 
the basis of their opportunities for such 
contact, 


"The partial regression coefficients in standard 
form of the remaining variables included in the 
regression are as follows: respondent’s education, 
1054; main earner’s occupational SES, .2577; fam- 
ily income, .1408; ownership of stocks and bonds in 
private companies, .0758; possession of rental prop- 
erty, —.0222; and ownership of savings bonds, 
0066. The coefficient of determination associated 
with the regression is .204. 
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The upper panel of Table 5 shows the 
percentage of respondents identifying with 
the upper or upper-middle class by the 
number of high and low status contacts. 
Each variable has an independent effect on 
class identification: The fraction of re- 
spondents identifying with the upper or 
upper-middle class increases as high status 
contacts become more numerous and de- 
clines as low status contacts increase. Al- 
though patterns of informal contacts with 
persons of varying SES would be expected 
to-reflect, to some extent, the objective 
status of respondents, indirect standard- 
ization for both education and family in- 
come attenuates these relationships but does 
not invalidate the basic conclusion, as the 
reader can see from the second panel of 
Table 5. 
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A quantitative assessment of these rela- 
tionships may be effected by calculating the 
multiple regression of class identification 
on low status contacts, high status con- 
tacts, respondent’s education, occupational 
SES of main earner, and family income. 
The partial regression coefficients in stand- 
ard form associated with each variable are 
as follows: occupation of main earner, 
.2173; low status contacts, —.2150; high 
status contacts, .1240; family income, 
1120; and education, .0758. Every coeffi- 
cient is significant, as each is at least twice 
the size of its standard error; the coeffi- 
cients of the high and low status contact 
variables are more than three times their 
standard errors. The results are unambigu- 
ous and imply that the net effects of low 
and high status contacts on class identifi- 


TABLE 5 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION BY HIGH AND LOW STATUS CONTACTS, INDIRECTLY 
STANDARDIZED FOR EDUCATION AND INCOME: UNITED STATES, 1964 


NuMBER or Hicu Srarus CONTACTS 


NUMBER or Low 
Status CONTACTS | 


© 








3 | ToTaL 


Actual Percentage Upper or Upper-middle Class 


All cases...... 4.6 13.5 
Oren ee 8.3 20.8 
| eae See ere 0.0 21-7 
Eee 3.6 15.7 
Oe eels alate 6.8 4.6 
| HAP a rarer ne 12.7 16.3 
| ae SEET 0.0 26.5 
h rae 6.2 19.7 
Da 10.1 7.6 

Total, allcases. 108 222 
OnE ieeukeas 12 24 
Tenis oe cage 24. 66 
| en eee 28 51 
Diss E 44 87 


16.0 30.8 18.8 
47.6 57.1 40.4 
25.0 50.0 27.1 
17.5 26.6 18.0 
3.8 17.1 9.1 


34.4 © Zhe, NWarcisdueecn es 
25.8 Od pl E EO E SS 
17.5 2i e E EE 
3.2 IOA Ae bee eae 
Number of Cases (N) 
262 283 875 
21 42 99 
56 48 188 
80 64 223 
105 129 365 


Notz.—Number of cases departs from total.sample size of 923 because of “don’t know” responses. 
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cation are larger than those of education 
and family income and as large as that of 
main earner’s occupational SES. The mul- 
tiple correlation associated with the regres- 
sion equation is .494, a value which indi- 
cates that the five variables under consider- 
ation fall far short of a full explanation 
of patterns of class identification. The 
multiple correlation of respondent’s edu- 
cation, main earner’s occupation, and 
family income with class identification is 


.443. Thus, the multiple partial correlation . 


of the status contact variables with class 
identification, holding constant education, 
main earner’s occupation, and income, is 
given by the square root of 


[ (.494)2 — (.443)?]/[1 — (.443)?], 


or .244.18 Whether one interprets the data in 
tabular form, the net regression coefficients 


in standard form of the contact variables, or ' 


the multiple partial correlation of the con- 
tact variables with class identification, one 
is led to the same conclusion: A person’s 
class identification depends as much on 
who he knows as on where he is in the class 
structure. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


- In this paper we have examined the rela- 
tions between a number of socioeconomic 
characteristics of individuals and their so- 
cial class identification, finding only modest 
associations between class identification and 


SES. Nearly two decades ago, Centers con- 


18 For an example of the use and interpretation 
of the multiple partial correlation coefficient, see 
C. Horace Hamilton, “Population Pressure and 
Other Factors Affecting Net Rural-urban Migra- 
tion,” Social Forces, XXX (December, 1951), 209- 
15. 
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cluded upon completion of a similar in- 
vestigation that “a man’s way of getting 
his livelihood dominates much of his wak- 
ing life, and it is out of the forces acting 
upon him in this economic sphere that 
class consciousness has been seen to emerge. 
That it structures itself primarily around 
the economic self-interest born of status 
and role and the forces of economic cir- 
cumstance is a wholly reasonable dis- 
covery.”19 Our own research demands sub- 
stantial revision of this conclusion. Clearly, 
a person’s class identification depends in 
part upon his economic status and his rela- 
tionship to the means of production. How- 
ever, these effects are not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to create a manifest consensus in 
the class identification of large social groups 
sharing similar economic status. | 
The major defect of the interest theory 
of classes is not, however, its exaggeration 
of the role of economic position in the for- 
mation of class consciousness. The primary 
fault lies in its systematic neglect of the 
great range of between-class contacts which 
are open to many citizens. Our data demon- 
strate that patterns of acquaintance and 
kinship between various status groups, as 
well as their residential heterogeneity, are 
no less important than the socioeconomic 
position of individuals in the formation of 
class identities. Such interclass contact is 
one cornerstone of democracy, preventing. 
the emergence of social issues which would 
pit group against group ‘in a class struggle. 
POPULATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


_ AND 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


» Centers, op. cit., p. 218. 


Occupational Prestige Expectations among 
Male College Graduates’ 


Joe L. Spaeth 


ABSTRACT 


Path analysis shows that occupational prestige expectations held three years after col- 
lege graduation are related to graduate enrolment and expectations held during the senior 
year. These, in turn, are related to college grades and earlier prestige expectations, Even 
as early as the freshman year, prestige expectations are only weakly related to parental 
socioeconomic status, although they are related to intellectual ability. The low relation be-' 
tween prestige expectations and parental SES is consistent with earlier work which showed 
that the effects of parental SES on actual occupational attainment are largely transmitted 


by education. 


The role of education in promoting occu- 
pational attainment has long been recog- 
nized, and recent research has been able to 
provide a sound quantitative basis for esii- 
mating its importance. Educational attain- 
ment has a marked direct effect on the 
prestige of one’s first job, and most of the 
substantial effects of parental SES are 
transmitted by education.” Being reared in 


1 The research reported herein was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under contract SAE-9102, 
and by the National Institutes of Health under 
grants M5615, M5615-02, M5615-03, M5615-04, and 
M5615-05. For advice and comments at various 
stages of this paper, I am indebted to Otis Dudley 
Duncan, Bruce K. Eckland, Paul M. Siegel, and 
Charles A. Werts. 


*Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, The 
American Occupational Structure (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1967), esp. pp. 163~77; Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Robert W. Hodge, “Education 
and Occupational Mobility: A Regression Analy- 
sis,” American Journal of Sociology, LXVUI 
(May, 1963), 629-44; Otis Dudley Duncan, “Path 
Analysis: Sociological Examples,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXXII (July, 1966), 1-16; 
Bruce K. Eckland, “Academic Ability, Higher 
Education, and Occupational Mobility,” American 
Sociological Review, XXX (October, 1965), 735- 
46; and Robert W. Hodge, “Occupational Mo- 
bility as a Probability Process,” Demography, 
XXX (1966), 19-34. 


a high-SES home provides access to higher 
levels of education, and these in turn open 
up opportunities for high-prestige jobs. 

However, since education has usually 
been treated as a quantitative variable in 
most of the research cited, the role of higher 
education in occupational attainment has 
not been extensively studied.’ It is clear 
that the most prestigious occupations re- 
quire considerable education beyond high 
school and that many of these occupations 
require graduate degrees. College itself can 
be viewed as a period during which young 
people prepare themselves for careers in 
middle-class occupations. Since most col- 
lege students know what careers they are 
preparing for, it is possible to analyze 
some of the determinants of occupational 
prestige expectations before all of a college 
graduating class has entered the labor 
force. Prestige expectations can be con- 
sidered a link between the background 
factors, like parental SES and intellectual 
ability, and the prestige of a man’s actual 
occupation. 

Since this report will deal with men who 
actually graduated from college, a brief 

°Eckland’s excellent analysis (op. cit.) of the 
occupational achievement of University of Illinois 


graduates suffers from being confined to one 
college only. 
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discussion of the determinants of college 
entry and graduation will help to place it 
in proper perspective. College entrance is 
conditioned by two sets of related char- 
acteristics—intellectual ability and paren- 
tal SES. Each of these two sets of factors 
contributes importantly in explaining col- 
lege entrance, with I.Q. somewhat more 
important than SES among men. It is also 
true, apparently, that both sets of variables 
have an impact on eventual graduation 
from college.* The best research reported 
to date, however, indicates that both the 
socioeconomic variables and academic abil- 
ity are only weakly related to occupational 
attainment, given college graduation č 

In other words, the direct effects of SES 
on occupational attainment are negligible, 
though certain indirect effects are quite 
important. It is also apparently the case 
that the effects of ability are almost totally 
indirect, given college graduation.® It is 
within this context that analysis of male 
college graduates’ prestige expectations 
must take place. A particularly important 
point to remember is the proper interpre- 
tation of the small SES effects shown be- 
low. Parental SES is not unimportant, but 
its effects are indirect among college stu- 
dents. 

This paper will deal with the effects of 
three sets of variables on occupational 
prestige expectations held during the third 
year after college graduation: (1) parental 
SES, (2) intellectual ability and academic 
performance, and (3) prior prestige ex- 
pectations, beginning with those held dur- 
ing the freshman year in college. Parental 


“Lyle F. Schoenfeldt, “Post~High School Edu- 
cation,” in John C. Flanagan and William W., 
Cooley, Project Talent: One Year Follow-up 
Studies (Pittsburgh: Department of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1966), pp. 92-96; Wil- 
Ham H. Sewell and Vimal P. Shah, “Socioeco- 
nomic Status, Intelligence, and the Attainment of 
Higher Education,” Sociology of Education, XL 
(Winter, 1967), 1-23. 


ë Bruce K. Eckland, “College Dropouts Who 
Came Back,” Harvard Educational Review, 
XXXIV (1964), 402-20. 


*Eckland, “Academic Ability.” 
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SES will be shown to be only weakly re- 
lated to freshman prestige expectations, in 
accord with earlier findings regarding the 
impact of parental characteristics on occu- 
pational achievement, net of educational 
attainment. The rest of the paper will in- 
vestigate the effects of intellectual and - 
academic performance on prestige expecta- 
tions in light of the considerable stability 
shown by the latter variables. 


THE DATA 


Data for this analysis were collected in 
the National Opinion Research Center’s 
four-year longitudinal study of June, 1961, 
college graduates. In 1961, a two-stage 
probability sample was drawn. The first 
stage was a sample of 135 of the accredited 
baccalaureate-granting institutions in the 
United States, and the second was a sample 
of prospective graduates of the 135 col- 
leges. All 135 schools co-operated; 85 per 
cent of the students sampled returned 
questionnaires during their last few months 
before graduation. Three additional waves 
of questionnaires were administered during 
the next three years. Response rates for 
these waves were 76 per cent, 72 per cent, 
and 59 per cent. Half of the original 41,000 
returned usable questionnaires for all four 
waves of the study, and the males from 
this last group provide the data for this 
paper. Since smaller colleges were under- 
represented in the design, responses of 
their graduates have been weighted to bring 
them into proper proportion.’ 

Prestige expectations were measured at 
three points in time—during respondents’ 
freshman year in college (from a retro- 
spective question in the senior-year ques- 
tionnaire), during respondents’ senior year, 
and three years after graduation. 

The four-year span of the study is not 
long enough to permit an analysis of actual 

*¥For further details on the original sample, see 
James A. Davis, Great Aspirations: The Graduate 
School Plans of America’s College Seniors (Chi- 
cago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1964), pp. 269-94. 
As yet unpublished analyses indicate that non- 


response bias induced by panel attrition is neg- 
ligible. 
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occupational attainment. Too many of the 
men expecting to be in high-prestige occu- 
pations were still in graduate or profes- 


sional school in their third year after 


graduation. 

Many of the recent studies of occupa- 
tional attainment have used occupational 
prestige as a dependent variable, com- 
monly measured by Duncan’s estimates of 
1948 NORC scores.’ This report will use 
a measure developed in NORC’s most re- 
cent study of occupational prestige. Re- 
spondents were asked to place each of over 
two hundred occupations into one of nine 
ordered groups. Occupations were scored 
on the basis of this ranking. Since most of 
the occupations asked about could be 
matched with detailed census categories, a 
person can be assigned an occupational 
prestige score based on his occupation 
coded into detailed census categories. The 
college graduate study did not have infor- 
mation available in this form, however. 
Instead, data were available for each of 
three stages on the field (generally corres- 
ponding to an academic discipline or a 
major profession) that a person intended 
to work in and—for the last two periods— 
the kind of employer he expected to work 
for. These two pieces of information yielded 
an approximation to census categories for 
about: 90 per cent of the respondents. 
These were then given NORC scores by a 
computer program written at NORC. 

The list of disciplines included such 
academic fields as chemistry, physics, bot- 
any, zodlogy, English, history, sociology, 
economics, and political science; various 
engineering specialties; medicine, dentistry, 
and other health fields; law; various spe- 
cialties in business; and education. The 
question on the prospective employer dis- 
tinguished among colleges and universi- 


ties; school systems; private corporations; . 


federal, state, and local governments; and 
self-employment. Men in “academic” dis- 


* Otis Dudley Duncan, “A Socioeconomic Index 


for All Occupations,” in Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Oc-. 


cupations and Social Status (New York: Free 
Press, 1961), pp. 109-38. 
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ciplines were separated into three census 
groups according to their expected em- 
ployers. Those anticipating careers in sci- 
ence, for example, were classified as pro- 
fessors if they mentioned university em- 
ployment, schoolteachers if they mentioned 
a school system, and “scientists, n.e.c.” 
(not elsewhere classified) if they men- 
tioned another kind of employer. Profes- 
sions such as law, medicine, dentistry, and 
engineering were assigned to the corre- 
sponding census categories. Respondents in 
education were- classified as “teachers” 
except for the small minority who said that 
they anticipated academic employment; 
these were called “professors.” Men who 
chose business careers were assigned to the 
category, “proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials, n.e.c., unless they anticipated aca- 
demic employment. The prestige of pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials is not high, 
especially compared with that of other oc- 
cupations chosen by college graduates, and 
this classification is probably the most 
suspect of those made. A census category 
for business executives would probably have 
allowed for a more realistic classification 
of responses.® 

The prestige scores are the key depend- 
ent variables in this paper. The independ- 
ent variables can be divided into three 
groups: (1) socioeconomic variables— 
parental income, education, and occupa- 
tion; (2) intellectual variables—ability, 
academic performance, and the intellectual: 
caliber of a person’s college; and (3) the: 
prestige expectations themselves. Three 
separate measures of parental SES have 
been included—the father’s occupation, 
coded from open-ended responses into cen- 
sus categories and translated into NORC 
scores; father’s educational attainment, 
asked in traditional survey terms (no high 
school, some high school, high school grad- 
uate, etc.) and translated into years of 

*For further details on NORC’s occupational 
scoring procedure, see Robert W. Hodge and 
Paul M. Siegel, “Methods and Procedures for 


Rating Occupations’? (unpublished manuscript, 
NORC, January, 1964). 
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schooling; and family income, also a pre- 
coded question translated into numerical 
terms.° 

There are four measures of intellectual 
ability or performance. Scores on one of 
several college admissions or I.Q. tests, con- 
verted to deciles of the 1952 A.C.E. Psy- 
chological Test, are available for 6 per cent 
of the total sample.™! College grade point 
average (GPA), representing academic 
performance in college, was reported in the 
senior-year questionnaire. College quality 
is measured by Astin’s “selectivity,” which 
basically taps an institution’s ability to 
enrol the brighter students it has admitted, 
and corresponds to the average intellectual 
ability of its freshman class.12 The last 
intellectual variable is one that most stud- 


ies of occupational attainment have been 


unable to deal with explicitly—graduate 
education. Its importance is obvious. A 
higher degree is essential for full standing 
in most high-prestige professions and very 
advantageous in others. The measure is 
simply the number of years during which 
a person has been enrolled in a program 
leading to an advanced degree. It varies 
from zero to three because follow-ups 


. 39 Closed categories were assigned the value of 
the midpoint. Open categories were assigned values 
by rough extrapolation of the. closed distributions. 


“This conversion is necessarily rather crude; 
therefore, deciles, rather than a more detailed 
measure, were used. The data were collected in 
1966 from the registrars of the colleges from 
which respondents graduated. To keep clerical 
problems to a minimum and to encourage regis- 
trars to respond, the scores were requested for 
only 10 per cent of the respondents to the first 
wave of the study. Usable scores were returned 
for about 60 per cent of this group. Correlations 
between other variables were computed for those 
with ability scores and compared with results for 
all men, Intercorrelations are somewhat higher 
among men with ability scores, which may mean 
that correlations of ability with other variables 
are overestimated. On the other hand, the. com- 
posite measure is doubtless less reliable than a 
single one would be. 


-22 Alexander W. Astin, Whe Goes Where to 
College? (Chicago: Science’ Research - Associates, 
1965), p..55. 
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stopped with the third year after gradua- 
tion. | 

‘Finally, certain of the prestige expecta- 
tions themselves will be treated as inde- 
pendent variables. Prestige expectations 
held during the freshman year can be ex- 
pected to influence undergraduate academic 
performance, senior expectations, and so on. 
Senior expectations will influence graduate 
enrolment and “ultimate” prestige expec- 
tations.18 

Table 1 shows the means, standard de- 
viations, and frequencies of each of the 
variables used in the analysis. Frequencies 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF | : 
VARIABLES USED IN ANALYSIS OF 
MEN’S PRESTIGE EXPECTATIONS 











_ Variables Mean | S.D. N> 
Parental family income*..... 96.7| 60.8) 18,025 
Father’s education.......... 12.2] 3.3) 19,256 
Prestige of father’s occupation} 46.2; 14.3) 18, 458 
School selectivity........... 55.5] 9.4] 19, 134 
Amy reessione rank 5.9; 2.6! 699 
Respondent’s grade point 

AVEIACE) iii i sewed unies, 4.9) 1.5] 19,384 
Number of years enrolled....| 1.2) 1.2) 19,734 
Prestige expected: 

Asafreshman............ 64.9] 9.2] 17,287 

Asasenior...........255. 66.3) 9.8) 16,018 

Three years after graduation| 66.4) 11.9] 16,011 


* In hundreds of dollars. 
t In deciles. 
Í A+ and A = 9, B+ = 8, C— or lower = 2. 


for all variables but ability are so large as 
to make questions of statistical significance 
academic, but analyses that include ability 
must be handled rather cautiously. 


2 Of course, the only “ultimate” aspect of these 
expectations is their being the last measurements 
taken. The label is used here simply to cut down 
on-verbiage. As Turner indicates in another con- 
nection, it is not legitimate to regard prior states 
as causes of later states (Ralph H. Turner, “On 
Neighborhood Context and College Plans [1],” 
American Sociological Review, XXXI [October, 
1966], 698-702). Prestige expectation “effects” are 
here treated as matters of persistence and not 
causation. Omission of the prior states from the 
path diagram would have seriously distorted the 
remaining paths. 
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METHODS 


The analytical techniques required to 
deal with a problem like this should take 
account of its sequential nature. We shall 
start by looking at the influence of SES on 
freshman expectations, move from there to 
an analysis of college grades, thence to 
senior expectations, graduate enrolment, 
and prestige expectations held three years 
after college graduation. The appropriate 
technique is path analysis, as explained by 
Duncan and by Boudon.14 The method used 
here involves successive multiple regres- 
sions, with a later computation making an 
independent variable of the dependent 
variable in an earlier set. The resulting 
path diagram concisely summarizes the 
direct causal connections within a set of 
variables and provides the data necessary 
for analysis of indirect connections, The 
numerical value of a direct path is the 
same as that of the standardized partial 
regression weights given by each succes- 
sive multiple regression. 

One of the requirements for a legitimate 
path analysis is an unequivocal ordering of 
all but the earliest variables. Here the 
three parental SES variables and intel- 
lectual ability are treated as earliest, and 
contemporaneous. While a sample of college 
graduates is hardly appropriate for analyz- 
ing the relation between SES and ability, 
this design does allow us to prevent the 
effects of ability from being confounded 
by those of SES. Ability is followed by in- 
stitutional quality and freshman prestige 
expectations, both of which were measured 
in the senior year. Freshman expectations 
clearly refer to the first year of college, and 
selectivity is assumed to do so. The ex- 
tent to which men graduated from colleges 
different from the ones they originally 
entered must be viewed as introducing an 


“Duncan, “Path Analysis”; Raymond Boudon, 
“A Method of Linear Causal Analysis: Depend- 
ence Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 
XXX (June, 1965), 365-74. Duncan’s article dis- 
cusses the limitations and assumptions of path 
analysis and gives reference to earlier non-~-socio- 
logical literature. 
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element of error into this assumption. About 
75 per cent did not change colleges at all. 

Two further decisions are somewhat arbi- - 
trary. The placing of college grade point 
average prior to senior prestige expecta- 
tions was done because the question on 
grades refers to the entire college experi- 
ence and not just to the senior year. For a 
similar reason, enrolment in graduate school 
is treated as prior to the last set of prestige 
expectations. Enrolment spans the three 
years following college graduation, while 
“ultimate” prestige expectations are those 
held during the third year after graduation. 
Both decisions are arbitrary in the sense 
that the men could have changed their 
prestige expectations at any time in each of 
the three-year periods. No simple treatment 
of the daia could obviate these problems, 
and the assumptions presented here seem 
to be more realistic than any other alterna- 
tives. 

Table 2 gives the product-moment corre- 
lations between all variables. Since the 
analysis will deal with partial relationships, 
little comment is required here except to 
note the correlations between the three SES 
variables and prestige expectations. These 
are all rather small, with a maximum of 
.15 (the correlations of father’s occupation 
with senior prestige expectations and fath- 
er’s education with freshman and senior 
prestige expectations). The relative contri- 
butions of each of the three socioeconomic 
variables and ability is the first step of the 
analysis. 3 


RESULTS 


As already noted, actual occupational at- 
tainment.has been found to be only slightly 
related to parental SES, net of one’s own 
educational attainment. These data give us 
an opportunity to extend this generaliza- 
tion on two counts—timing and planning. 
Is the relation between parental character- 
istics and respondent’s expectations also 
weak? And is it weak as early as the fresh- 
man year?! As Table 3 shows, socioeco- 


1 Two caveats need to be introduced here. First, 
these data refer only to men who ultimately 
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nomic background has little to do even 
with freshman prestige aspirations, but 
even in a population as selective as college 
graduates, intellectual ability plays a far 
from negligible role. The 8 weights indicate 
that family income is trivial, and the other 
two SES variables are about equal in im- 
pact and quite minor. Men who will even- 
tually graduate from college start out with 
prestige expectations that have no close re- 
lation to their father’s occupational, edu- 
cational, or financial status, This means, of 
course, that, if the son of a working-class 
family can graduate from college, his family 
background will not be much of a handicap 
on his occupational aspirations. 
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little of ability’s impact (.224 — .195 = 
.029, or 13 per cent) is due to its associa- 
tion with parental SES.1® This analysis can 
be viewed as an assessment of the direct 
effects of ability and SES on occupational 
expectations, net of educational attainment. 
It shows that ability is the only one of the 
four variables that is at all important in 
determining freshman prestige expectations. 
This finding does not, of course, deny the 


16 The indirect effects of a variable are given by 
the difference between its zero-order correlation 
with the dependent variable (here .224) and the 
value of its direct path (8 weight, .195) to the 
dependent variable (Duncan, “Path Analysis,” 
p. 7). 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIABLES USED IN ANALYSIS OF MEN’S PRESTIGE EXPECTATIONS 


Pres- 
Fresh- Number| tige 
Father’s | Father’s Family School | Grade Mes Senior of Three 
Variables Ability | Occupa- | Educa- E Selec- | Point Pres- Pres- Years | Years 
tion tion tivity | Average tice tige En- after 
g rolled | Gradua- 
tion 
na ETE, S .225 . 262 .183 ste 342 .224 222 234 259 
Father’s occupation..| 655 |....... 612; .428} .242) .032| .139) .146) .142) .131 
Father’s education...| 686 | 18,126)....... 443 296 041 147 .153 .161 .130 
Family income....,.. 636 | 16,995| 17,935}....... .332] —~.029 .090 :125 -095 .064 
School selectivity....{ 699 | 18,548; 19,256] 18,025)....... .025} .167} .180) .150! .145 
Grade point average.| 688 | 18,226) 18,911} 17,703) 19,384)....... 121) 262) = .307}  .245 
Freshman prestige...| 611 | 16,271] 16,872) 15,821) 17,287} 16,922)....... 485[ 309}  .332 
Senior prestige...... 557 | 15,141] 15,619] 14,620} 16,018) 15,752) 14,390)....... 455 561 
Number of years en- l 
rolled. 4's ems euns 699 | 18,548! 19,256) 18,025) 19,734) 19,384 17,287; 16,018)....... .500 
Prestige three years 
after graduation...| 546 | 15,116) 15,622 14,627) 16,011] 15,755) 14,121) 14,146] 16,011)....... 
Notre.-~-Pearson r above diagonal and W’s for each pair of correlations below diagonal. 
Ability is the primary determinant (of TABLE 3 


the ones in this set) of freshman aspira- 
tions, but the entire set explains relatively 
little of the variance (6 per cent). Only a 


B WEIGHTS FOR MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF 
FRESHMAN PRESTIGE EXPECTATIONS ON 
ABILITY, FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE, 
FATHER’S EDUCATION, AND PARENTAL FAM- 


graduated from college. Second, the data on fresh- ILY INCOME 

man career choices are retrospective, collected B 
during the senior year. An artificial consistency 2 Variables Weights 
between present and past career choices could Ability...... eee eee ee eens .195 
mask the effects of the college experience on ather’sprestige................. 057 
changes in expectations and could weaken the Father’s educa Nom ee -059 
actual relation between parental characteristics Femily mCoMesy ie tens i Gtone 4 oti 004 


and freshman expectations. Nore.-R'= .246; R? = 061. 
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potent indirect effects of SES, which can- 
not be assessed with these data.” 

Since parental SES has unimportant di- 
rect effects among college graduates, it is 
possible to present the reminder of this 
analysis in one diagram. Figure 1 shows a 
path analysis giving the results of four 
separate multiple regressions for four de- 
pendent variables—grade point average in 
college, senior prestige expectations, num- 
ber of years enrolled in graduate school, 
and “ultimate” prestige expectations (held 
three years after graduation). Each of the 
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The analysis starts by looking at the re- 
lation between grades and ability, selectiv- 
ity, and freshman expectations. The double- 
headed arrows (see Fig. 1) linking the last 
three variables show the zero-order correla- 
tions between the three and indicate that 
they are not temporally ordered in this mod- 
el. Grade point average (GPA) is treated as 
dependent because of work done on this 
sample by James A. Davis, indicating that 
the low correlation between selectivity and 
grades (.02) meant that bright students 
graduating from good schools would re- 


TABLE 4 


PATH COEFFICIENTS FOR ANALYSIS OF GRADES, ENROLMENT, 
SENIOR, AND ULTIMATE PRESTIGE EXPECTATIONS 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Number of years enrolled...) 2 0c. 044 a echeeessees cess liete ves ncass 


Grade 
Point 
Average 
AML ocuvewasegecea ness 359 
School selectivity.......... — .096 
Freshman prestige......... .057 
Grade point average .......)............ 
Senior prestig cerrarse |ca des en ne ase SEEE IST eee 
TR EEEE E te s357 
TR tes E EE .127 


four dependent variables is treated as de- 
pendent on all variables to its left. Not all 
path coefficients are shown in the diagram, 
but all are reported in Table 4. 


* The actual role of college entrance and gradu- 
ation in occupational achievement exceeds the 
scope of a study of college graduates. Many of 
the variables one would like to investigate would 
require a different longitudinal design—one that 
followed the occupational choices of high school 
students or at least one that could take the col- 
lege dropout into account. But even with these 
data, it is possible to discuss an effect-of delayed 
college graduation as measured by the person’s 
age when he was a senior. The simple correlation 
between age and senior prestige expectations is 
—.15, and between age and ultimate expectations, 
—.13. The direct effect of age on ultimate expecta- 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Prestige 
Senior Number Three 
Prestige of Years Years 
Enrolled after 
Graduation 
.027 .057 .093 
.093 .050 — 003 
440 .103 032 
. 197 .186 .020 
.335 .391 
.285 
536 912 .633 
. 288 . 262 .401 


ceive poorer grades than those graduating 
from mediocre schools. The path coefficient 
of —.1 indicates the rather limited extent 
to which this is true.t® The path of .36 be- 


tions is negligible. There are two major indirect 
effects, one related to the association between 
senior expectations and age, and the other to a 
tendency for older graduates to avoid advanced 
education. 


1 The statistical significance of this result is 
somewhat hard to evaluate. Because of the cru- 
cial role of ability in this interpretation, its N has 
been used as the basis for computing the standard 
error of this 8 weight. Under these circumstances, 
the ratio of coefficient to error is 2.4:1, an equiv- 
ocal result in light of the sample’s clustering and 
multistage character. 
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tween ability and GPA simply reports the 
expectable finding that bright people get 
better grades. The impact of freshman pres- 
tige is slight, about half of the small orig- 
inal relation between freshman expecta- 
tions and GPA being attributable to selec- 
tivity or ability. 

The two major variables influencing sen- 
ior expectations are freshman expectations, 
with a direct path of .44, and GPA, with 
a direct path of .20. The first represents 
simple persistence. Seniors were likely to 
expect careers of about the same prestige 
as those they had expected when they were 
freshmen, but the zero-order correlation of 
48 does not preclude a fair amount of 
change during college. The difference of .04 
between the correlation and the direct path 
indicates that little of the persistence effect 
can be explained by ability or academic 
performance. College is a time of consider- 
able exploration with regard to one’s occu- 
pational interests, and this dimension of 
occupational choice is not well tapped in 
this analysis. 

The relations between academic perform- 
ance and prestige are somewhat more in- 
teresting. College grades make the most 
important direct contribution (.2), and only 
a quarter of their impact [(.262 — .197)/ 
.262] is spuriously brought about by the 
three antecedent variables. (A variable’s 
direct effects are given by its path coeffi- 
cient and its indirect effects by the differ- 
ence between its zero-order correlation with 
the dependent variable and the path coeffi- 
cient.) Very little of the effect of.ability is 
direct (.03); one of two important indirect 
paths leads from ability to grades to senior 
expectations, making a contribution of .07 
(.359 * 197). In other words, about a third 
of the effect of ability (.07/.22) comes 
about because bright people get better 
grades, and these lead them to aspire to 
higher careers. Nearly half of the impact of 
ability comes about because brighter men 
chose more intellectually demanding careers 
as freshmen. Even though Figure 1 treats 
the three initial variables equally, these 
two indirect paths should be interpreted, 
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not as indicating a spuriously high ability 
effect, but instead as specifying by what 
mechanism the ability effect is felt. 

The coefficient of .09 for selectivity is 
probably significant, since it is nearly the 
same as the value (.1) found in an analysis 
that omitted ability and could then rely 
totally on the study’s rather substantial NW. 
If so, graduating from a better school shows 
a slight tendency to be associated with 
higher prestige aspirations, despite the 
grading disadvantage suffered by men in 
the best colleges. 

Nonetheless, is is clear that academic 
performance is the chief intellectual influ- 
ence on senior prestige expectations. In 
part, this may reflect the operation of a 
motivational factor that brings about a 
more or less diligent application of one’s 
ability; in part, it may represent the opera- 
tion of grades as the kind of feedback de- 
vice postulated by Davis.1® That is, one’s 
self-conception,as an intelligent person may 
be enhanced by good grades and eroded by 
bad ones. In any case, the fact that stu- 
dents react to their grades by altering their 
prestige expectations shows that American 
higher education tends to operate as a kind 
of universalistic screening system, raising 
the occupational aspirations of the better 
performers and lowering the aspirations of 
the poorer performers, when aspirations 
change at all. 

That the decision to go on to graduate 
school is influenced by most of the variables 
already treated here has been demonstrated 
by earlier reports of this study.2° Career 
preparation and academic performance are 
among the strongest predictors of plans for 
graduate study and of actual enrolment. Of 
the other two important variables, sex is 
controlled by elimination, and religion is ig- 
nored. (Jews are more likely to go to grad- 
uate school than Gentiles.) The present 


James A. Davis, “The Campus as a Frog 
Pond: An Application of the Theory of Relative 
Deprivation to Career Decisions of College Men,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXXII (July, 
1966), 17-31. 


” Davis, Great Aspirations. 
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analysis gives a somewhat more detailed ac- 
count of the precise role played by career 
preparation and academic performance. For 
men, at least, the major direct determinants 
of enrolment are senior prestige expecta- 
tions, college grades, and freshman prestige 
expectations. Most of the effects of senior 
prestige expectations (.335/.455, 74 per 
cent) are direct; they are not spuriously 
produced by the antecedents of senior pres- 
tige. The men whose senior careers most 
demand advanced education are most likely 
to undertake it. In comparison, the direct 
effect of grades, though marked, is quite a 
bit weaker. More surprising, perhaps, is 
the small but significant direct path from 
freshman expectations. There seems to be a 
slight tendency for freshmen who expected 
prestigious careers to undertake advanced 
training with lowered career expectations 
or for those with initially low expectations 
to eschew further education even though 
their new careers might warrant it. The low 
coefficients for ability and selectivity re- 
mind us that their effects are indirect by 
the time of college graduation. 


This is probably the most relevant point 


at which to discuss Davis’ hypothesis re- 
garding the disadvantages of high-quality 
schools’ grading procedures for the abler 
students. The appropriate test of his hy- 
pothesis is the following: If able students 
in better colleges are deterred by low 
grades, the paths linking graduate school 
attendance—for example, with grades and 
ability—should be of at least moderate size. 
The measure of this effect is the product 
of the paths linking enrolment to grades 
and grades to ability, in a diagram omitting 
senior prestige expectations. The value of 
this compound path is — .02; the relation- 
ship is in the right direction but hardly 
sizable. Davis was backing a bad horse 
here. The product of two decimal numbers 
will be quite small unless both are rather 
large. Neither path is particularly large in 
this case. 

The last part of the diagram, which deals 
with “ultimate” expectations, omits all di- 
rect paths with values less than .05. The 
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major determinants of “ultimate” expecta- 
tions are senior expectations and graduate 
enrolment. 

Interpretation of these two coefficients is 
quite straightforward. The .39 for the sen- 
ior-to-“ultimate” expectations path means 
of the remainder a spurious function of the 
senior effect is direct, with the other three- 
tenths coming about mostly because men 
undertook advanced training appropriate to 
their senior career plans. Nearly three-fifths 
of enrolment’s effects are direct, with most 
of the remainder a spurious function of the 
connection between senior expectations and 
enrolment. Since the major determinants of 
“ultimate” prestige expectations are senior 
expectations and graduate enrolment, one 
accounts for most of the indirect effects of 
the other. Since the senior expectations pre- 
cede graduate enrolment, the latter par- 
tially interprets the effects of the former, 
whereas the former makes spurious part of 
the latter’s effects. Briefly, one could say 
that men with high career expectations low- 
ered them if they were unable to take addi- 
tional training, and men with lower aspira- 
tions raised them on exposure to graduate 
school. (An example of the latter would be 
a scientist originally planning to work for 
industry but deciding in graduate school to 
become a college professor.) 

The ability effect approaches statistical 
significance, with a ratio of coefficient to 
error of 2.4:1, but the nature of the sample 
precludes a definite determination. If these 
findings were in complete agreement with 
those on actual prestige achievement, we 
would expect the impact of ability to be 
negligible. Taken at face value, it is hardly 
a major direct determinant of “ultimate” 
prestige expectations. . 

Figure 1 is important partly for the nega- 
tive results it contains—the small size of 
direct paths from “very early” variables, 
and the negligible direct effect of school 
quality. In fact, the college quality findings 
are of considerable interest. It seems natu- 
ral to assume that graduates of better col- 
leges would expect, and get, better jobs. 
But occupational prestige may not be an 
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appropriate measure of how “good” a job 
is. As students of the professions know, pro- 
fessions are internally differentiated along 
a dimension that could be called “intraoc- 
cupational prestige.” In medicine, a special- 
ty practice and an affiliation with a re- 
spected hospital receive much higher pres- 
tige than general practice or less prestigious 
hospital affiliations. A similar case could be 
made regarding law or academia. The allo- 
cation of personnel in the major professions 
can be partly described by a flow from the 
better colleges to the better graduate or 
professional schools and from there to jobs 
with high intraoccupational prestige.21 Data 
from this study document the first step 
and show that graduation from a good col- 


“Erwin O. Smigel, “The Impact of Recruit- 
ment on the Organization of the Large Law Firm,” 
American Sociological Review, XXV (February, 
1960), 55-66; Seymour Warkov and Joseph 
Zelan, Lawyers in the Making (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1965), pp. 53-64; Oswald Hall, 
“The Informal Organization of Medical Practice 
in an American City” (unpublished Ph. D. dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1944); David N. 
Solomon, “Career Contingencies of Chicago Phy- 
sicians” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1952); Theodore Caplow and 
Reece J. McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New 
York: Basic Books, 1958); Bernard Berelson, 
Graduate Education in the United States (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960); Lowell L. 
Hargens and Warren O. Hagstrom, “Sponsored 
and Contest Mobility of American Academic Sci- 
entists,” Sociology of Education, XL (Winter, 
1967), 24-38. 
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lege is of great advantage in admission to 
a good graduate school, controlling for col- 
lege grades and ability. It is also true that 
parental SES is more strongly related to 
college and graduate-school quality than to 
prestige expectations, Parental character- 
istics may then have discernible effects on 
intraoccupational success, net of college 
graduation. Empirical support for such a 
hypothesis requires a different dependent 
variable than popular regard for occupa- 
tions viewed as units. 

In summary, intellectual and academic 
performance play an important though not 
dominant part in explaining changes in the 
occupational prestige expectations of college 
graduates. A major aspect of the process is 
persistence in career goals. The NORC 
data allow us to trace this persistence back 
to the freshman year in college. Presum- 
ably, it dates from an even earlier period 
in the life cycle. In any case, higher edu- 
cational institutions seem to channel occu- 
pational goals in the direction of a greater 
match between talent and aspiration. In 
other words, they operate to promote inter- 
generational occupational mobility, at least 
among the men they admit. 


NATIONAL PINION RESEARCH CENTER 


= Joe L. Spaeth, “The Allocation of College 
Graduates to Graduate and Professional Schools” 
(unpublished manuscript, NORC, December, 
1967). 


Social Class, Parental Encouragement, and Educational Aspirations’ 


William H. Sewell and Vimal P.. Shah 


ABSTRACT 


In this study of a randomly selected cohort of 10,318 Wisconsin high school seniors, cor- 
relational, path, and cross-tabular analyses show that socioeconomic status, intelligence, and 
parental encouragement all have substantial independent relationships to college plans of 
males as well as of females and that neither intelligence nor parental encouragement—indi- 
vidually or jointly—can completely account for social class differences in college plans. It 
substantiates, however, the claim made by other investigators using less rigorous methods 
and less representative samples that parental encouragement jis a powerful intervening vari- 
able between socioeconomic class background and intelligence of the child and his educa- 
tional aspirations. Parental encouragement appears to have its strongest effect on the college 
plans of males and females who score relatively high on intelligence and come from families 
occupying relatively high socioeconomic positions. Also, ability continues to accentuate the 
social class differences in aspirations of both males and females regardless of parental en- 


couragement. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a sociological truism, evidenced by a 
number of studies, that children of higher 
social class origins are more likely to aspire 
to high educational and occupational goals 
than are children of lower social class ori- 
gins.” This is true despite wide differences 


*Paper presented at the 62d annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Association, San Fran- 
cisco, August, 1967, The research reported in this 
paper was financed by a grant from the National 
Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service 
(M-6275). The writers acknowledge the services 
of the University of Wisconsin Computing Center 
and wish to thank Otis Dudley Duncan and Warren 
Hagstrom for their helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 


2 There is a vast literature in this regard. Refer- 
ences to these studies are given in: William H. 
Sewell, Archibald O. Haller, and Murray A. Straus, 
“Social Status and Educational and Occupational 
Aspiration,” American Sociological Review, XXII 
(February, 1957), 67-73; William H. Sewell, “Com- 
munity of Residence and College Plans,” American 
Sociological Review, XXIX (February, 1964), 24~ 
38; William H. Sewell and Alan M. Orenstein, 
“Community of Residence and Occupational 
Choice,” American Journal of Sociology, LXX 
(March, 1965), 551-63; William H. Sewell and 
Archibald O, Haller, “Educational and Occupation- 
al Perspectives of Farm and Rural Youth,” in Lee 


among the studies in the nature of their 
samples, the age level of their subjects, 
their measurement procedures, and the par- 
ticular cutting points used to categorize the 
variables? Even when other variables 


G. Burchinal (ed.), Rurel Youth in Crisis (US. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1965), pp. 149-69; William H. Sewell and J. 
Michael Armer, “Neighborhood Context and Col- 
lege Plans,” American Sociological Review, XXXI 
(April, 1966), 159-68; and William H. Sewell and 
Vimal P. Shah, “Socioeconomic Status, Intelligence, 
and the Attainment of Higher Education,” Soci- 
ology of Education, XL (Winter, 1967), 1-23. 


? Interesting evidence is provided by Haller and 
Miller, who attempted to test the hypothesis of 
a positive correlation between the level of occu- 
pational aspiration and social class status, race, 
parents’ willingness to contribute financial support 
to help the youth, and posteducational work expe- 
rience. They examined data from several published 
and unpublished studies. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed in twenty-three instances, and the authors 
were somewhat doubtful about the validity of all 
of the remaining instances classified by them as 
contrary to the hypothesis. Archibald O. Haller 
and Irwin W. Miller, The Occupational Aspiration 
Scale: Theory, Structure and Correlates (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1963), pp. 28~55. 
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known to be related to both social class 
origins and aspirations—such as sex, in- 
telligence, high school achievement, value 
orientations, and contextual variables such 
as neighborhood and community of resi- 
dence—have been controlled, social class 
origins have been found to have an inde- 
pendent influence on educational and oc- 
cupational aspirations. The question is 
often raised as to what it is about social 
class that accounts for this relationship and 
through what intervening variables this re- 
lationship may be further explained. In 
other words, the need is emphasized for 
specifying the variables by which the social 
class characteristics of individuals are 
translated into differences in aspiration and 
subsequently into achievement.* One fac- 
tor which has come in for considerable 
emphasis is the degree to which the child 
perceives his parents as encouraging or 
even pressuring him to have high educa- 
tional and occupational goals. 

Kahl first suggested the importance of 
parental encouragement in his study of the 
educational and occupational aspirations of 
“common-man” boys. After finding that 
intelligence and social class position ac- 
counted for the major variations in college 
aspirations of boys of common-man or 
working-class origins, he noted that the at- 
titude of the parents regarding the im- 
portance of occupational success for per- 
sonal happiness was the critical factor.® 


“For example, Peter Rossi, in “Social Factors in 
Academic Achievement,” in E. H. Halsey, Jean 
Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson (eds.), Education, 
Economy and Society (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 
1961), p. 269, in surveying the researches on social 
factors affecting the achievement of students in 
American elementary and high schools, observed 
that “it is characteristic of past researches on indi- 
vidual differences that they have not gone much 
beyond measuring the association between charac- 
teristics of individual students and their achieve- 
ment scores, to specify the processes by which these 
characteristics are translated into differences in 
achievement.” 


5 Kahl selected twenty-four subjects for his study 
from a larger sample of 3,971 boys in public high 
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Kahl’s findings, although based on a very 
small sample of twenty-four common-man 
boys, have led many social scientists to 
emphasize the importance of parental en- 
couragement and other social-psychological 
variables in explaining the relation of social 
stratification to aspirations. For example, 
in a critique of social structure and Ameri- 
can education, Gross observes the follow- 
ing: 

It is frequently assumed that because children 
come from backgrounds, similar on such cri- 
teria as education, occupation, and religion of 
parents that these children experience similar 
influences. However, as Kahl’s paper suggests, 
in a setting of highly similar social status di- 
mensions, quite disparate sociological and psy- 
chological influence, in this case parental pres- 
sure, may be operative on the child. This sug- 
gests that to type children simply on the basis 
of the characteristics of their socioeconomic 
environment or “social class” may provide an 
extremely inaccurate picture of the crucial in- 
fluences affecting them. Social class typing of 
children, in short, may obscure more than it 


may reveal regarding influences operative on 
children.® 


Bordua, in a study of 1,529 ninth 
through twelfth graders in two cities of 
Massachusetts, found that socioeconomic 
status was related positively to college plans 
at all school-year levels in both sexes and 
in Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish reli- 


schools in eight towns of the Boston metropolitan 
area. These twenty-four boys had intelligence scores 
in the top three deciles of their schools and there- 
fore were considered intelligent enough to succeed 
in college. While most upper-status boys aimed 
toward college as a matter of course, most lower- 
status boys tended to be uninterested in college. 
Consequently, working-class boys who aimed high 
were exceptions, and Kahl’s intensive study of this 
group was designed to discover the source of their 
higher aspirations (see Joseph A. Kahl, “Educa- 
tional and Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common- 
Man’ Boys,” Harvard Educational Review, XXIII 
(Summer, 1953}, 186-203. 


€ Neal Gross, “A Criticue of Social Class Struc- 
ture and American Education,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XXIII (Fall, 1953), 298-329. 
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gious affiliations.” Since parental stress on 
college was positively and linearly related 
to college plans when sex and school year 
were controlled, Bordua asked whether 
these relationships were due to differential 
stress on college by the parents of boys as 


opposed to girls, to high socioeconomic. 


status levels as opposed to low, and to Jews 
as opposed to Protestants and Catholics. 
He, therefore, controlled for parental stress 
on college and found that the effects of 
religious affiliation and socioeconomic status 
on college aspirations were reduced but not 
eliminated. Also, parental stress on college 
was related about equally to college plans 


whether or not socioeconomic status was 


controlled. However, Bordua’s findings 
should be viewed with certain reservations 
because he did not control for all variables 
simultaneously, and particularly because 
he did not control for intelligence which 
has been found consistently related to both 
socioeconomic status and college plans. 
Similar limitations of methodology and data 
arè characteristic also of Simpson’s study 
of 743 boys in white high schools in two 
southern cities, in which it was concluded 
that “parental advice is a much better 
predictor of high ambition than is the boy’s 
social class.”8 

In a study of 2,852 male sophomores in 
secondary schools in six middle-sized Penn- 
sylvania cities, Rehberg and Westby found 
that the father’s education and occupation 
influence educational expectancy both 
through parental encouragement and in- 
dependent of it. Further, they found that 
the larger the family the greater the re- 
duction not only in the frequency with 
which the parents encourage their children 
to continue their education beyond high 
school but also in the effectiveness of any 


*David J. Bordua, “Educational Aspirations 
and Parental Stress on College,” Social Forces, 
XXXVIII (March, 1960), 262-69. 


°? Richard L. Simpson, “Parental Influence, An- 
ticipatory Socialization, and Social Mobility,” 
American Sociological Review, XXVII (August, 
1962), 517-22. 
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given frequency -level of parental educa- 
tional encouragement.? Although family 
size was used as an additional control vari- 
able in their study, in the absence of data 
on intelligence Rehberg and Westby were 
unable. to partial out the influence of ability 
on either parental encouragement or edu- 
cational expectancy of the students. Fur- 
ther, they may have overstated the influ- 
ence of parental encouragement in their top 
social status category when they suggested 
that “parental encouragement comes to be- 
ing a necessary condition for the continua- 
tion of education beyond the high school 
level in all strata and not just in the lower 
classes,”’20 

A critical review of these and other stud- 
ies of the influence of parents’ attitudes on 
youths’ aspirations indicates not only major 
limitations of past studies but also the need 
for a clear formulation of a series of re- 
search questions. The purpose of this paper 
is to determine: (1) whether or not ob- 
served social class differences in the college 
plans of youth can be explained in terms of 
the differences in the level of perceived 
parental encouragement when intelligence 
is taken into account; (2) and if not, what 
additional influence parental encourage- 
ment has on college plans over and above 
the influence of social class and intelligence; 
(3) the direct. and indirect influences that 
social class, intelligence, and parental en- 
couragement have on college plans; (4) 
and, finally, whether or not there are any 
subpopulations of sex, intelligence, and 
parental encouragement in which social 
class differences in college plans might be 
eliminated. 


THE DATA 


The data for the present study come 
from a survey of graduating seniors in all 


° Richard A. Rehberg and David L. Westby, 
“Parental Encouragement, Occupation, Education 
and Family Size: Artifactual or Independent Deter- 
minants of Adolescent Educational Expectations?” 
Social Forces, XLV (March, 1967), 362-74. 


1 Ibid., p. 371. 
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public, private, and parochial schools in 
Wisconsin. Information was obtained 
from the respondents, school authorities, 
and a statewide testing program on a num- 
ber of matters, including the student’s edu- 
cational and occupational plans, the stu- 
dent’s percentile rank in measured intelli- 
gence, the socioeconomic status of his 
family, his rank in his high school class, 
his course of study, and the educational at- 
titudes of the student and his family. The 
analysis reported in this paper is based on 
10,318 seniors who constituted about a one- 
third random sample of all 1957 seniors in 
Wisconsin. 

The variable socioeconomic status (X1) 
of the student’s family is based on a 
weighted combination of father’s occupa- 
tion, father’s formal educational level, 
mother’s formal educational level, an esti- 
mate of the funds the family could provide 
if the student were to attend college, the 
degree of sacrifice this would entail for the 
family, and the approximate wealth and 
income status of the student’s family. The 
sample was divided into four roughly equal 
groups, labeled “High,” “Upper Middle,” 
“Lower Middle,” and “Low” in socioeco- 
nomic status.!? 


2 The over-all results of this survey are given 
in J. Kenneth Little, A Statewide Inquiry into De- 
cisions of Youth about Education beyond High 
School (Madison: School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, 1958). 


2 These six indicators of family socioeconomic 
status were factor analyzed using the principal- 
components method and were orthogonally rotated 
according to the verimax criterion. This produced 
a three-factor structure composed of a factor on 
which the three economic items were most heavily 
loaded, a factor on which the two educational items 
were most heavily loaded, and a factor on which 
the occupational item was most heavily loaded. 
The composite socioeconomic status index was de~- 
veloped by squaring the loadings of the principal 
items on each factor as weights, then multiplying 
Students’ scores on the items by the respective 
weights, and, finally, summing the weighted scores 
of the principal items on each factor. The three 
factors were combined into a composite socioeco- 
nomic status score after multiplying the scores of 
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The variable intelligence (X2) is based 
on scores on the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability, which is administered an- 
nually to all high school juniors in Wis- 
consin.!3 The categories used represent the 
division of the sample into approximately 
equal fourths in measured intelligence, ac- 
cording to established statewide norms, 
labeled “High,” “Upper Middle,” “Lower 
Middle,” and “Low” in intelligence. 

The variable paternal encouragement 
(X3) is based on the student’s response to 
four statements intended to record his per- 
ception of his parents’ attitude toward his 
college plans. The students were asked to 
check any one of the following four state- 
ments: (1) My parents want me to go to 
college; (2) My parents do not want me 
to go; (3) My parents do not care whether 
I go; and (4) My parents will not let me 
go. For the purposes of this study, the stu- 
dents responding to the first statement are 
considered to have perceived positive pa- 
rental encouragement to plan on college, 
while the students responding to the other 
three statements are considered not to have 
perceived positive parental encouragement 
to plan on college. The variable is dichoto- 
mized accordingly into high and low pa- 
rental encouragement categories. 

The variable college plans (X4) is based 
on a statement by the student that he def- 
initely plans to enrol in a degree-granting 
college or university (or one whose credits 
are acceptable for advanced standing by 
the University of Wisconsin). That these 
statements reflect realistic rather than 
vague hopes is supported by the fact that 
87.3 per cent of the boys and 86.7 per cent 
of the girls who had stated that they 


all students by certain constants which would pro- 
duce approximately equal variances for each status 
dimension. The resulting sum of the weighted scores 
was then multiplied by a constant to produce a 
theoretical range of scores between 0 and 99, 


"V, A. C. Henmon and M. J. Nelson, The 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942). 
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planned on college actually attended col- 
lege.*4 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURE 

The principal purpose of this paper is to 
examine the relationship between socio- 
economic status and college plans. The 
strategy followed is to partial out the influ- 
ence of intelligence and parental encour- 
agement prior to determining the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic status and 
college plans. Also, separate analysis is 
made for males and females because of 
known differences in their propensity to 
pursue higher education as well as likely 
differences in the influence of socioeco- 
nomic status, intelligence, and parental 
encouragement on their college plans. 
Various statistical techniques are used to 
achieve the purpose of this study. 

First, the gross relationships of socio- 
economic status, intelligence, and parental 
encouragement to college plans and to one 
another are determined from their zero- 
order correlation coefficients. Second, the 
relationship of socioeconomic status to col- 
lege plans, controlling for intelligence and 
parental encouragement, is determined by 
means of first- and second-order partial cor- 
relation coefficients. Third, the additional 
contribution of parental encouragement in 
predicting college plans, over and above 
the contribution of socioeconomic status 
and intelligence, is determined by means of 


stepwise multiple correlation coefficients. - 


Fourth, the relative direct and indirect ef- 
fects of socioeconomic status, intelligence, 
and parental encouragement on college 
plans are determined by using the method 
of path analysis.t° And fifth, a multivariate 
cross-tabular analysis of the data is made 
to demarcate the differential influence of 


“A follow-up survey was conducted by means 
of mailed questionnaires and telephone interviews, 
and responses were obtained from 9,007, or 87.2 
per cent, of the students in the original one-third 
sample. For further information on the follow-up, 
see Sewell and Shah, op. cit. (see n. 2 above); pp. 
6-7. . 
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socioeconomic status on the college plans 
of various subgroups which differ by sex, 
intelligence, and degree of parental en- 
couragement, The statistical significance of 
the relationships examined throughout the 
analysis is determined by appropriate tests 
using the .05 probability level. 


RESULTS 


The gross relationships of socioeconomic 
status, intelligence, and parental encourage- 
ment to college plans can be examined from 
the zero-order correlations given in the in- 
tercorrelation matrix of Table 1. The zero- 
order correlation coefficients of sociceco- 
nomic status, intelligence, and parental en- 
couragement with college plans are all 
positive and statistically significant for 
males as well as for females. For males, 
socioeconomic status and intelligence each 
explains about 18 per cent of the variance 
in college plans. For females, socioeconomic 
status explains 22.9 per cent of the variance 
in college plans while intelligence explains 
only 12.6 per cent. Parental encouragement 
explains about one-fourth of the variance in 
the college plans of boys and about one- 
third of the variance in the college plans 
of girls. Thus, the zero-order correlation 
coefficients indicate that the relationship of 
parental encouragement to college plans is 
stronger than that of either socioeconomic 
status or intelligence to college plans and 
that the relationship of parental encourage- 
ment to college plans is stronger for females 
than for males. Socioeconomic status and 
intelligence have an equally strong relation- 
ship to the college plans of males, but socio- 


* Path analysis provides a convenient and effi- 
cient method for determining the direct and in- 
direct effects of each of the independent variables 
in a causal chain composed of standardized vari- 
ables in a closed system. These effects are expressed 
in path coefficients which are the 8 weights of all 
of the preceding independent variables on the suc- 
cessive dependent variables in the system. For a 
brief summary of the method of path analysis, 
see Otis Dudley Duncan, “Path Analysis: Socio- 
logical Examples,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXXII (July, 1966), 1-16. 
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economic status has a considerably stronger 
relationship to the college plans of females 
than does intelligence. 

The stronger relationships of socioeco- 
nomic status and parental encouragement 
to the college plans of females than to those 
of males seem to reflect the differential pat- 
tern of role expectations from adult males 
and females in our society. College educa- 
tion is considered as desirable and increas- 
ingly necessary for fulfilling male occupa- 
tional roles, but for females the situation is 
doubtless complicated by marital roles and 
economic considerations. Presumably, there- 
fore, the family resources exert stronger 
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perceived parental encouragement for males 
and about one-fifth of the variance in per- 
ceived parental encouragement for females. 
But, intelligence explains about one-eighth 
of the variance in perceived parental en- 
couragement for males and only about one- 
twelfth of the variance for females. Thus, 
as in the case of college plans, socioeco- 
nomic status is more strongly related to 
perceived parental encouragement for fe- 
males than for males, but intelligence is 
more strongly related to perceived parental 
encouragement for males than for females. 

An examination of the intercorrelation 
between socioeconomic status, intelligence, 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATION MATRIX 


Variable 


Males: 


X; (socioeconomic status)........... 
Xə (measured intelligence).......... 
X; (perceived parental encouragement) 
X, (college plans).............0000 


Females: 


X, (socioeconomic status)........... 
Xə (measured intelligence).......... 
X; (perceived parental encouragement) 
Xa (college plans)...............2.. 


influence on the college plans of females 
than on those of males, while ability exerts 
stronger influence on the college plans of 
males than on those of females. 

Although the examination of various fac- 
tors determining different levels of parental 
encouragement is outside the scope of this 
paper, the socioeconomic status of the fam- 
ily and the ability level of the children seem 
to be two of the most pertinent factors. 
Consequently, the relationship of parental 
encouragement to socioeconomic status and 
intelligence is examined. 

Judging from the zero-order correlation 
coefficients, for both males and females so- 
cioeconomic status indicates a stronger rela- 
tionship with parental encouragement than 
does intelligence. Socioeconomic status ex- 
plains about one-sixth of the variance in 


and parental encouragement indicates that 
these variables are related not only to col- 
lege plans but also to each other and that 
their relationships are different for males 
and females. Consequently, intelligence and 
parental encouragement should be con- 
trolled while the relationship of socioeco- 
nomic status to college plans is examined. 

From the first-order partial correlation 
coefficients of socioeconomic status to col- 
lege plans (Table 2), it is clear that when 
either intelligence or parental encourage- 
ment is controlled, the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and college plans of 
both males and females is reduced but not 
eliminated. When controlled for intelli- 
gence, socioeconomic status explains 12.0 
per cent of the variance in the college plans 
of males, but it explains 17.0 per cent of the 
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variance in the college plans of females. 
Similarly, when controlled for parental en- 
couragement, socioeconomic status explains 
8.0 per cent of the variance in the college 
plans of males, but it explains 9.4 per cent 
of the variance in the college plans of fe- 
males. It should be noted that controlling 
for parental encouragement makes a greater 
reduction in the relationship of socioeco- 
nomic status to college plans than the re- 
duction made in the relationship when intel- 
ligence is controlled. In either case, how- 
ever, the relationship continues to be sub- 
stantial and statistically significant. Also, 
the stronger relationship of socioeconomic 
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The zero-order and partial correlation 
coefficients indicate that there is a positive 
and statistically significant relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and the college 
plans of both males and females, with or 
without controls for intelligence and paren- 
tal encouragement, which are themselves 
related to each other and to both socioeco- 
nomic status and college plans. The analy- 
sis thus far demonstrates the independent 
relationship of socioeconomic status to col- 
lege plans. The strength of parental en- 
couragement for predicting college plans 
over and above the strength of socioeco- 
nomic status and intelligence will be de- 


TABLE 2 


FIRST-ORDER AND SECOND-ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS WITH COLLEGE PLANS, SEPARATELY FOR MALES AND FEMALES 





MALES FEMALES 
2 DEPENDENT ; 
INDEPENDENT VARANE VARIABLE COSTROL VARIABEEIE) P Variance f Variance 
Partial . Partial , 
k Explained $ Explained 
(%) (%) 

Socioeconomic status..... College plans | Intelligence .346 | 12.0 412 17.0 
Socioeconomic status..... College plans | Perceived parental 

encouragement 283 8.0 307 9.4 
Socioeconomic status..... College plans | Intelligence and 


perceived paren- 
talencouragement| .240 5.8 . 268 7.2 


status to the college plans of females than 
to those of males is evident when either 
intelligence or parental encouragement is 
controlled. 

When intelligence and parental encour- 
agement are both controlled in the second- 
order partial correlation coefficients (Ta- 
ble 2), the relationship of socioeconomic 
status to college plans is further reduced, 
but socioeconomic status still explains 5.8 
per cent of the variance in the college plans 
of males and 7.2 per cent of the variance 
in the college plans of females, Thus, even 
after partialing out the effects of intelli- 
gence and parental encouragement, the re- 
lationship of socioeconomic status to college 
plans continues to be substantial and sta- 
tistically significant. 


termined by examining the multiple correla- 
tion coefficients. 

The multiple. correlation coefficient of 
socioeconomic status and intelligence to col- 
lege plans is the same for both males and 
females (R = .524—Table 3); together 
they explain a little over one-fourth of the 
variance in college plans. This suggests that 
although socioeconomic status has a strong- 
er relationship to the college plans of girls 
than of boys, and although intelligence has 
a stronger relationship to the college plans 
of boys than of girls, their combined 
strength is the same for both sexes. 

From Table 3, in addition to the variance 
explained by socioeconomic status, intelli- 
gence explains 9.3 (27.5 — 18.2) per cent 
of the variance in the college plans of males 
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and 4.6 (27.5 —22.9) per cent of the vari- 
ance in the college plans of females, but 
parental encouragement explains 14.0 (32.2 
— 18.2) per cent of the variance in the col- 
lege plans of males and 15.5 (38.4 — 22.9) 
per cent of the variance in the college plans 
of females over and above that explained by 
socioeconomic status. Thus, both intelli- 
gence and parental encouragement add sub- 
stantially to the variance explained by so- 
cioeconomic status, but the additional vari- 
ance explained by parental encouragement 
is greater than the additional variance ex- 
plained by intelligence. It should also be 
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over and above that explained by socioeco- 
nomic status and intelligence. 

In summarizing the correlational analy- 
sis, it is evident that social class differences 
in the college plans of Wisconsin high 
school seniors are not completely accounted 
for either by the level of students’ intelli- 
gence or by perceived parental encourage- 
ment, or both. Also, the relationship of pa- 
rental encouragement to college plans is not 
simply an additive combination of the re- 
lationships of socioeconomic status and in- 
telligence to parental encouragement. Its 
added independent contribution to the ex- 


TABLE 3 


STEPWISE MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, MEASURED 
INTELLIGENCE, AND PERCEIVED PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT WITH COLLEGE 
PLANS, SEPARATELY FOR MALES AND FEMALES 





MALES FEMALES 
DEPENDENT 
INDEPENDANT VARIABLE(S} VARIABLE Variance Variance 
r/R Explained r/R Explained 
(%) (%) 
Socioeconomic status. ....... sesse College plans 426 18.2 .478 22.9 
Socioeconomic status and measured in- 
Pehigenceis ces. cc eaiccn she sh panai College plans 524 27.5 524 245 
Socioeconomic status and perceived 
parental encouragement.......... College plans 567 32.2 .620 38.4 
Socioeconomic status, measured intel- 
ligence, and perceived parental en- 
College plans 607 36.8 638 40.7 


couragement. isis sae wee ve petals 


noted that the additional variance explained 
by parental encouragement is almost equal 
for males and females. Finally, socioeco- 
nomic status, intelligence, and parental en- 
couragement together explain 36.8 per cent 
of the variance in college plans for males 
and 40.7 per cent of the variance for fe- 
males. Parental encouragement explains 9.3 
(36.8 — 27.5) per cent of the variance in 
the college plans of males and 13.2 (40.7 — 
27.5) per cent of the variance for females 
over and above that explained by both so- 
cloeconomic status and intelligence. In 
short, parental encouragement adds very 
substantially to the explained variance in 
the college plans of both males and females 


plained variance in the college plans of 
males as well as females is substantial. This 
demonstrates the usefulness of parental en- 
couragement as an explanatory variable 
without undermining the importance of so- 
cloeconomic status and intelligence as ex- 
planatory variables. It is possible to deter- 
mine and compare the direct and indirect 
effects of these variables on college plans 
by following the method of path analysis. 
It is assumed in the path diagrams shown 
in Figure 1 that parental encouragement is 
determined by socioeconomic status and 
Intelligence and that all three in turn de- 
termine college plans. The relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and intelligence 
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is not analyzed, and, consequently, no as- 
sumption is made regarding the causal link 
between them. The Rg and R4 indicate the 
residual factors determining parental en- 
couragement and college plans, respectively. 
Although the path analysis generally cor- 
roborates the findings of the correlational 
analysis, several observations should be 
made from the path coefficients indicated 
in this figure. 

First, neither parental encouragement 
nor college plans are completely accounted 
for by the variables explicitly included in 
this study. The magnitude of the effect of 
the residual factors on these variables is 
very large. Substantial proportions of the 
variance in parental encouragement (78.6 
per cent for boys and 78.0 per cent for 
girls) cannot be accounted for by socioeco- 
nomic status and intelligence. Similar pro- 
portions of the variance in the college plans 
of males and females are not accounted for 
by socioeconomic status, intelligence, and 
parental encouragement—63.2 per cent and 
59.3 per cent, respectively. These large re- 
siduals indicate the need for bringing ad- 
ditional variables into the system. 

Second, for both boys and girls the con- 
tribution of socioeconomic status to paren- 
tal encouragement is greater than that of 
intelligence. But, while the effect of socio- 
economic status on parental encouragement 
is greater for girls than for boys, the effect 
of intelligence on parental encouragement 
is greater for boys than for girls. 

Third, the direct effect of parental en- 
couragement on the college plans of boys 
as well as girls is greater than that of either 
socioeconomic status or intelligence. It 
should be noted in this connection that 
both socioeconomic status and intelligence 
also exert some indirect effect on college 
plans through their effect on parental en- 
couragement, The direct effects of socioeco- 
nomic status and intelligence on the college 
plans of boys are almost equal, but the di- 
rect effect of socioeconomic status on the 
college plans of girls is much greater than 
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the direct effect of intelligence on their col- 
lege plans. 

Finally, for boys as well as girls, while 
the direct effects of intelligence on parental 
encouragement and on college plans are 
almost equal, the direct effect of socioeco- 
nomic status on parental encouragement is 
much greater than its direct effect on col- 
lege plans. 

In summary, the correlational and the 
path analyses indicate very clearly that 
while there is some common component in 
socioeconomic status, intelligence, and pa- 
rental encouragement which accounts for 
their relationship to college plans, all three 
variables have substantial independent re- 
lationships of their own to college plans. 
With particular reference to the major pur- 
pose of this study, neither intelligence nor 
parental encouragement, individually or 
jointly, can completely account for the so- 
cial class differences in the college plans 
of either males or females. This conclusion 
leads to the examination of a final question 
in this paper, namely, whether or not there 
are specific subpopulations of sex, intelli- 
gence, and parental encouragement in 
which social class differences in college 
plans are eliminated. 

The multivariate cross-tabular data pre- 
sented in Table 4 give the percentages of 
males and females planning on college, by 
socioeconomic status, intelligence, and pa- 
rental encouragement. The separate rela- 
tionships of socioeconomic status, intelli- 
ence, and parental encouragement to 
college plans can be examined from the 
marginals in this table. Each of these rela- 
tionships is positive, monotonic, and sta- 
tistically significant. The relationship of 
socioeconomic status to college plans, con- 
trolling only for intelligence, can be exam- 
ined from the columns marked “Total” un- 
der the four intelligence categories. The 
control for intelligence reduces but does 
not eliminate the social class differences in 
the college plans of males and females in 
each category of intelligence. Similarly, 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS WHO PLANNED ON COLLEGE, BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, MEASURED 
INTELLIGENCE, AND PERCEIVED PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT, 
SEPARATELY FOR MALES AND FEMALES 


PERCEIVED PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
































SOCIORCONOMIG Males Females 
STATUS 
% N W% N % N % N % N % N 
Low Intelligence 
Low* High* Total* Low* High Total* 
LOW sreinge oa 1.1 | 353 | 16.8 771 4.0; 430) 141.1] 459 | 17.0 53 2.7 | 512 
Lower middle...}| 0.8 | 234 | 24.3 | 111 | 8.4] 345] 3.7 | 296 | 32.2 90 | 10.4 | 386 
Upper middle...| 4.6 174 | 34.1 138 | 17.6 | 312 | 4.1 170 | 33.3 108 | 15.5 278 
| C72 ee 7.6 52 | 40.6 96 | 29.0 148 | 10.7 56 | 38.3 94 | 28.0 150 
Totalicécsces 2.2} 813 | 29.8 | 422 | 11.7 11,235 | 3.0 | 981 | 31.8 | 345 | 10.5 | 1,326 
Lower Middle Intelligence 
Low High* Total* Low* High* Total* 
LOW EE 4,2 216 | 31.4 105 | 13.0 321 1.6 317 | 23.0 61 50 378 
Lower middle...| 3.4 | 208 | 40.3 159 | 19.4 | 367 E 255 | 34.8 135 | 16.9 | 390 
Upper middle...| 4.8 126 | 40.2 184 | 25.8 | 310) 6.3 | 206 | 45.4 165 | 23.7 | 371 
THON odie ee 9.6 52 | 57.8 | 213 | 48.3 |) 265] 6.6 75 | 59.1 186 | 44.0 | 261 
Total.. ..icas 4.4 | 602 | 44.5; 661 | 25.4 | 1,263 | 4.9 | 853 | 45.0 | 547 | 20.6 | 1,400 
Upper Middle Intelligence 
Low High* Total* Low* High* Total* 
TOW aacuaeiecs 8.7 138 | 41.3 92 | 21.7 230 | 3.6 | 224 | 36.4 55 | 10.0 279 
Lower middle...| 9.4 127 | 50.2 185 | 33.6 | 312 | 6.8 176 | 42.2 147 | 22.9 | 323 
Upper middle...) 15.6 109 | 59.6 | 248 | 46.2: 3571 6.41 186 | 47.6 191 | 27.3 | 377 
PUG OPER 18.0 50 | 77.5 289 | 68.7 | 339 | 21.6 60 | 74.0 | 311 | 65.57 371 
A Ke) 2.) Sere 11.8 | 424 | 61.8} 814 | 44.7 |1,238 | 7.0 | 646 | 57.2 704 | 33.2 | 1,350 
High Intelligence 
Low High* Total* Low High* Total* 
Low. ......ann. 13.0 77 | 53.2 92 | 34.9 169 | 11.9 109 | 53.8 52 | 25.4 161 
Lower middle. ..| 17.7 96 | 66.8 | 178 | 49.6 | 274 | 11.7 | 128 | 59.0 | 122 | 34.8 | 250 
ei aaa middle...) 12.5 48 | 73.0) 271 | 64.0} 319 | 19.8) 101 | 64.8 | 219 | 50.6) 320 
High.. PR le 25 | 88.4 | 468 | 85.6 | 493 | 21.0 62 | 78.6 | 458 | 71.7 | 520 
Total........ 16.6 | 246 | 77.3 | 1,009 | 65.4 | 1,255 | 15.2 | 400 | 70.7 |} 851 | 53.0 | 1,251 
Total 
Low* High* Total* Low* High* Total® 
Low. sect. eck. 4.4 784 | 36.3 366 | 14.6 |1,150 2.8 | 1,109 | 32.1 221 Tet 1,330 
Lower middle...! 5.7 665 | 47.9 633 | 26.3 | 1,298 6.6 855 | 42.5 494 | 19.8 |} 1,349 
Upper middle...} 8.1 457 | 55.5 |} 841 | 38.8 j 1,298 7.8 663 | 50.4 |} 683 | 29.4 | 1,346 
jc Ot) nee 14.5 179 | 75.0 | 1,066 | 66.4 [1,245 ; 14.6 | 253 | 70.2 | 1,049 | 59,4 | 1,302 
Total........ 6.5 | 2,085 | 58.6 | 2,906 | 36.9 |4,991 | 6.2 | 2,880 | 55.6 | 2,447 | 28.9 | 5,327 


* The x? for each column designated is significant beyond the .05 level. 
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from the bottom part of Table 4, the rela- 
tionship of socioeconomic status to college 
plans continues to be positive, monotonic, 
and statistically significant when only pa- 
rental encouragement is controlled. How- 
ever, since the purpose of this multivariate 
cross-tabular analysis is to specify the sub- 
groups in which the influence of social class 
on college plans is either markedly pro- 
nounced or markedly reduced, only the col- 
umns showing a simultaneous cross-tabu- 
lation of socioeconomic status, intelligence, 
and parental encouragement will be dis- 
cussed here. Several observations can be 
made from these data. 

First, the dictum—that the higher the 
level of socioeconomic status the higher 
the level of educational aspirations—is gen- 
erally true, even after sex, intelligence, and 
parental encouragement are controlled. Ex- 
cept for some slight reversals in the two 
middle categories of socioeconomic status, 
the relationship between socioeconomic sta- 
tus and college plans is generally positive 
and monotonic. While only about 1 per 
cent of males and females with low intelli- 
gence and low parental encouragement from 
the low socioeconomic status category 
planned on college, 88.4 per cent of the 
males and 78.6 per cent of the females with 
high intelligence and high parental encour- 
agement from the high socioeconomic status 
category planned on college. The propor- 
tions planning on college in the remaining 
socioeconomic status categories, by intel- 
ligence and parental encouragement, fall 
within this range. However, the difference 
in the percentage of students planning on 
college from the bottom and the top socio- 
economic status categories of these sub- 
groups varies over a wide range—from a 
minimum of 5 per cent to over 35 per cent. 

Second, the socioeconomic status differ- 
ences in the college plans of the seniors are 
almost four times as great for those who 
perceived parental encouragement as for 
those who did not. Further, these differ- 
ences are generally greater for those who 
are in the two upper categories of intelli- 
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gence than for those in the two lower catego- 
ries of intelligence. Thus, differences in the 
levels of both intelligence and parental en- 
couragement seem to increase the socioeco- 
nomic status differences in the college plans 
of youth. In other words, the socioeconomic 
status differences in college plans of youth 
are greater among the most able and the 
most encouraged than among the least able 
and the least encouraged. 

Third, in most categories of socioeco- 
nomic status, intelligence, and parental en- 
couragement, the proportion of students 
planning on college is greater for males 
than for females. This indicates the impor- 
tant influence of sex-role expectations on 
the college plans of youth. However, sex- 
role expectations seem to bear more heavily 
on those who are high in intelligence than 
on those who are low in intelligence. The 
greater proportions of females than of males 
planning on college in some of the sub- 
groups within the two lower categories of 
intelligence support this conclusion. 

Fourth, the socioeconomic status differ- 
ences in college plans of the seniors in both 
categories of parental encouragement are 
greater among those who are most intelli- 
gent than among those who are least intelli- 
gent. On the one hand, among those who did 
not perceive parental encouragement and 
who are least able, only about 1 per cent of 
males and females from the low socioeco- 
nomic status category planned on college 
as against 7.6 per cent of males and 10.7 
per cent of females from the high socioeco- 
nomic status category. On the other hand, 
among those who did not perceive parental 
encouragement but who are most able, 13.0 
per cent of males and 11.9 per cent of fe- 
males from the low socioeconomic status 
category planned on college as against 32.0 
per cent of males and 21.0 per cent of fe- 
males from the high socioeconomic status 
category. Similarly, among those who per- 
ceived parental encouragement and who are 
least able, about 17 per cent of both males 
and females from the low socioeconomic 
status category planned on college as 
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against 40.6 per cent of males and 38.3 per 
cent of females from the high socioeconomic 
status category. Among those who perceived 
parental encouragement and who are most 
able, about 53 per cent of males and fe- 
males from the low socioeconomic status 
category planned on college as against 88.4 
per cent of males and 78.6 per cent of fe- 
males from the high socioeconomic status 
category. Thus, ability continues to accen- 
tuate the social class differences in aspira- 
tions of both males and females, regardless 
of whether or not they perceive parental 
encouragement to plan on college. 

Finally, in each category of socioeconom- 
ic status and intelligence, the proportion of 
males and females planning on college is 
greater among those who perceived parental 
encouragement than among those who did 
not. In particular, in all categories of intelli- 
gence, the proportion of males and females 
planning on college is greater among the 
low socioeconomic status seniors who per- 
ceived parental encouragement than among 
the high socioeconomic status seniors who 
did not perceive parental encouragement. 
Consequently, parental encouragement 
seems to be a powerful factor in encourag- 
ing seniors who are low in socioeconomic 
status but high in ability to plan on college. 
In general, however, parental encourage- 
ment appears to have its strongest effect on 
the college plans of males and females who 
score relatively high on intelligence and 
come from families occupying relatively 
high socioeconomic positions. 

In addition to providing the reader with 
an opportunity to see the effects of the sev- 
eral variables on college plans in familiar 
percentage terms, the multiple cross-tabular 
analysis tends mainly to emphasize and re- 
inforce what was already known from the 
correlation analysis; namely, that (1) there 
are large differences between the socioeco- 
nomic status categories in college plans; 
(2) even though these differences are re- 
duced when sex, intelligence, and parental 
encouragement are controlled, there are 
still large and important socioeconomic sta- 
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tus differences in college plans, especially 
in the top two intelligence groups where 
college plans are most relevant in any case; 
(3) where parental encouragement is low, 
relatively few students, regardless of their 
intelligence or socioeconomic status levels, 
plan on college (even highly intelligent stu- 
dents with high social class origins who are 
not encouraged by their parents are not 
likely to plan on college); (4) where pa- 
rental encouragement is high, the propor- 
tion of students planning on college is also 
high, even when socioeconomic status and 
intelligence levels are relatively low. Thus, 
it may be concluded that while social class 
differences cannot be entirely explained by 
differences in parental encouragement (or 
intelligence) among the various socioeco- 
nomic classes, parental encouragement 
makes an independent contribution to social 
class differences in college plans of both 
males and females; (5) the effects of sex- 
role expectations are such that girls’ educa- 
tional aspirations are generally lower than 
those of boys and are somewhat more sensi- 
tive to socioeconomic background than to 
ability or parental encouragement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The correlational, causal, and cross-tabu- 
lar analyses in this study substantiate, on 
the whole, the claim made by other investi- 
gators using less rigorous methods and less 
representative samples that parental encour- 
agement is a powerful intervening variable 
between socioeconomic class background 
and intelligence of the child and his educa- 
tional aspirations. While parental encour- 
agement does not “explain” social class dif- 
ferences in aspirations, it contributes to the 
explanation of these differences. Because 
parental encouragement is a social-psycho- 
logical variable, it is presumably subject to 
modification by means of programs of coun- 
seling directed at parents or parents and 
children, whereas the child’s intelligence 
and family socioeconomic status are likely 
to be more difficult to influence at this point 
in the child’s development. 
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At the same time there is still a good deal 
of variance in college plans of the socioeco- 
nomic classes that is not explained either 
individually or jointly by parental encour- 
agement and intelligence. This leads to the 
question of what other factors may help to 
explain social class differences. Within the 
complex which is subsumed under socioeco- 
nomic status, the economic resources avail- 
able for the support of college education 
must be an important determinant, and 
none of the studies reported to date have 
adequately assessed this aspect of socioeco- 
nomic level. Information regarding the eco- 
nomic resources of the families of the sen- 
iors under study is being currently col- 
lected from public sources which will make 
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such an analysis possible. Other variables 
that should be considered include the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of available opportunities 
for scholarships, loans, and jobs, and the 
student’s self-conceptions—including his 
assessment of his chances for success in 
college, his reference groups, and various 
contextual influences such as the value cli- 
mate and the opportunity structures of his 
school and community. All of these factors 
are in need of further study for increasing 
and strengthening the knowledge of the fac- 
tors involved in social class differences in 
educational aspiration and for understand- 
ing more fully the contribution of nonin- 
tellectual factors to educational aspiration. 
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Marx's Use of “Class” 


Bertell Ollman 


ABSTRACT 


We attempt to derive Marx’s theory of class through the way he uses the term, rather 
than through an interpretation of his most general statements on the subject, which is how 
class has usually been approached. “Class” is seen to refer to social and economic groupings 
based on a wide variety of standards whose interrelations are those Marx finds in the 
real society under examination. By conceptualizing a unity of apparently distinct social 
relations, “class” in Marxism is inextricably bound up. with the truth of Marx’s own anal- 
ysis. Its utility is a function of the adequacy of this analysis. 


What are the classes into which Marx 
places the inhabitants of capitalist society? 
In Capital, he says that in developed capi- 
talist society there is only a capitalist and 
a proletarian class.1 The former, who are 
also called the bourgeoisie, are described in 
the Communist Manifesto as “owners of 
the means of social production and employ- 
ers of wage labor.” In the same place, the 
proletariat are said to be “the class of 
modern wage-laborers who, having no 
means of production of their own, are re- 
duced to selling their labor-power in order 
to live.”? But, though Marx believed Euro- 
pean capitalism was sufficiently advanced 
for a Communist revolution to occur, he 
asserts elsewhere in Capital that three 
classes—capitalists, proletarians, and land- 
owners—‘constitute in their mutual oppo- 
sition the framework of modern society.’ 
For Marx, the landowner class is composed 
of owners of large tracts of land and is al- 
most always feudal in origin. Has the stand- 
ard by which Marx assesses class member- 
ship altered ?+ 


1 Karl Marx, Capital (Moscow, 1957), II, 348. 


*Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Com- 
munist Manifesto, translated by Samuel Moore 
(Chicago, 1945), p. 12. 


3 Marx, Capital (Moscow, 1959), III, 604. 


*The landowners are included as one of the 
“three great social classes” mentioned in Marx’s 
Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy 


Even where the basis for distinguishing 
classes appears to be a group’s relations to 
the prevailing mode of production, the 
question is not the simple one of whether 
there are two or three classes, for Marx ap- 
plies this label to several other economic 
units. Two outstanding examples are the 
petty bourgeoisie and the peasants. The 
former are small shopkeepers who own no 
means of production or, sometimes, a very 
tiny morsel, and employ at most a few 
workers; and the latter are the owners of 
small plots of land which they farm them- 
selves, Their respective relations to the pre- 
vailing mode of production in capitalism 
are not those of the capitalists, the prole- 
tariat, or the landowners. Where, then, 
does Marx place small businessmen and 
peasants when he talks of society being 
made up of three classes? Also, it is not 
easy to draw the line between these classes. 


and are referred to as a separate class in a number 
of other places (“Introduction,” A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Econom’, translated 
by N. I. Stone [Chicago, 1904], p. 305). In “The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte,” how- 
ever, Marx treats them as a section of the bour- 
geoisie, claiming that “large landed property, de- 
spite its feudal coquetry and pride of race, has 
been rendered thoroughly bourgeois by the de- 
velopments of modern society” (Marx, “The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte” in Marx 
and Engels, Selected Writings [Moscow, 1951], I, 
248). 
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At what point does a small businessman 
stop being petty bourgeois anc become a 
capitalist? How much land does a peasant 
have to own before he becomes a land- 
owner? 

Should we admit as classes all the groups 
mentioned, there are still other elements in 
the population that are difficult to place. 
Are farm laborers, for instance, proletari- 
ans or peasants? The inclusicn of rural 
wage workers as proletariat is required to 
give validity to Marx’s claim tkat the pro- 
letariat contains the vast majority of peo- 
ple in capitalist society.5 He must have 
been aware of the fact that industrial wage 
earners were a clear minority in capitalist 
Germany at that time.® On at least one oc- 
casion, Marx states explicitly that farm la- 
borers are proletarians; yet, the whole 
weight of his treatment of the proletariat as 
workers in industry argues against this.” 
And, whenever Marx particular:zes, it is of 
industrial workers that he speaks. 

Beyond this, there is an ind:cation that 
Marx sometimes extends the class of prole- 
tarians to include small-holding peasants as 
well, as when he states, “The owning peas- 
ant does not belong to the prolztariat, and 
there where he does belong to it by his po- 
sition, he does: not believe that he belongs 
to it.”8 Marx’s point is that because of his 
indebtedness to various capitalists, the 
mortgage on his property, etc., the peasant 
does not really own his plot of ‘and, and is 
actually working for someone 2lse. Bring- 
ing the peasantry into the proletariat may 
help account for Marx’s division of ad- 
vanced capitalist society into two main 
classes; the landowners and the petty 


~- © Marx and Engels, The German Icaeology, trans- 
lated by R. Pascal (London, 1942), r. 69. 


®See Edward Bernstein, Evolutioniry Socialism, 
translated by Edith Harvey (London, 1909), p. 106. 


- ™Marx says, “The capitalist tenant has ousted 
the peasant, and the real tiller of the soil is just as 
much a proletarian, a wage worker, zs is the urban 
worker” (H. Meyer, “Marx on Bakunin: A Neg- 
lected Text,” Etudes de Marxologie, edited by 
M. Rubel [October, 1959], p.:109). 


8 Ibid., p. 108. 
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bourgeoisie, we can assume, have been 
swept under the rug of “capitalist.” Most 
often in his writings, however, the peasants 
are referred to as a separate class whose 
distinctive qualities are aptly summed up 
in the phrase, “class of barbarians.’ 

Marx’s contradictory attempts to cate- 
gorize the intelligentsia is extremely reveal- 
ing of the problems encountered in a 
straight economic division of society. Usu- 
ally, he speaks of doctors, lawyers, journal- 
ists, professors, writers, and priests as “the 
ideological representatives and spokesmen” 
of the bourgeoisie° Referring to petty 
bourgeois politicians and writers, Marx ex- 
plains that what makes them representa- 
tives of this class “is the fact that in their 
minds they do not get beyond the limits 
which the latter do not get beyond in life, 
that they are consequently driven, theo- 
retically, to the same problem and solutions 
to which material interest and social posi- 
tion drive the latter practically.”#4 

The relationship between the intelligent- 
sia and the capitalist class is further clari- 
fied where Marx says the ideologists of a 
class are those “who make the perfecting 
of the illusion of the class about itself their 
chief sources of livelihood.” This, he claims, 
is based on a division of labor inside the 
class between mental and physical work. 
Though it would appear to be general, 
Marx carefully restricts his own applica- 
tion of this principle to the bourgeoisie, 
From comments such as these, the intelli- 
gentsia and the capitalists stand forth as 
brothers, similar at the core, who are mere- 
ly specializing in different areas of capital- 
ist “work.”13 

? Marx, Capital, TIT, 793. 

Marx, “The Class Struggles in France,” Se- 
lected Writings, I, 129. 

E “Eightzenth Brumaire,” op. cit., p. 250. 

= German Ideology, pp. 39, 40. 


3 In the Communist Manifesto, the intelligentsia 
are referred to as the “naid wage-laborers” of the 
bourgeoisie (Communist Manifesto, p. 16). Marx’s 
terminology here suggests a strong likeness be- 
tween the intelligentsia and the proletariat. None- 
theless, the context makes it clear that their real 
place even here is within the capitalist class. 
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Though they are usually subsumed under 
the capitalist class, this does not preclude 
Marx, on occasion, from ascribing to the 
intelligentsia a status, not just as a class, but 
as a cluster of classes. In Capital, Volume 
I, for example, he speaks of them as the 
“ideological classes.’4* If Marx sometimes 
puts the intelligentsia among the capitalists 
and sometimes puts them on their own, he 
is obviously changing his criteria for decid- 
ing what constitutes a class. 

Besides referring to capitalists, proletar- 
ians, landowners, petty bourgeoisie, and 
peasants, “class” is also used to refer to 
groups carved out of society on another 
basis than their relations to the mode of 
production. Such groups frequently contain 
members from two or more of the economic 
classes dealt with above. What Marx calls 
the “ideological class,” for example, seems 
to be based on the role these people play 
in society at large, rather than in produc- 
tion. The ruling classes, another social unit 
found in Marx’s writings, appears to have 
been marked out by the same measure: 
those individuals who take part in running 
the country or who help decide how it 
should be run are its members./° In Great 
Britain, the ruling classes are said to be 
composed of the “aristocracy,” “money- 
ocracy,” and “millocracy.’2° Thus, they 
include both capitalists and landowners, 
most of whom belong to the aristocracy. 
The ‘‘millocracy” refers to owners of fac- 
tories which produce materials for clothing: 
and the “moneyocracy,” or “finance aristoc- 
racy,” refers to bankers and the like, who 
earn their entrance into the capitalist class 
as hirers of wage labor and by virtue of 


“Marx, Capital, translated by Samuel Moore 
and Edward Aveling (Moscow, 1958), I, 446. 


1% Of this class, Marx says, “the class, which is 
the ruling material force of society, is at the same 
time its ruling intellectual force” (German Ideol- 
ogy, p. 39). Though Marx uses the expression “rul- 
ing class” in ways which suggest a more functional 
definition, this statement does serve notice where 
the real power of any ruling class lies for Marx. 


3 Marx, “The Future Results of British Rule in 
India,” Selected Writings, I, 321. 
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their monetary dealings with industrial- 
ists.17 

Marx also speaks of a “lower middle 
class” which includes “the small manufac- 
turers, the shopkeeper, the artisan, the 


peasant.”18 This class, it appears, picks up 


some members from all the economic 
classes mentioned earlier. What is the cri- 
terion by which Marx determines who 
belongs to the lower middle class? Judging 
by its membership, it could be income, 
power, or even distance from the extremes 
of involvement in the class struggle. 

One last example: what are we to make 
of the group Marx calls the “dangerous 
class,” otherwise known as the Lumpen- 
proletariat, which is said to be composed 
of “the social scum, that passively rotting 
mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old 
society”??? It is spoken of elsewhere as “a 
recruiting ground for thieves and criminals 
of all kinds, living on the crumbs of society, 
people without a definite trade, vagabonds, 
people without a hearth or a home.”2° By 
what standard does Marx judge member- 
ship in this class? It seems to be a gather- 
ing place for all the unemployed poor, 
though Marx’s term, “dangerous class,” 
suggests a certain action criterion as well. 
The Lumpenproletariat sell their services 
to the bourgeoisie, who use them as strike- 
breakers, labor spies, and fighters against 
the workers in times of revolution. Such 
are their actions which make them the 
“dangerous class.’”*1 

The plurality of criteria Marx uses in 
constructing classes is reminiscent of pres- 
ent-day confusion on this subject. It is not 
enough to argue—as some have—that 

1 Elsewhere, the latter group, or some part of 


it—the big money lenders and usurers—~is labeled 
a “class of parasites” (Capital, ITI, 532). 


18 Communist Manifesto, p. 27. 

8 Ibid. 

= “Class Struggles in France,” Selected Writings, 
1, .142. 


2 Engels, it is worth noting, has even more 
referents for “class” than Marx, especially in Ger- 
many: Revolution and Counter Revolution. 
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Marx’s idea of class develops over time, 
for many of the complications we have 
drawn attention to are found in the same 
work or in writings of the same period. If 
readers of this article will check the cita- 
tions which correspond to my footnotes 
1,3, 9, 14, and 17, they will see a sampling 
of the various and apparently contradictory 
uses of “class” in the volumes of Cafital. 
The conclusion remains that, for a variety 
of purposes, Marx divides society up in as 
many different ways, speaking of the parts 
in each case as “classes.” 

Any attempt to explain Marx’s practice 
must start with the admission that Marx 
uses this term loosely, often putting it 
forward as a synonym for “group,” “fac- 
tion,” or “layer.” This was only in keeping 
with the imprecise use of “class” which 
Rolf Dahrendorf informs us was typical of 
his period. Where Marx speaks of “ruling 
classes,” “groups” or “factions” could be 
substituted for “classes’ without any alter- 
ation in the meaning. Marx himself uses 
“ruling class” and “ruling faction” inter- 
changeably in one instance to refer to the 
same people.” “Groups” could also be 
substituted for “classes” without any 
change of meaning in the expression 
“ideological classes”; and either “group” 
or “layer” would serve for “class” where 
Marx talks of the “dangerous class.” With 
all due allowance made for loose word 
usage, however, Marx cannot escape the 
more serious accusation of having a litter 
of standards for class membership and of 
changing them without prior warning. 

The implications of this disorder for 
Marx’s class analysis of society should not 
be carried too far, since Marx’s tripartite 
division of society into capitalists, prole- 
tarians, and landowners is the prevalent 
one, and it is also the classification most 
in keeping with his other theories. Hence, 
we may in fairness dub it the “Marxist 


2 Rolf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in 
Industrial Society, translated by the author (Lon- 
don, 1959), p. 4. 

B “Class Struggles in France,” Selected Writings, 
I, 130. 
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system of classes.” The other classes men- 
tioned can be made more or less consistent 
with this division on the basis of hints Marx 
drops but nowhere develops. These hints 
are found in his expressions, “subdivisions 
of classes” and “transition classes.”** The 
former helps us comprehend occupational, 
income, and functional units within the 
three great classes based on differing rela- 
tions to the prevailing mode of production. 
Millocracy, moneyocracy, and shipbuilders 
are all subdivisions of the capitalist class, 
just as skilled and unskilled workers are 
subdivisions of the proletariat. 

The concept of “transition class” can be 
used to justify leaving out of the more 
general presentations of the class system, 
those groups which are in the process of 
disappearing. Small-holding peasants and 
petty bourgeoisie are among the classes 
Marx sees disappearing in his own day.”° ' 
A stumbling block to taking this way out 
is that “transition class” is a highly sub- 
jective concept even within Marx’s own 
analytical framework; any class, after all, 
can be viewed as passing out of the pic- 
ture, depending on the time span under 
consideration. We saw Marx claim that, 
in fully developed capitalism, only a capi- 
talist and a proletarian class exist; there- 
fore, if this is the period one has in mind, 
all other classes are transitional. After the 
proletarian revolution, however, the capi- 
talist class, too, disappears; and, when 
communism arrives, the proletariat as well 
dissolves into the community. All refer- 
ences to “transition classes,” therefore, if 
they are to convey any meaning at all, must 
make explicit the time period under con- 
sideration. 

Marx’s only attempt to present a con- 
nected account of class appears at the end 

"t Marx, “The Bourgeoisie and the Counter- 


Revolution,” Selected Writings, I, 63; “Eighteenth 
Brumaire,” Selected Writings, I, 253. 


5 Communist Manifesto, p. 16. Many groups, 
such as the petty bourgeoisie, fall into both of the 
above categories; they are a subdivision of the capi- 
talist class and, for the period in which Marx is 
writing, a transition class as well. 
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of Volume III of Capital, but, unfortu- 
nately, he never completed it.2® From these 
few paragraphs, we learn that wage labor- 
ers, capitalists, and landowners constitute 
the three large classes of modern society. 
Yet, he admits that, even in England where 
capitalism is most developed, “the stratifi- 
cation of classes does not appear in its pure 
form. Middle and intermediate strata even 
here obliterate lines of demarcation every- 
where (although incomparably less in rural 
districts, than in the cities).” He believes 
that developments in capitalist society are 
speedily reducing all such strata into the 
capitalist or proletarian class. The land- 
owners, too, are shortly to go the same way. 
With the growing divorce between the 
means of production and labor, Marx sees 
all workers eventually becoming wage la- 
borers. As for capitalists, the trend toward 
increasing concentration in industry en- 
larges the holdings of some just as it forces 
others into the proletariat. 

Marx replies to his own question, “What 
constitutes a class?” with another, “What 
makes wage laborers, capitalists, and land- 
lords constitute the three great social 
classes?” The fragment he left behind con- 
tains only the first part of his answer: “At 
first glance—the identity of revenues and 
sources of revenue. There are three great 
social groups whose numbers, the individ- 
uals forming them, live on wages, profit, 
and ground rent, respectively, on the reali- 
zation of their labor-power, their capital, 
and their landed property.” Marx recog- 
nizes that this standard also enables phy- 
sicians and officials to be spoken of as 
“classes,” “for they belong to two distinct 
groups receiving their revenues from one 
and the same source. The same would also 
be true of the infinite fragmentations of 
interest and rank into which the division 
of social labor splits laborers as well as 
capitalists and landlords—the latter, e.g., 
into owners of vineyards, farm owners, 
owners of forests, mine owners and owners 


2 Unless otherwise signified, what follows comes 
from Capital, III, 862-63. 
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of fisheries.” Here, the manuscript breaks 
off. When concentrating on the problem of 
class, Marx takes a stand against affixing 
this label to all kinds of social and economic 
groups, which is something he himself was ` 
guilty of. 

From our study of Marx’s use of the 
term “class,” we can suggest how he would 
have finished this account. The qualifica- 
tions for constituting a class that capital- 
ists possess and physicians do not are as 
follows: the capitalists have a direct oper- 
ating relationship to the mode of produc- 
tion, while physicians do not; the capitalists 
have distinct economic interests (the size 
of their profit) based on these relations 
which place them in conflict with the pro- 
letariat and landowners, the other two 
groups directly involved in capitalist pro- 
duction, while the economic interests of 
physicians—though leaning toward those 
of the capitalists in present society—are 
really compatible with the interests of any 
of the three great classes; the capitalists are 
conscious of their uniqueness as a class 
with interests that are opposed to those of 
the two other main classes in society, 
while physicians, even if they are conscious 
of themselves as a distinct group, do not 
view their interests as being opposed to 
those of others; the capitalists are organ- 
ized in one or more political parties, which 
work to promote their interests, while phy- 
siclans—despite their pressure group ac- 
tivity—have no such organization; and, 
finally, capitalists exhibit a general cul- 
tural affinity, a way of life and set of social 
values, which mark them off from the 
proletariat and the landowners, while phy- 
sicians as a group have no such distinguish- 
ing features.27 

A thread which runs through all of these 
criteria is the hostility a class displays for 


"Whether the culture, way of life, and social 
values of capitalists really differ more from those 
of other sections of the population than the 
equivalent attributes of physicians is not at issue. 
All that concerns us is that Marx thought they did, 
for this belief was an important element in his 
construction of classes. 
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its opponent classes. Whether in work, 
politics, or culture, an essential defining 
characteristic of each class is its antago- 
nism in this same sphere to others. For 
the capitalists, this can be seen in their 
hostile relations to the workers and the 
landowners at the point of production, in 
their political struggle to promote their 
interests at the expense of these classes, 
and in the cultural sideswipes they are 
forever directing against them. Of the 
bourgeoisie, Marx says, “The separate in- 
dividuals form a class in so far as they have 
to carry on a common battle against an- 
other class: otherwise they are on hostile 
terms with each other as competitors.’’2° 
This common battle is fought on as many 
fronts as there are criteria for constituting 
a class, On each front, it is the fact of 
battle itself which earns each side its label. 
Hence, Marx calls a society where only one 
class exists, such as occurs after the prole- 
tarian revolution, a classless society. With- 
out an enemy, the antagonistic nature of 
the proletariat disappears and with it the 
designation “class.” “Who is the enemy?” 
is a question that can be asked whenever 
Marx uses “class.” 

The secret of class in Marxism lies hid- 
den in the socialist philosopher’s concep- 
tualization of it as a complex rather than 
a simple relation. In “class” Marx con- 
flates a number of social ties (relations 
between groups based on various stand- 
ards) which are generally treated sepa- 
rately. He views them as interacting parts 
of an organic whole, the society in question, 
such that development in any one neces- 
sarily affects (more or less, sooner or later) 
the others. The mistake made in virtually 
all treatments of this subject, a pit we 
could only climb out of after falling in 
ourselves, is to seek after a unidimensional 
meaning. But, by this maneuver, class is 
distorted to the number of major elements 
left unreported. The various criteria for 


establishing class, therefore, simply reflect’ 


* German Ideology, pp. 48-49. 
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the wealth of social relations that Marx 
sees bound up in it. 

Only in advanced capitalism is it possi- 
ble for a group to qualify as a class on all 
the criteria I have listed. Hence, Marx’s 
assertion that class is a “product of the 
bourgeoisie.”*° To take just one instance, 
the absence of effective communication in 
earlier periods inhibits the exchange of 
information and contacts which is essen- 
tial for class formation. An awareness of 
common interests as well as co-ordinated 
action to promote them are impossibilities 
for people living in scattered communities. 

But if class is a product of capitalism, 
how can Marx speak of all history as the 
history of class struggle or refer—as he 
frequently does—to the distinguishing so- 
cial divisions of previous epochs as “class- 
es”?30 To answer this query is also to 
demonstrate how he was able to refer to so 
many groups in capitalist society as 
“classes.” It is simply that Marx applies 
this label if a group measures up to only 
some of the above standards. Which these 
are varies with his purpose in making the 
particular classification. This is the nub of 
the explanation for Marx’s apparent con- 
fusion: over class. If we want to discover 
the relevant criteria in each case, we must 
follow up our question, “Who is the en- 
emy?” with one, “Why are they the en- 
emy?” Nothing that has been said absolves 
Marx from the accusation of using “class” 


* Ibid., p. 77. This is not to say that every tapi- 
talist society has a fully developed system of classes. 
Marx refers to the United States as a place “where 
although classes already exist, they have not yet be- 
come fixed, but continually change and interchange 
their elements in constant flux” (‘Eighteenth 
Brumaire,” Selected Writings, I, 232). Marx never 
adequately explains this exception. 


* He says, “The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles” (Commu- 
nist Manifesto, p. 12). In a footnote to the 1888 
English edition, Engels qualifies this where he says, 
“that is, all written history.” He points out that 
in.1848 Marx and he did not know about the 
existence of primitive communism (zbid.). In any 
case, Engels’ qualification does not affect our use 
of this statement. 
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loosely, but it should help us comprehend 
what lies behind this usage.** 

Whether it was proper of Marx to apply 
the label “class” on the basis of only a few 
of the relevant criteria is open to dispute, 
but that he could not wait for all of them 
to be satisfied before using this term is 
clear. Otherwise, he would have defined 
himself out of the running, for even the 
capitalists and the proletariat are occasion- 
ally seen to be without some of the requi- 
site attributes. He says of the proletariat, 
for example, “Thus this mass is already a 
class in opposition to capital, but not yet 
a class for itself.”?? The missing ingredient 
is class consciousness, the proletariat’s 
comprehension of their life situation and 
their acceptance of the interests and ene- 
mies which accrue to it. 

Elsewhere, Marx suggests the proletariat 
are not a class, because they lack a class- 
wide political organization. In a letter to 
Kugelmann, Marx speaks of his program 
for the Geneva Conference of the First In- 
ternational as helping “the organization of 
the workers into a class,’ In the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, he specifically links this up 
with the formation of a political party.** 
Insofar as class consciousness remains the 
achievement of a few, and before such a 
party exists, the proletariat, even in the 
most advanced capitalistic societies, lack 
two major qualifications for constituting a 
class.35 A similar breakdown could be made 
of the capitalists and, in fact, of all the 
groups Marx calls “classes,’’34 


= To make his plurality of standards explicit, 
which we would have liked, would have made it 
necessary for Marx to tell more than he “had time 
for.” It is simply that the requirements of getting 
on with his task of the moment forced him to sub- 
sume a great deal of the relations he was treating. 
On the one occasion when he sought to sketch out 
the main relations in “class,” death intervened. 


* Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy (Moscow, 
n.d.), p. 195. 


8 Marx, Letters to Dr. Kugelmann (London, 
1941), p. 19. 


* Communist Manifesto, p. 26. 
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There is a still more formidable objec- 
tion to Marx’s use of “class.” Besides 
changing his standards when moving from 
one group to the next, the same group—as 
indicated by its popular name—may be 
given its measure by a variety of standards. 
Depending on his purpose, Marx may mean 
by “proletariat” all wage earners, the sim- 
plest and largest net of all. Or he may 
mean those who pass one or anv few of the 
income, cultural, political, and social tests 
that have been listed. With the shift in cri- 
teria, there is a shift, often of huge propor- 
tions, in the number of people referred to. 
This explains, of course, why some groups 
—peasants, rural workers, intellectuals, 
and shopkeepers being the prize examples 
—are sometimes found in one class and 
sometimes in another. This objection might 
have proved fatal for those wishing to com- 
prehend Marx’s views about his contempo- 
raries if certain trends were not apparent 
in his use of class labels. Generally, Marx’s 
comments on the proletariat only apply 
to industrial wage earners, and his descrip- 


8 These deficiencies are closely related. Increased 
class consciousness advances the cause of political 
organization by creating greater interest in it, while 
organizational activity heightens class consciousness 
through the propaganda it makes possible. Both 
deficiencies disappear with the further development 
of the capitalist mode of production: Marx says, 
“The organization of revolutionary elements as a 
class supposes the existence of all the productive 
forces which could be engendered in the bosom of 
the old society” (Poverty of Philosophy, p. 196). 


3 The most explicit statement of this duality oc- 
curs in regard to the French small-holding peasants, 
of whom Marx says, “In so far as millions of 
families live under economic conditions of existence 
that separate their mode of life, their interests and 
their culture from those of other classes, and put 
them in hostile opposition to the latter, they form 
a class. In so far as there is merely a local inter- 
connection between these small-holding peasants, 
and the identity of their interests begets no com- 
munity, no national bond and no political organi- 
zation among them, they do not form a class” 
(“Eighteenth Brumaire,” Selected Writings I, 303). 
It appears that economically and culturally the 
peasants are a class, but as regards class conscious- 
ness and politics, they are not. 
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tions of capitalists are usually meant for 
large merchants and bankers as well as for 
the owners of the means of production. 
These are the chief characters In Marx’s 
realistic drama, Capital. 

This brings us to the next and, for many, 
obvious question, “How useful is Marx’s 
concept of ‘class’?” But, if our statement 
of what Marx meant by “class”—garnered 
from his actual use of the term—is correct, 
this question simply masks another more 
profound one concerning the utility of 
Marxism itself. By conceptualizing a unity 
of apparently distinct social relations, 
“class” is inextricably bound up with the 
reality of the unity so posited, that is, with 
the truth of Marx’s own analysis. For the 
interwoven criteria Marx used for under- 
standing what constitutes a class represents 
the result of his empirical social studies. 

It is only, in other words, because Marx 
found groups in his society with different 
relations to the prevailing mode of produc- 
tion, sets of opposing economic interesis 
based on these relations, a corresponding 
cultural and moral differentiation, a grow- 
ing consciousness among these groups of 
their uniqueness and accompanying inter- 
ests, and—resulting from this conscious- 
ness—the development of social and po- 
litical organizations which promote these 
interests that he constructed his peculiar 
concept of “class.” Of overriding impor- 
tance is that “class” in Marxism is not just 
a label for groups carved out of society on 
the basis of a discernible set of standards, 
but expresses as well the involved interac- 
tion which Marx believed he uncovered be- 
tween these standards.3? When critics, such 
as R. N. Carew-Hunt, therefore, ask com- 
plainingly for Marx’s definition of “class.” 
they are asking, in effect, for the Jatter’s 
analysis of capitalist class society; and it 


*7 The interaction offered here is not meant to 
be complete. One whole area which has not been 
taken account of at all has to do with the role of 
class in Marx’s theory of alienation. 
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is understandable that Marx had difficulty 
in reconstituting this analysis in the form 
of a definition for ‘‘class.’’8 

For those who accept Marx’s version of 
capitalist social relations, the key concepts 
in which it is couched are second nature; 
“class” serves as a necessary vehicle for 
conveying what Marx taught. For those 
who do not share Marx’s analysis, or some- 
thing close to it, using his concept “class” 
can only distort what they have to say. We 
are not interested here in the utility of this 
concept as an aid in presenting Marxism 
when the purpose is to criticize the doc- 
trine. Nor should our conclusion be taken 
as an argument against using the word 
“class” in some non-Marxist sense, as long 
as this is made clear. One can define the 
word ‘‘class” to suit practically any end, 
but it is altogether another matter to use 
Marx’s concept “class” in ways other than 
he did himself. 

Words are the property of language, but 
concepts—and “class” is both a word and a 
concept—helong to a particular philosophy 
(way of viewing the world) and share in 
all of the latter’s uniqueness. As a concept, 
“class” cannot be detached from the struc- 
tured knowledge it seeks to express and of 
which it is, in the last analysis, an integral 
part. Does Marx provide an adequate ac- 
count of social relations in capitalism? It is 
on the answer to this question that the util- 
ity of Marx’s concept of “class” hinges.®° 


*R. N. Carew-Hunt, The Theory and Practise 
of Communism (London, 1963), p. 65. As we have 
indicated, one possible exception to this rebuke is 
the short, unfinished chapter on class in Capital, 
III, 862-63. 


3 It is our view that the same analysis could be 
made of Marx’s other key concepts—“class strug- 
gle,” “value,” “surplus-value,” “freedom,” “lJabor- 
power,” “alienation,” etc. Like “class,” each ex- 
presses an aspect of the social reality Marx 
believes he uncovered, and, like “class,” the full 
meaning Marx attaches to these concepts can only 
be deciphered by examining how he actually uses 
them in his writings. All of them are equally un- 
available to those who would use them to express 
non-Marxist views. 
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ABSTRACT 


The hypothesis that isolated individuals are more prone to extremism is tested, using 
a sample of Los Angeles Negroes interviewed shortly after the Watts riot. It is found that 
racial isolation (low degrees of intimate white contact) is strongly associated with a willing- 
ness to use violence under two subjective conditions: (4) when isolated individuals feel 
a sense of powerlessness in the society and (5) when such isolated individuals are highly 
dissatisfied with their treatment as Negroes. Ideal types of the most and least violence-prone 
are developed from the cumulative effects of the three independent variables (isolation, 


powerlessness, and dissatisfaction). 


Since the summer of 1965, it is no longer 
possible to describe the Negroes’ drive for 
new rights as a completely non-violent pro- 
test. Urban ghettos have burst at the seams. 
Angry shouts from the most frustrated and 
deprived segments of the Negro community 
now demand that we recognize violence as 
an important facet of the Negro revolution. 

In attempts to understand the increase in 
violence, much has been said about unem- 
ployment, police brutality, poor schools, 
and inadequate housing as contributing 
factors.* However, there are few sociologi- 
cal studies concerning the characteristics of 
the participants or potential participants in 
racial violence.* Little can be said about 


*T am greatly indebted to Melvin Seeman and 
Robert Hagedorn for helpful comments and advice 
on earlier drafts of this paper. This is a revised 
version of a paper presented at the annual meetings 
of the Pacific Sociological Association, Long Beach, 
Calif., April, 1967, 


? See, e.g, “Violence in the City—an End or a 
Beginning?” (report of the Governor’s Commission 
on the Los Angeles Riots, December 2, 1965 [com- 
monly known as the “McCone Commission Re- 
port”]). 


*One of the very few studies of the potential 
participants in race violence was conducted by 
Kenneth B. Clark, shortly after the Harlem riot 
of 1943 (see Clark, “Group Violence: A Prelimi- 
nary Study of the Attitudinal Pattern of Its Ac- 


which minority individuals are likely to 
view violence as a justifiable means of cor- 
recting racial injustices. It is the purpose 
of this paper to identify such individuals— 
specifically, to identify those Negroes who 
were willing to use violence as a method 
during a period shortly after the Watts riot. 


A THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Studies dealing with political extremism 
and radical protest have often described 
the participants in such action as being 
isolated or weakly tied to the institutions 
of the community.* Kerr and Siegel demon- 
strated this relationship with their finding 
that wildcat strikes are more common 


ceptance and Rejection: A Study of the 1943 
Harlem Riot,” Journal of Social Psychology, XIX 
[1944], 319-37; see also Alfred McClung Lee and 
Norman D. Humphrey, Race Riot [New York: 
Dryden Press, 1943], pp. 80-87). 


t See, e.g, William Kornhauser, The Politics of 
Mass Society (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959), pp. 
183-223; Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: 
The Social Bases of Politics (New York: Double- 
day & Co., 1960), pp. 94-130; and Clark Kerr and 
Abraham Siegel, “The Interindustry Propensity to 
Strike—an International Comparison,” in Arthur 
Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, Arthur M. Ross (eds.), 
Industrial Conflict (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954), 189-212. 
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among isolated occupational groups, such 
as mining, maritime, and lumbering.” These 
isolated groups are believed to have a weak 
commitment to public pressures and the 
democratic norms of the community. Thus, 
when grievances are felt intensely and the 
bonds to the institutions of the community 
are weak, there is likely to be an explosion 
of discontent (the strike) rather than use 
of negotiation or other normative channels 
of expression. 

More recently, mass society theory has 
articulated this relationship between isola- 
tion and extremism.* The mass society ap- 
proach sees current structural processes— 
such as the decline in kinship, the increase 


in mobility, and the rise of huge bu- 


reaucracies—as detaching many individuals 
from sources of control, meaning, and per- 
sonal satisfaction. Those who are most. iso- 
lated from centers of power are believed to 
be more vulnerable to authoritarian out- 
looks and more available for volatile mass 
movements. Indeed, Kornhauser instructs 
us that the whole political stability of a 
society is somewhat dependent upon its 
citizens. being tied meaningfully to the 
institutions of the community.’ He sug- 
gests that participation in secondary or- 
ganizations—such as unions and business 
groups—serves to mediate between the in- 
dividual and the nation, tying the individ- 
ual to the democratic norms of the society. 

The relationship between structural iso- 
lation and extremism is further accentuated 
by the personal alienation of the individual. 
Isolated people are far more likely than 
non-isolated people to feel cut off from the 
larger society and to feel an inability to 
control events in the society.2 This sub- 
jective alienation may heighten the in- 
dividual’s readiness to engage in extreme 
behavior. For example, Horton and 
Thompson find that perceived powerless- 


ë Kerr and Siegel, op. cit. 


°W. Kornhauser, op. cit.; and Leon Bramson, 
The Political Context of Sociology (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961), p. 72. 


7" W. Kornhauser, op. cit. 
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ness is related to protest voting.® Those 
with feelings of political powerlessness were 
more likely to be dissatisfied with their 
position in society and to hold resentful 
attitudes toward community leaders. The 
study suggests that the discontent of the 
powerless group was converted to action 
through the vote—a vote of “no” on a 
local bond issue being a form of negativism 
in which the individual strikes out at com- 
munity powers, This interpretation of ali- 
enation as a force for protest is consistent 
with the original Marxian view of the con- 
cept in which alienation leads to a radical 
attack upon the existing social structure.2° 

In summary, there are two related ap- 
proaches commonly used to explain par- 
ticipation in extreme political behavior. 
The first deals with the degree to which 
the individual is structurally isolated or 
tied to community institutions. The second 
approach deals with the individual’s aware- 
ness and evaluation of his isolated condi- 
tion—for example, his feeling of a lack of 
control over critical matters or his feeling 
of discontent due to a marginal position in 
society. Following this orientation, this 
research employs the concepts of racial iso- 
lation, perceived powerlessness, and racial 
dissatisfaction as theoretical tools for ex- 
plaining the participation of Negroes in 
violence. 


8E.g., Neal and Seeman found that isolated 
workers (non-participants in unions) were more 
likely to feel powerless ta effect outcomes in the 
society than the participants in unions (Arthur G. 
Neal and Melvin Seeman, “Organizations and Pow- 
erlessness: A Test of the Mediation Hypothesis,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIX. [1964], 216- 
26). 


*John E. Horton and Wayne E. Thompson, 
“Powerlessness and Political Negativism: A Study 
of Defeated Local Referendums,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXVII 1962), 485-93. For an- 
other report on the same study, see Wayne E. 
Thompson and John E. Horton, “Political Alien- 
ation as a Force in Political Action,” Social Forces, 
XXXVIII (1960), 190-95. 


Erich Fromm, “Alienation under Capitalism,” 
in Eric and Mary Josephson (eds.), Man Alone 
(New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1962), pp. 56~73. 
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STUDY DESIGN AND HYPOTHESES 


In the following discussion, the three 
independent variables of this study (isola- 
tion, powerlessness, and dissatisfaction) are 
discussed separately and jointly, as pre- 
dictors of violence participation. 


RACIAL ISOLATION 


Ralph Ellison has referred to the Negro 
in this country as the “invisible man.” H 
Although this is a descriptive characteriza- 
tion, sociological studies have attempted to 
conceptualize more precisely the isolation 
of the American Negro. For example, those 
studying attitudes of prejudice often view 
racial isolation as a lack of free and easy 
contact on an intimate and equal status 
basis.!* Though the interracial contact may 
be frequent, it often involves such wide 
status differentials that it does not facili- 
tate candid communication, nor is it. likely 
to give the minority person a feeling that 
he has some stake in the system. In this 
paper, intimate white contact is viewed as 
a mediating set of relationships that binds 
the ethnic individual to majority-group 
values—essentially conservative values that 
favor working through democratic channels 
rather than violently attacking the social 
system. Accordingly, it is reasoned that 
Negroes who are more racially isolated (by 
low degrees of intimate contact with 
whites) will have fewer channels of com- 
munication to air their grievances and will 
feel little commitment to the leaders and 
institutions of the community. This group, 
which is blocked from meaningful white 
communication, should be more willing to 


= Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1952). 


2 Many studies have brought forth the finding 
that equal status contact between majority and 
minority members is associated with tolerance and 
favorable attitudes. For the most recent evidence 
of the equal status proposition, see Robin Williams, 
Strangers Next Door (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964). For an earlier study, see 
Morton Deutsch and Mary E. Collins, Interracial 
- Housing (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951). 
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use violent protest than the groups with 
greater involvement in white society. 


POWERLESSNESS AND RACIAL 
DISSATISFACTION 


In contrast to structural isolation, power- 
lessness and racial dissatisfaction are the 
subjective components of our theoretical 
scheme. A feeling of powerlessness is one 
form of alienation. It is defined in this re- 
search as a low expectancy of control over 
events.}3 This attitude is seen as an appro- 
priate variable for Negroes living in segre- 
gated ghettos; that is, groups which are 
blocked from full participation in the so- 
ciety are more likely to feel powerless in 
that society. Powerlessness is also a variable 
that seems to have a logical relationship to 
violent protest. Briefly, it is reasoned that 
Negroes who feel powerless to change their 
position or to control crucial decisions that 
affect them will be more willing to use vio- 
lent means to get their rights than those 
who feel some control or efficacy within the 
social system. For the Negro facing extreme 
discrimination barriers, an attitude of 
powerlessness is simply a comment on the 
society, namely, a belief that all channels 
for social redress are closed. 

Our second attitude measure, racial dis- 
satisfaction, is defined as the degree to 
which the individual feels that he is being 
treated badly because of his race. It is a 
kind of racial alienation in the sense that 
the individual perceives his position in so- 
ciety to be illegitimate, due to racial dis- 
crimination. The Watts violence repre- 
sented an extreme expression of frustration 
and discontent. We would expect those 
highly dissatisfied with their treatment as 
Negroes to be the participants in such 
violence. Thus, the “highs” in racial dis- 
satisfaction should be more willing to use 
violence than the “lows” in this attitude. 


2 This definition -of subjective powerlessness is 
taken from the conceptualization proposed by Mel- 
vin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alienation,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIV (1959), 783- 
91. ra l 
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In comparing our two forms of subjective 
alienation (powerlessness and racial dis- 
satisfaction), it is important to note that, 
although we expect some correlation be- 
tween the two attitudes (a certain amount 
of resentment and dissatisfaction should 
accompany the feeling of powerlessness), 
we propose to show that they make an inde- 
pendent contribution to violence. 


UNIFICATION OF PREDICTIVE VARIABLES 


We believe that the fullest understand- 
ing of violence can be brought to bear by 
use of a social-psychological design in which 
the structural variable (racial isolation) 
is joined with the subjective attitudes of the 
individual (powerlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion). 

In this design, we attempt to specify the 
conditions under which isolation has its 
strongest effect upon violence. It is rea- 
soned that racial isolation should be most 
important for determining participation in 
violence (a) when individuals feel power- 
less to shape their destiny under existing 
conditions or (ġġ) when individuals are 
highly dissatisfied with their racial treat- 
ment. Each of the attitudes is seen as a 
connecting bridge of logic between racial 
isolation and violence. 

For the first case (that of powerlessness), 
we are stating that a weak attachment to 
the majority group and its norms should 
lead to a radical break from law and order 
when individuals perceive they cannot ef- 
fect events important to them; that is, they 
cannot change their racial position through 
activity within institutional channels. Vio- 
lence, in this instance, becomes an alterna- 
tive pathway of expression and gain. Con- 
versely, racial isolation should have much 
less effect upon violence when persons feel 
some control in the system. 

For the second case (racial dissatisfac- 
tion), we believe isolation should have a 
far greater effect upon violence when dis- 
satisfaction over racial treatment is in- 
tense. Isolation from the society then be- 
comes critical to violence in the sense that 
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the dissatisfied person feels little commit- 
ment to the legal order and is more likely 
to use extreme methods as an outlet for his 
grievances. Statistically speaking, we ex- 
pect an interaction effect between isola- 
tion and powerlessness, and between 
isolation and dissatisfaction, in the predic- 
tion of violence.14 


METHODS 


Our hypotheses call for measures of in- 
timate white contact, perceived powerless- 
ness, and perceived racial dissatisfaction as 
independert variables, and willingness to 
use violence as a dependent variable. The 
measurement of these variables, and also 
the sampling techniques, are discussed at 
this time. 


SOCIAL CONTACT 


The type of social contact to be meas- 
ured had to be of an intimate and equal 
status nature, a kind of contact that would 
facilitate easy communication between the 
races. First, each Negro respondent was 
asked if he had current contact with white 
people in a series of situations: on the job, 
in his neizhborhood, in organizations to 
which he belongs, and in other situations 
(such as shopping). After this general sur- 
vey of white contacts, the respondent was 
asked, “Have you ever done anything so- 
cial with these white people, like going to 
the movies together or visiting in each 
other’s homes?”*® The responses formed a 
simple dichotomous variable: “high” con- 
tact scores for those who had done some- 
thing social (61 per cent of the sample) 
and “low” contact scores for those who 


“Tn contrast to the mass society perspective, in 
which structural isolation is viewed as a cause of 
subjective alienation, we are viewing the two as 
imperfectly correlated. For example, many Negroes 
with contact (non-isolates) may still feel power- 
less due to racial discrimination barriers. We are 
thus stressing the partial independence of objective 
and subjective alienation and feel it necessary to 
consider both variables for the best prediction of 
violence. 


1 This question was taken from Robin Williams, 
op. cit., p. 185. 
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had had little or no social contact (39 per 
ent) 16 


POWERLESSNESS 


Following the conceptualization of Mel- 
vin Seeman, powerlessness is defined as a 
low expectancy of control over events.27 
Twelve forced-choice items were used to 
tap this attitude.1® The majority of items 
dealt with expectations of control over the 
political system. The following is an ex- 
ample: 





The world is run by the few people in 
power, and there is not much the little 
guy can do about it. 

The average citizen can have an influ- 
ence on government decisions. 





After testing the scale items for reliability, 
the distribution of scores was dichotomized 
at the median. 


RACIAL DISSATISFACTION 


The attitude of racial dissatisfaction is 
defined as the degree to which the individ- 
ual feels he is being treated badly because 
of his race. A five-Item scale was developed 
to measure this attitude. The questions ask 
the Negro respondent to compare his treat- 
ment (in such areas as housing, work, and 
general treatment in the community) with 
various reference groups, such as the south- 
ern Negro or the white. Each of the five 


18 As a further indication that this measure was 
tapping a more intimate form of interracial con- 
tact, it can be noted that 88 per cent of those 
reporting social contact with whites claimed at 
least one “good friend” (“to whom you can say 
what you really think”) or “close friend” (“to 
whom you can talk over confidential matters”). 
Only 10 per cent of those lacking social contact 
claimed such friendships with white people. 


7 Seeman, op. cit. 


“The powerlessness scale was developed by 
Shephard Liverant, Jullian B. Rotter, and Melvin 
Seeman (see Jullian B. Rotter, “Generalized Expec- 
tancies for Internal vs. External Control of Rein- 
forcements,” Psychological Monographs, LXXX, 
No. 1 [Whole No. 609, 1966], 1-28). 


+ Using the Kuder-Richardson test for reliability, 
a coefficient of .77 was obtained for the twelve 
items, 
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questions allows a reply on one of three 
levels: no dissatisfaction, mild dissatisfac- 
tion, and intense dissatisfaction. Typical of 
the items is the following: “If you com- 
pare your opportunities and the treatment 
you get from whites in Los Angeles with 
Negroes living in the South, would you say 
you are much better off a little better 
off————-or treated about the same as the 
southern Negro————?”” After a reliability 
check of the items, replies to the dissatis- 
faction measure were dichotomized into 
high and low groups.2° The cut was made 
conceptually, rather than at the median, 
yielding 99 “highs” and 213 “lows” in dis- 
satisfaction.” 








VIOLENCE WILLINGNESS 


The dependent variable of the study is 
willingness to use violence. Violence is de- 
fined in the context of the Watts riot as the 
willingness to use direct aggression against 
the groups that are believed to be discrim- 
inating, such as the police and white mer- 
chants. The question used to capture this 
outlook is, “Would you be willing to use 
violence to get Negro rights?” With data 
gathered so shortly after the Watts vio- 
lence, it was felt that the question would 
be clearly understood by respondents.?? At 
the time of data collection, buildings were 
still smoldering; violence in the form of 
looting, burning, and destruction was not 
a remote possibility, but a tangible reality. 
The violence-prone group numbered eighty- 
three. 


* Kuder-Richardson coefficient of .84. 


= With a cut at the median, a good many people 
(N = 59) who were mildly dissatisfied on all five 
items would have been placed in the “high” cate- 
gory. It was decided that a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the “high” category would require the per- 
son to express maximum dissatisfaction on at least 
one of the five items and mild dissatisfaction on 
the other four. 


= As an indication that the question was in- 
terpreted in the context of participation in violence 
of the Watts variety, it can be noted that our 
question was correlated with approval of the Watts 
riot (¢ = .62). . 
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A second measure of violence asked the 
person if he had ever used violent methods 
to get Negro rights.2? Only sixteen re- 
spondents of the 312 reported (or ad- 
mitted) that they had participated in ac- 
tual violence. As a result of this very small 
number the item is used as an indicator of 
trends but is not employed as a basic 
dependent variable of the study. 


SAMPLE 


The sample was composed of three-hun- 
dred-twelve Negro males who were heads 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE WILLING TO USE VIOLENCE, BY 
SOCIAL CONTACT, POWERLESSNESS, AND 
RACIAL DISSATISFACTION 





Not iini 
Variables Willing | Wins Total 
(%) (%) 
(%) 
Social contact:* 
High....... 83 17 100 (N =192) 
LOW seorsa 56 44 100 (¥ =110) 
Powerlessness:} 
igh....... 59 41 100 (N =145) 
Low........ 84 16 100 (VW =160) 
Racial dissatis- 
faction:] 
(2 52 48 100 (N= 98) 
LOW 325 seas 83 17 100 (N =212) 
* x2 = 24.93, P < 001, 
t x? = 22.59, P <.001. 
t x2 = 30.88, P < .001 


Nore.—In this table and the tables that follow, there are 
often less than 312 cases due to missing data for one or more 
variables, 
of the household and between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty-five. The subjects re- 
sponded to an interview schedule adminis- 
tered by Negro interviewers. They were 
chosen by random methods and were inter- 
viewed in their own homes or apartments. 
Both employed and unemployed respond- 
ents were included in the sample, although 


2 The question, “Have you ever participated in 
violent action for Negro rights?” was purposely 
worded in general terms to avoid accusing the re- 
spondent of illegal behavior during the Watts vio- 
lence. However, racial violence in the United States 
was somewhat rare at that time, so it is likely that 
most of the sixteen respondents were referring to 
participation in the Watts violence. 
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the former were emphasized in the sampling 
procedure (269 employed in contrast to 43 
unemployed). The sample was drawn from 
three major areas of Los Angeles: a rela- 
tively middle-class and integrated area 
(known as the “Crenshaw” district) and 
the predominantly lower-class and highly 
segregated communities of “South Cen- 
tral” and “Watts.” The sample could be 
classified as “disproportional stratified’’ 
because the proportion of subjects drawn 
from each of the three areas does not cor- 
respond to the actual distribution of Ne- 
groes in Los Angeles. For example, it was 
decided that an approximate fifty-fifty 
split between middle- and lower-class re- 
spondents would be desirable for later 
analysis. This meant, however, that Cren- 
shaw (middle-class) Negroes were con- 
siderably overrepresented, since their char- 
acteristics are not typical of the Los Angeles 
Negro community as a whole, and the 
majority of Los Angeles Negroes do not 
reside in this, or any similar, area. 


RESULTS 


We have predicted a greater willingness 
to use violent methods for three groups: 
the isolated, the powerless, and the dis- 
satisfied. The data presented in Table 1 
confirm these expectations. For all three 
cases, the percentage differences are sta- 
tistically significant at better than the .001 
level. 

The empirical evidence supports our con- 
tention that Negroes who are more disen- 
gaged from the society, in the structural 
(isolation) and subjective (powerlessness 
and racial dissatisfaction) senses, are more 
likely to view violence as necessary for 
racial justice than those more firmly tied 
to the society. 

It is one thing to establish a relationship 
based on action willingness and quite an- 
other thing to study actual behavior. Un- 
fortunately, only sixteen of the 312 re- 
spondents (5 per cent) admitted participa- 
tion in violent action for Negro rights. This 
small number did, however, provide some 
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basis for testing our hypotheses. Of the six- 
teen who participated in violent action, 
eleven were isolates while only five had so- 
cial contact. More impressive is the fact 
that fifteen of the sixteen “violents” scored 
high in powerlessness, and thirteen of the 
sixteen felt high degrees of dissatisfaction. 
Even with a small number, these are defi- 
nite relationships, encouraging an interpre- 
tation that those who are willing to use vio- 
lence and those who reported actual violent 
behavior display the same tendency toward 
powerlessness, racial dissatisfaction, and 
isolation. 

The next task is to explore the interre- 
lationships among our predictive variables. 
For example, we have argued that power- 
lessness has a specific meaning to violence 
(a low expectancy of changing conditions 
within the institutional framework) that 
should be more than a generalized disaffec- 
tion; that is, we expected our measures of 
powerlessness and racial dissatisfaction to 
have somewhat unique effects upon violence. 

The data indicated an interaction effect 
(interaction y? = 7.85; P < .01)*4 between 
the two attitudes. The feeling of powerless- 
ness is a more relevant determiner of vio- 
lence for the highly dissatisfied or angry 
Negro. Similarly, racial dissatisfaction is far 
more important to violence for those who 
feel powerless. In sum, the data suggest 
that the powerless Negro is likely to use 
violence when his feelings of powerlessness 

7t The x? interaction test is somewhat analogous 
to the interaction test in the analysis of variance. 
A total x? is first computed from the two partial 
tables in which all three variables are operating. 
Second, x? values are obtained by cross-tabulating 
each possible pair of variables (e.g, x*AB, x°AC, 
and x°BC). These three separate x? values are then 
summed and subtracted from the total x°. The 
residual, or what is left after subtraction, is the 
interaction x°. It can be viewed as the joint or 
special effect that comes when predictive variables 
are operating simultaneously. For a further de- 
scription of this measure, see Philip H. DuBois 
and David Gold, “Some Requirements and Sugges- 
tions for Quantitative Methods in Behavioral Sci- 
ence Research,” in Norman F. Washburne (ed.), 


Decisions, Values and Groups (New York: Per- 
gamon Press, 1962), II, 42-65. 
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are accompanied by intense dissatisfaction 
with his position. It can be noted, however, 
that, even among those who were relatively 
satisfied with racial conditions, powerless- 
ness had some effect upon violence (a 13 
per cent difference, x? == 5.41; P = 02). 
Presumably, a low expectancy of exerting 
control has a somewhat unique effect upon 
violence. 

As a second way of noting an interrela- 
tionship between our predictive variables, 
we turn to the more crucial test of the iso- 
lation-extremism perspective in which the 
effect of racial isolation upon violence is 
controlled by powerlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion.?5 It will be recalled that we expected 
the isolated people (with a lower commit- 
ment to democratic norms and organized 
channels) to be more violence-prone when 
these isolated individuals perceive they can- 
not shape their destiny within the institu- 
tional framework (high powerlessness) or 
when they perceive differential treatment 
as Negroes and, as a result, are dissatisfied. 
It is under these subjective states of mind 
that a weak attachment to the majority 
group would seem to be most important to 
extremism. Table 2, addressed to these pre- 
dictions, shows our hypotheses to be strong- 
ly supported in both cases. 

Among the powerless and the dissatis- 
fied, racial isolation has a strong effect up- 
on violence commitment. Conversely, the 
data show that isolation is much less rele- 
vant to violence for those with feelings of 
control in the system and for the more sat- 
isfied (in both cases, significant only at the 
.20 level) .78 

The fact that isolation (as a cause of 
violence) produces such a small percentage 
difference for the less alienated subjects 
calls for a further word of discussion. Ap- 


* The independent variables are moderately in- 
tercorrelated. For isolation and powerlessness, the 
¢ correlation is 36, P < 001; for isolation and 
dissatisfaction, the ¢ is 40, P < .001; for power- 
lessness and dissatisfaction, the ¢ is .33, P < .001. 


* The .05 level is considered significant in this 
analysis. 
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parently, isolation is not only a stronger 
predictor of violence for the people who feel 
>owerless and dissatisfied, but is only a 
clear and significant determiner of violence 
ior these subjectively alienated persons. For 
‘he relatively satisfied and control-oriented 
groups, the fact of being isolated is not very 
important in determining violence. This 
would suggest that a weak normative bond 
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ables has some effect upon violence (either 
independently or for specific subgroups), 
it seemed logical that the combined effect 
of the three would produce a high violence 
propensity. Conceptually, a combination of 
these variables could be seen as ideal types 
of the alienated and non-alienated Negro. 
Accordingly, Table 3 arranges the data into 
these ideal-type combinations. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE WILLING TO USE VIOLENCE, BY SOCIAL CONTACT CONTROL- 
LING FOR POWERLESSNESS AND RACIAL DISSATISFACTION 


PERCENTAGE Writs To Use VIOLENCE 


Low Power- High Power- Low Dis- High Dis- 
lessness lessness satisfaction satisfaction 
(%)} (%) (%) (%) 
Low contact........ 23 (N =31) 53 (N =78) | 23 (N =47) 59 (V=63) 
High contact........ 13 (N =123) 26 (N =66) 15 (N =158) 26 (N =34) 
s EEE E T P<.20 P<.01 P<.20 P<.01 


Nore.—The interaction x2 gas powerlessness and contact: P < .05, The interaction x? between 


dissatisfaction and contact: P < .0 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE WILLING TO USE VIOLENCE, BY THE COMBINED EFFECT OF 
SOCIAL CONTACT, POWERLESSNESS, AND RACIAL DISSATISFACTION 


Not 


Ideal-type alienated (low contact, high powerlessness, 


and high dissatisfaction)................. 
Middles in alienation............-...2.000- 


Ideal-type non-alienated (high contact, low powerless- 


ness, and low dissatisfaction) E EEE 


Nore,-~x?2 = 49,37; P < .001 (2 d.f.). 


to the majority group (isolation) is not In 
itself sufficient to explain the participation 
cf the oppressed minority person in violence 
and that it is the interaction between isola- 
tion and feelings of powerlessness (or racial 
dissatisfaction) that is crucial for predict- 
ing violence. 

A final attempt at unification involves the 
cumulative effect of all three of our predic- 
tive variables upon violence. Since it was 
roted that each of the three predictive vari- 


Sas Willing Total 
Me (%) 
7) 
ee re 5 65 100 (N =51) 
ERE 76 24 100 (N = 147) 
ETAR 83 12 100 (N = 107) 


The group at the top of the table repre- 
sents the one most detached from society— 
individuals who are isolated and high in 
attitudes of powerlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion. The group at the bottom of the table 
is the most involved in the society; these 
people have intimate white contact, feelings 
of control, and greater satisfaction with 
racial conditions. The middle group is made 
up of those with different combinations of 
high and low detachment. Note the dra- 
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matic difference in willingness to use vio- 
lence between the “ideal-type” alienated 
group (65 per cent willing) and the group 
most bound to society (only 12 per cent 
willing). The “middles” in alienation dis- 
play a score in violence between these 
extremes. 


SPURIOUSNESS 


It is possible that the relationship be- 
tween our predictive variables and violence 
is due to an intercorrelation with other 
relevant variables. For example, social class 
should be related both to violence and to 
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Because of the rather small violent group, 
it is necessary to examine our predictive 
variables separately in this analysis of con- 
trols. Table 4 presents the original rela- 
tionship between each of the independent 
variables and violence, controlled by two 
areas of residence: the South Central- 
Watts area, at the heart of the curfew 
zone (where violence occurred), and the 
Crenshaw area, on the periphery (or out- 
side) of the curfew zone (where violent 
action was rare). In addition, Table 4 in- 
cludes a control for education, as a meas- 
ure of social class.*8 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE WILLING To USE VIOLENCE BY CONTACT, POWERLESSNESS, AND RACIAL 
DISSATISFACTION, CONTROLLING FOR TWO GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS AND EDUCATION 


NEIGHBORHOOD EDUCATION 
INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 
South Central- Low (High School High (Some 
Watts Crenshaw or Less) College) 
Low contact.......... 53** (N =62) 33** (N=45) §2** (N= 77) 24* (N= 33) 
High contact.......... 27 (N=83) 10 (NW=109) 26 (N= 86) 10 (N=105) 
Low powerlessness... .. 22** (N =73) 11* (N= 88) 19** (N= 67) 14 (N= 93) 
High powerlessness. . 55 (N=77) 25 = 68) 51 (NV=100) 18 (N= 45) 
Low dissatisfaction . . 26** (N =81) 12** (N = 130) 22** (N= 96) 12 (V=114 
High dissatisfaction....| 53 (N = 68) 39 (N= 28) 59 (N= 73) 17 (N= 24) 
* P < 05. ** P < Ol. 


Nore.—Interaction x? between contact and neighborhood: P is not significant. Interaction x? between powerlessness and neigh- 
borhood: P < .02. Interaction x? between dissatisfaction and neighborhood: P is not significant. Interaction y? between contact 
and education: P is not significant. yeaa x? between powerlessness and education: P < .02. Interaction x2 between dissatis- 


faction and education: .05 < P < 


our isolation-alienation measures. In addi- 
tion, we could expect a greater propensity 
toward violence in geographical areas 
where an extreme breakdown of legal con- 
trols occurred, such as the South Central 
and Watts areas (in contrast to the Cren- 
shaw area, where no rioting took place). 
In such segregated ghettos, violence may 
have been defined by the inhabitants as a 
legitimate expression, given their intoler- 
able living conditions, a group definition 
that could override any effects of isolation 
or alienation upon violence. In short, it 
seems essential to control our isolation- 
alienation variables by an index of social 
class and by ghetto area.?? 


When the ghetto residence of the re- 
spondent is held constant, it appears that 
our independent variables are important in 
their own right. Education (social class), 


** Age was also considered as a control variable 
but was dropped when it was discovered that age 
was not correlated with violence or the independent 
variables. The r’s ranged from .04 to .09. 


For this sample, education was believed to be 
superior to other indexes of class, It is an index 
that is freer (than either occupation or income) 
from the societal restrictions and discrimination 
that Negroes face. Also, it was discovered that 
Negro occupations in the more deprived ghetto 
areas were not comparable to the same occupations 
listed in standardized scales, such as the North- 
Hatt or Bogue scales. 
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however, proved to be a more poweriul 
control variable. Among the college edu- 
cated, only isolation persists as a predictor 
of violence; powerlessness and racial dis- 
satisfaction virtually drop out. Yet each 
variable has a very strong effect upon vio- 
lence among the high school (lower-class) 
group. In other words, we do not have an 
instance of spuriousness, where predictive 
variables are explained away in both par- 
tials, but another set of interaction effects 
—attitudes of powerlessness and dissatis- 
faction are predictors of violence only 
among lower-class respondents. These re- 
sults may be interpreted in several ways. 
Persons higher in the class structure may 
have a considerable amount to lose, in 
terms of occupational prestige and accept- 
ance in white society, by indorsing extreme 
methods. The college educated (middle 
class) may be unwilling to risk their posi- 
tion, regardless of feelings of powerlessness 
and dissatisfaction. These results may fur- 
ther indicate that middle-class norms favor- 


ing diplomacy and the use of democratic 


channels (as opposed to direct aggression) 
are overriding any tendency toward vio- 
lence.2® An extension of this interpretation 
is that middle-class Negroes may be activ- 
ists, but non-violent activists, in. the civil 
rights movement. Thus, class norms may 
be contouring resentment into more or- 
ganized forms of protest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In an attempt to locate the Negro par- 
ticipant in violence, we find that isolated 
Negroes and Negroes with intense feelings 
of powerlessness and dissatisfaction are 
more prone to violent action than those 
who are less alienated. In addition, isola- 
tion has its strongest effect upon violence 
when individuals feel powerless to control 
events in the society or when racial dis- 
satisfaction is intensely felt. For those with 
higher expectations of control or with 
greater satisfaction regarding racial treat- 


*®For a discussion of class norms, see Lipsst, 
op. cit. 
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ment, isolation has a much smaller and non- 
significant effect (though in the predicted 
direction) upon violence. That is, a weak 
tie with the majority group, per se, ap- 
peared insufficient to explain wide-scale 
participation in extreme action. This study 
indicates that it is the interaction between 
a weak bond and a feeling of powerlessness 
(or dissatisfaction) that is crucial to vio- 
lent participation. 

Viewed another way, the combined or 
tandem effect of all three predictive vari- 
ables procuces an important profile of the 
most violence-prone individuals. Negroes 
who are isolated, who feel powerless, and 
who voice a strong disaffection because of 
discrimination appear to be an extremely 
volatile group, with 65 per cent of this 
stratum willing to use violence (as con- 
trasted to only 12 per cent of the “com- 
bined lows” in alienation). 

Ghetto area and education were intro- 
duced as controls. Each independent vari- 
able (taken separately) retained some sig- 
nificant effect upon violence in two geo- 
graphical areas (dealing with proximity to 
the Watts violence) and among the less 
educated respondents. Powerlessness and 
dissatisfaction, however, had no effect upon 
violence among the college educated. Sev- 
eral interpretations of this finding were 
explored. 

Applying our findings to the context of 
the Negro revolt of the last fifteen years, 
we note an important distinction between 
the non-violent civil rights activists and 
the violence-prone group introduced in this 
study. Suggestive (but non-conclusive) 
evidence indicates that the participants in 
organized civil rights protests are more 
likely to be middle class in origin, to hold 
considerable optimism for equal rights, and 
to have greater communication with the 
majority—this represents a group with 
“rising expectations” for full equality.2° In 


See Ruth Searles and J. Allen Williams, Jr., 
“Negro College Students’ Participation in Sit-ins,” 
Social Forces, XL (1962), 215-20; H. Edward 
Ransford, Negro Participation in Civil Rights Ac- 
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contrast, this study located a very different 
population—one whose members are in- 
tensely dissatisfied, feel powerless to change 
their position, and have minimum com- 


tivity and Violence (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles, 1966) ; 
and Pearl M. Gore and Jullian B. Rotter, “A Per- 
sonality Correlate of Social Action,” Journal of 
Personality, XX XVII (1963), 58-64. 
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mitment to the larger society. These Ne- 
groes have lost faith in the leaders and 
institutions of the community and pre- 
sumably have little hope for improvement 
through organized protest. For them, vio- 
lence is a means of communicating with 


‘white society; anger can be expressed, con- 


trol exerted—if only for a brief period. 
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Issues in Multiple Regression’ 


Robert A. Gordon 


ABSTRACT 


Controlling for variables implies conceptual distinctness between the control and zero-order 
variables, However, there are different levels of distinctness, some more subtle than others. 
These levels are determined by the theoretical context of the research. Failure to specify the 
theoretical context creates ambiguity as to the level of distinctness, and leads to the par- 
tialling fallacy, in which one controls for variables that are nct distinct in terms of appropriate 
theory. Although this can occur in using any control procedure, it is especially likely to occur 
in multiple regression, where high-order partial regression coefficients are routinely obtained 
in order to determine the relative importance of variables. Four major ways in which these 
regression coefficients can be seriously misleading are discussed. Although warnings concerning 
multicollinearity are to be found in statistics texts, they are insufficiently informative to 
prevent the mistakes described here. This is because the problem is essentially one of substan- 
tive interpretation rather than one of mathematical statistics per se. 


The use of control variables is now a hall- 
mark of sophisticated research. That this is 
so is due mainly to Kendall and Lazars- 
feld’s classic 1950 paper on partialling with 
categoric data, and to computers, which 
have removed restraints on calculating par- 
tials of almost any practical order, particu- 
larly for continuous data.? However, there 
is a fallacy in the uncritical use of partials 
that is easy to commit and which becomes 
more likely the higher the order of the 
partial. The purpose of this paper is to de- 


1 Work on this paper was supported by research 
grant MH 10698-01, from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. The present version was part of a 
longer paper, “Issues in Multiple Regression and the 
Ecological Study of Delinquency” (Department of 
Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University, 1966), 
the remainder of which appeared in the American 
Sociological Review for December, 1967, under the 
title, “Issues in the Ecological Study of Delin- 
quency.” Readers interested in detailed substantive 
examples of points made in the present paper may 
wish to consult that paper. Concerning the material 
covered here, the author is grateful to the following 
Johns Hopkins University colleagues, with whom 
valuable discussions were held at one time or an- 
other: Leon J. Gleser and Joseph L. Gastwirth, De- 
partment of Statistics; Carl F. Christ, Department 
of Political Economy; and Arthur L. Stinchcombe, 
E. O. Schild, and James Fennessey, Department of 
Social Relations. This paper has also benefited from 
helpful comments made by the referees. 


scribe this fallacy and how it operates, 
especially in multiple regression, the case 
evidently most in need of clarification. 


THE PARTIALLING FALLACY 


The introduction of a control variable 
into a relationship always implies a theo- 
retical context, although in practice the 
context itself is often left unspecified. When 
experienced researchers fail to state the 
theoretical context explicitly, it is because 
they feel that it is sufficiently obvious. 
Often, they are right. Some researchers, 
however, have been misled by this silence, 
and they are unaware of how necessary it is 
to be conscious of the theoretical implica- 
tions undarlying any use of control vari- 
ables. As though to emphasize this aspect 
of partialling, Kendall and Lazarsfield 
referred tc the control variable as the “test” 
variable. This clearly implied that a hy- 
pothesis was being tested, and thereby that 
a theory, however modest, was being in- 
voked. Some researchers, however, engage 


2 Patricia L. Kendall and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
“Problems of Survey Analysis,” Continuities in 
Social Research; Studies in the Scope and Method of 
“The American Soldier,” ed. Robert K. Merton and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), 
pp. 133-96. 
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in what is actually atheoretical partialling, 
as though the only hypothesis to be tested 
were the purely statistical one of whether 
the zero-order relationship could survive the 
application of any conceivable control. 

The object, of course, is not simply to 
destroy an observed relationship but, rather, 
to see whether it can be destroyed by con- 
trolling for a variable that has been hy- 
pothesized to be potentially relevant and 
conceptually distinct within the theoretical 
context in which one has chosen to operate. 
Without a theory, however, there is no way 
of telling what is conceptually distinct and 
what is not. Consequently, variables are 
often introduced as controls that are not 
meaningfully different in terms of what 
would constitute an appropriate theory. So 
closely do these variables approach being 
identical with one of the variables already 
in the zero-order relationship that con- 
trolling for them becomes tantamount to 
partialling that relationship out of itself. 

An investigator studying the effect of 
socioeconomic status (SES) on delinquency, 
for example, could argue that median educa- 
tion zs different from median rent and that 
it ¿s reasonable to examine the relationship 


3 Disputes over variables left uncontrolled can 
also result from this absence of explicit theory. One 
party may define a variable globally, for example, 
“urbanism,” so that it includes the variables typical- 
ly correlated with living in a city, such as higher in- 
come and education, and therefore not control for 
the latter, whereas others may construe “urbanism” 
as a state of mind independent of income and educa- 
tion. Failure of the first party adequately to define 
urbanism in his study will precipitate attacks by the 
others on his omission of “‘obvious” controls. Actual- 
ly, the entire dispute would be over a matter of 
definition entirely, and it should be conducted, if at 
all, on the semantic-esthetic-theoretical level and 
not on the methodological level. Fear of being so 
attacked serves as an incentive for controlling every- 
thing the investigator can lay hold of, whether ap- 
propriate or not, when the appropriate remedy 
would be for him to specify clearly the working 
theory that is guiding his research. These working 
theories can legitimately be quite modest—indeed, 
given the state of social science, they can hardly 
avoid being modest. We suspect that unwarranted 
embarrassment over their modesty keeps investiga- 
tors from more often formulating working theories 
explicitly. 
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between either variable and delinquency 
free of the effects of the other variable. This 
is true as far as it goes, but it implies an 
extremely narrow and highly specialized 
theoretical focus. This smaller question 
should not be confused with a hypothesis 
concerning the relationship between SES 
and delinquency when one has two or more 
equally valid indicators of SES. Although 
one might wish to inspect for some reason 
the partial correlations between quantita- 
tive ability and verbal ability, on the one 
hand, and academic achievement, on the 
other, this would be a poor way to test 
whether ability in general is related to 
academic achievement. Clearly, partialling 
implies distinctness between the control and 
zero-order variables, but as each of these 
two examples shows, for a given set of data 
there can be different levels of distinctness. 
On one level education and rent are indis- 
tinguishable as indexes of SES; on another 
level they are two different variables with 
somewhat different properties and sig- 
nificance. If in working with these variables 
the theoretical context is left implicit, the 
investigator may find that he has committed 
himself to a theory—or to a level of distinct- 
ness—that he did not intend and that he 
would not support upon deeper considera- 
tion. 

The fact that theory is quite undeveloped 
in his area does not excuse the researcher 
from deciding which of these major direc- 
tions he wishes his readers to follow in un- 
derstanding his results. Even an explicit 
postponement of the decision is preferable 
to an ambiguous presentation that could be 
construed either way. All too often, in- 
vestigators are so unclear in their own 
minds why they are partialling that it is im- 
possible to determine their intended level of 
distinctness. In this way they enjoy the 
methodological security of the microscopic 
level—in that one is always entitled to 
examine a partial if he wishes—while leav- 
ing their readers with impressions concern- 
ing the macroscopic level. Should attention 
be called to their indiscriminate partialling, 
they are apt to find themselves suddenly 
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convinced that they had intended the nar- 
rower focus all along. Naturally, potential 
critics of such studies are reluctant to take 
a stand when the question of whether there 
is even an issue is itself so slippery. Conse- 
quently, sociology that is conceptually 
blurred accumulates, unchallenged, in the 
literature. 

A somewhat more subtle version of the 
partialling fallacy is likely to be committed 
in multivariate studies that present all of 
the possible highest-order partials between 
each one of a large set of independent vari- 
ables and the same dependent variable. Ap- 
parently, this practice also draws inspiration 
from Kendall and Lazarsfeld, although the 
procedures they advocated are actually 
quite different in logic. Kendall and Lazars- 
feld’s procedures assume knowledge concern- 
ing the presumed causal priority of the 
variables—they are not intended to pro- 
vide that knowledge. Roughly, they address 
the question, “Is variable A causally prior 
to B, or is it irrelevant?” and not the ques- 
tion, “Is variable A causally prior to B, or 
is B causally prior to A?” Yet it appears.to 
be the latter question that is being posed 
when researchers calculate all possible 
highest-order partials to see which variable 
will emerge with the largest partial. Nothing 
in the Kendall and Lazarsfeld paper justi- 
fies using each independent variable in turn 
as a test variable for each other independent 
variable. 

For one thing, the outcome of such a pro- 
cedure is strongly influenced by small 
sampling or measurement errors when the 
independent variables are themselves highly 
correlated.4 Moreover, the “intervening 
variable” and “spurious correlation” inter- 
pretations are not the only ones possible 
when covariation proves controllable by 
introducing a third variable. The choice be- 
tween these two standard interpretations 
depends upon the causal ordering of the 
variables: whether the test variable is un- 


4 For an excellent discussion of this point, see 
H. M. Blalock, Jr., “Correlated Independent Vari- 
ables: The Problem of Multicollinearity,” Social 
Forces, XLII (December, 1963), 233-37. 
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derstood to be causally intermediate be- 
tween the zero-order variables or whether 
It is antecedent to both of them. A third 
possibility, that it is to some degree causally 
identical with one of them, is completely 
overlooked in the classic discussions of par- 
tialling. Probably this is because no ‘one 
expects researchers to employ such a vari- 
able as a control. That they might un- 
wittingly do so fails to be anticipated.-Yet, 
given that typical validities and reliabilities 
of social science measures are in the neigh- — 
borhood of .70 and .85, respectively, for 
instruments constructed so as to maximize 
these values, it is not surprising that the 
factorial and causal equivalence of variables 
sometimes goes unrecognized when the cor- 
relations between them are generally lower 
than these. 

When two variables are equivalent, they 
will both be equally valid to some degree, 
and controlling for one of them amounts to 
controlling for valid covariation. This makes 
as much sense as controlling for a parallel 
form of the same instrument. The presenta- 
tion of all possible highest-order partials is 
a sure indication that the researcher has not 
thought through the theoretical connections - 
among his variables. Once embarked upon, 
such a mechanical procedure is quite apt to 
lead him to control for variables whose co- 
variation is largely valid. 

Finally, there is no statistical rule for at- 
tributing controlled covariation to the in- 
fluence of one rather than another of the 
independent variables, regardless of the dis- — 
parity in size between their partial correla- 
tions. The question (of whether variable A 
is prior to B or B is prior to A) is simply not 
answerable by this means. 

An important property of the procedure 
of obtaining all possible highest-order par- 
tials is that the variables emerging. with the 
largest partials will be those that are least 
redundantly represented. Conceivably, these 
could even be the variables that show the 
poorest zero-order associations with the 
common dependent variable. In such a case, 
an investigator is apt to conclude that his 
sophisticated statistical analysis has un- 
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covered the true importance of a variable 
that was otherwise obscured by the more 
superficial zero-order associations. Actually, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
There is nothing more fundamental about 
a partial, as compared to a zero-order as- 
sociation, unless a good theory makes it so. 
The reasoning we are criticizing, for ex- 
ample, is reduced to the absurd when we 
realize that one could calculate all of the 
highest-order partials among the variables 
of a highly interrelated set and erroneously 
conclude, when the low partials fail to be 
- significantly different from zero, that none 
of them was related to any other one. 
Although the temptation to commit the 
partialling fallacy is greater in the case of 
continuous data—-where it is more con- 
venient to obtain partials of a high order— 
it should be emphasized that all control pro- 
cedures are equally susceptible, including 
those for categoric data and for experiments. 


SOME UNAPPRECIATED ASPECTS 
OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION 


When employing measures of association, 
investigators will calculate all possible 
highest-order partials for a given dependent 
variable only some of the time. Multiple re- 
gression, however, which is very popular in 
sociology, leads to highest-order partials 
automatically and invariably. For this 
reason, multiple regression is extremely sus- 
ceptible to the partialling fallacy. Even 
worse, it is possible to commit this fallacy in 
a number of different ways in multiple re- 
gression, and because the partial regression 
coefficient is more difficult to understand 
intuitively than the partial correlation co- 
efficient, these ways tend to be even more 
insidious. In the main body of this paper, 
we shall show in détail how this comes to be. 
But first, a few general remarks about the 
partial regression coefficient. 


We have indicated that, to the degree the 


variables of a set are highly interrelated, 
numerous, and conceptually similar, we ap- 
proach being able to produce a very small 
partial correlation between any two of them 
‘by controlling for the rest. Similar circum- 
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stances affect the partial regression co- 
efficient in nearly the same way. This comes 
about as follows. 

As redundant independent variables are 
successively introduced into a regression 
problem, their common predictive value 
gets averaged, in a weighted manner, over 
all of their regression coefficients. As a re- 
sult, all of their regression coefficients de- 
cline in absolute value. At the same time, 
the multiple correlation increases only a 
trivial amount with each new variable, 
reflecting the fact that little new informa- 
tion is being added; that the multiple 
correlation cannot decrease indicates that 
the common predictive value is conserved, 
although it does get spread out over more 
and more regression coefficients, each be- 
coming smaller and smaller as new re- 
dundant variables are fed into the problem. 

Continuing with our examination of the ~ 
regression coefficient, we note that, if at 
any point a new variable is added that is un- 
correlated with previous independent vari- 
ables, then the regression coefficients of the 


‘previous variables will be unaffected. Of 


course, it would be possible to. then add 
more variables that are redundant with re- 
spect to this new variable but not redundant 
with respect to the earlier set, so that the 
regression coefficient of the new variable is 
reduced, but not the regression coefficients 
of the earlier variables. 

The argument developed above helps us 
to realize that among the independent vari- 
ables there could occur two or more subsets 
of variables, the members of which were 
redundant (strongly correlated) with vari- 
ables in their own subsets but relatively 
independent (weakly correlated) with re- 
spect to variables in other subsets. It 
becomes immediately apparent that, under 
these circumstances, the relative size of a 
variable’s regression coefficient depends to 
a considerable extent upon the number of 
other variables in its subset. And if all vari- 
ables were redundant to the same degree 
with others in their subset, unrelated to the 
same degree with variables in other subsets, 
and all were equally related to the depend- 
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ent variable, then differences in the size of 
the regression coefficients between the vari- 
ables of one subset and those of another 
subset would depend entirely upon the 
relative numbers of variables in the two 
subsets. 

These conditions are, of course, quite 
special. However, they serve to bring into 
sharp relief processes that operate as well 
in the analysis of real data. In conjunction 
with these conditions, there are three others 
that also affect the regression coefficient. 
The main sections of this paper are devoted 
to illustrating all of these effects. 

The problems we are about to discuss are 
usually alluded to in statistics texts under 
the heading of “multicollinearity.” How- 
ever, discussions of multicollinearity in sta- 
tistical texts tend to be tantalizingly brief. 
Typically, they emphasize only that as inde- 
pendent variables become closely related 
the standard errors of regression coefficients 
become extremely large, leading to estimates 
of the regression coefficients that are un- 
stable and hence unlikely to reappear even 
approximately in another sample from the 
same population.® Often, mention is made 
also of the fact that perfect correlation be- 
tween two or more variables makes it im- 
possible to solve the normal equations 
uniquely (or to invert the correlation ma- 
trix) and that, to the extent lack of perfect 
correlation is purely the result of random 
error, the entire solution is simply a spuri- 
ous reflection of that error. (With double- 
precision computer arithmetic, rounding or 
truncation errors are no longer the problem 
they once were.) Both of these undesirable 
outcomes require extremely high correla- 
tions between independent variables. The 


5 In sociology, Blalock has devoted more atten- 
tion to this problem than anyone else (zbid.). Numer- 
ous other references to multicollinearity appear in 
his Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental Research 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1964). See especially pp. 48, 66-67, and 87 ff., for 
comments relevant to this paper’s concerns. Other 
helpful warnings are to be found in Edward E. 
Cureton, “Validity,” Educational Measurement, ed. 
E. F. Lindquist (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1951), pp. 690-93. 
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effects that concern us here, however, can be 
produced as well by lower degrees of inter- 
correlation between predictor variables, and 
their mein influence happens not to be ex- 
erted through the standard error of the re- 
gression coefficient. Statistics texts focus 
upon conditions of extremely high correla- ` 
tion because it is at that point that the re- 
sulting problems become most nearly sta- 
tistical ones. The issues discussed in this 
paper, however, are basically substantive in 
nature. Consequently, although continuous 
with the problem of multicollinearity as 
treated in statistical texts, they are not of 
statistical interest per se, and therefore 
they are not adequately treated in any sta- 
tistical source known to us. Persons sophisti- 
cated in statistics are quick to recognize 
this continuity, and they typically respond 
with a shrug when it is brought to their at- 
tention. However, we have known occasions 
when sophisticated consultants have advised 
clients to adopt procedures that lead to the 
very errors in multiple regression that this 
paper warns against, simply because the 
consultants were insensitive to the substan- 
tive implications of the problems brought to 
them. Smee it is difficult to communicate 
complex problems to consultants so that 
they are alerted to all relevant implications, 
it is important that consumers of statistical 
advice be made aware of common pitfalls. 
Consultants, too, might benefit from having 
the following issues made more salient. 

To help distinguish between the different 
effects to be discussed, we shall hereafter 
use the term “redundancy” to refer to kigh 
correlation between two or more independent 
variables, regardless of the exact number of 
variables, and the term “repetitiveness” to 
refer to the number of redundant independ- 
ent variables, regardless of the degree of 
redundancy. This will enable us to empha- 
size either aspect of the situation, as neces- 
sary, in attempting to demonstrate just 
how, for one thing, multicollinearity oper- 
ates. 

The efect of differential repetitiveness.— 
In Table 1 we have created three correlation 
matrixes designed to display some of the 
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properties to which we refer. These matrixes 
include independent variables only. The first 
one, matrix A, illustrates the effect of un- 
equal repetitiveness on the regression co- 
efficient. All five of the independent vari- 
_ ables constituting matrix A are equally good 
- predictors, one at a time, of the dependent 
variable, in that all correlate .60 with that 
variable. All are redundant to the same de- 
gree, .80, with others in their subset, and are 
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portance of the variables when we do not 
even know what these variables are and 
when they all have exactly the same corre- 
lation with the dependent variable. 

In the last three columns of Table 1 we 
present the standard errors of the regression 
coefficients, based upon a hypothetical sam- 
ple size of 100, and the associated t-tests of 
the hypothesis that each regression coef- 
ficient is equal to zero. These standard 


TABLE 1 
THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL REPETITIVENESS (BASED ON HYPOTHETICAL SAMPLES OF 100) 

















Example Correlations between Independent Variables fyi byi Sb yf t P< 
Matrix A: Le. Os USO eee ee 6 19 11 1.71 N.S: 
Subsets off .8 .. .8|.2 .2 .6 19 11 1.71 N.S. 
3 and 2 8 .8 2 2 .6 19 11 1.71 N.S. 
Ge? ta Bie te 6 27 .10 2.70 QI 
sf ek uk AS by 6 27 .10 2.70 .01 
Matrix B: E. OE eh eat ee 6 16 .08 1.95 N.S. 
Subsets off .8 .. .8|.2 .2] .2 6 16 .08 1.95 N.S. 
3,2,andi] .8 .8 ..|.2 .2| .2 6 16 08 1.95 | NS. 
S E T TR: S ue 6 23 07 3.13 O1 
ioe Bh. OO. Gat law 6 23 .07 3.13 .01 
22. G2. ae pak val .6 41 205 9.03 .001 
Matrix C: 6 28 28 AS Fae ch AZ] 2 6 12 .09 1.41 N.S 
Subsets off .8 .. .8 .8] .2 .2 .2] .2 .6 12 .O9 1.41 N.S 
4,3,andii .8 .8 .. .8] .2 .2 .2)] .2 6 12 09 1.41 N.S 
SO a0) BS sat make ade ak | ne 6 12 .09 1.41 N.S 
d2. ak ak: 22 8 .8|.2 .6 16 08 1.97 N.S 
A Ge a? See aD ae, aO ee .6 16 .08 1.97 N.S 
ce 22 wees Ge ae AS saad 6 16 .08 1.97 N.S 
et Be ee Ao we Ah ee 6 .40 05 8.83 O01 


Note,-Multiple correlations, when ry; = .6: for Matrix A 
are based on more decimal places than are shown in the table. 


unrelated to the same degree, .20, with those 
of the other subset. However, one subset 
contains three variables, and the other con- 
tains only two variables. The effect of this 
inequality is to create a substantial differ- 
ence between the standardized regression 
coefficients of the two subsets; this differ- 
ence is produced entirely by the difference in 
density of sampling between the two do- 
mains of content implied by the two sub- 
sets. Obviously, it cannot be attributed in 
any meaningful sense to the relative im- 


, R = .815; Matrix B, R = .906; Matrix C, R = .910, The t-tests 


errors, based on a reasonable sample size, 
are not unduly large, and there is little 
difference between the standard errors of 
the two subsets. However, the /-tests for the 
subset of three fail to reach significance, 
whereas those for the subset of two are sig- 
nificant. This outcome, again, is due entirely 


6 All of the regression coefficients discussed in 
this paper are standardized ones. Often, such 8 
weights are accompanied by an asterisk, but since 
there can be no confusion on this point, we omit the 
asterisk. 
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to the difference in density of sampling 
variables, and it comes about mainly 
through the difference in the magnitude of 
the regression coefficients rather than 
through the slight difference in their 
standard errors. 

Matrix B illustrates the effect of adding a 
third subset containing only one variable. 
Because this one variable is not repetitive 
with any other, its regression coefficient is 
much larger than the rest, although it, too, 
is no more strongly correlated with the de- 
pendent variable than any other variable. 
The results of the i-tests follow accordingly. 
Since this new variable is not redundant 
with variables of the other two subsets, 
their regression coefficients are hardly af- 
fected by its presence. An incidental effect 
of the new variable is to raise the multiple 
correlation from .815, for matrix A, to .906, 
for matrix B; and the slight decrease in the 
size of the standard errors from their values 
for matrix A results from this improvement 
in the multiple correlation. It is true here 
that the standard error of the new variable 
is approximately only half the size of the 
standard errors of the other variables; how- 
ever, the fact that the regression coefficients 
of the subset of three are not significant 
again, whereas those for the subset of two 
are significant still, is determined far more by 
the relative size of the regression coefficients 
than by the relative size of the standard 
errors. Both the effect on the standard error 
and on the regression coefficient favor the 
statistical significance of the less repetitive 
variables, but it is the regression coefficient, 
of course, upon which interpretations of 
relative importance are based, statistical 
considerations aside. 

Matrixes A and B, with their subsets of 
unequal numbers of equally good predictors, 
demonstrate that if a particular construct, 
such as socioeconomic status, is represented 
by many variables, and another construct 
by one or a few variables, the predictive 
value of SES would be spread thinly over 
several regression coefficients, while the pre- 
dictive value of the other construct would 
be concentrated in only one or two coef- 
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ficients, thus giving the impression that the 
SES variables were less strongly related to 
the dependent variable than the variables 
representing the second construct.? Under 
circumstances such as these, it could even 
happen that the regression coefficients of the 
construct having the weaker relationship 
with the dependent variable would attain 
statistical significance when the remainder 
did not, simply as a result of its being less 
repetitively represented. For example, in 
matrix C of Table 1, the correlation between 
the eighth variable (a subset of one) and the 
dependent variable could drop as low as .40, 
and it would still yield a significant regres- 
sion coefficient of .187, which would be 
higher than those associated with variables 
accounting for more than twice as much of 
the dependent variable’s variance. The re- 
gression coefficients of each of the first four 
variables would equal, in this case, .133, and 
of each of the next three variables, .174. 
Ironically, the more important domain, 
in terms of total predictive value, is apt to 
be the one that is repetitively oversampled, 
both because its effects are likely to be more 
pervasive and because researchers will be 
inclined to devote more attention to it. The 
outcome of reducing the correlation between 
just the eighth variable and the dependent 
variable in matrix C to .40 indicates, equally 


7 An example of this effect is discussed in Gordon, 
“Issues in the Ecological Study of Delinquency,” 
op. cit. (n. 1 above). It is drawn from a study by 
Bernard Lander in which feur SES variables were 
included with two supposed anomie variables (see 
his Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delin- 
quency [New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954]). Within the SES subset, the average absolute 
correlation was .77; within the anomie subset, it was 
.76. Redundancy within sets was thus nearly identi- 
cal. The intrasubset correlations in our examples are 
intended to approximate these values. Although the 
absolute correlations between Lander’s two subsets 
averaged .53, rather than the .20 for matrix A, this 
stronger relation between his subsets, if substituted 
into matrix A, would reduce the difference between 
the two sets of regression coefficients in our example 
by only 34 per cent. This tendency in Lander’s 
matrix toward reduction in contrast, moreover, is 
offset by the greater repetitiveness within his larger 
subset, which contained four variables instead of the 
three in the larger subset of matrix A. 
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ironically, that odds-and-ends type variables 
of less consequence—included perhaps more 
because they happened to be at hand than 
because of their theoretical relevance— 
could then appear to be the more important. 

Matrix C, it will be noted, was produced 
simply by adding another similar variable 
to each of the two major subsets of matrix 
B. It is intended to illustrate what is wrong 
with an attempt to test a hypothesis con- 
cerning the relative importance of two types 
of variable (represented by the two major 
subsets in matrixes A and B) by adding to 
the regression two new variables deemed to 
be representative of each type.® We see from 
the regression coefficients of matrixes B and 
C that, if these new variables were truly 
typical of their type, the outcome could not 
possibly be otherwise. If one pie is to be 
divided among a larger number and another 
pie among a smaller number, no matter how 
often we add one to the number for each pie, 
it will never alter the fact that the portions 
from the first pie will be smaller than those 
from the second. Similarly, the regression 
coefficients of the larger subset in matrix C 
continue to be smaller than those of the 
smaller subset, so that the status quo de- 
rived from matrix B remains essentially un- 
affected. 

The effect of heterogeneity among correla- 
tions with the dependent variable.—In the ex- 
amples of matrixes A, B, and C, all of the 
predictors were equally correlated with the 
dependent variable. Obviously, even if these 
correlations were equal in the population, 
they would not all be exactly equal in a 
sample, and there could even be real differ- 
ences among their population values that 
were nevertheless so small as to lead us to 
regard them subjectively as practically 
equal. Whether or not we would regard 
them as equal, differences among these cor- 


8 For examples, see David J. Bordua, “Juvenile 
Delinquency and ‘Anomie’: An Attempt at Replica- 
tion,” Social Problems, VI, No. 3 (1958-59), 230- 
238; Roland J. Chilton, “Continuity in Delinquency 
Area Research: A Comparison of Studies for Balti- 
more, Detroit, and Indianapolis,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXIX, No. 1 (1964), 71-83; and the 
. discussion of these papers in Gordon, op. cit. 
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relations do affect the regression coefficients; . 
especially when there are redundant subsets 
among the predictors. However, the magni- 
tude of the effect depends heavily upon 
whether the differences appear between 
variables in different subsets or between vari- 
ables in the same subset. This is illustrated 
in Table 2, which shows what happens when 
the correlations with the dependent vari- 
able for matrix A, all of which were .60, are 
systematically varied. Column 1 simply re- 
peats, for purposes of comparison, the rele- 


TABLE 2 


THE EFFECTS OF FOUR DIFFERENT SETS OF 
CORRELATIONS WITH THE DEPENDENT VARI- 
ABLE WHEN THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
ARE INTERCORRELATED AS IN MATRIX A 


SET OF CORRELATIONS WITH DEPENDENT | 
VARIABLE, fyi 


VARIABLE 

(4) (2) (3 (4) 
i e ayes tee 60 55 60 60 
I ee 60 55 60 60 
Dea N 60 „55 60 60 
ne 60 .60 55 60 
Dere deae 60 .60 55 55 

Corresponding Regression Coefficients, by; 
| Caer eer .19 17 19 19 
| etree nee .19 .17 .19 .19 
Sos EE 19 sit .19 „19 > 
r eer T a .28* „24* .38* 
Oo ene: had .28* .24* 13 
Standard Errors of Regression 
Coefficients, Sby; 

i eRe 11 12 12 11 
F ene 11 12 12 11 
s re 11 12 12 11 
: ere ees 10 mY | li 10 
h EERIE A 10 JHI li 10 


Corresponding Multiple Correlation 
Coefficients, Ry .res45 


815 781 . 783 . 803 











* Significant at .05 level or better. All tests have 94 degrees 
of freedom, based on hypothetical samples of 100. 
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vant data for the original matrix A problem. 
It will be recalled that matrix A consisted of 
a subset of three and a subset of two equally 
redundant predictors. Columns 2 and 3, re- 
spectively, show the effect of lowering the 
correlations with the dependent variable to 
.55, first for just the entire subset of three, 
and then for just the entire subset of two. 
In either case, the effect on the regression co- 
efficients is small. However, when just one 
of the correlations involving a variable from 
the subset of two is lowered to .55, so that a 
difference in their relation with the de- 
pendent variable now appears between vari- 
ables within the same redundant subset, the 
effect on the regression coefficients is pro- 
nounced (see column 4). In this situation, 
the regression coefficient of the variable with 
the higher correlation (here, the fourth vari- 
able) acquires most of the predictive value of 
its subset. In our example, its regression co- 
efficient so closely approaches the values 
held by those for the subset of one in ma- 
trixes B and C that it might be said to be- 
have as though it actually were a subset of 
one. Once again we point out that the effect 
on the standard errors of the regression co- 
efficients, in any of the situations depicted 
in Table 2, is so small that it often fails to 
appear within two decimal places. 

Our attitude toward the greater promi- 
nence given the fourth variable over its 
subset partner, the fifth variable, by this 
slight difference in their correlations with 
the dependent variable, could well be that 
this is quite proper. After all, if a dependent 
variable correlates slightly better with one 
of two variables that are themselves highly 
correlated with each other, it could mean 
that it is fundamentally more like that 
variable than like the second. Even so, the 
question could be raised as to whether a 
mode of analysis that transforms an 11:12 
relationship (in the correlations with the de- 
pendent variable) or a 5:6 relationship (in 
terms of variance accounted for) into a 1:3 
relationship (in the regression coefficients) 
provides the most helpful picture of the 
data. In any event, our acceptance of this 
outcome would be sharply revised if the 
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outcome were based on observed values that 
did not reflect the true parameter values— 
for example, if the true correlations with the 
dependent variable were equal, but the ob- 
served correlations were not, or if the ob- 
served correlations reversed the direction of 
the true difference between the absolute cor- 
relations of two predictors with the de- 
pendent variable.’ 

It is difficult to say how likely these kinds 
of sampling fluctuations are to occur in prac- 
tice. However, we might note that, for an 
observed correlation of .60 and a sample size 
of 100, the .95 confidence interval ranges 
from .46 to .71. In the present context, it 
suffices to point out that their effects on re- 
gression coefficients, should they occur, can 
be surprisingly strong. 

Even when differences like those in 
column 4 of Table 2 reflect the true values of 
correlations, however, there is no reason to 
be complacent concerning their effect vis-a- 
vis the regression coefficients of variables in 
other subsets. In our example, the fourth 
variable is not correlated any more strongly 
with the dependent variable than the three 
variables constituting the larger subset, yet 
its regression coefficient is twice as large as 
any of theirs. In columns 2 and 3 of Table 2, 
we showed that, even when correlations 
with the dependent variable differed be- 
tween entire subsets, the effect was not so 
great as this. This helps us to realize that if 
the correlation of the fourth variable with 
the dependent variable were in fact some- 
what larger than the corresponding correla- 
tions of the subset of three, we would be 
tempted to regard its much larger regression 
coefficient as an appropriate reflection of 
this stronger relation with the dependent 
variable. In actuality, the greater part of the 
magnitude of the difference between regres- 
sion coefficients would be due to differential 
relations with the dependent variable within 
the subset of two and would have nothing 
whatsoever to do with variables in the sub- 
set of three. Just how much of the difference 

® Tt skould be kept in mind that we are concerned 


with the absolute values of the correlations with the 
dependent variables, and not their algebraic values. 
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between regression coefficients would be due 
to differences within subsets and how much 
to differences between subsets would de- 
pend on the particular magnitudes involved, 
of course. Our point is simply that a very 
substantial part of this difference may be 
due to causes that are quite irrelevant to 
giving an accurate picture of the relative 
importance of the variables. 

Of course, these differences in correlation 
with the dependent variable could appear 
among the variables either of the more 
repetitive (larger) subset or of the less re- 
petitive (smaller) subset. In either case, they 
would tend to concentrate the predictive 
value of the entire subset in the regression 
coefficients of a smaller number of variables. 
Should the highest correlation with the de- 
pendent variable be attained by only one 
predictor, then the subset’s predictive value 
would tend to concentrate in just one re- 
gression coefficient. Depending on whether 
such differences appeared in connection with 
the smaller or the larger subset, they would 
either add to or detract from the effect of 
differential repetitiveness on the variables 
involved. 

The effect of unequal redundancy between 
subsets —Obviously, the degree of redun- 
dancy (or level of internal correlation) can 
differ between subsets that are nevertheless 
clearly recognizable by their high internal 
correlations and which are identical with 
respect to repetitiveness (the number of 
predictors involved). This constitutes the 
simplest situation of the four that we shall 
discuss. 

If all predictors correlate equally with the 
dependent variable—thus eliminating this 
source of disturbance—then unequal re- 
dundancy will produce larger regression co- 
efficients, having smaller standard errors, 
for the variables in the less redundant sub- 
set. Although the resulting effects on both 
the regression coefficient and its standard 
error tend to be moderate, they are not in- 
significant. For example, in five out of six 
hypothetical problems that we constructed, 
based upon sample sizes of 100, these effects 
- combine to prevent the regression coef- 
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ficients of the more redundant subset from 
attaining significance. In all cases, those of 
the less redundant subset were significant, 
Table 3 presents the results from these six 
problems, which were varied systematically 
as to difference in redundancy (two levels) 
and strength of correlation between the sub- 
sets (three levels). It can be seen that the 


TABLE 3 


THE EFFECTS OF Two LEVELS OF UNEQUAL 
REDUNDANCY AT THREE LEVELS OF BE- 
TWEEN-SUBSET CORRELATION IN A FOUR- 
VARIABLE MATRIX (ALL CORRELATIONS WITH 
THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE HAVE BEEN SET 
EQUAL TO .60) 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 


SUBSETS, ris ru=r2= 
CORRELATIONS WITHIN EACH r THETUSTRSTH 


Two-VARIABLE SUBSET 








Regression Coefficients, 
byt bye; bys= byt 




















Subset I: mgs.7.......] 1.288 | .234 | .222 
Subset I: rag .8....... . 264 . 204 .180 
Difference........... .024 .030 .042 
Subset I: rie. 7....... . 288 .246 | 228 
Subset IL; ry=.9....... 292 .192 .156 
Difference........... .036 054 | .072 
Standard Errors of Regres- 
sion Coefficients, 
Sbyt = Sbyzs Shy3 = Sby 
Subset I: z=. 7...0... .08 .10 „11 
Subset IT: rage 8.0.0... .10 .12 .13 
Subset I: rg=.7....... .09 .10 Al 
Subset II: va==.9....... 14 .16 .18 
t-Tests of Regression 
Coefficients 
Subset I: mge=.7....... 3.4* | 2.3* | 2.0% 
Subset IIL: rag=.8....... 2.7* 11.7 1.4 
Subset I: ra=.. ...... 3.4* | 2.4* j| 2.0* 
Subset II: ry=.9....... 1.8 1.2 0.9 


* Significant at .05 level or better. All tests have 95 degrees 
of freedom, based on hypothetical samples of 100. 
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effects grow stronger (a) the greater the dif- 
ference in redundancy between the subsets, 
and (b) the stronger the correlation between 
subsets. 

It is somewhat of a challenge to devise a 
plausible illustration of this particular effect 
that would also be intuitively regarded as 
leading to an obviously erroneous conclu- 
sion.!° Imagine, however, a battery of predic- 
tors of success in some performance that 
requires both verbal and mathematical 
ability. Assume that the number of verbal 
measures equals the number of mathe- 
matical measures, that the correlations 
between the two subsets of measures are 
uniform, and that all correlate equally well 
with the dependent variable. 

In this situation, it could occur that all 
of the verbal measures correlate more highly 
with each other than do the mathematical 
measures with each other, as a result of the 
more specific nature of the latter. For ex- 


10 An approximate example can be found in the 
data of Lander, Bordua, and Chilton (all cited 
above), where we can identify equal-sized subsets 
of unequal within-set redundancy by considering 
variables in pairs. These pairs are made up on the 
basis of each variable’s highest correlation (in abso- 
lute value) with any other variable. Just as for 
sociometric choices, these relations may or may not 
be reciprocal. Thus, in their three studies their four 
SES variables form two stable and reciprocal] sub- 
sets, but their two anomie variables do not. One 
SES subset is comprised of education and rent (r = 
.89, .78, and .89, for each study in order), the other 
of substandard housing and overcrowding (r = .86, 
.83, and .93). In Lander’s study only, the two anomie 
variables represent each other’s most highly corre- 
lated variable, and then, in contrast to the vaiues of 
.89 and .86 for the SES pairs, their correlation is 
only —.76. Consequently, on a pairwise basis, the 
anomie subset for Lander’s study is less redundant 
than the SES subsets. To an even greater cegree, 
this disparity appears in the Bordua and Chilton 
studies too, so that the highest correlation of any 
anomie variable is always less than the highest cor- 
relation of any SES variable. 

It should be emphasized that this illustration 
from real data focuses only on the correlations 
within these subsets of size two as a source of re- 
dundancy, as though the between-set correlations 
were all equal. In fact, in the data from the three 
studies, they are not all equal. As will be shown in 
the next section of this paper, this complicates the 
situation considerably. 
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ample, a course in analytical geometry 
could be more different from one in prob- 
ability theory than a course in history from 
one in English literature. (In factor-analytic 
terms, a greater part of the valid variance 
of the mathematical measures would be 
represented in specific factors and a smaller 
part in a common factor than in the case of 
the verbal measures. To eliminate the possi- 
bility or a strong general factor that could 
absorb even the specifics, it might be neces- 
sary to stipulate that the population be rela- 
tively homogeneous in intelligence.) 

At first glance, it seems appropriate that 
the greater predictive value of the mathe- 
matical measures would be reflected in re- 
gression coefficients larger than those of the 
verbal measures. However, as the result of 
crowding into the analysis multiple meas- 
ures of a domain that is more constricted 
than the mathematical domain—a quite 
reasonable step from the standpoint of en- 
hancing reliability—it could happen that 
none of the regression coefficients belonging 
to the verbal measures would reach sta- 
tistical significance. If one were unaware of 
the more fundamental dimensions underly- 
ing the predictors, of how they were organ- 
ized, of the difference in redundancy, and of 
the effect of these upon a regression analysis, 
one might easily conclude that verbal abil- 
ity was less important than mathematical 
ability, overlooking the fact that if only one 
verbal measure had been employed it surely 
would have been significant. Thus, differ- 
ences ir redundancy can bring about exact- 
ly the same result caused by differences in 
repetitiveness. The main difference is that 
the illusion of fairness is greater for the pure 
form of the present effect, in that the num- 
ber of variables is the same for each domain 
(or subset). Both effects, of course, can be 
simultaneously operative. 

The effect of other possible variations in 
correlations.—It is only when correlations 
are uniform within each separate subset, and 
uniform between them as well, so that sub- 
set boundaries are clearly defined, that we 
can conveniently speak of redundancy and 
of differences in redundancy between sub- 
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sets. Even slight departures from uniform- 
ity within any one of these groups of correla- 
tions will affect the regression coefficients in 
ways that no measure of redundancy can 
anticipate. 

Three plausible measures of redundancy 
are: (1) the average absolute correlation of 
each predictor with the rest, (2) the average 
of the squares of correlations, and (3) the 
squared multiple correlation (SMC) of each 
predictor with all of the remainder. (Obvi- 
ously, if the correlations between subsets are 
all equal, only the off-diagonal correlations 
within subsets need be considered for the 
averages.) The two averages have the ad- 
vantage of being unaffected by the number 
of variables when the correlations are uni- 
form, thus enabling us to define redundancy 
independently of repetitiveness. Moreover, 
they are easy to calculate. Because the 
SMC incorporates the contributions of re- 
dundancy—in the pure sense—and of repeti- 
tiveness too, it summarizes accurately the 
total overlap of each predictor with the 
others. However, this quality makes it un- 
suitable for drawing a heuristic distinction 
between redundancy and repetitiveness. 

Even when the correlations with the de- 
pendent variable are all identical, the more 
sophisticated SMC measure does not fully 
determine the relative strengths of the re- 
gression coefficients. Those familiar with 
the computations will recognize that this is 
because the SMC depends upon only the 
value of a main diagonal element of the in- 
verse of the matrix of correlations between 
predictors (see equation [6], below). It is 
with the variations among the predictor cor- 
relations underlying this further inde- 
terminacy that this section is concerned. 
Since subsets with precise boundaries rarely 
occur in real data, the manner of character- 
izing this variation is somewhat arbitrary. 
This section, therefore, could quite reason- 
ably have had many other headings, such as 
“variations within subsets” and “variations 
in the correlations between subsets.” 

It is best to proceed by introducing ex- 
plicitly the inverse of the correlation matrix. 
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Many persons performing multiple’ regres- 
sion will be aware that there exist several 
methods for computing the regression co- 
efficients, all of them tedious. They are 
probably also aware, nowadays, that, ex- 
cept for certain special cases, any rec- 
tangular matrix can be inverted and that 
this also is a tedious procedure. Few of 
them, however, will ever have seen an in- 
verse matrix—fewer still will have actually 
inverted a matrix by hand computation. 
This is unfortunate because matrix inversion 
is one of the ways to solve multiple regres- 
sion problems and, as it turns out, the ele- 
ments of the inverse matrix can be expressed 
in an intuitively meaningful way that en- 
ables one to observe what is going on in a 
multiple regression better than at any other 
stage of the calculations. 

For three independent variables, the re- 
gression coefficients can be obtained from 
the following matrix multiplication: 


Cu Cre Cis Tyl byi.23 
1 Cor C22 C23 Tyl = |byas}, (1) 
C31 C32 C33 Tys by3.12 


where the ry: are the correlations with the 
dependent variable, and the C’s are elements 
of the inverse matrix.4! The matrix multi- 
plication simply expresses the following 
three operations in ordinary algebra: 


Cuty + Cro y2 + C13 y3 = by1.23 ; 
Cary + Cof y2 + C23fy3 = by2.13 y 
Czity + C30 y2 + C33fy3 = by3.12 . 


In view of our simplifying assumption that 
all of the correlations with the dependent 
variable are equal or, in other words, that 
each of the above 


(2) 


fyl = y2 = 1y3 = Tyo, 


three operations could be expressed in the 


u Except for omitting asterisks for the standard- 
ized regression coefficients, our notation follows that 
employed in Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, 
Statistical Inference (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953), pp. 332-34. This reference also provides a 
fuller development of the matrix algebra of multiple 
regression, as well as a parallel presentation in ordi- 
nary algebra. 
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following form, here illustrated only for the 
first: 


ty Cu + Che + C13) T byt.23 . (3) 


Inasmuch as the correlations with the de- 
pendent variable are not now of interest, it 
is clear that the sum of the elements in each 
row wholly determines the regression co- 
efficient of the variable associated with that 
row of the inverse (and also of the correla- 
tion) matrix. Consequently, the impact of 
just the independent variables on the regres- 
sion coefficient could be expressed in the 
form of such a sum for each row. At some 
later point, these sums could then be scaled 
down to true regression coefficients simply 
by multiplying each of them by rye. 

As it stands, the inverse matrix is not 
very helpful. Its elements have no immedi- 
ately apparent interpretation, and the 
familiar meaning attached to the original 
correlation coefficients will have become 
hopelessly obscured in the course of the in- 
volved calculations necessary to obtain the 
inverse. True, the relative magnitudes of 
the elements and their locations in the 
matrix will suggest points at which things 
are happening of relatively greater or lesser 
importance—but the nature of these hap- 
penings will be unknown. 

However, each element of the inverse 
can be expressed in terms of more familiar 
quantities. Let us take first the main 
diagonal elements, Cis for our three-variable 
example. If s;.3, is used to represent the 
square root of the residual variance left 
when any independent variable is predicted 
by all of the remaining independent vari- 
ables or, in other words, if 


Sijke = V1 — Ri ix ; (4) 


where R;.;, represents the multiple correla- 
tion, then Ci; is the reciprocal of this 
residual variance, or 


1 


C=. 
C Seize) (Sijke) 


(5) 


It might be pointed out, incidentally, that 
one can obtain all of the SMC’s for a group 
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of variables from the inverse matrix, since 
for any variable i, 
Mest. 
C: 


t% 


(6) 


For true correlation matrixes, that is, 
matrixes that observe the requirements for 
consistency among correlation coefficients, 
C;,; will always be positive.” Its range is from 
1.0 to infinity. 

An off-diagonal element, C;;, is defined as 
follows: 


Fizik 


Ceir See 
H ( Sigk) (Sjuk) 


(t3). (7) 


Thus, the numerator contains a familiar par- 
tial correlation coefficient, of an order that 
is always two less than the order of the 
matrix. Since we are now ignoring correla- 
tions with the dependent variable, the minus 
sign in formula (7) indicates that, when the 
partial correlation in the numerator is posi- 
tive, this quantity will be subtracted from 
the main diagonal in forming the row sum, 
thus reducing our hypothetical regression 
coefficient. Of course, in real applications, 
the magnitudes and signs of the correlations 
with the dependent variable would have to 
be taken into account, in accordance with 
formula (2). It might be pointed out that 
the 1.0 in the numerator of the main 
diagonal entries, Ca, is consistent with the 
definition of the Cz, in that the partial cor- 


12 On the consistency relation, see ibid., pp. 344— 
45. This consistency requirement governs the con- 
struction of the examples used in this paper, which 
were created simply by writing down correlation co- 
efficients and then inverting the resulting matrixes 
to obtain the usual multiple regression statistics. It 
was not necessary to generate the raw data implied 
by the correlations, although much trial and error 
was involved in arriving at suitable illustrations. 
Some care ig required, however, in order to avoid 
examples that violate the consistency rule. The ap- 
pearance oi negative elements in the main diagonal 
of the inverse is one indication that consistency has 
been violated. A negative element there implies an 
SMC greater than 1.0 and, hence, “negative” residu- 
al variance. One should also avoid creating r,; that 
are so large that a multiple correlation greater than 
1.0 is implied-for the example problem. 
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relation of a variable with itself is always 
1.0.8 

Inversion of the appropriate correlation 
matrix, incidentally, provides a convenient 
computer method for obtaining all of the 
highest-order partial correlations between 
variables of a set simultaneously, according 
to the formula 


VC C55 


We can now examine the elements of the 
inverse matrix, together with their more de- 
tailed versions as expressed in formulas (5) 
and (7), in order to see what is going on 
within certain problems in which small dif- 
ferences in correlations between inde- 
pendent variables produce disproportionate- 
ly large differences in regression coefficients. 

Table 4 presents three matrixes, The cor- 
relations appearing in the first of these, 
matrix L, resemble closely the correlations 
between the four variables in an example of 
real data.! This matrix, as did the original, 
contains two clearly delineated two-variable 
subsets. The only alteration is that we have 
substituted a correlation of .71—approxi- 
mately their mean—for each of the four 


(8) 


Fiz kl ana etc. 


13 A derivation of equations (5) and (7) for the 
case with two independent variables, but for un- 
standardized coefficients, is given in A. Hald, Sta- 
tistical Theory with Engineering Applications (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1952), pp. 640-42. Be- 
cause Hald uses only two variables, it is not readily 
apparent that many of the terms are actually 
partials when more than two variables are involved. 
The conversion to standardized data, however, is 
quite simple. Equation (6) is derived in K. A. 
Brownlee, Statistical Theory and Methodology in Sci- 
ence and Engineering (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1965), p. 450. From this, equation (5) is readi- 
ly obtained. Equation (8) is stated without proof in 
Robert G. D. Steel and James H. Torrie, Principles 
and Procedures of Statistics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1960), p. 301. See also Cyril H. Goul- 
den, Methods of Statistical Analysis (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1952), chap. viii. From this 
equation, both equations (5) and (7) can be obtained 
with the help of (6). We regret that, although these 
relationships are fairly well known, we cannot cite 
a proof for the general case of equation (7). 


14 The reference is to the four SES variables in 
Lander, op. cif. 
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heterogeneous correlations between the two 
two-variable subsets in the original. By then 
introducing only a very simple change into 
the between-set correlations, we can retain 
the relevance of real data, without their 
complexity, while observing the effect of 
variation among these correlations. This 
change appears in matrix M, where the cor- 
relations of the first variable with the third 
and fourth have been raised from .71 to .73. 
In each of the examples based on the three 
matrixes in Table 4, the hypothetical corre- 
lations with the dependent variable have 
been set equal to .50. 

In matrixes L and M the internal correla- 
tions of the less redundant subset are .86 and 
of the more redundant, .89. In L, the larger 
regression coefficients naturally accompany 
the variables of the less redundant subset. 
This is the effect of unequal redundancy that 
was discussed earlier. Before going on to the 
more complicated matters of this section, 
let us note how this comes about, first by 
examining the ordinary inverse, and then 
the detailed inverse. 

In the ordinary inverse, we note that the 
between-subset C;; are all equal, at —.474. 
Therefore, only the within-subset C;; need 
be considered. Of these, we look first at the 
main diagonal elements. Cy and C22, of the 
more redundant subset, are both larger than 
C33 and C44. This would produce larger re- 
gression coefficients for the more redundant 
subset, an effect opposite to that which 
actually occurs. The remaining within-sub- 
set elements, Ciz, Co1, Csa, and C43, which 
carry negative signs, determine the final 
outcome. This is because Cy, and Cz are 
both absolutely larger than C34 and C43. In 
the pure case of the effect, this difference is 
always large enough to more than offset the 
difference between the two sets of main 
diagonal elements. Consequently, the more 
redundant subset will always have the 
smaller regression coefficients. The detailed 
inverse makes it clear why this is so. 

The difference between the two sets of 
main diagonal elements reflects the greater 
overlap (higher SMC’s) of the more re- 
dundant variables. In the detailed inverse, 


TABLE 4 


(ry: = .50; N = 100) 


MATRIXES L, M, AND N; EXAMPLES OF THE TIPPING EFFECT 





Matrix 


L: Correlations... 


L: Inverse....... 


L: Detailed in- 
verse*........ 


M: Correlations.. 


M: Inverse...... 


M: Detailed in- 
verset... ..... 


Correlations and Inverse of Correlations between 





Independent Variables byi %b : P< 
89 1 m1 | 1446 | .195 | 75 | NS. 
89 oe 71 71 146 | 1195 | .75 | NS. 
71 71 i 86 156 | .176 | .89 | NS. 
71 71 86 156 | .176 | 189 | NS. 
nio 223005. ee So cans een os 
—3.925 B66) WTA ee ATA Woe aa e ocee 
‘474 — 474 AOR: A ses era kars heten 
414 ~ i44 2.944 T E E 
E PE- EEE EE 
(4400)? (4400) (.4400) 4400) (4879) ~ (4400) (4875) 
_ 2760 1 102102 
"1936 (4400): (4400) (.4879) ~ (4400) (4875) 
_ 2102 02 í 70 
Z7 2147 (A879) (4879) (4879) 
= 102 102 10 i 
Z147 -Z147 -2380 (4870) 
or 39 OLB 73 | .116 | .t99 | .58 | NS. 
89 F 71 71 ‘176 | (192 | 91 | NS. 
13 71 te 85 | 156 | .176 | 180 | NS. 
73 71 "86 $ 156 | 1176 | .89 | NS. 
5307 25.090) 6 OD tera tet eerca ardei ETIES 
—3 920 S080 E T E O O | caseuie 
‘622  — 382 A0 PONS hee eeraa eena erian 
‘622 — 382 —2.913 Pay Cay Mineman: Fakta O 
1 752 130 130 
+ (4305)2 ~ (4305) (4458) ~ (4305) (.4862) ~ (4305) (C4869) 
152 1 083 083 
— {919 (4458)! ~ (4458) (4862) ~ (4458) (4869) 
130 083 1 689 
"2093 -u67 t Taom ~ (4862) (4ROD) 
130 083 689 1 
7093 7167 "7364 (4862) 


* Denominators below the main diagonal show products of numbers in denominators above the diagonal. 
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TABLE 4—Continued 


Correlations and Inverse of Correlations between 





Matrix Independent Variables 
N. Correlations:..}  .... .80 0.00 0.00 0.00 
‘30 .... 0.00 0.00 10 
0.00 0.00 .... °/..80 0.00 
0.00 0.00 "80 2... 0.00 
0.00 10 6.00 '-0.00  .... 
N: Inverse....... 2.829 —2.286 0.000 0.000 229 
—2.286 2.857 0.000 0.000 — .286 
0.000 0.000 2.778 —2.222 0.000 
0.000 0.000 —2.222 2.778 0.000 
229 — .286 0.000 0.000 1.029 
seer eine 1 804 0.000 0.000 — 134 
+ (3946)? — (75046) (5916) — (5946) 6000) ~ (5946) (6000) ~ (5946) (9858) 
804 1 0.000 0.000 167 
—~ "3518 (5916)  — (5946) (6000) — C3916) 6000) — (5016) (.9858) 
0.000 0.000 1 800 0.000 
— "3568 T 73550 + 60002 ~~ (6000) (6000) ~ (6000) (.9858) 
0.000 0.000 800 i 0.000 
~ 73568 ~ 13550 ~ T3600 (6000)! ~~ C6000) (.9858) 
— 134 167 0.000 0.000 1 
— 5862 ~ 15832 ~ a — 75055 (9858)? 


we see that, since these elements always 
have 1,0 in the numerator, the difference is 
produced by the smaller residual standard 
deviations in the denominators of the more 
redundant pair, according to equations (4) 
and (5). 

The remaining within-subset elements, 
Cis, Car, Csa, and Caz, have the same de- 
nominators as their main diagonal elements. 
This leaves the outcome to be determined 
entirely by the numerators of these remain- 
ing elements, the numerators of the main 
diagonal elements being fixed. These critical 
numerators consist of the partial correla- 
tions between members of the same subset. 
Since all other things (the between-subset 
zero-order correlations) are equal, the more 
redundant subset, with the higher zero- 
order correlations, has the higher partial 
correlation. Thus, in this example, the zero- 
order correlations of .89 and .86 give rise to 
the second-order partials of .76 and .70, re- 


spectively. This partial correlation deter- 
mines the quantity to be subtracted from 
the main diagonal elements and thus ac- 
counts for the fact that the more redundant 
subset always has the smaller regression 
coefficients. 

However, the principal demonstration of 
the present section has to do with the 
changes from .71 to .73 in some of the corre- 
lations in going from matrix L to matrix M. 
These changes drastically alter the relative 
sizes of the first two regression coefficients. 
For matrix M, 6,1.234 is only two-thirds as 
large as by2.134, which is also larger than the 
regression coefficients of the two less re- 
dundant variables, by3.124 and by4.123. Once 
again, the difference between the standard 
errors Of by1.234 and byo134 is negligible. Al- 
though none of the i-tests reaches sig- 
nificance in this example, it is evident, with 
such a substantial difference between the 
values of ¢ for the first and second variables, 
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that the results of the test could easily 
straddle the threshold of significance for a 
similar problem with less overlap between 
all of the variables. The addition of a fifth 
variable, relatively unrelated to the rest, 
could also lower the standard errors enough 
to accomplish the same result. 

The fact that by2.134 becomes larger than 
by1.234 can be traced to the difference be- 
tween the partial correlations in the nu- 
merators of C13, Cia, C23, and Co. A potential 
for reversing the direction of this difference 
exists as a result of the difference between 
the residual standard deviations in the de- 
nominators of Cy and Cz the main di- 
agonal elements. This difference between 
the denominators—caused by the difference 
between R? 234 and R32 +34—favors Dyz.234 
being larger than by2.134 instead of vice versa. 
The ry; control the relative weighting of 
these two influences, according to equation 
(2); and if they were not all equal in the 
present case, the result could be quite dif- 
ferent. In our example, the influence of the 
partial correlations depends on 743 and 7ya, 
while that of the SMC’s depends upon ry 
and Ty2s 

Because the changes to .73 in matrix M 
are symmetrical with respect to the third 
and fourth variables, they hardly affect 
bys.1ae4 and b,4123 at all. It is only the predic- 
tive value of the first two variables that is 
disturbed, and even this remains roughly 
constant in total (by1.234 plus by2.134). Only 
its distribution between variables one and 
two is altered, as though the balance of pre- 
dictive value were tipped sharply in favor 
of variable two by the slight change intro- 
duced into the correlations. 

The third example in this series, matrix 
N, is intended to illustrate several things. 
First, it shows how a correlation that is rela- 
tively unimportant in appearance (.10 in 
this case), perhaps far distant in the matrix 
from the subset it is affecting and hence easy 
to ignore, can also bring this sharp tipping 
effect about. In this example, the values of ¢ 
do straddle the conventional significance 
point, and the regression coefficient of the 
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second variable is only 37 per cent as large 
as that of the first variable. Furthermore, 
the first variable is made to look more im- 
portant than the third and fourth variables, 
although its zero-order correlations are all 
identical to theirs. This greatly enhanced 
importance of the first variable comes about 
indirectly through a minor correlation of 
another variable (the second) with which the 
first just happens to be paired. 

Although the regression model assumes 
the correlations between independent vari- 
ables to be fixed, this viewpoint is of little 
comfort if the decision to adopt one rather 
than another of several quite different inter- 
pretations of the data depends heavily upon 
correlations that are statistically unreliable, 
substantively inconsequential, or both. For 
the disturbing correlation of .10 in the 
present example, and an assumed sample 
size of 100, the .95 confidence interval 
ranges from —.10 to .28. In the case of the 
real data upon which this example is based, 
the four correlations between the two sub- 
sets all had different values, ranging from 
.68 to .76. With a real sample size of 155, 
none of the relevan! comparisons between 
those correlations is statistically significant, 
yet their differences would influence strong- 
ly the outcome of a regression analysis in 
which they were the correlations for the 
independent variables. In a case like this, 
where all four of the between-subset correla- 
tions have different values, to the extent 
they fail to tip one subset because the 7,; of 
the other subset are small relative to the 7,; 
of the first, they can more easily succeed in 
tipping the other subset, for which the 
relevant ry; will then be large. 

It should not be assumed, because of the 
large number of zero correlations that it con- 
tains, that the example of matrix N is in 
any way peculiar. Actually, the zeroes are 
conservative in their influence. If 713, ria, T23, 
and 724 (with their symmetrical counter- 
parts) were all changed from 0.0 to .60, for 
example, by1.2345 would equal .553 and 
by2.1345 Would equal .034, simply as the result 
of the .10 correlation. The second regression 
coefficient would then be only 6 per cent, 
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instead of 37 per cent, as large as the first. 
Clearly, the more highly all of the variables 
are correlated, the more accentuated the 
tipping effect. 

Of course, the more conspicuous the dis- 
turbing correlation, the stronger the tipping 


effect also—and the more justifiable the 


interpretations affected by it. Therefore, 
this aspect of the problem requires no fur- 
ther demonstration, since the difference be- 
tween .10 and zero is sufficiently compelling 
as an example of a trivial difference in corre- 
lations. But the within-subset correlations, 
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bility lies with the C;; that occupy positions 
in the inverse matrix corresponding to the 
positions of the correlations between the 
subset members themselves—in the present 
example, Cie and Car. Other things remain- 
ing fixed, as the correlation between the 
first two variables increases, so will their 
partial correlation. Since this partial con- 
stitutes the numerator of Ciz and Ca, this 
means that the numerators of Ciz and Cn 
will approach the value of 1.0 in the numera- 
tors of Cu and Cee. And since, by definition, 
variables one and two are in the same sub- 


TABLE 5 


Row SUMS OF INVERSE OF MATRIX N (FOR byzass AND Dy1.2345) AS 
A FUNCTION OF THE CORRELATIONS WITHIN SUBSETS, 
fio, fa, Tu, AND ris* 


. Sum for 
Correlations within Sub- Sum for Sum for x an bys 2248 
sets, fis=ra=rea=raa bye .1348 by 2348 ae and for 
byt. oats byst 
IO ton tinusniakti .816 918 89 .909 
SA E E EEE .737 852 86 „834 
K a E eet ois .603 759 79 714 
SOD Sener es tein 476 714 67 .625 
OU TEE EE .285 172 37 596 
Os gehen eua eye. 0.000 1.000 .00 .526 
a! ee ee —9.091 10.000 — 91 . 502 


* Row sums are given because of the difficulty of finding a value of ry that would 
serve for all of the examples and yet not violate the restrictions on consistency between 
correlations. The ratios between these sums, of course; are the same as the ratios be- 
tween actual regression coefficients, given that all of the r,; within each separate problem 


are equal, 


t The sums for these two coefficients are identical, of course, 


112, Ta 734, and 743, could be other than .80, 
which is a rather high correlation. What 
happens to the tipping effect when various 
other possible values are substituted for the 
.80 correlations in matrix N is explored, 
therefore, in Table 5. This table shows that 
the more highly correlated the variables in 
question, the more susceptible they are to 
being tipped. If in all these cases we regard 
the difference between a correlation of zero 
and a correlation of .10 as the cause, then it 
is clear that the magnitude of the effect can 
range rather widely; throughout most of this 
range, however, we would regard the effect 
as disproportionate to the cause. 

The reason for this increasing suscepti- 


set, they will tend to have similar SMC’s, 
and hence the denominators of all four of 
these elements will tend to be close in value. 
Taken together, these factors cause Cy. and 
Co, to approach Cu and Ca in absolute 
value. Subtraction of the former pair from 
the latter pair thus tends more and more— 
as the within-set correlations increase—to 
cancel entirely the contribution of the main 
diagonal elements to the row sum, leaving 
this sum to be determined more and more 
fully by the partial correlations in the 
numerators of the remaining C;; of these 
rows. 

These remaining C;;—in the present ex- 
ample only Cys and Cos, since Ci; = Ci; = 
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C23 = Coq = 0.0—also react to the above 
changes so as to enhance the tipping effect. 
First of all, we shall look at their denomina- 
tors. 

As the correlation between the first two 
variables increases, naturally so do the 
SMC’s of both, leading to smaller residual 
standard deviations in the denominators 
of all of the elements in their rows and 
columns. This gives greater weight to the 
partials in the numerators of the remaining 
Ci; making these C,; larger in size. Any 
difference between the partials of the first 
row and the partials of the second row is 
then reflected in a larger difference between 
Ci; and Caz. This effect is especially telling 
whenever Cı; and C2; are opposite in sign, 
as are Cis and Ces in the example of 
matrix N. 

Granting that the partial correlations in 
the numerators of the remaining C; will 
seldom be of the first order, the way in 
which they are affected can best be sug- 
gested by examining the most influential 
first-order partial for 713, namely, 715.2, and 
the numerator of the usual formula for 
calculating this partial, 715 — riev2s = 0.0 — 
(.80)(.10). Clearly, as the within-subset cor- 
relation 712 increases, this entire expression 
will become increasingly negative, leading 
to an increasingly positive Cis (see eq. [7]). 
Cos, on the other hand, will remain negative, 
because the numerator of r., its own cor- 
responding partial, which is 725 — 7ieris = 
.10 — (.80)(0.0), remains positive. (The 
denominators of the pairs of partials we are 
examining are virtually identical, and so 
they can be ignored.) 

Although tipping is apt to be especially 
strong when these C; elements become 
opposite in sign (note the effect of Ci; and 
C on their row sums in matrix N), the ef- 
fect does not require this opposition. In the 
case of the previous example, matrix M, the 
tipping effect did not depend upon any sign 
changes. For that matrix, relevant illustra- 
tions would be for the numerators of, say, 
elements Ci; and Co3. (C14 and C24 behave 
identically to these two.) For the appropriate 
first-order partials, 713.2 and 723.1, the respec- 
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tive numerators would appear as follows: 
713 — 719723 = 3 — (.89)(.71) = 098 ; and 
T23 — 119713 = 71 — (.89) (.73) == 060. Al- 
though .098 and .0G0 are both small and 
positive, and the difference between them is 
also extremely small, it is their ratio that 
counts. This ratio, of .060 to .098, is .612— 
almost exactly the same as the ratio of .614 
of Caz to Cig (that is, of —.382 to —.622) in 
this matrix. (Although our point is that the 
numerators of these first-order partials al- 
most entirely determine the numerators of 
Cy, and C33, and that the latter numerators 
are chiefly responsible for the difference be- 
tween Ci; and C23, that .612 is as close as 
it is to .614 is partly due to coincidence. 
Generally, although close, these values 
would not be so nearly identical.) The other 
first-order partials for these Ci;, 713.4 and 
03.4, are much less influential. The ratio be- 


‘tween their numerators, for example, 73 — 


Turza = 13 > (.73)(.86) = 102 and ro; — 
Targa = .71 — (.71)(.86) = 099, is .973. 
This is so close to 1.0 that it would tend 
to produce almost identical values for Ci; 
and Co; These examples indicate how 
susceptible some analyses are to being 
strongly influenced by even the most minute 
changes in the detailed inverse matrix. 

The interested reader will also note the 
additional small assist given to Ci; and Cy 
of matrix M from having .4305 as a factor 
in their denominators instead of the .4458 
of C3 and Cz. This stems from the higher 
SMC of variable one, of course. 

Returning to matrix N and Table 5, we 
note that eventually by2.1345 passes through 
the zero point and becomes negative. When 
the within-subset correlations are in the 
range .90-1.0, the absolute values of the two 
regression coefficients become extremely 
large. Their algebraic sum, however, remains 
practically constant. This illuminates the be- 
havior of multiple regression coefficients in 
curvilinear regression and another mistake 
that is sometimes made, 

Whenever a quadratic (curvilinear) com- 
ponent is introduced as a new independent 
variable into a correlation matrix, its ab- 
solute correlation with the linear component 
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of the same variable will be very high—usu- 
ally between .96 and .99. According to the 
effect of repetitiveness, the two components 
might be expected to divide the predic- 
tive value of either one alone approximately 
equally between them, with the addition of 
some small gain from the improvement in fit. 
This would yield regression coefficients for 
each component of the variable approxi- 
mately half the size of the linear compo- 
nent’s alone, suggesting that there might be 
a problem in testing for significance with 
the usual #-test. 

However, because of the susceptibility of 
two such highly correlated predictors to 
both the tipping effect and the effect of un- 
equal correlation with the dependent vari- 
able (which occur despite the near perfect 
correlation), this neat division of the predic- 
tive value into two equal parts is unlikely to 
come about. Instead, one component will 
have either slightly lower correlations than 
the other with the remaining independent 
variables, or a slightly greater correlation 
with the dependent variable, or both, and 
the predictive value of the pair will tip 
markedly in its favor. Because of the pair’s 
extremely high correlation, and the fact that 
these two effects are so potent, one of the 
two regression coefficients is usually passed 
right through the zero point to assume a 
high negative value, whereas the other as- 
sumes a high positive value. Although the 
algebraic sum of the two exceeds that of the 
one only to the extent there is an improve- 
ment in fit, both coefficients become much 
larger in absolute value than the regression 
coefficient of the linear component alone, 
leading to the superficial impression that 
with allowance for curvilinearity the true 
importance of the predictor has been un- 
covered. 

In this situation, the appropriate sta- 
tistical test compares the error sum of 
squares from the curvilinear analysis with 
the error sum of squares from the non- 
curvilinear analysis to see whether the 
former is significantly smaller than the 
latter. In effect, the predictor’s two regres- 
sion coefficients in the curvilinear analysis 
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are tested at one stroke, rather than indi- 
vidually, as with the usual ¢test, which 
would be wrong to apply in this case. 

Let us return to matrix N one last time 
in order to say a word about the effect of 
negative and zero correlations. It is well 
known that most social science correlation 
matrixes are entirely positive, or can be 
made so by reflecting the appropriate vari- 
ables. However, exceptions can occur. When 
they do, the effect of a negative correlation 
on the multiple regression can be much 
stronger than its absolute magnitude would 
lead one to expect. Some zero correlations, 
seemingly innocent in appearance, have the 
same result. Take, for example, the zero 
correlation, 715, in matrix N. It occurs be- 
tween two variables, one and five, that are 
both correlated in the same direction with 
the same other variable, namely, variable 
two. The fact that their joint positive cor- 
relations with two are not reflected in a 
positive correlation between them indicates 
that they both contain variance that is nega- 


16 Lander appears to have tested these two com- 
ponents in his curvilinear analysis with the t-test, 
as though they were independent regression co- 
efficients, because he reports different levels of sig- 
nificance for the two. The correct test would yield 
only one level of significance, and it would apply 
simultaneously to both components. The correct 
test, incidentally, continues to reject the hypothesis 
of non-curvilinearity for Lander’s data—tentative 
exploration with the wrong test suggests that it 
lacks power, so that when it is significant the cor- 
rect test will be significant too. (We are indebted to 
Leon J. Gleser for looking into this question of 
power.) Lander made much of the curvilinear rela- 
tionship between delinquency and percentage non- 
white. It seemed to him to indicate that delinquency 
was at a maximum in census tracts that were more 
heterogeneous, because anomie was greater there. 
Although our findings concerning the fact of curvi- 
linearity concur with his, this does not imply any 
indorsement of his interpretation of the shape of the 
curve or of its cause. Because our delinquency rate 
data are only close approximations of his (see Gor- 
don, op. cit.), and it is difficult in any case to follow 
his description of what he did, no attempt was made 
to check this part of his analysis in more detail. For 
a good discussion of tests of regression coefficients, 
see Jerome C. R. Li, Statistical Inference II; the Maud- 
tiple Regression and Its Ramifications (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1964), pp. 185~86. 
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tively correlated between them, so that the 
total correlation averages out to zero. Since 
one and five both correlate with two in the 
same direction, the only way they can con- 
tain mutually negatively correlated vari- 
ance, without altering the sign of either r12 
Or 75, is if it is in a direction orthogonal to 
that component of two’s variance expressed 
in its correlations with both of them. Since 
both one and five contain variance that is 
orthogonal to two, the presence of this vari- 
ance reduces their correlations with two be- 
cause it constitutes a part of their total 
variance that two cannot possibly account 
for. Consequently, when either is partialled 
out of the relationship the other has with 
two, the partials become /arger than the ob- 
served zero-order correlations, fia and fos. 
And when two is partialled out of ris, the 
partial becomes negative, thus giving rise 
to a positive Cis. Had ms been negative in- 
stead of zero, all of these statements would 
still apply, only more strongly. 

The best way to visualize these relations 
is to imagine all three variables located with 
respect to two orthogonal factors. Variable 
two would lie collinear with one factor, and 
variables one and five would lie 90 degrees 
apart from each other (if uncorrelated; if 
negatively correlated, between 90 and 180 
degrees apart), one loading positively and 
the other negatively on the second factor. 
Variable two would lie between them, form- 
ing acute angles with both. Variables one 
and five thus cancel the second factor’s vari- 
ance in each other, in effect rotating each 
toward the first factor and strengthening the 
correlation of each with two. In this type of 
situation, one and five play the role of sup- 
pressor variables with respect to each other, 
suppressing the contaminating variance of 
the second factor.}° 

Because correlations like rts, especially 
when negative, cause other correlations in 
their row and column to be in effect higher 
than they appear to be (that is, the relevant 


16 For a good discussion of suppressor variables 
and multiple regression, see J. P. Guilford, Funda- 
mental Statistics in Psychology and Education (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965), pp. 403-8. 
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first-order partials are higher than the zero- 
orders), they are thus capable of creating 
situations of much higher redundancy than 
the unwary investigator might realize. 
Therefore, it is necessary to be aware of 
their possible presence and of what they can 
do, should one wish to inspect a matrix to 
see to what extent it might be subject to 
the effects that have been described in this 
paper. These suppressor relations could, for 
example, drastically increase susceptibility 
to tipping, or cause tipping in a direction 
opposite to that which one might ordinarily 
expect on the basis of the zero-order correla- 
tions. 

In the examples of matrixes L, M, and N, 
it so happens that the tipping effect works 
to diminish the apparent importance of the 
variable with the higher SMC. Consequent- 
ly, even if the magnitude of the effect seems 
excessive, at least its direction appears 
to conform to one’s expectations concerning 
the outcome of partialling, namely, that the 
most overlapping variable will usually be 
the most adversely affected. In order to 
dispel any impression that this is necessari- 
ly always the case, we present matrix Z, in 
Table 6. After inspecting this matrix, it may 
come as a surprise to some that the first 
variable possesses the highest SMC. Not 
only is this true, but it is also the variable 
that benefits most from the strong tipping 
effect induced by having set rı, equal to 
zero instead of .10. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON MULTIPLE 
REGRESSION 


The examples in the preceding section 
show that small variations among the corre- 
lations of 2 highly related set can create 
large variations among their regression co- 
efficients. It is hard to imagine any substan- 
tive importance that could be attached to 
such small differences between correlations, 
yet data analysts are quite apt to attach 
substantive importance to the larger differ- 
ences between regression coefficients that 
they produce. Particularly likely to be mis- 
leading are those comparisons between re- 
gression coefficients that pit a variable 
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winning the sharp internal competition 
within one such subset against a losing 
variable from some other similarly com- 
petitive subset. When this happens, the 
zero-order difference between the two can 
be either exaggerated or minimized. Which- 
ever way it goes, the outcome will be deter- 
mined by considerations that have little to 
do with the relation between the two 
variables. Instead, it will reflect mainly each 
of their relations to separate sets of other 
variables—often, quite trivial aspects of 
those relations. 

The generally accepted view that partial 
regression coefficients express the relative 
importance of variables has contributed to 
this uncritical way of looking at them by its 
not having taken sufficient account of the 
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efficients are not immutable and that they 
can be greatly affected by changes in the 
selection of independent variables to be in- 
cluded in an analysis. They have continued, 
however, to regard regression coefficients as 
being meaningful within the context of the 
particular problem in which they appear. 
Our attempts to describe the inner workings 
of regression showed four ways in which 
this assumption could be seriously in error. 
Even for a given set of variables, there is a 
sense in which the comparisons being made 
can be grossly unfair and misleading. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether there are any conditions under 
which the effects that we have described do 
not matter. It is certainly clear that as the 
level of correlation and the number of vari- 


TABLE 6 


MATRIX Z 
(fyi m .50; N =R 100) 
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Variable Correlations between Independent Variables 
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nature of that importance. Oftentimes, 
what is actually being compared, if any- 
thing, is the local importance of a variable 
in its own domain with the local importance 
of another variable belonging to some other 
domain. It is quite doubtful that sociologists 
are always seeking such a domain-bound 
conception of importance whenever they 
employ this method. Furthermore, as the 
examples show, even comparisons between 
variables within the same domain or subset 
can be extremely sensitive to minor dis- 
turbances. Adding to the confusion is the 
fact that the method itself does not dis- 
tinguish between comparisons that are sensi- 
tive to local contexts and those that reflect 
more uniformly the total context of all of 
the independent variables. 

For some time now, sociologists have 
been aware that the values of regression co- 


SMC bys Sbyt $ ? < 
719 34 14 2.5 02 
714 .10 13 0.7 N.S. 
714 .10 13 0.7 N.S. 
038 48 07 6.6 .001 


ables increase, conditions become more 
critical. Especially as the number of vari- 
ables increases, the rationale for the presence 
of any particular variable is apt to grow 
more tenuous. Unlike factor analysis, multi- 
ple regression is not an all-purpose method 
for data reduction.” If posed in terms of 
levels of correlation between independent 
variables, we suspect that the answer to the 
question is that when the correlations are so 
low that they do not matter, then partial- 
ling itself will not matter and a zero-order 
analysis would serve as well. 

In a more important form, the same ques- 
tion is raised again by the many examples of 


17 Analyses such as Chilton’s, for example, which 
employs eighteen independent variables and uses 
highly correlated census tract data. are almost cer- 
tainly of no practical value (see Chilton, of. cit., 
p. 80). 
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regression having been successfully applied 
in other fields, such as economics. Apparent- 
ly, the manner in which these fields employ 
regression must differ, in some fundamental 
way, from its less sophisticated use in 
sociology. Much of this success is accounted 
for by studies that employ regression for 
predictive purposes only. Although predic- 
tion often entails making comparisons be- 
tween regression coefficients, the criticisms 
set forth here do not apply in their case. 
This is because those comparisons are in- 
tended to achieve pragmatic rather than 
theoretical objectives. Their aim is to elimi- 
nate superfluous variables rather than to 
test theoretical hypotheses. However, many 
other studies plainly do seek a better under- 
standing of the relations between variables. 
The following examples of this may help us 
to understand why they do not run afoul 
of misleading effects. 

Cows, acres, and men were employed as 
independent variables in a study of dairy 
farm income. The regression coefficients 
showed them to be important in the order 
listed. Nonetheless, it is absolutely clear 
that no matter what the rank order of cows 
in this problem, and zo maller how small its 
regression coefficient turned out to be, no 
one would claim that cows are irrelevant to 
dairy farm income. One would as soon con- 
ceive of a hog farm without hogs. Although 
men turned out to be the factor of produc- 
tion that was least important in this prob- 
lem, no one would claim either that men are 
not in fact essential./® 

Another study examined various body 
measurements, together with age, sex, and 
race, in order to arrive at size standards for 
children’s clothing. Height and girth at hips 
were found to be most important, with age 
contributing no net effect. It is part of the 
charm of this example that the more tauto- 
logical elements emerged, and rightfully so, 
at the expense of the fundamentally more 
causative variable. Even so, no one would 


18 Mordecai Ezekiel and Karl A. Fox, Methods of 
Correlation and Regression Analysis (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1959), p. 181. 
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argue, on the basis of this finding, that a 
child’s body size is unrelated to his age." 

The relatively strong theory that sur- 
rounds the zero-order relationships in this 
pair of examples contributed to their suc- 
cess in two ways. First, it prevented the in- 
vestigators from mistakenly dismissing some 
variables as being of no theoretical im- 
portance, had they been tempted to do so,”° 
Second, it meant that the zero-order rela- 
tionships were so thoroughly understood 
that the investigators really did intend to 
move beyond them into the more intimate 
analysis of partialling. The decision to 
operate at this microscopic level means that 
one is interested in differences between vari- 
ables no matter how highly correlated and 
similar they may be.*! 

These observations lead us to conclude 
that successful work with regression co- 
efficients is characteristically pitched at the 
finer of the levels of distinctness distin- 
guished earlier in this paper. Consequently, 


‘the advantages of strong theory and of 


understanding, if indeed these are separable, 
would always be present. This conclusion is 
consistent with the views of Ezekiel and 
Fox, who stress over and over the necessity 
for “careful logical analysis, and the need 
both for good theoretical knowledge of the 
field in which the problem lies and for 
thorough technological knowledge of the 
elements involved in the particular prob- 
lem.”’2 Furthermore, workers in other fields 


19 Thid., p. 454. See especially chap. xxv, which 
contains many other examples. 


20 Lander, for example, dismissed the importance 
of SES in relation to delinquency, not realizing that 
the reason his SES variables failed to produce sig- 
nificant regression coefficients was that they were 
so repetitively and redundantly represented (see n. 
3 above). Had the theoretical connection between 
SES and delinquency been as strong, say, as that 
between age and size of child, he would have been 
forced to think twice before writing off the relevance 
of SES. 


21 Had Lander deliberately aimed at such a fine- 
grained analysis, it would not have occurred to him 
to dismiss anything. 

2 Op. cit., p. 458. See also p. 432, where they 
counsel years of experience with the type of data to 
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seem to be more aware than sociologists are 
of the pitfalls in regression analysis. This is 
reflected in efforts in those fields to develop 
techniques that go beyond simple examina- 
tion of the regression coefficients. Thus, 
with the recent and important exception of 
Blalock’s work, there has been nothing in 
sociology like Wright’s path coefficients in 
biometrics or Frisch’s exhaustive bunch 
maps in econometrics.” Merely processing 
one’s data through a stepwise regression 
routine guarantees nothing in the way of 
protection, It may in fact induce a false 
sense of security. Although a stepwise 
‘analysis does examine an important subset 
of all of the relations between variables, and 
any additional information is apt to be help- 
ful, of itself it is no substitute for under- 
standing of the depth recommended by 
Ezekiel and Fox. The advantage of the more 


be investigated. Other, special uses of regression, to 
which our criticism is not meant to apply, are cited 
in chap. xxiv. Norman Draper and Harry Smith 
are equally emphatic about the need for under- 
standing. See chap. viii, which is excellent, in their 
Applied Regression Analysis (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1966). Their chap. vi is also the best 
discussion we know of the various stepwise pro- 
cedures. 


23 Since this paper was first drafted, Otis Dudley 
Duncan has revived interest in path coefficients. 
See his “Path Analysis: Sociological Examples,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LX XII, No. 1 
(1966), 1-16. In addition to Duncan’s paper, biblio- 
graphic references to Sewall Wright’s work may be 
found in Blalock, Causal Inferences, p. 193; and in 
John W. Tukey, “Causation, Regression, and Path 
Analysis,” Statistics and Mathematics in Biology, 
ed. Oscar Kempthorne and Others (Ames: Iowa 
State College Press, 1954), chap. iii. On bunch maps, 
see Ragnar Frisch, Statistical Confluence Analysis by 
Means of Complete Regression Systems (Oslo: Uni- 
versity Institute of Economics, 1954). For a recent 
application of bunch maps, see Richard Stone, The 
Measurement of Consumers’? Expenditure and Be- 
havior in the United Kingdom, 1920-1938 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954), Vol. I, 
esp. chap. xix. Besides Stone, other discussions of 
Frisch’s work and of alternative approaches may be 
found in Tjalling Koopmans, Linear Regression 
Analysis of Economic Time Series (Netherlands 
Economic Institute No. 20 [Haarlem: De Erven F. 
Bohn N. V., 1937], Part IT; and Harold T. Davis, 
The Analysis of Economic Time Series (Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, 1941), pp. 195-97. 
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sophisticated techniques appears to lie in 
the production of just this kind of under- 
standing, rather than In some mechanical 
but ingenious circumvention of the prob- 
lems connected with ordinary regression co- 
efficients. Through this increased under- 
standing, the investigator is led naturally 
toward working at the finer level of distinct- 
ness, even if this had not been his original 
intention.” 

Lest there be some misunderstanding, let 
us make absolutely clear that we have not 
been condemning the method of multiple 
regression in general. There remain many 
situations in sociology for which regression 
is an excellent tool of analysis.” We do con- 
demn, however, those applications of re- 
gression coefficients that seek to determine 


24 True, had Lander, in the example we have 
criticized, been able to employ even stepwise 
analysis, he might have noted that after “owner 
occupancy” and “substandard housing,” all five 
of the remaining variables together added less than 
1 per cent to the explained variance. This would 
have protected him from undertaking the analysis 
that he did—but it would also have changed the 
complexion of the problem and told him nothing 
concerning the five variables that were excluded. 
Furthermore, because a stepwise analysis will con- 
tinue to accept variables as long as they contribute 
a worthwhile increment to explained variance, it 
offers no protection against the effects described in 
this paper whenever the correlations between inde- 
pendent variables are low. Yet, those effects can still 
occur, albeit in a vastly attenuated form. Even in 
the example of Lander’s data, it would have ac- 
cepted two variables strongly saturated with SES. 
Both of them would have to split the predictive 
value of SES between them, in potential contrast to 
any additional worthwhile predictor representing 
some orthogonal domain all by itself. 


% Many good illustrations of the flexibility of this 
method, and of applications of the general linear 
hypothesis, are to be found in Li, op. cit., and in 
Robert A. Bottenberg and Joe H. Ward, Jr., A£- 
plied Multiple Linear Regression (Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas: 6570th Personnel Research 
Laboratory, Aerospace Medical Division, Air Force 
Systems Command, 1963). The latter is especially 
valuable from the standpoint of instructing students 
and may be obtained from the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Clearinghouse for Federal, Scientific and 
Technical Information, Springfield, Virginia 22151, 
by referring to the number AD 413 128 and enclos- 
ing a check for $2.75 made out to “National Bureau 
of Standards, CFSTI.” 
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the relative importance of variables in the 
manner of the examples we have cited. 
Goldberger’s comment on this practice is 
one of the best we have run across, and yet, 
we feel, it is worded not strongly enough: 
“The whole point of multiple regression... 
is to ¿ry to isolate the effects of the individual 
regressors, by ‘controlling’ on the others. 
Still, when orthogonality is absent the con- 
cept of the contribution of an individual 
regressor remains inherently ambiguous.’ 
This warning, furthermore, applies not just 
to regression analysis but to all the known 


26 Arthur S. Goldberger, Econometric Theory 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964), p. 201. We 
are grateful to Clinton S. Herrick for bringing this 
passage to our attention. 
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control procedures, including those for cate- 
goric data and for experiments. 

At best, the foregoing remarks will prove 
helpful in avoiding technical errors. There is 
little that can be said, unfortunately, con- 
cerning the avoidance of theoretical errors. 
Even though investigators conscientiously 
consider what level of distinctiveness 
would be appropriate for an analysis, the 
possibility of committing all of the above 
fallacies will probably remain as an out- 
come of bad theorizing. Things regarded 
as similar may not be similar, and things 
regarded as different may not be different. 
Understanding means correct understanding. 


Joans HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Are Sociologists Incomprehensible? An Objective Study 
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ABSTRACT 


The incomprehensibility of sociologists has long been a favored target for criticism from 

both their scientific colleagues and the lay public. In this study an attempt was made to test 
the validity of this charge in an objective fashion. 
_ The comprehensibility of the journal articles of six scientific disciplines—sociology, ex- 
perimental psychology, psychoanalysis, biochemistry, physiology, and pharmacology—-was 
examined by means of the cloze procedure. Two-hundred-word passages were abstracted 
from the discussion sections of fifteen articles from each of the six disciplines, and fifteen 
raters were each asked to guess the deleted words from six disciplines. 

Psychoanalysts were best predicted, followed by biochemists, pharmacologists, physiolo- 
gists, sociologists, and experimental psychologists, in that order, though an analysis of vari- 
ance showed no significant differences in predictability among the disciplines. In order to 
examine the sources of prediction error in the six disciplines, correctness of the deleted 
words in relation to word familiarity, frequency of usage, grammatical form, and derivation 


was examined. 


A few sociologists write the best English 
they are capable of writing, and I suspect that 
they are the best men in the field. There is no 
mystery about them. If they do wrong, their 
mistakes can be seen and corrected. Others, 
however—and a vast majority—write in a lan- 
guage that has to be learned almost like Es- 
peranto. It has a private vocabulary which, in 
addition to strictly sociological terms, includes 
new words for the commonest actions, feelings, 
and circumstances. It has the beginnings of a 
new grammar and syntax, much inferior to 
English grammar in force and precision. So far 
as it has an effect on standard English, the 
effect is largely pernicious.t 


In the face of such criticism of their lan- 
guage, here succinctly expressed by Mal- 
colm Cowley and frequently and with 
never-failing enthusiasm offered by both 
the public and the scientific community, 
sociologists have experimented over the 
years with a variety of techniques of de- 
fense. 

Of these, denial has been one of the most 
common. It is reported by his former stu- 


ł Malcolm Cowley, “Sociological Habit Patterns 
in Linguistic Transmogrification,” Reporter (Sep- 
tember 20, 1965). 


dents - that Professor Robert Merton’s 
anguished comment upon entering the 
classroom shortly after the publication of 
Mr. Cowley’s article quoted above was, 
“They are still beating a dead horse.” 

Denial has also appeared in masked form. 
Most sociologists will admit, among them- 
selves anyway, that in fact some sociolo- 
gists are quite incomprehensible; however, 
the majority, including of course them- 
selves, do not fall into this group. Regret- 
tably, they feel, others tend to take the 
behavior of the minority as being typical of 
the whole profession. 

A third, and somewhat more imaginative, 
defensive move has been analysis of the 
context in which such critical attacks occur. 
It has been most gratifying for sociologists 
to point out that a rising but still low status 
group will often bear the brunt of attack 
from those already established. Frequently, 
this attack will take the form of ridicule 
directed toward the rising group’s supposed 
aping of the manners of its betters. Thus, 
sociology has served itself in its own de- 
fense. 

On the other hand, one sociologist at 
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least has publicly castigated his colleagues 
for their language. In an address at a meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion in 1960, George Homans suggested 
that “the big words are used in order to 
help make theory prestigious”? and urged 
sociologists to use everyday language or at 
least language with concrete references. 

In refutation, two sociologists, Hagstrom 
and Selvin, have called this an unsatis- 
factory solution, pointing out that while 
“we must avoid that kind of superficial 
generalization which assumes identity 
among different things simply because they 
are called by the same names, we cannot do 
this by using everyday language or lan- 
guage with apparently ‘concrete’ references. 
Everyday language is itself abstract, and 
the attempt to do without general concepts 
makes generalization impossible.’ 

Homans thus takes the position that the 
language of sociologists is phony and used 
for irrelevant purposes, a position not un- 
like that of the public and the scientific 
community. The official sociological line, 
expressed by Hagstrom and Selvin, is that 
the special language is needed to refer to 
the subject matter of this new science. 

Despite continuing controversy as to 
whether sociological language is indeed 
overly complex and therefore incompre- 
hensible, it has been very difficult to re- 
solve the matter in an objective fashion. 
Happily, an instrument which seems ideally 
suited to this purpose has recently been 
developed, namely, the cloze procedure.* 
This is a measure of the predictability of 
verbal information in which raters are 
asked to identify words deleted from a 


*Geozge Homans, “Calling Things by Their 
Right Names.” Paper read at American Sociologi- 
cal Association Meetings, New York, September, 
1960. 


Warren O. Hagstrom and Hanan C. Selvi», 
“Two Dimensions of Cohesiveness in Small Groups,” 
Sociometry, XXVIII (1965), 30-43. 


* Wilson L. Taylor, “Cloze Readability Scores as 
Indices of Individual Differences in Comprehen- 
sion and Aptitude,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XLI (1957), 12-26. 
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verbal passage, the cloze score being the 
ratio of correctly identified words to total 
words deleted. Studies have indicated a 
close relationship between cloze scores and 
the comprehension of reading material.’ 
According to Osgood, this measure serves 
as “an index of overall correspondence or 
commonality between the language systems 
of different individuals.’® 

Investigators have made use of the tech- 
nique in a variety of contexts: to differ- 
entiate the speech of aphasics from that of 
normal subjects,’ to gauge the effects of 
psychotherapeutic interaction on predicta- 
bility,® to differentiate normal from schizo- 
phrenic speech,® and to differentiate drug- 
influenced speech from normal speech.?° 

This paper reports a study in which the 
cloze procedure was used to examine ob- 
jectively whether sociologists are indeed 
more incomprehensible than their scientific 


5 Tbid.; Earl F, Rankin, “An Evaluation of ‘the 
Cloze Procedure as a Technique for Measuring 
Reading Comprehension” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1957), p. 57. 


®Charles E. Osgood, “The Representational 
Model and Relevant Research Methods,” in I. 
de S, Pool (ed.), Trends in Content Analysis (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1959), pp. 33- 
88. 


7Samuel Fillenbaum and Lyle V. Jones, “An 
Application of ‘Cloze’ Technique to the Study of 
Aphasic Speech,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, LXV (1962), 183-89. 


8 Stanley Feldstein and Joseph Jaffe, “Language 
Predictability as a Function of Psychotherapeutic 
Interaction,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
XXVII (1963), 123-26. ` 


° Kurt Salzinger, Stephanie Portnoy, and Robert 
S. Feldman, “Verbal Behavior of Schizophrenic and 
Normal Subjects,” Annals of the N.Y. AO oj 
Sciences, CV (1964), 854-60. 


Kurt Salzinger, Stephanie Pisoni, Robert S. 
Feldman, and Pauline Bacon, “The Effect of Drugs 
on Verbal Behavior.” Paper presented at American 
Association for the Advancement of Science sym- 
posium, Denver, 1961; Gilbert Honigfeld, “Effect 
of an Hallucinogenic Agent on Verbal Behavior,” 
Psychological Reports, XILI (1963), 383-85; Mari- 
anne Amarel and Frances E. Cheek, “Some Effects 
of LSD-25 on Verbal Communication,” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, LXX (1965), 453-56. 
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brethren. Passages from the journal articles 
of six disciplines, three behavioral (soci- 
ology, experimental psychology, and psy- 
choanalysis) and three biological (bio- 
chemistry, physiology, and pharmacology) 
were studied. Further, prediction error in 
the six disciplines was related to word 
familiarity, frequency of usage, grammat- 
ical form, and word derivation. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE PASSAGES 


Research scientists holding Ph.D. or 
M.D. degrees, representing the six disci- 
plines, were asked to suggest journals repre- 
sentative of their fields. The following were 
suggested and used as sources: 


Sociology: American Sociological Review, Oc- 
tober, December, 1964; April, June, 1965. 
Experimental psychology: Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, February, 1962; July, 
1965. 

Psychoanalysis: International Journal of Psy 
choanalysis, January, April, 1965. 

Biochemistry: Biochemical Journal, April, Au- 
gust, 1965. 

Physiology: Journal of Physiology, September, 
1965. 

Pharmacology: Journal of Pharmacology, Au- 
gust, September, 1965. 


Sample passages were taken from the 
discussion sections of the articles. As these 
contain the thinking of the investigator 
with regard to the findings or ideas he has 
presented, it was felt they would provide 
a .suitable setting in which to examine 
comprehensibility. 

The first two hundred words from the 
discussion sections of fifteen articles from 
each of the six disciplines were used. In 
the case where the discussion began with a 
summary or included many figures, formu- 
las, or proper names, the first two hundred 
words free of such matter were taken. All 
articles were included except those without 
discussion sections or some acceptable 
alternative (comments and so forth) and 
except those in which many figures, formu- 
las, or proper names appeared. i 
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To eliminate possible bias, the research 
assistant who selected the passages had not 
been trained in any of the disciplines to be 
studied (she had completed high school in 
England and then did editorial work for 
many years). 


PREPARATION FOR THE CLOZE PROCEDURE 


The two-hundred-word samples were 
then prepared by deleting every fifth word 
and substituting spaces of uniform length. 
Wherever the fifth word was a proper 
noun, a number, or a chemical formula, the 
next word was deleted with a corresponding 
number of words added to the passage, so 
that the last (fortieth) blank was always 
followed by four words. 

For instance, one of the sociological pass- 
ages prepared for rating appeared as fol- 
lows: 





with 
art of appreciation is 
. It is an end 
civili- 


For Weber such contemplative 
its emphasis on 
of the ends men 
led Burckhardt to reject 
zation and its belief progress. Similarly, 
for Tolstoy man always looks forward 
is never at peace, even in death 






































which a pointless instant in 
progress of a world of God. Weber re- 
spected position but did not it. 








For him intellectual wes as valid an 
of knowledge as contemplation. 
his view honesty demanded men recog- 
nize the void a world without God 
well as the ambivalence all 
gains made in name of progress. He 
that today scientists are to the 
advancement of but do not ask 
ends this knowledge will , because in- 
creased “technical mastery” to them a 
self- good. In the modern , in- 
creasingly a world of technical spe- 
cialists, contemplation and clarity for 
their own are at a discount. 
these conditions in his , “Science as a 
Vocation,” Weber to preserve the in- 
tegrity contemplation, intellectual clar- 
ity, and pragmatic approach to the 
of knowledge, and yet 













































































An example of a basic science passage 
prepared for rating was as follows: 
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The present experiments indicate 
anaesthesia with sodium pentobarbitone 
the circulatory effects of of the carotid 
sinus aortic nerves partly by 
the cardiac output, and by exaggerating 
the rise blood pressure, as judged —— 
— the effects of sham . However, the 
effects of do not explain the 
reports in the literature the effects of 
section these nerves on cardiac 
An increase in cardiac has been ob- 
served in animals by some workers, 





















































others have not observed e- 
fect under apparently similar of an- 
aesthesia. In unanaesthetized acute 





carotid occlusion has been without ef- 
fect on output, but the cardiac 
has increased following constriction 
the brachiocephalic and subclavian 
these experiments the 
chaemia complicates 
the mechanism 

The large variation results obtained 
in different may be related to 
degree of withdrawal of arterial baro- 
receptor impulse traffic. present ex- 
periments, together with findings of 
Bing et , indicate that the cardiac 
only increases by about 20% complete 
interruption of the pathways. Hence, 
no significant in cardiac output would 
expected in those series... . 














. In 
of cerebral is- 
interpretation of 
action. 


















































Fifteen booklets were then put together, 
each containing six samples, one sample 
from each of the six disciplines represented. 
The order of presentation of disciplines was 
randomized in each booklet. Each rater 
thus filled in six samples, including one 
sample from each discipline, and each rater 
filled in a different set of six samples. 


THE STUDY OF FAMILIARITY OF 
THE DELETED WORDS 
Fifteen booklets were also prepared 
which included for each rater all the de- 
leted words from the six samples which 
she would rate. Four categories of degree 
of familiarity were proposed, as follows: 


1, Am familiar with this word, use it fre- 
quently. 

2. Am familiar with the word but use it in- 
frequently. 
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3. Recognize the word but am not sure of 
its meaning. 

4. Have never seen or heard of this word 
before. 


Each rater was asked to indicate her de- 
gree of familiarity with all the words she 
guessed with the cloze procedure. 


THE RATERS 


It was decided to examine the compre- 
hensibility of the passages to a layman 
group. High school students were selected 
as representative because they had not 
received advanced specialized training in 
any of the disciplines under consideration. 

The raters were fifteen female students 
(thirteen seniors, two juniors), aged sixteen 
and seventeen, from a local private day 
school rated one of the highest in academic 
excellence by the Association of Independ- 
ent Schools. 


PROCEDURE 


In a group session, the raters were told 
that their work sheets would remain anony- 
mous and were given the following intro- 
duction to the study: “This is a study of 
scientific language. It is not a test of your 
own vocabulary; we are interested rather 
in certain characteristics of scientific lan- 
guage. There are two parts to the study. In 
the first part you will be asked to guess 
some missing words in written passages. In 
the second part you will be asked to indi- 
cate your degree of familiarity with a list 
of words. You will receive the first section 
now; when you have finished it, you will 
be given the second section which should 
have the same identifying number.” 

The instructions for Part I, “The Cloze 
Rating,” which then followed, were as fol- 
lows: “On each of the next six pages of 
your booklet is a sample of scientific lan- 
guage. You will notice that every so often 
there is a blank, every fifth word has been 
left out. Your job is to fill the blank with 
the word you think will make the most 
sense, The missing words are not numbers 
or proper names, This is very difficult and 
often you will have to guess. Do the best 
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you can. It is very important that you fill 
in all the blanks. Work as quickly as you 
can, but there is no time limit.” 

The raters were also instructed to rank 
order the six samples they had rated in 
terms of ease of predictability before hand- 
ing in Part I. 

In Part II, “The Study of Familiarity,” 
each rater was asked to indicate her degree 
of familiarity with the words she had 
guessed in Part I in terms of the four cate- 
gories mentioned earlier. 

The average time taken for Part I, “The 
Cloze Rating,” was fifty minutes; the 
average for Part II, “The Study of 
Familiarity,” was ten minutes. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


For each sample passage, the raters’ rank- 
ings of ease of prediction were available. 
The number of correct guesses per passage 
was obtained, and the number of familiar 
(“am familiar with this word and use it 
frequently or infrequently”) versus un- 
familiar (“recognize the word but don’t 
know its meaning” or “have never seen or 
heard of word before”) words per passage 
was counted. 

Using one-way analyses of variance, the 
differences between the six disciplines in 
terms of raters’ rankings of ease of predic- 
tion, correct guesses, and word familiarity 
were examined. 

In order to study the relationship be- 
tween predictability and the characteristics 
of the deleted words, the deleted words 
were characterized in terms of correct ver- 
sus incorrect guesses, frequency of occur- 
rence in terms of the Thorndike-Lorge 
count (col. L), grammatical form, and 
derivation. 


RESULTS 
RATERS’ RANKINGS OF EASE OF PREDICTION, 
WORD FAMILIARITY SCORES, AND ACTUAL 
PREDICTABILITY SCORES FOR THE 
SIX DISCIPLINES 

Table 1 shows the mean ranking of ease 
of prediction by fourteen of the raters (one 
rater did not rank the disciplines as in- 
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structed), the mean word familiarity score 
(number of deleted words familiar to the 
rater and used either frequently or infre- 
quently), and the mean number of correct 
guesses for the six disciplines. 

The samples from psychoanalytic jour- 
nals were seen by the raters as easiest to 
predict, followed by physiology, sociology, 
experimental psychology, biochemistry, and 
pharmacology, in that order. The one-way 
analysis of variance showed no significant 
differences between the disciplines in terms 
of ease of predictability (F = 1.7; 5 and 
78 d.f.). 


TABLE 1 


MEAN OF RANKINGS OF EASE OF PREDICTABIL- 
ITY, MEAN NUMBER OF FAMILIAR WORDS, 
AND MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT GUESSES 
FOR THE SIX DISCIPLINES 


posean | Mean N | Mean N 
Discipline ankings ON Familiar Correct 
Pase ot Prej Moy Guesses 
dictability 
Sociology........ 3.5 39.4 12.5 
Experimental psy- 

Chologys sd 636 § 39.4 1125 
Psychoanalysis... 2.6 39.6 13.9 
Biochemistry..... 3.9 38.3 13.5 
Physiology....... 3.1 38.4 12.8 
Pharmacology....] 4.3 36.6 12.9 

Average....... 3.5 38.6 12.5 


Note.—Low rank easy to predict. 


The word familiarity scores for the pas- 
sages from the six disciplines followed a 
pattern similar to the ease of prediction 
rankings. Thus, the psychoanalytic pas- 
sages contained the most familiar words, 
followed by sociology, experimental psy- 
chology, biochemistry, physiology, and 
pharmacology, in that order. The one-way 
analysis of variance showed the differences 
between disciplines in terms of word 
familiarity to be highly significant (F = 
12.2; 5 and 84 d.f.; significant beyond the 
.O1 level). 


Edward L, Thorndike and Irving Lorge, The 
Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Werds (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1944). 
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Now let us turn to the actual predictions. 
The raters correctly saw psychoanalysis as 
easiest to predict, and the average number 
of correct guesses was highest for this 
group. However, the other disciplines did 
not follow the same order as the rankings 
of ease of predictability and word famili- 
arity, the most predictable after psycho- 
analysis being biochemistry, pharmacology, 
physiology, sociology, and experimental 
psychology, in that order. There were no 
significant differences in predictability be- 
tween the disciplines when tested by one- 


TABLE 2 


NUMBERS OF FAMILIAR AND UNFAMILIAR 
WORDS AND PERCENTAGE CORRECTLY 
GUESSED FOR THE SIX DISCIPLINES 


FAMILIAR UNFAMILIAR 
Worps Worps 
DISCIPLINE 
N |% Correct} N |% Correct 
Sociology....... 11.1 
Experimental 
psychology.. 14.3 
Psycho analysis. 0.0 
Biochemistry . . 12.0 
Physiology...... 18.8 
Pharmacology... 16.7 
Average...... 13.0 





way analysis of variance (F = .63; 5 and 
84 df.). 

What do these findings suggest with re- 
gard to the supposed incomprehensibilitv 
of sociologists? In the first place, the raters 
did not see the sociologists as especially 
difficult to predict when compared to the 
other scientists, as one might have antic- 
ipated from the general complaint thai 
sociological writings are markedly obscure. 

Again, though sociologists were not seen 
as difficult to predict, sociology and ex- 
perimental psychology were the most poorly 
predicted of the disciplines, though it is 
true that the differences in actual predic- 
tability among the disciplines were not 
statistically significant. 

The low predictability of Soriclogy and 
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experimental psychology was of interest in 
relation to the findings regarding word 
familiarity. In the first place, there was a 
significant difference between the disciplines 
in terms of numbers of familiar words 
used, the sociologists, experimental psy- 
chologists, and psychoanalysts using more 
familiar words than the others. One would 
expect disciplines with more familiar words 
to be easily predicted. 

Sociology and experimental psychology 
must therefore suffer from some other 
potent source or sources of incomprehen- 
sibility. It was decided to investigate these 
sources of incomprehensibility by examin- 
ing the relation between correctness of 
prediction and various characteristics of 
the deleted words in the passages. Four 
characteristics were chosen for study: word 
familiarity, which has already appeared to 
be of interest; frequency of use, which 
investigators have found to be related to 
low predictability of words;?* grammatical 
form; and word derivation. (Cowley sug- 
gested in his article that the latter two 
might be sources of sociological incompre- 
hensibility.**) 


CORRECTNESS OF PREDICTION IN RELATION 
TO CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
DELETED WORDS 


Word famiéliarity—The numbers of fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar words and the per- 
centage of the familiar and unfamiliar 
words correctly guessed for the six disci- 
plines are shown in Table 2.14 


#2 Frances E. Cheek and Marianne Amarel, “Stud- 
ies in the Sources of Variation in Cloze Scores. II. 
The Verbal Passages,” Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology (in press). 


18 Cowley (see n. 1 above). 


1 Some of the words seen as familiar in the so- 
ciological passages were “asserted,” “religious,” “po- 
litical,” and “careful”; some of the words seen as 
unfamiliar in the passages were “methodological,” 
“deviance,” “datum,” and “typology.” In the basic 
sciences some of the words seen as familiar were 
“demonstrate,” “brain,” “adequate,” and “experi- 
mental”; some of the words seen as unfamiliar in 
these passages were “synthesize,” “anlage,” “den- 
dritic,” and “hypersensitivity.” 


ARE SOCIOLOGISTS INCOMPREHENSIBLE? 


As we have already noted, the biological 
scientists used the most unfamiliar words. 
Not surprisingly, familiar words were 
guessed more often than unfamiliar words 
for all disciplines. Both familiar and un- 
familiar words were poorly guessed in the 
sociological passages as compared with the 
other disciplines. 

As the sociologists used more familiar 
and fewer unfamiliar words than the bio- 
logical scientists, one might have expected 
their passages to be higher in predictability. 
However, as we now have learned, both 
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quently used words hardest to guess. Both 
the frequently and infrequently used words 
of sociologists were relatively hard to guess, 
while their words of medium frequency 
were relatively easy to guess. 

Thus, the lower predictability of soci- 
ologists may relate to the fact that they 
use fewer frequently used and easily 
guessed words and more words of medium 
frequency which are less easily guessed, 
though they do use fewer infrequently used 
and poorly guessed words. It is also true 
that though they use more words of medium 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF WORD USAGE AND PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS 
FOR VARIOUS FREQUENCIES FOR THE SIX DISCIPLINES 


0-999 1,000-9,999 10,000-500,000 

DISCIPLINE 

N X% Correct N % Correct N % Correct 

SOCIOL Va dc Sessa E 258 11.2 104 26.0 239 55.2 
Experimental psychology..... 263 7.6 92 21.7 245 53.9 
Psychoanalysis.............. 247 9.3 87 29.9 266 60.2 
Biochemistry... .... casna. 277 11.6 81 18.5 242 59.9 
Physiology... o.a aaau 278 13.7 81 21.0 241 60.6 
Pharmacology............... 278 13.7 70 24.3 252 54.4 
AVEIRO nirre AAN 267 11.2 86 23.1 248 57.4 


their familiar and unfamiliar words were 
poorly predicted. 

Frequency of usage—We next looked 
at the frequency of usage of the deleted 
words in terms of the Thorndike-Lorge 
count in relation to predictability. Table 
3 shows the numbers of deleted words of 
various frequencies in the six disciplines 
and the percentage correctly guessed for 
the various frequencies.1® 

The biological sciences were high in very 
infrequently used words as well as fre- 
quently used words, while sociology and 
experimental psychology tended to be high 
in words of medium frequency. Psycho- 
analysis was low in infrequently used words 
and high in frequently used words and 
words of medium frequency. 

In general, for all disciplines, frequently 
used words were easiest to guess and infre- 


frequency, their words of medium fre- 
quency tend to be easily guessed compared 
with the other disciplines. 

Grammatical form.—We now looked at 
grammatical form in relation to predict- 
ability in the six disciplines. Table 4 shows 
the number of words in each grammatical 


15 Some of the words of high frequency of usage 
(0-999 in the Lorge count) appearing in the socio- 
logical passages were “to,” “as,” “in,” and “that”; 
some words of medium frequency (1,000~9,999) in 
these passages were “else,” “brought,” “interests,” 
and “built”; examples of words of low frequency 
of usage (10,000-500,000) were “rationale,” “orien- 
tation,” “conception,” and “deviance.” Some of the 
words of high frequency of usage in the basic 
Science passages were “the,” “of,” “not,” and 
“with”; examples of words of medium frequency 
in these passages were “can,” “some,” “these,” and 
“large”; some words of low frequency of usage 
were “centrifugal,” “filtrates,” “tissue,” and “baro- 
receptor.” 
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form for the six disciplines and the per- 
centage of correct predictions for each 
grammatical form for the six disciplines. 
Function words (prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, definite and indefinite articles, ad- 
verbs of degree, auxiliaries, and copulas) 
were most frequent, then nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, adverbs and pronouns; this order 
held for all disciplines. For all disciplines, 
function words and pronouns were easier 
to predict than content words,!ê which 
conforms to previous findings?" 
Sociologists tended to be close to the 
mean or slightly higher then the other dis- 
ciplines in terms of predictability of all of 
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guessed as function words. It is also possi- 
ble that as their language contains fewer 
function words, its organization and/or 
structure are less explicit, and it is therefore 
less comprehensible. 

In his paper, “Sociological Habit Pat- 
terns in Linguistic Transmogrification,” 
from which we quoted at the beginning of 
this paper, Cowley makes some statements 
regarding the special and invidious use of 
various grammatical forms by sociologists, 
with the implication that this usage is as- 
sociated with their incomprehensibility. Let 
us now look at some of his charges in the 
light of the information from Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS FOR 
THE VARIOUS GRAMMATICAL FORMS FOR THE SIX DISCIPLINES 


Noun VERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB PRONOUN FUNCTION 
DISCIPLINE Se SS oe eS SS SS AE N 

N % | N % N % | N % N % | N % 

DOCIOIOLY sak swear iega 148 | 13.5) 64 | 12.5) 101 | 14.9] 39 | 23.1) 18 | $0.0) 231 | 55.0 
Experimental psychology.....} 143 | 11.2; 51 | 5.9) 123 | 13.8; 30 | 23.3) 11 | 27.3) 242 | 52.1 
Psychoanalysis...........0.. 144 | 13.2) 52 | 5.7) 87 | 17.2} 29 | 31.0) 25 | 52.0) 263 | 57.0 
Biochemistry............-- 167 | 13.8| 44| 6.8] 94 | 13.8; 32 | 15.6) 17 | 47.1) 246 | 56.9 
Physiology» s.i4 sawiess.cessc4 154 | 13.6) 57 | 17.5] 98 | 18.4) 34 | 29.47 6 | 33.3) 251 | 55.8 
Pharmacology.............-- 139 | 18.0) 54 | 7.4) 121 | 18.2) 28] 7.1) 14 | 64.3) 244 | 53.3 
AVeTage...... 0.0.02 cece 149 | 13.9) S54 | 9.6; 104 | 16.0] 32 | 21.9} 15 | 48.4] 246 | 55.0 


the grammatical forms except adjectives, on 
which they were slightly low. However, 
their lower predictability in general might 
relate to the fact that they tend to use fewer 
function words, which are more easily 
guessed than other words, and more ad- 
verbs and verbs, which are not as easily 


18 Content words are considered to be nouns (ex~ 
cluding pronouns), verbs (excluding auxiliaries and 
copulas), adverbs {excluding those of degree), and 
adjectives (excluding articles) (Charles C. Fries, 
The Structure of English [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949]). 

“ Murray Aborn, Herbert Rubenstein, and The- 
odor D. Sterling, “Sources of Contextual Constraint 
upon Words in Sentences,” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, LVII (1959), 171-80. See also 
Taylor, op. cit, (see n. 4 above). 


First, Cowley charges that sociological 
language is characterized by a preponder- 
ance of nouns over all the other parts of 
speech, that indeed it is “gritty with nouns 
like sanded sugar.” Cowley says that this 
occurs largely because sociologists have a 
tendency to use nouns as other parts of 
speech, but he implies that sociologists tend 
to use too many nouns in general. Our pres- 
ent examination of grammatical forms sug- 
gests, on the other hand, that sociologists 
do not tend to be especially prolific with 
nouns; their use is close to that of the mean 
for all disciplines. Moreover, the percentage 
of correctly guessed nouns used by sociolo- 
gists is only slightly lower than the average 
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percentage of correctly guessed nouns used 
by all disciplines. 

Cowley also suggests that the use of pro- 
nouns in sociological language is exceed- 
ingly sparse. However, our figures show 
that sociologists use more pronouns than 
the average for all disciplines, while the 
percentage of pronouns correctly used by 
sociologists is also higher than average. 

Again, Cowley states, “the neglect and 
debasement of the verb is another striking 
feature.” However, it is clear from our fig- 
ures that in fact sociologists tend to use 
more verbs than the average for all disci- 
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favorably with textbooks of advanced 
chemistry or mathematics, which are said 
to contain only 40 per cent. 

Table 5, which shows the percentages of 
words derived from Old English and Anglo- 
Saxon and of words from foreign or classical 
languages and/or of mixed derivation 
among the deleted words of the six disci- 
plines, and also the percentages of each 
correctly guessed, will enable us to examine 
the validity of this charge. 

The average of words from foreign or 
classical languages for all disciplines is 42.1 
per cent, which is close to the figure Cowley 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF DELETED WORDS DERIVED FROM ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD 
ENGLISH AND FROM FOREIGN OR CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND OF MIXED 
DERIVATION, AND PERCENTAGES OF EACH CORRECTLY GUESSED FOR THE 


SIX DISCIPLINES 


ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD 


FOREIGN, CLASSICAL, AND 


ENGLISH Mrxep DERIVATION 
DISCIPLINE 
% Deleted % Correct % Deleted %, Correct 
Sociology. wit co cor ean ewes 58.3 45.7 41,7 10.8 
Experimental psychology... 58.5 41.6 41.5 10,4 
Psychoanalysis............ 60.5 51.0 39.5 10.1 
Biochemistry............. 56.2 50.7 43.8 9.9 
Physiology................ 57.8 44,7 42.2 14.1 
Pharmacology............. 56.2 46.6 43.8 14.6 
AVEIA 25 ok bade 57.9 46.7 42.1 11.7 


plines; moreover, the percentage of verbs 
correctly used by sociologists is higher than 
average, 

Derivations —Cowley has also suggested 
that sociologists are guilty of inflating or 
“transmogrifying” meanings that could be 
clearly expressed with simple words derived 
from Old English or Anglo-Saxon than by 
the use of a large proportion of abstract 
words, most of them built on Greek or 
Latin roots. He reports that upon counting 
derivations in a passage from the American 
Sociological Review, he found 49 per cent 
of its words derived from foreign or classi- 
cal languages, which he says compare un- 


has reported for chemistry and mathemat- 
ics. However, the sociologists use only 41.7 
per cent of such words, which is close to 
average. 

Thus, the presence of an excess of words 
from foreign or classical languages does not 
appear to account for the incomprehensi- 
bility of sociologists. However, it is true 
that such words are harder to guess than 
words derived from Anglo-Saxon and Old 
English. Only 11.7 per cent of these words 
as opposed to 46.7 per cent for Anglo-Saxon 
or Old English are correctly guessed. Soci- 
ologists tend to be low in predictability 
both on Anglo-Saxon and Old English 
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words and on words from foreign or classi- 
cal languages, in comparison with the other 
disciplines. 


DISCUSSION 


While the purpose of this study was to 
provide objective information regarding the 
comprehensibility of sociologists, it must be 
confassed that underlying this was a hope 
that sociology might at last be vindicated. 
It seemed entirely reasonable to suppose 
that the sociological passages would prove 
much easier to predict than, for instance, 
those of the pharmacologists. Hence it was 
with considerable gloom that we became 
aware of our results. Merton accused Cow- 
ley of “beating a dead horse” in attacking 
the language habits of sociologists. Had we 
been bitten by a dead horse? 

On the one hand we could take comfort 
from the fact that there were not statisti- 
cally significant differences in either the 
raters’ rankings of ease of predictability or 
the actual predictability of passages from 
the six disciplines. However, if the disci- 
plines were rank ordered in terms of raters’ 
rankings of ease of predictability and also 
of actual predictability, while the sociolagi- 
cal passages were not seen as more difficult 
to pradict they were among those least easi- 
ly predicted. Also, as the sociologists used 
significantly more easily predicted familiar 
words, it would seem that they ought to 
have made a better showing; therefore, 
some potent source or sources of unpredict- 
ability must be operative. 

Attempts to track down these sources 
proved suggestive rather than definitive. 
While the sociologists did use few poorly 
guessed unfamiliar words compared with 
the biological scientists, both their familiar 
and unfamiliar words were hard to guess, 
apparently nullifying this advantage. 

The analysis in terms of frequency of 
usage showed that the sociologists used 
fewer easily guessed, frequently used words 
and more less easily guessed words of me- 
dium frequency of usage, which would tend 
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to make them less predictable than the oth- 
ers. However, going against this was the 
fact that they also used fewer poorly 
guessed, infrequently used words. More- 
over, their words of medium frequency 
tended to be easily guessed. 

The grammatical-iorm analysis suggested 
that the sociologists might be low in pre- 
dictability as a result of using fewer easily 
guessed function words. Also, the low fre- 
quency of function words could be responsi- 
ble for making sociological language less 
comprehensible if the use of fewer function 
words tends to be associated with less clear- 
ly organized or structured language. 

Cowley’s accusation that sociological lan- 
guage is obscure in terms of its containing 
many nouns, few pronouns, and few verbs 
was not confirmed by the data. Nor did it 
appear, as he had claimed, that sociologists 
used words derived from foreign and classi- 
cal languages in overly lavish fashion. On 
the contrary, they proved close to the aver- 
age of the disciplines studied in their usage 
of such words. 

It would seem then that while these find- 
ings tended to give some support to the 
charge of Cowley and others that sociologi- 
cal writings are obscure, they did not simi- 
larly support the hypotheses Cowley has 
offered to explain this obscurity. While this 
study has been exploratory, we would like 
to venture a hypothesis as to another pos- 
sible source of sociological incomprehensi- 
bility which the findings suggest. 

The hypothesis derives from our findings 
with regard to frequency of usage in rela- 
tion to correctness of prediction. The bio- 
logical scientists tend to use many frequent- 
ly used words and a few infrequently used 
ones. Perhaps in becoming “scientific” they 
retain a simple form of language (“the,” 
“of,” “in,” and so forth) but adopt a few 
technical, and therefore obscure, terms 
(“biogenetic,” “hydrolysis,” “axons,” and so 
forth). On the other hand, sociologists use 
fewer frequently used words (“to,” “in,” 
“at,” and so forth) and infrequently used 
words (“grossly,” “deviance,” “opportuni- 
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ty,’ and so forth) than biological scien- 
tists, but more words of medium frequen- 
cy (“might,” “both,” “same,” “more,” 
“shows,” and so forth). It may be that, in 
becoming scientific, sociologists develop a 
more complex form of language in which 
they employ medium-frequency words, and 
hence become incomprehensible. 

Cowley suggested in his paper, possibly 
facetiously, that the language of sociolo- 
gists—and he was referring particularly to 
the grammar of sociologists—ought to be 
the subject of intensive research by the 
staff of a very well-endowed foundation. 
The surprising and unexpected results of 
this exploratory study, limited by the small 
numbers of disciplines, articles and passages 
studied, by the few raters used, and by the 
nature of the group from which the raters 
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were drawn, suggest that indeed further 
studies of this sort might be of interest and 
value. 

In the first place, replication with a larg- 
er sample would check the validity of the 
present findings. Further, it would be of in- 
terest to find out how comprehensible soci- 
ologists, and other scientists, are to them- 
selves and to one another, as well as to the 
lay public. Finally, our findings suggest 
that the sources of incomprehensibility 
ought to be carefully investigated. If it is 
not the presence of unfamiliar technical 
words, as in the biological sciences, what 
makes sociological language incomprehen- 
sible? 
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Persistence and Change: Bennington College 
and Its Students after Twenty-five Years. 
By THEODORE M. Newcoms, KATHERYNE 
Koentc, RICHARD Fracxs, and DONALD P., 
Warwick. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1967. Pp. 292. 


This is several books in one. The first is a 
follow-up study in the 1960’s of the Bennington 
alumnae whom Newcomb had studied in their 
Bennington careers in the early years of the 
college, 1935-39. The second is a study of the 
subcultures, the socialization, and the presump- 
tive impact of Bennington today. Third, and 
briefly, there is a comparison of first-genera- 
tion alumnae and present undergraduates in 
terms of political attitudes (Benningtonians 
today are less political, more aesthetic), read- 
ing habits, and other values and attitudes 
(contemporary Benningtonians are generally 
more cynical and less civic). This reviewer 
would advise beginning the book with Part 
IHI—“The College Community in the Early 
1960's.” 

Bennington today attracts many students 
who come prepared for its permissiveness, 
unconventionality, and radicalism; correspond- 
ingly, Bennington itself has perhaps less im- 
pact on them than the more dramatically off- 
beat early Bennington did on its students. As 
Newcomb’s earlier study noted, it drew its 
girls in the direction of political and cultural 
liberalism represented by its faculty and 
student leaders. Today, leadership is itself in 
disrepute; the most admired students are 
those whom Richard Flacks terms “Creative 
Individualists,” but these are sociometric stars 
only in a limited network, and there is noth- 
ing like the college-wide popularity of an 
earlier day. On the contrary, there are for the 
first time subcultures enclaved in several of 
the residential houses, including a “collegiate” 
one which defends its members against the 
prevailing norms which view anything sub- 
urban or middle class as “Smithy,” preppy, and 
social. This group rejects the values of both 
(somewhat anarchic) individualism and in- 


tellectuality; those termed “The Scholars” are 
referred to as ‘“Apollonians” and are not es- 
pecially individualistic; and the “Wild Ones,” 
who are the least likely to be Republicans, 
are underclassmen who at least postpone intel- 
lectuality and the drive to become Creative 
Individualists. 

Perhaps the most subtle operation in the 
book is in the distinction teased out of the 
data between those social or preppy types 
who belong to the collegiate subgroups, and 
those who are simply deviant and isolated. The 
boundary is established by sociometric analy- 
sis, showing not only that the openly collegiate 
are collegial, live together, and choose each 
other as friends, but are also defiantly aware 
of what they are; in contrast, the deviant 
isolates are scattered in locale, have friends 
from various subgroups, admire the Creative 
Individualists, and do not perceive them- 
selves as deviant, though in fact they are. This 
leads to their changing toward the Bennington 
norms, having no protection against the ma- 
jority, and being not at all pulled toward the 
collegiate subculture, whose values on entrance 
they shared. 

What seems missing here--and of course 
no book can do everything, even to please a 
reviewer—is any ethnographic material to 
supplement the questionnaires and attitude 
scales. The Bennington that appears here is 
quite unreal. Flacks’s typology is hinted at in 
some quotations, but it never becomes clear 
how creative or idiosyncratic the Creative In- 
dividualists really are or what the scholars are 
scholarly about; we sense tension (as this 
reviewer has occasionally done on visits) but 
not its complex qualities. The questionnaires 
may have led students to focus on themselves 
and each other, but it is, nonetheless, strange 
to read a book about Bennington in which not 
a word is said about faculty models--about 
the impact of a Stanley Edgar Hyman or a 
Bernard Malamud or a Howard Nemerov or of 
some of the gifted musicians and artists; or 
about the intense transierences in a community 
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less isolated than in the 1930’s; or about the at- 
tachments formed and loosened in the long win- 
ter term away from the college; or about the 
role Williams College occupies in fact and folk- 
lore (though it is clear that dating is regarded 
as very square) as against its role in an earlier 
day. Moreover, while the authors say that 
girls now arrive at Bennington already familiar 
with what it signifies without even having ap- 
plied to the Seven Sisters, this is insufficient. 
Bennington does have its distinctive aura, and 
it draws many girls who could not imagine 
themselves at either the Big Ten or the Seven 
Sisters. But the book does not take account 
of the fact that Bennington is the least aca- 
demically selective of the leading women’s 
colleges (less than half its applicants gradu- 
ate in the top fifth of their secondary-school 
classes) and that many doubtless arrive who 
in high school regarded themselves as defiant 
and deviant but, as in fact much material in 
this book makes clear, are shocked when they 
encounter the solipsism, the lack of tolerance 
for those defined as square, and the often 
messy conduct in a community incapable of 
concealment. Likewise, this reviewer misses 
any discussions of ethnicity in the faculty and 
student body (two-fifths of the students are 
Jewish) and of the bearing of this on the sub- 
cultures and the extracampus connections of 
the students. 

However, Flacks and Warwick do discuss 
the difficulties facing those who arrive with 
the proper degree of unconventionality in per- 
sonal style but: who then are faced with the 
problem of further individuation in terms of 
an ideal of uncomplicated creativity, uninhib- 
ited analytical power, and, of course, total 
candor. Flacks finds it surprising “that the 
Leaders should tend to see themselves as 
somewhat divergent from the Bennington 
norms on many traits,” but to be a leader at 
Bennington is precisely not to be a Creative 
Individualist, or a Scholar, or a Wild One; it 
would be regarded as too muscular and asser- 
tive, too Girl Scout-like, yet soft. He does 
observe that the formation of a collegiate 
subculture may be a defense against the “mili- 
tantly anti-housewifery” norms of Bennington, 
the sort of defense satirized in The Feminine 
Mystique. 

One would like to know more about those 
deviants who had no such collective shell. 
Were they the unattractive, undatable drips, 
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quiet, pious, and mousy, studious without be- 
ing known as Scholars, who found friendships 
through their academic majors or through 
extracurricular activities, but who were not 
sufficiently binding and like-minded to form 
a definable cadre in a house? (I am often 
frustrated that interviewers are not asked to 
get snapshots or to make subjective judgments 
about the relative attractiveness of respond- 
ents. ) 

The follow-up study of earlier alumnae 
surmounts all the problems that Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck faced in following up in later 
life those they had studied as juvenile de- 
linguents. Newcomb deserves great credit for 
this example of continuities in social research. 
He demonstrates that the alumnae on the 
whole did find spouses and clusters of friend- 
ship to sustain the liberal outlooks toward 
which the majority had migrated while under- 
graduates. Newcomb had the ingenious idea 
of comparing his respondents with their sisters 
and sisters-in-law who did not go to Benning- 
ton and reports: “The 1964 responses show 
that Bennington graduates resemble non-sib- 
lings who are also graduates more closely than 
they resemble their own sisters who were non- 
graduates.” He is able to show that this re- 
flects not self-selection among siblings who 
choose Bennington but the lasting impact of 
Bennington itself. By contrasting Bennington 
alumnae with other college graduates of sim- 
ilar social class background, it also becomes 
clear that the former remain activists and 
committee workers, though now with their 
children grown are often eager for more pro- 
fessional and less amateur employment. 

Quotations from interviews illustrate the 
diverse trajectories of the early pioneers, the 
importance of their finding supportive hus- 
bands, the way in which—a bit like many 
returned Peace Corps volunteers today—they 
kept in touch with fellow-alumnae who were 
less conservative than their families, neighbors, 
and friends. For some, political cross-pres- 
sures have served to neutralize activism; for 
others, events since graduation have activated 
quiescent liberalism. Newcomb states the tru- 
ism: “The case histories, viewed together, 
demonstrate that it is difficult to develop any 
single formula that will explain and describe 
the development of each person’s political at- 
titudes since she left college.” At best, it would 
be difficult, even if one could have explored 
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non-marital involvements or seen whether, as 
I am inclined to suspect, many of this first 
Bennington generation were downwardly mo- 
bile in their marriages—at least as this would 
have been judged by their parents’ generation. 

What would today be the moral equivalent 
of the Bennington of the 1930’s? As sophisti- 
cation and precocity spread, it seems hard for 
any college which draws a largely precocious, 
avant-garde body of students to form them in 
its own ideal image. This is not to deny the im- 
pact of today’s Bennington on students’ self- 
consciousness and self-esteem but to suggest 
a wider range of possible effects and a greater 
complexity in analyzing these effects. The new- 
er generation of alumnae will move out into the 
world with fewer shared norms, and for a 
great many the gap between Bennington and 
that world will be less dramatic. One can hope 
that Newcomb and his collaborators will fol- 
low. them up in the 1980’s to see what may 
then distinguish them as Benningtonians and 
to examine the degrees of symbiosis with their 
new environments. 
Davin RESMAN 
Harvard University 


The Uncommitted. By KENNETH KENISTON. 
New York: Delta Publishing Co. Pp. vii+ 
500. $2.45. 


Every so often, major breakthroughs occur 
in the study of contemporary character. These 
typically have been the discoveries of “char- 
acter types” whose existence helps illuminate, 
in ways not previously clear, what the society 
is doing to its members and, in turn, what 
kinds of individual traits, motives, and aspira- 
tions have historical significance for the so- 
ciety. The identification of a new character 
type has tremendous heuristic value, generat- 
ing lifetimes of research concerning its 
measurement, its etiology, its incidence across 
strata and cultures and time, its rootedness in 
social structure, and its social impact. More- 
over, the identification of character types 
represents one of the rare occasions when 
there occurs interfertilization between social 
science and literature, for, on the one hand, 
the scientific description of a type leads to 
discoveries of its literary antecedents and, on 
the other hand, as soon as a new type gets 
fixed, one finds it turning up in the novels of 
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the day. The gallery of modern types is be- 
coming richly decorated—Freud’s hysteric and 
compulsive personalities, Weber’s entrepreneur, 
Fromm’s marketing personality, the authori- 
tarian personality, and Erikson’s adolescent. 
Now Kenneth Keniston has added a new por- 
trait—the “uncommitted” or “alienated” 
youth who might be called; after his proto- 
typic case study, the Inburn personality. The 
type is identified as a young man who explic- 
itly rejects conventional American values and 
who refuses adult roles—especially occupa- 
tional and familial roles. He makes a “cult of 
the present”; for him life is a restless search 
for experience, for a breakthrough of feelings, 
for adventure, for expression, for awareness. 
His fantasy life is likely to be rich and to be 
focused on a yearning for “mystical fusion” or 
a loss of selfhood “in some undifferentiated 
state with another or with nature.” 

Keniston uncovered this syndrome of alien- 
ated themes in the course of intensive clinical 
interviews with twelve Harvard men who had 
very high scores on a set of scales designed to 
measure alienation. In addition, he found that 
these men had in common a certain develop- 
mental history—a very deep attachment to 
mothers who are described as highly sensitive, 
aesthetic, and frustrated women; a lack of 
identification with fathers who are psycho- 
logically, if not physically, absent and who 
are seen by their sons as having failed in a 
fundamental way to realize their deepest 
aspirations; a sense of isolation from juvenile 
and high school peers—an isolation traceable 
not to any overt inability to win peer accept- 
ance but to a developing revulsion from the 
values and expectations embodied in the con- 
ventional youth culture and the educational 
system. 

The content and developmental history of 
this alienated character type is described in 
systematic, but nontechnical, fashion in the 
first half of the book. This description is 
persuasive on its face, even though none of 
the methodological apparatus which generated 
it is presented in any detail (a more technical 
report on the Harvard research is promised). 
Its persuasiveness rests largely on its prophetic 
character. Keniston’s data were collected in the 
late fifties; his subjects were isolated, lonely, 
and quite invisible. Since then, of course a flour- 
ishing student and youth subculture has emerged 
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and become enormously visible and influential, 
a subculture whose overt themes and expressive 
behavior are virtually identical with the covert 
fantasies and private quests of Keniston’s tiny 
sample. Clinicians are finding little in Ken- 
iston’s case studies which does not resonate 
with their own experience with “hippies.” Al- 
ready, as might be expected, at least one best 
selling novel with an Inburnian central char- 
acter (see John Hersey’s Too Far To Walk) 
has been produced. In short, Keniston’s work 
is already a classic of characterology. 

This is not to say, of course, that it is flaw- 
less. The second half of The Uncommitted is 
an attempt to describe the cultural and social 
structural factors which give rise to youth 
alienation. In what is primarily an essay in 
social criticism, Keniston draws on Parsons, 
Riesman, and other commentators to develop 
the argument that ours is a technological so- 
ciety—that is, one in which the adult male is 
required to fragment his identity and subor- 
dinate his expressive and moral concerns in the 
service of occupational competence and 
achievement. A number of useful insights are 
presented concerning the alienating qualities of 
such a society, but one gets the feeling that 
on the whole the thrust of the discussion is 
overly familiar, its tone unduly moralizing, 
the argument insufficiently supported by con- 
crete illustration (though it is to Keniston’s 
credit that he is on the whole less banal, 
preachy, and abstract than most recent writers 
who have attempted global assaults on Alien- 
ation in Modern Society). Substantially, I have 
little quarrel with his over-all analysis, though 
it seems to me to be quite weak in locating 
the structural bases for the prevalence of tech- 
nological values and for the emergence of 
alienated styles. Finally, one misses a sys- 
tematic effort at the theoretical level to link 
culture and character. 

Despite these difficulties, it must be stressed 
that Keniston’s treatment of “alienated stu- 
dents” is absolutely indispensable for an un- 
derstanding of current trends in the youth 
culture. It is, also, a piece of social research 
which was written to be read, which is in it- 
self both rare and daring. 


RICHARD FLACKS 


University of Chicago 
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‘Student Politics. Edited by Seymour MARTIN 
Lipset. New York: Basic Books, 1967. Pp. 
ix+403. $8.95. l 


This ostensible book contains fifteen ar- 
ticles: four on Latin America (by Orlando 
Albornoz, Kenneth N. Walker, David Nasa- 
tir), two on India (Metta Spencer, Joseph 
DiBona), three on Western cases (Seymour 
Martin Lipset and Philip G. Altbach on the 
United States, Paul Seabury on Berlin and 
Berkeley, Jean-Pierre Worms on the French 
student union), three under the heading “Com- 
parative Perspectives on Student Politics” 
(George Z. F. Bereday, Glaucio A. D. Soares, 
Joseph Ben-David and Randall Collins), and 
three under the heading “Approaches to the 
Study of Student Political Behavior” (Lipset, 
E. Wight Bakke, Altbach). 

Fourteen of the articles appeared in a 
single recent issue of Tke Comparative Edu- 
cation Review. The other appeared in Minerva. 
Resetting them, adding a hard cover, and 
marketing the lot for $8.95 per copy needs 
justification. A special run of the Review 
presumably would have attracted reviews like 
this one—and buyers. Some textual revisions 
were made, says the editor, but repetitions were 
not excised, cross-references were not aug- 
mented, and nothing was done about the sen- 
tence opining that “the instability of student 
activism in the United States is even more 
transient than indicated here’ (Lipset and 
Altbach, p. 224). The selections are not 
touted as the best recent works on a timely 
topic. They were picked, apparently, because 
they all emanated from a centrally sponsored 
research project. They constitute. neither a 
systematic treatise nor a judicious anthology. 

Nevertheless, the collection does serve, in- 
tentionally or otherwise, to elucidate several 
subjects. It dispels the lingering illusion that 
formal education is a conservative force in- 
ducting students into a prevailing normative 
consensus, It reminds us that sit-ins, teach-ins, 
marches, sieges, and mob actions are features 
of a global and, so to speak, established pat- 
tern of behavior. It also illuminates the con- 
trast between hypotheses eliciting research 
support and hypotheses tested by researchers. 
This contrast is exemplified by recurrent 
claims that university students play a “sig- 
nificant,” “important,” “at times crucial” role 
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in national politics, together with the absence 
of comparisons between the role of students 
and the roles of other vocational groups. 

Another subject elucidated in Student Poli- 
tics is “co-government,” in which students are 
seated on the highest policy-making councils of 
their universities. This sort of arrangement 
seems to be what exponents of “student power” 
in the United States are beginning to demand. 
According to Lipset, the record to date shows 
that co-government breeds intense political ac- 
tivity among students (p. 23, citing R. Havig- 
hurst and Robert Alexander but ignoring Sea- 
bury’s pungent and corroborating testimony in 
chap. viii). According to Albornoz, co-govern- 
ment in Latin America has been not only a 
politicizing force but also a disrupting and de- 
bilitating force, ravaging academic standards 
and enabling certain students to become black- 
mailers, thieves, and terrorists. But, according 
to Walker, some evidence indicates that co-gov- 
ernment can elevate academic standards and 
also “may contribute to the civilizing of poli- 
tics, and to the development of democratic 
norms. ... The denial of participation by stu- 
dents in university government .. . facilitates 
a more ideological, utopian political orientation 
among student politicians” (p. 314). 

These direct appraisals (which are much more 
qualified than I have indicated) are accompa- 
nied by some additional, indirectly relevant 
testimony. Data compiled and/or reviewed by 
Soares (chap. v) and by Lipset and Altbach 
(chap. vii) indicate that students who are active 
politically are ideologically unrepresentative of 
their peers. They not only feel more strongly 
about certain issues; they also harbor prefer- 
ences which contravene those harbored by more 
passive students. They presumably would be 
the immediate political beneficiaries if co-gov- 
ernment were adopted in the United States. 
This possibility casts doubt on claims that 
measures augmenting “student power” would 
augment or produce intrauniversity democracy. 

However, the materials provided in Student 
Politics are by no means conclusive. They 
might provide a suitable beginning for persons 
interested in “student power” issues. 

Still another subject which Student Politics 
serves to elucidate is what may be called the 
politics of explication. Some examples may 
clarify the latter phrase. Glazer reports that 
radical political ideologies placing great rhe- 
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torical emphasis on leveling innovations serve 
the needs of socioeconomic “development” by 
“directing youthful energies into those chan- 
nels most needed by the society.” Student ide- 
ologues, in Chile at any rate, are exceptionally 
willing to go out to the hinterlands and “pio- 
neer professional services” (pp. 350-51). Glaz- 
er’s data support his appraisal. But his version 
of the needs of “development” is conspicuously 
selective. Glazer does not consider whether stu- 
dent radicals protect or imperil public order, 
attract or repel foreign capital, promote or im- 
pede rationally “developmental” allocations of 
national resources. Such matters would need to 
be investigated before one could properly ap- 
praise the functional relation of student radi- 
calism to “development.” And a final appraisal 
of student radicalism would presumably in- 
volve studying many dependent variables in ad- 
dition to “development.” Glazer’s pattern of 
selective attention might stem in part from a 
previously established fondness for student 
radicalism, a fondness inspired by encounters 
other than in Chile. 

Altbach’s appraisal is quite comprehensive. 
“Student movements, political and non-politi- 
cal,” allegedly play an “important” role in the 
politics of developing states. Although the “na- 
ture” of that role is elusive, “student move- 
ments” do foster individual emotional gratifi- 
cation, “social change,” academic enlighten- 
ment, political education, socialization and 
communication, and social integration (p. 92). 
Now there must be at least a few cases in 
which “student movements” have fostered 
emotional turmoil, miseducation, ruptured com- 
munication, retrogression, and disintegration. 
Altbach’s list of (eu)functions certainly is not 
justified by his evidence, which (to be cour- 
teous) is scanty. His arbitrarily flattering ap- 
praisal might conceivably be ascribed to a fond- 
ness for certain “student movements” (not 
named because controversial) and perhaps a 
desire to counteract arbitrary negations by oth- 
er commentators. 

Lipset affords another, and contrasting, ex- 
ample of the politics of explication. He deals 
more with the causes than the effects of stu- 
dent political activism. He advances a “major 
hypothesis of great practical importance”: “In- 
tense involvement of students in politics is least 
likely where their universities have high stand- 
ards, adequate study and research facilities, 
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and a teaching staff deeply committed to teach- 
ing and research” (p. 36). This hypothesis is 
related to several others: that student political 
activism is more extensive and intensive in 
underdeveloped states, whose universities are of 
lower caliber; that when professors encourage 
student radicalism (as they allegedly have done 
in the United States, far more than is com- 
monly known) they are responding to “status” 
strains; and that “the intensity of the univer- 
sity student’s political activity is in some sense 
[but ‘not necessarily and always’] a measure of 
the failure of the university as an academic 
community” (p. 5). 

Now according to most of the testimony in 
Student Politics, the capitals of student radical- 
ism in most countries of the world are their 
best universities. Moreover, according to Lip- 
set and Altbach, the main capitals of contem- 
porary student radicalism in the United States 
are Berkeley, Madison, and Ann Arbor. These 
universities are said to rank below the Ivy 
League in standards, facilities, and pedagogi- 
cal-scholarly commitments—but far above the 
overwhelming majority of the nation’s centers 
of higher education. Furthermore, sources cited 
by Lipset and Altbach indicate that the Ivy 
League universities, together with Chicago and 
the finer liberal arts colleges—Swarthmore, 
Oberlin, Antioch, Reed—have furnished an ex- 
orbitant share of the civil rights workers, 
“peace” marchers, and sundry other student 
political activities. They have differed from 
Lipset’s trio (excepting Chicago, and leaving 
aside assaults on visiting speakers and recruit- 
ers) only in that they have so far been spared 
the embarrassment of major internal upheavals. 

On this showing, Lipset’s “major hypothesis” 
becomes extremely suspect. The same may be 
said for his near-contradictory hypothesis that 
“student leftism, involvement in civil rights ac- 
tivities, and opposition to the Vietnamese war, 
are largely associated with the size and quality 
of university” (Lipset and Altbach, p. 200; 
the reference to size here seems difficult to rec- 
oncile with events at the smaller finer liberal 
arts colleges). The “major hypothesis” seems 
plausible only if we exclude from attention all 
forms of student political activism except di- 
rect assaults on administration buildings. If we 
use a broader conception of “student political 
activism”—as Lipset does in other passages— 
we would be compelled by the proffered evi- 
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dence (prematurely, mistakenly) to conclude 
that high standards, fine facilities, and exem- 
plary professionality trigger student radicalism. 
Why, then, does Lipset affirm the contrary? A 
plausible answer is one citing individual and 
professional self-interest. Certain cases of “stu- 
dent political activism,” Lipset feels, have dis- 
rupted the halls of academe, and public reac- 
tions threaten to compound the damage. These 
outbursts must be explained in such a way as 
to spare the university as academic commu- 
nity. Lipset’s “major hypothesis” declares to 
the taxpayers and alumni that, if they want 
students to be less radical and rowdy, they 
must give the universities more money and 
reverence. 

Professional academics stand to profit from 
popular acceptance of Lipset’s “major hypoth- 
esis,” just as New Leftists stand to profit from 
popular acceptance of the idea that student po- 
litical activism is generally eufunctional. The 
urge to reap such profits evidently affects the 
credibility of versions of the sources, identity, 
and consequences of this phenomenon. 


Joun D. May 
University of Chicago 


L’Analyse mathématique des faits sociaux. By 
RAYMOND Boupon. Paris: Librairie Plon, 
1967. Pp. 464. Fr. 25.00. 


Not the first French observer to present Amer- 
icans to themselves and to his own countrymen, 
Raymond Boudon has provided a fine account, 
enthusiastic but not uncritical, of mathematical 
sociology. He is fascinated by Herbert Simon 
and Hubert Blalock on the problem of disen- 
tangling a social structure from empirically 
obtained regressions; by the formalization due 
to Simon of George Homans’ model relating 
feelings of friendliness and engaging in com- 
mon activity; Lazarsfeld’s use of dichotomies 
to get at causation; Stouffer’s intervening op- 
portunities; the treatment of diffusion due to 
Coleman, Katz, and Menzel. None of these 
topics is new, and on several there is already 
a considerable secondary literature. Boudon’s 
contribution is an independent assessment. 

“When sociology is more fully developed,” 
said Coleman four years ago, “perhaps a book 
on social theory can be written in two sections, 
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labelled ‘Dynamics’ and ‘Statics’, or ‘Processes’ 
and ‘Structure’.” Boudon divides his book es- 
sentially into such sections. The parts he calls 
“The Analysis of Causes” and “Dimensional 
Analysis,” the latter including factor analysis 
and similar work of psychologists and sociolo- 
gists, mostly concern structure. 

Social structure can at best be revealed only 
indirectly by data, and in many instances no 
amount of data will suffice to identify the 
structure. When a model is identifiable, the ob- 
served reality can be thought of as depending 
on its parameters in such fashion that, if the 
parameters were different, the observations 
would be different. In this situation the param- 
eters can be inferred from the reality with a 
sufficient number of observations. The model 
is not identifiable if two or more values of its 
(hidden) parameters could produce the same 
visible reality. In principle the point could 
arise with as few as one variable; Boudon gives 
convincing examples involving three. 

The last section of Boudon’s book deals with 
processes. Here the typical mathematical de- 
vice is no longer multiple correlation and factor 
analysis, but Markov chains and Poisson proc- 
esses. Boudon takes up Coleman’s way of re- 
garding a simple 2 X 2 table as the equilibrium 
condition of a probability process in which 
individuals are moving among cells. He refers 
to Goodman’s important work on changes in 
voting intentions and adherence to groups 
through time; one wishes he had found space 
to present this in more detail. 

With the two substantial books due to Cole- 
man and Boudon, the boundaries of mathe- 
matical sociology are becoming clearer. But 
the contents of the two are by no means iden- 
tical. Boudon gives more attention to inference 
in multiple-regression models, Coleman some- 
what more to Poisson and other probability 
processes. Neither pays attention to models 
recognizing the division of social groups by 
marital condition, let alone by age and sex, 
which they would presumably say constitute 
demography; Lotka and Volterra are men- 
tioned by both but are not effectively incorpo- 
rated. Boudon does talk about simulation, but 
on the whole Coleman seems more computer- 
minded. Boudon tends to concentrate on sta- 
tistics-related mathematics and omits such con- 
tributions as White’s to the logic of kinship 
which have elsewhere made a substantial im- 
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pression. Both, as the reader with only a smat- 
tering of calculus and linear algebra will be 
glad to note, confine themselves to elementary 
mathemacics. 

Facing a corpus including hundreds of arti- 
cles and now two books, critics of mathemati- 
cal sociology need no longer content them- 
selves with a priori proofs of its impossibility. 
They can discuss specific points. The same 
shift in the locus of debate which has been so 
helpful in animal ecology, economics, and psy- 
chology is occurring in sociology. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


University of Chicago 


The General Inquirer: A Computer Approach 
to Content Analysis. By PHILIP J. STONE, 
DEXTER C. DUNPHY, MARSHALL S. SMITH, 
and DANIEL M. OcILvæ. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 1966. Pp. xx+651. $7.95. 


At first glance, this book provides a tech- 
nological updating of Berelson’s classic content 
analysis tome. From another perspective, it 
can be viewed as an autobiographic case study 
in the trend toward “schools” of computer 
analytic systems. 

In both a thorough and responsible fashion, 
the authors introduce (and serve as a reference 
work for) automated analysis of textual con- 
tent. Specific details for the running of these 
computer programs are available in a second 
volume from the same publisher. Nonetheless, 
the general description of the system available 
in this book is manifold. The first half of the 
book explains the system—a theoretic redefini- 
tion of content analysis, a broad review of this 
technique’s applications, a description of the 
new computerized approach, a more detailed 
examination of code construction for the com- 
puterized system, a rigorous discussion of this 
system’s reliability and validity, and an ex- 
tensive presentation of measurement strategies 
as well as their ramiñcations—and ends with 
a useful bibliography. The second half of the 
book presents sixteen illustrations of the “gen- 
eral inquirer” system in action across many 
specialties: studies of small groups, political 
science, personality, clinical psychology, social 
psychology, cross-culture, and other applica- 
tions. 
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Thus, readers of many disciplines may run 
to purchase this book as a simple cure-all for 
their manual content analysis ills. The bulk 
and complexity of the system (as well as of 
its description) may quickly disenchant them. 
Should hopes of saving money carry them 
through this first jolt, they may find that the 
added costs of editing the text, keypunching it, 
verifying (or proofreading) it, and having the 
system adapted to their computer wipes out the 
frugalities they expected from the computer- 
ized system. Should they survive these disil- 
lusionments in hopes of gaining closer rapport 
with their data, they had best be prepared for 
an inundation of decision-making. To gain the 
perfect coder reliability of the computer, the 
code must be completely explicated before the 
machine sees the text. Thus, it is no longer 
possible to develop sensitive codes through the 
dialectic interaction between coders and study 
director during the coding process. The investi- 
gator himself must make all these decisions 
before the fact. He can get some help by using 
a code (or dictionary of classifications) devel- 
oped by someone else doing similar work in 
this area. But such is not without sociological 
and methodological consequence. 

The application of computers to analysis of 
social science data has refocused “schools” of 
research. Formerly, similarities of institutions 
and of research subjects stimulated ideologi- 
cally similar publications. Today, a similarity 
of computer analytic systems that transcends 
institutions and research subjects stimulates 
ideologically similar publications. The intro- 
duction of computerized factor analysis sys- 
tems stressed inductive conceptual models at 
the expense of deductive ones; computer simu- 
lations went to the other extreme, sttessing de- 
duction at the expense of induction. The “gen- 
eral inquirer” system represents a “school” near 
the simulations end of this continuum. From the 
authorship of this book and its articles as well 
as from the footnoting, one can easily trace the 
“school’s” sociometrics. The ideological inter- 
play between the values of its members and 
the expediencies of the system can be seen in 
the authors’ shift to a deductive approach from 
the traditionally inductive approach of manual 
content analysis. In the first chapter, the 
authors reject Berelson’s descriptive definition 
of content analysis for one that places infer- 
ence above all. ‘The computer system reflects 
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this deductive bias by dictating that theoreti- 
cally relevant codes be completed before the 
data can be run through the computer. Inas- 
much as the first coding of the text is the most 
expensive computer run, the system does not 
lend itself to descriptive trial-and-error reruns. 
If the social sciences were at a deductive phase 
of development, few could argue with such an 
approach. But, of the sixteen studies employ- 
ing this avowedly inferential technique, fifteen 
were classified by the authors as “descriptive 
and hypothesis generating” (p. 240). 

Once the investigator is alert to it, this anti- 
descriptive bias should not diminish the. sys- 
tem’s outstanding qualities. If availability of 
resources and quantity of text material suggest 
an automation of your content analysis, the 
“general inquirer” system is an enormously 
powerful tool. As is argued here, it should not 
be entered upon lightly, for such commitment 
to a “school” of computer analysis may well 
become a way of life. 


RICHARD C. GILMAN 


University of Missouri at St. Louis 


The Power Structure: Political Process in 
American Society. By Arnotp M. Rose. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
Pp. xix+506. $8.50. 


“For more than twenty-five years,” writes 
Irving Louis Horowitz in an unexpected Fore- 
word to this book, “Arnold Rose has fused the 
liberal ethos with the sociological imagination.” 
The sentiment, of course, is accurate, but the 
surprise is in the source. For Horowitz, al- 
though always his own man, is the leader of an 
enthusiastic band of disciples of the late 
C. Wright Mills, and the book before us is a 
comprehensive critique of most of the things 
that Mills maintained. The notion he so vigor- 
ously and even belligerently espoused—that the 
country is controlled by a power elite of “com- 
missars,” “warlords,” “celebrities,” and a “po- 
litical directorate”-—is so fanciful that only a 
true believer (or a New Leftist) would lend 
it credence. The facts are quite otherwise—so 
much so that Rose does not hesitate to call 
The Power Elite “a caricature of American 
society.” The trouble with the Mills theory, 
abetted by the equally defective studies of 
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Floyd Hunter, is simply that it is not true. 
Elites certainly exist in this society, as in every 
other, but the proposition that they are mono- 
lithic, or permanent, or even powerful is one 
to which Rose has now devoted seven years 
in an effort to refute. The result is this splendid 
book, a book which exhibits both a political 
and a sociological sophistication and which re- 
flects, in addition, the author’s personal politi- 
cal experience as a former member of the 
Minnesota legislature. 

Rose begins with an examination of the con- 
cept of power. Mysterious as it may be, there 
are dangers in attempting to find it in informal 
structures, because, as a matter of fact, there 
is plenty of it in the formal structure—in the 
government itself. There is also a temptation to 
indulge in “the fallacy of infinite regression,” to 
locate power somewhere behind the people who 
legitimately exercise it and then the people be- 
hind the people, and so on. Furthermore, if a 
hidden and ulterior source is discovered, then 
we have a conspiracy. If it is not discovered, 
then the conspiracy must be even more secret 
and diabolical. The proposition proves itself. 
The truth, however, is much different. Neither 
government nor the power that flows through it 
is mysterious as the elitist theorists contend. 
Neither the economic elite, nor the military 
elite, nor the political elite speaks with one voice, 
and the economic elite in particular has suffered 
a long series of defeats in this century, espe- 
cially since the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. As a matter of fact, the history of 
federal legislation since 1932 has been heavily 
on the side of welfare, social security, and la- 
bor, to the discomfiture of the financial com- 
munity, powerless to reverse the trend. Rose 
unfolds item after item of evidence and ex- 
ample, including Kennedy’s encounter with the 
steel industry in 1962, and provides a master- 
ful account of the political process along the 
way. His refutation of Mills would appear to 
be complete. 

One small doubt remains, a doubt to which 
Horowitz gives expression in his Foreword. It 
may be, after all, that the military-industrial 
complex about which the gentle General and 
ineffectual President Eisenhower warned, is rel- 
atively powerless on the domestic scene, yet 
manages to exert an unfortunate influence up- 
on foreign affairs. The United States today is 
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the leading arms merchant in the world and 
the principal disturber of the peace. On ques- 
tions like these, the citizens themselves have 
little to say. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 


New York University 


The Intellectuals and McCarthy: The Radical 
Specter. By Micuart Paur Rocin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1967. Pp. xi+ 
366. $12.50. 


A major rethinking of the pluralist interpre- 
tation of American politics is underway. The 
genius of American politics which so impressed 
political analysts only a few years ago has 
shown a demon side. Pride in the peculiar abil- 
ity of the American polity to respond and meet 
new challenges with a minimum of violence and 
destruction of human life and liberty has been 
replaced by uncertainty about such ability and 
a recognition of the destructive potential in 
American society both at home and abroad. It 
is not, after all, isolated fanatics who are dev- 
astating the Vietnamese countryside, but well- 
integrated and loyal Americans who are carry- 
ing out the orders of popularly elected, legiti- 
mate authorities. 

Current postpluralist writing is neither as 
wholesale nor as crude as the challenge pre- 
sented by C. Wright Mills in The Power Elite. 
It is represented by more limited critiques such 
as Theodore Lowi’s “The Public Philosophy: 
Interest Group Liberalism” (American Politi- 
cal Science Review, March, 1967) or Jack L. 
Walker’s “A Critique of the Elitist Theory of 
Democracy” (American Political Science Re- 
view, June, 1966) and in some of the work on 
community politics. And it is represented bril- 
liantly in this cogently argued and gracefully 
written book by Michael Paul Rogin. 

Rogin’s target is the interpretation of Mc- 
Carthyism as a pseudoconservative revolt with 
roots in the agrarian radical, populist tradition. 
Such an interpretation, as Rogin shows in con- 
vincing fashion, does an injustice to the evi- 
dence on both McCarthyism and the reform 
tradition. There is less to McCarthyism than 
meets the eye. Such writers as Hofstadter, Lip- 
set, Bell, Shils, Kornhauser, and others saw 
McCarthy as the bearer of the radical mission, 
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threatening—as earlier radical movements did 
-the established democratic institutions of 
American society. But Rogin, by a close ex- 
amination of county voting statistics along with 
other historical evidence, shows that there was 
no correlation between support for agrarian 
radical and support for McCarthy. “Mc- 
Carthy’s support came for the most part from 
the established groups with which traditional 
conservatism had been associated. It was not a 
pseudoconservative movement at all, but a gen- 
uine conservative one. McCarthy’s support at 
the popular level was the result of the cold 
and Korean wars in particular far more than 
anti-industrial sentiments and authoritarian 
preoccupations in general.” 

In the effort to force McCarthyism into a 
pluralist interpretation of extremist politics, 
Hofstadter, Lipset, and other writers mentioned 
above have seriously distorted the reform tra- 
dition, “refracting American history through 
the myopia of a traumatized intelligentsia.” 
Populism, Rogin makes clear, was not “anti- 
industrial,” and “its character was democratic, 
particularly in comparison with the industrial- 
izing ‘groups’ that confronted it.” Moral indig- 
nation may have been a common feature of 
both populism and McCarthyism, but it is not 
peculiar to either. Rather, it is an essential 
element of American politics in general and of 
traditional conservatism in particular. 

Rogin, like other writers concerned with the 
limits of pluralism as an interpretation of 
American politics, gives the theory its due and 
recognizes his intellectual indebtedness. But 
his conclusions suggest “that pluralism, without 
significant refinements, distorts rather than il- 
luminates our understanding of American poli- 
tics... . The fear of radicalism and the concern 
for stability, however legitimate as values, have 
interferred with accurate perception. Thanks 
to its allegiance to modern America, pluralism 
analyzes efforts by masses to improve their 
condition as threats to stability. It turns all 
threats to stability into threats to constitu- 
tional democracy. This is a profoundly con- 
servative endeavor.” Rogin, in contrast, is 
ready to entertain the thought that mass move- 
ments are “rational forms of organization by 
constituencies that lack power.” His thorough 
destruction of the theory linking McCarthyism 
to agrarian radicalism is a major contribution 
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to the revision of current thinking about 
American politics. 


WILLIAM A. GAMSON 


University of Michigan 


Nation-building and Citizenship: Studies of 
Our Changing Social Order, By REINHARD 
Benprx. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964. Pp. xii+314. $7.75. 


The “classic tradition” in sociological theory, 
for example, the theories of Marx, Tönnies, 
Weber, Durkheim, eż al., are theories of social 
change, The particular set of changes to which 
these theories are addressed are those related 
to the industrialization of Europe. However, 
the industrial transformation of western Euro- 
pean societies was substantially completed 
when classic theory developed. Therefore, 
these theories are ex post facto. 

Contemporary industrialization and modern- 
ization processes offer an opportunity to in- 
vestigate the utility of these theories not only 
in the historical present but also comparatively 
—namely, in the non-European setting. This is 
the task to which Professor Bendix addresses 
himself in this important and excellent book. 

Bendix begins by examining the broad 
methodological issues involved in such an ef- 
fort. In the opening and conceptual: section of 
the book, he argues for an approach to histor- 
ical and comparative sociology that is quite 
valuable. Two aspects of this approach are 
particularly important. First, Bendix asserts 
that social changes are not a zero-sum phe- 
nomenon; that is to say, that the development 
of the new is not necessarily the displacement 
and/or eradication of the old. Thus, that con- 
ception which argues for the substitution of 
the modern for the traditional, for example, of 
achievement for ascription, grossly distorts. 
Such an approach fails to take account of the 
new emerging societal patterns in which ele- 
ments of old and new coexist, and not only in 
terms of “residuals,” or “holdovers.” The er- 
ror of historical simplification imparts to con- 
ceptions of modernization a severely, almost 
ethnocentrically, stylized point of view. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to get from this 
view of the integrated traditional yielding, to 
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the ‘reintegrated modern, to the empirical sub- 
stance of change. Thus, the chance for rich 
empirical study becomes badly crippled. 
-= Second, Bendix points out that an important 
source of continuing change in societies is the 
tension between old and new, or between what 
exists in a society and what is introduced or 
developed. Ignoring the continued existence 
and effect of “traditional” patterns not only 
sterilizes empirical study at a given time but 
also. distorts understanding of future changes 
for any given society. 

A third important issue Bendix discusses is 
fhe problem of how to use classic theory 
comparatively. It is not a matter of retention 


of the same conceptions and the filling in of 


new “cases” into the extant categories. Rather, 
Bendix argues that classic theory can be in- 
terpreted as suggesting an over-all scale as well 
as specific categories. The study of other so- 
cieties at other historical times is valuable 
insofar as information permits the modification 


of the underlying conception by means, in part, 


of the addition of new categories. Thus, classic 
conceptions of social organization and change 
provide a basis for classification of entire 
societies over time and across cultural bound- 
aries; they do not impose a singular and 
repetitive outcome upon modernization process, 
a stylized terminus. Classic theory is thus a 
bench mark for, rather than a barrier to, con- 
tinued theoretical developments. 

After this initial theoretical section, ‘Bendix 
analyzes the change from serf to citizen in 
western Europe and Russia. This is followed 
by an insightful comparison of the emergence 
of the modern state in Japan and Prussia. The 
final chapters deal with the incredible barriers 
to. nation-building in contemporary India. Of 
course, no single book of this scope is likely to 
be even throughout. I found the analysis of 
prerevolutionary Russia relatively weak and 
the analysis of Indian social organization, and 
the problem it poses for. reformers, particularly 
brilliant. 

. The unevenness of Bendix’s analysis is 
caused, I believe, not only by the scope of his 
undertaking but by some serious problems of 
methodology that are derived from the classic 
approach. He has undertaken an almost im- 
possible task, namely, the historical and com- 
parative analysis of authority patterns not as 
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rationalizations of power but, rather, as pat- 
terns of reciprocal loyalties. It is the attempt 
at the analysis of authority as reciprocal pat- 
terns of loyalty between the leader and those 
led that raises the problem. The facts of or- 
ganization are acceptable evidence for assert- 
ing a pattern of power, but surely normative 
evidence is required for the assertion of loy- 
alty. Thus, Bendix is brilliant with regard to 
the sheer organizational barriers to nation- 
building in India. He argues, most persuasively, 
that the number of separate villages and their 
isolation from social facilities (e.g., schools, 
post offices, electricity, etc.) make for a situa- 
tion in which the magnitude of administrative 
apparatus needed for any national task, let 
alone nationally directed change, is com- 
pletely unwieldy. This is classic sociology at its 
best. 

Earlier in the book the attempt to assert 
value from organizational form is much less 
persuasive. Thus, on page 56, Bendix, in the 
course of establishing the existence of tradi- 
tional authority patterns, asserts: “It is reason- 
able to assume that for a time the sense and 
practice of aristocratic responsibility for their 
inferiors were relatively high, just as the 
loyalty and obedience of subordinates were 
genuine.” How reasonable is this assertion? 
The presence of an organizational form does 
not establish its desirability to those least 
favored or the morality of those gaining the 
most benefit. 

A firmer empirical basis is needed for the 
assertion of any given normative practice be- 
ing associated with any given organizational 
pattern. Otherwise, “the emperor will continue 
to be without clothes.” The problems of the 
book are (a) the inadequacy of historical data 
for the empirical demonstration of the norma- 
tive and (b) the inadequacy of organizational 
data ror establishing a normative pattern, even 
in the contemporary world. In sum, the value 
component requires empirical establishment, 
particularly with regard to the meaning and 
experience of citizenship. This study, by its 
depth and scope, formulates these issues and 
provides us with an important place from 
which to build. - 


~Anwoo S. FELDMAN 


Northwestern University. ; : 
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The Concept of Representation. By HANNA 
FENICHEL PITKIN. Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1967. Pp. vi+-323. $7.50. 


Political sociologists need to be concerned 
with representation—and to know what they 
mean by it. For we are attracted to the study 
of politics by important decisions in large 
political systems, and these are typically made 
indirectly. To understand them, we must know 
not only the social characteristics of elites and 
the cleavages of constituencies but the norma- 
tive and ideological structures that justify one 
or another sort of relation between representa- 
tive and constituency. l 

The relation of “representing” has been 
variously interpreted. As to who or what is to 
be represented, it may be persons, interests, or 
abstract entities. As to the proper means of 
representing, the initiative may be seen to lie 
with the constituency or with the representa- 
tive himself. As to the test of whether repre- 
sentation actually exists, this has been seen to 
depend on the existence of certain political 
institutions, on the possession of authority 
(the view of Weber and of Hobbes), or on 
the satisfaction of the actual or potential 
wishes of the citizenry, These diversities of 
interpretation have important consequences as 
regards our critique of political institutions and 
our choice of subject matter for research. 
Should we study elites, and if so, which ones 
and which aspects of their lives and their de- 
cisions? Should we study popular responses, 
and if so, should it be opinions as to how the 
government should be conducted or (as is more 
prevalent in Britain) reactions to the admin- 


istration of particular policies that affect the 


respondents? 

This book expounds and analyzes these dis- 
tinctions with penetrating insight. Its refer- 
ences are not primarily sociological; but, for 
a sociologist who wishes to reflect on the as- 
sumptions underlying the study of representa- 
tive government, it can be very stimulating. 


DUNCAN MACRAE, JR. 
University of Chicago | 


Taming Megalopolis: How To Manage an 
Urbanized World. Edited by H. WENT- 
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WORTH ELDREDGE. 2 vols. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 1967. Pp. i1i-+-1158. 
$9.25 per vol. 


This two-volume assemblage of papers at- 
tempts to display—and, to a considerable 
extent, succeeds in displaying—the state of 
thought in the field which we used to desig- 
nate comfortably as “city planning” and which 
now appears as the much less clearly bounded 
terrain occupied by “experts in urban studies” 
or “urbanologists,” as well as a host of such 
practitioners as public health specialists, traffic 
engineers, recreation planners, conservationists, 
systems analysts, and, of course, sociologists 
and anthropologists. The editor’s brief Intro- 
duction states one of the things suggested by 
the conjunction of varied themes and points of 
view in the seventy papers included: 


It is becoming increasingly more difficult to talk 
and write about “the city.” Max Weber and Louis 
Wirth could catalog the city’s qualities as opposed 
to rurality and describe the people and life to be 
found there. But in the latter half of the twentieth 
century it is nearly impossible to analyze the city 


as place; the indeterminancy of this urban area: 


befuddles all careful qualification and quantifica- 
tion, of its form, style and inhabitants. People and 
their institutions overflow the central city bowl, 
course through suburbia and the hinterland to coa- 
lesce once again into the next urban place. Psy- 
chically the presumed urban qualities ... blanket 
all but isolated marginal ponds of rurality [p. 3]. 


So the kind of central focus suggested by 
words like “urban community” proves to be 
impossible. Instead, we encounter for the most 
part papers on the problems of organizing so- 
cial policy relevant to vast urban regions like 
that which extends 500 miles from Kittery, 
Maine, to Quantico, Virginia. There is some- 
thing on air and water pollution, something 
on urban transportation systems, something on 
city parks, something on the nature of Ameri- 
can-urban politics, something on the impact of 
central. city urban development policies on the 
poor, papers on state and regional economic 
planning. Gideon Sjoberg treats the city in 


history and is joined by several other writers: 


in commenting on urbanization in the context 


of economic development. There is a thought-: 
ful paper by the Berkeley planner John Dyck- 


man on the articulation between social man- 
agement and politics in the technical society 
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and a bland congressional message on “Beauty 
in America” by Lyndon Johnson. Here and 
there, the treatment of a more localized theme 
suggests the various levels at which planners 
may operate, as in the visual design of a new 
city in Venezuela or, much more local still, 
the report of a firm of management consult- 
ants on “The Economic Feasibility of the 
Chestnut Street Mall, Philadelphia.” 

It is sobering to think of the variety and 
amount of social data which goes into all this. 
It is no doubt true that, as Dyckman says 
(p. 265), “Our social scientists have compiled 
some of the best social statistics in the world, 
and have supported these with unexcelled so- 
cial analysis and a great deal of partial social 
theory.” Indeed, the need to develop. systems 
for storing and processing this mass of social 
data has been one of the ways in which our 
urban system has given rise to a new sort of 
specialist. 

To think of what sociology has to say in all 
this is to suggest an odd train of thought. It is 
the sociological thinking here which tends to 
cluster around the notion of community as 
people interrelated in a local territory. It seems 
to be with something of a sense of relief at 
finding oneself on familiar ground that soci- 
ologists have discovered the localism and 
close-knit networks of many urban working- 
class groups, and it is around this discovery of 
“urban villages” that sociology has tended to 
enter the discussions of urban policy. 

Taking the papers in these volumes as a 
sample, one might conclude that the major 
contributions of sociology to thinking about 
urban policy has been the depiction of the 
miseries of poverty and the discovery of “ur- 
ban villagers” in the path of the bulldozers. 
This would no doubt be unfair; the sample is 
inadequate for the generalization. But the 
conclusion may not be so far wrong. It might 
be worthwhile for sociologists to look at a 
collection of materials like this one in such a 
way as to treat it as a collection of data to be 
processed by the conceptual apparatus of 
sociology. How adequate is that conceptual 
apparatus for dealing with megalopolis de- 
scriptively and for illuminating the policy 
problems which arise in that institutional set- 
ting? Are not sociologists, in fact, missing 
some of the action? 


LisA REDFIELD PEATTIE 


= aguas Institute of Technology 
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Dilemmas of Social Reform: Poverty and 
Community Action in the United States. By 
PETER Marrs and Martin REIN. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1967. Pp. 238. $6.95. 


Peter Marris and Martin Rein have written 
an intelligent analysis of the two major 
precursors of the community action program 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964— 
the Ford Foundation’s “grey areas” projects 
and the demonstration programs of the Presi- 
dent’s Ccmmittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
Their major theme is that “because the proj- 
ects were trying to give form to so many new 
approaches at once, they overreached the 
limits of the role they could play” (p. 228; my 
italics). These incompatible approaches of the 
foundation and federal reformers were (1) the 
co-ordination of urban institutions providing 
services to the poor, (2) the participation of 
the client population in program development, 
and (3) the research and evaluation of these 
demonstration programs. 

Although the authors fail to show that it was 
the mutual incompatibility of these approaches 
that limited the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams, they do explore in considerable detail 
the problems associated with each of them. 
Thus, even though the commitment to research 
created political problems in only a few cities 
(particularly Boston and Philadelphia) and 
consequently cannot be considered an inherent 
part of the reformers’ difficulties, Marris and 
Rein criticize deftly the reformers’ exagger- 
ated belief in the immediate utility of social 
science research. The chapter on “Research” 
should be read by social scientists whenever 
they are tempted to apply their scholarly ap- 
paratus to practical situations. (It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the authors themselves 
have not taken their message to heart. They 
apparently rushed their book into print in 
order to influence policy-makers “before it is 
too late.” To search more leisurely for “accu- 
rate judgments” is limiting the sociologist 
“only” to '‘scholarship” [p. 3].) 

The discussion of the participation of the 
poor is less satisfactory. Although the authors 
reveal the dilemmas faced by demonstration 
projects whenever residents are mobilized to 
political action, their analysis is too filled with 
many of the clichés of the Left. They speak 
without elaboration of the “radicalism of the 
poor” (p. 218); they attack simultaneously the 
more conservative goals of community organi- 
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zation (such as social cohesion, self-help, and 
social control) as “paternalistic” (p. 168) and 
the more militant goals of community organi- 
zation (such as political protest) as “equally 
manipulative” (p. 169); and they argue with- 
out offering any evidence that a “representa- 
tive of the poor loses many of the character- 
istics which identify him as one with those he 
represents” as soon as he achieves “influence 
itself.” Moreover, since the goal of participa- 
tion was generally a minor theme in these 
early projects, it cannot be said that it was 
the incompatibility of this approach with other 
goals which created a fundamental ambiguity 
for the reformers. 

The fundamental stumbling block seems to 
have been bureaucratic resistance to the inno- 
vations the reformers sought, a resistance 
which reflects, as the authors rightly note, 
“the interests of the dominant social classes” 
(p. 45). Although research and client partici- 
pation were to assist in overcoming such 
resistance, the major focus of the projects was 
to secure social change through the provision 
of money and prestige, which, it was believed, 
would galvanize public and private agencies to 
co-ordinate their efforts in an imaginative at- 
tack on the needs of the poor. Marris and 
Rein show that the reformers encountered 
nearly everywhere organizational resistance 
which co-ordination could not overcome. The 
authors argue that the reformers’ compulsive 
concern with comprehensive co-ordination lay 
at the root of their difficulties. Perhaps; but 
the authors should ponder the significance of 
their discussion of the Ford Foundation’s 
initial attempt to secure reform through direct 
contracts with school systems. Would not 
direct contacts with one institution lead, in 
most cases, even more rapidly to the co-opta- 
tion of the reformers? 

One final methodological comment: The 
authors discuss many programs in several 
cities in order to illustrate the various diff- 
culties that the projects faced. At no point, 
however, do they attempt to account system- 
atically for variation in the type and quality 
of the programs among the cities. At one point 
they seem to suggest that the apparently 
greater success in New Haven was due to the 
greater concentration of power in a reform 
coalition brought together by the majority. 
More investigation along lines such as these 
might have enabled the authors to have stated 
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more precisely the conditions for reform in 
services to the poor. 

Nonetheless, the authors have detailed per- 
suasively the resources available to bureauc- 
racies in the American political system for 
resisting reforms designed to ameliorate the 
conditions of the poor. Those interested in 
community action and institutional reform 
will find this a stimulating and worthwhile 
book. 

PAUL E. PETERSON 


University of Chicago 


The Political World of the High School 
Teacher. By HARMON ZEIGLER. Eugene: 
University of Oregon Press, 1966. Pp. 160. 


The Political Life of American Teachers. 
By HARMON ZEIGLER. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. 149. 
$4.95. 


- Harmon Zeigler reports in these two books 
the findings of his research on the political 
attitudes and behavior of a stratified random 
sample of some eight hundred high school 
teachers living in Oregon. He explores the cor- 
relates of such attitudes as political liberalism, 
adherence to middle class values, patriotism, 
educational progressivism, cynicism, alienation, 
need for respect, and attitude toward change. 
The findings are of the following order: 
women teachers are politically more conserva- 
tive, educationally more progressive, and per- 
sonally less rigid, dogmatic, moralistic, and 
cynical than men teachers. Educational ex- 
perience increases political conservatism, 
patriotism, and educational progressivism but 
reduces cynicism, alienation, and opposition to 
change. 

The second halves of these books focus more 
on teacher behavior. Clearly, the best part of 
both books is Zeigler’s discussion of the teacher 
associations; the female, small-town domi- 
nance of these associations and the urban male’s 
susceptibility to union appeals is amply demon- 
strated—particularly in Political Life. Zeigler 
also describes the degree to which teachers 
believe they should be free to participate in 
various kinds of political activity both in and 
outside the classroom. Finally, Zeigler has in 
each book a prosaic chapter on teacher per- 


ceptions of possible sanctions that may ac- 


company political activism. 
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The initial publication, Political World, re- 
ports the research with all the tables, charts, 
and notes on methodology necessary to permit 
evaluation of the empirical support for the 
assertions. Although it is both organized along 
similar lines and repetitive of many passages 
in the earlier book, Political Life goes beyond 
Political World in interpretation but leaves out 
most of the supporting data. One overstates 
the case in saying that the first book presents 
data without interpretation and the second 
presents interpretation without data. But this 
is an overstatement primarily because neither 
book develops any theoretical argument which 
the author might use to generalize beyond the 
correlations presented in the tables. The nar- 
row empiricism of Political World is perhaps 
best symbolized by its concluding chapter, 
which consists of over one hundred statements 
of empirical associations without any apparent 
theoretical framework or more general argu- 
ment relating these findings to each other. In 
Political Lije, Zeigler focuses more on sex 
differences and develops to some extent the 
argument that male teachers behave like fe- 
males because they are engaged in a feminine 
occupation. But Zeigler’s argument that these 
sex differences are due primarily to the “femi- 
nine” perceptions and personalities of male 
teachers simply cannot carry all the freight it 
has been asked to bear. For example, is it, as 


Zeigler argues, a feminine characteristic for 


downwardly mobile male teachers to be politi- 
cally alienated? 
Perhaps because no theoretical argument 


was developed to integrate the research find- 


ings, Zeiler tends to rely on a critical posture 
toward the teaching profession as a guide for 
interpretation. Two examples illustrate his 


resulting tendency to distort the meaning of 


the findings. First, he emphasizes the increasing 
conservativism of teachers as they become 
more experienced and suggests that this leads 
poorly paid male teachers to become advocates 
“of the Radical Right” (Political Life, p. 21). 
He fails to point out, however, that the findings 
reported in his first book show that teaching 
experience led to a decline in cynicism and 
alienation, which other research has shown to 
be associated with right-wing activity. Second, 
Zeigler reports that those teachers who are 
most likely to perceive sanctioning agents as 
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particularly threatening are also the teachers. 
most likely to be political activists. From this 
he does not conclude that fear of sanctions 
seems to play but a small role in reducing 
teacher activism, which, if anything, is what 
the data shows; he concludes instead that the 
“over-all impact of perceived sanctions seems 
to produce docility and conformity in teach- 
ers” (Political Life, p. 142). 

Finally, these books, particularly Political 
Life are poorly written. Not only are the data 
divorced from interpretation, but the reader 
is continually confronted with poor punctua- 
tion, awkward sentence construction, and 
peculiar usages of the English language. The 
manuscripts would have profited from a care- 
ful reading by a high school English teacher. 


PAUL E. PETERSON 


University of Chicago 


Studies in Ethnomethodology. By HAROLD 
GARFINKEL. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. xiv+288. $6.95. 


If only jor the tonic of something different 
about which one can feel passionately con- 
tentious, all sociologists should spend time 
with this took, which is the first by the man 
who leads an increasingly large and vocal 
faction of sociologists who call their work 
“ethnomethodology” or “phenomenological 
sociology.” The fuss it has already stirred up 
was more than ever shown at the 1967 ASA 
meetings, where a separate session given en- 
tirely to it drew better than double the capac- 
ity assigned, Open hostility to it was countered 
by charges of suppression; claims that eth- 
nomethodology may supplant most current 
sociology were countered by joking; bewilder- . 
ment was widespread. This is vitality. 

Although the first chapter is entitled “What 
Is Ethnomethodology?”, readers who do not 
already know may not find a satisfactory 
answer there or elsewhere in the book. This 
is neither another topical specialty nor is it 
“phenomenology” in the sense that the be- 
havioral sciences have had work typically so 
designated. Readers will quickly discover that 
ethnomethodology does not belong to any 
discipline other than sociology, that it is a 
distinctive way of dealing with almost any 
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sociological problem, and that its concepts and 
the observations they call for are more pre- 
cise (while not becoming trivial) than those 
we have become accustomed to. 

To discover more than this about ethno- 
methodology, the reader is left to do an in- 
ordinate amount of work. By current operating 
standards, the book provides a well-developed 
theory, and Garfinkel includes a good deal of 
relevant research in support of it. Further, 
this research is more thoroughly and reason- 
ably connected with the theory than we usually 
have come to expect, and any sociologist con- 
cerned with making this connection less specu- 
lative in his own work may profit from these 
examples. The rub is that these virtues are not 
at all highlighted, and the reader who is short 
of patience in grasping the sense of the strange, 
and often anguished, writing will be justifiably 
tempted to set the book aside prematurely. A 
sense of integration is undermined in part be- 
cause the book is essentially a collection; 
three of the eight chapters are extraordinarily 
tightly written, previously published papers, 
and most of the others are distinctly rambling. 


Although Garfinkel uses the word “rationality” 


from the beginning of the book and uses it 
often, the paper in which he explains his 
special meaning(s) for it appears as the final 
chapter. The sentences are usually decipher- 
able. But it is likely to be in the word by word 
struggle to see what Garfinkel sees that many 
readers will fall by the wayside to await a 
translation. For whichever of these reasons 
the reader may tire, the only course to under- 
Standing is to curse and carry on, because 
there is no other way to understand ethno- 
methodology, no easy translation into already 
familiar sociology. 

One of the more refreshing features of 
ethnomethodology is that, while it is a general 
(i.e., widely applicable) conceptual scheme, it 


does more than restate what is already. known}. 


it actually reconceptualizes a great deal and 
opens a large number of hypotheses for testing. 
Once the reader can get inside this way of 
thinking, he may well find that there is more 
to get excited about than the current contro- 
versy alone. 
JAMES WILKINS 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 
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Les cadres sociaux de la connaissance. By 
Grorces GurvitcH. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1966. Pp. vili+313. 
Fr. 20.00 


Who now reads Emile Durkheim? Very few 
Frenchmen. He is studied much more seriously 
abroad. And the recently deceased incumbent 
of Durkheim’s chair at the Sorbonne, Georges 
Gurvitch, lies in greater danger of passing 
into oblivion for some of the same reasons. 
This is something of a paradox, for incum- 
bents of the most important sociology chair in 
France exercise enormous authority in pro- 
fessional matters and enjoy remarkable pres- 
tige. But while lauded in public, the profes- 
sor can become despised and ridiculed in pri- 
vate, and with the end of his reign, the despot’s 
books, ideas, and followers may be unmerci- 
fully purged by the successor. For intellectual 
development, the unfortunate consequence is 
a cyclical pattern and extreme discontinuity. 
Participants in the system correspondingly 
begin to feel that no knowledge is firmly 
grounded when every ten or twenty years 
another palace revolution takes place. 

Today the Gurvitch style is no longer a la 
mode in Paris, and there is a danger that in a 
few years his works will be almost entirely ig- 
nored. This would be truly unfortunate as, 
particularly in earlier years, Gurvitch com- 
pleted a number of studies which, although per- 
haps not brilliant, represented solid contribu- 
tions to the history of sociology, sociology of 
law, social stratification, and typologies of social 
structure. As a foreign journal can potentially 
act as a mirror trained on underacknowledged 
developments in a time of rapid change, it is 
unfortunate that we are reviewing the present 
work instead of one of Gurvitch’s twenty-two 
earlier books. (His Vocation actuelle de la so- 
ciologieé, in two volumes, might be consulted 
for treatment of other topics.) Gurvitch’s qual- 
ities, however, are not conspicuous in the pres- 
ent work. Revised from notes for a course 


offered in 1964-65 (he died in December, 


1965), this is probably his worst book. 


The topic is nevertheless well chosen and is 
certainly ambitious: the relationship between 


various types of social groupings (cadres soci- 
aux) and their corresponding cognitive systems 
(systems cognitifs). The object is not to un- 
cover specific chains of causality, but to por- 
tray functional relationships. To do this, a 


ea 
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classification of seven types of knowledge is 
introduced: knowledge of the exterior world, 
knowledge of others and of self, common sense, 
technical knowledge, political knowledge, sci- 
entific knowledge, and philosophical knowledge. 
The importance and character of knowledge 
falling under each of these headings are then 
considered for different cadres soctaux in twen- 
ty-eight brief chapters dealing with social 
groupings (families, factories, states, churches), 
social classes (peasantry, bourgeoisie, etc.), and 
global societies (“archaic,” feudal, etc.). This 
is a challenging outline for what could potential- 
ly be a great book. But the Durchfukrung is 
sadly pedestrian; the categories are used very 
imprecisely; and the remarks are often reitera- 
tions of stereotypes or reflections on personal 
observations of countries near and far. 

We learn, for example, that in patriarchal se- 
cieties traditional beliefs and common sense 
are more important than technical and scien- 
tific knowledge; that people form most of their 
ideas from experiences in their community of 
residence; that political knowledge consists of 
little more than intrigues and maneuvering for 
succession; and that the opinions of elders are 
generally respected (pp. 152-55). Or, in “‘fas- 
cist techno-bureaucratic societies,” political be- 
liefs dominate technical and scientific thought; 
knowledge of foreign societies tends to be lim- 
ited and distorted; the only philosophical 
thought permitted is that which supports the 
regime; and official myths abound (pp. 215- 
20). 

' The few remarks on each type of “cognitive 
system” are so brief that the term “system” 
is seldom justified; most sections consist of a 
series of disconnected observations. The many 
chapters are too short to avoid superficiality 
and caricature: cognitive systems of factories 
merit three pages; nation states are dismissed 
in six. i 

There is virtually no attempt to build on the 
research of specialists in the areas considered, 
which, in a volume encompassing as many top- 
ics as this one, is little short of disastrous. The 
extended (forty-two pages) but uneven bibliog- 
raphy seems to have been appended in an at- 
tempt to compensate for the lack of contact 
with relevant materials in the text itself. 

Hyperbolic ad hominem remarks are not un- 
common: “Talcott Parsons—that incarnation 
of the sclerosis of American sociological the- 
ory—merits a special mention as a frightful 
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example of empiyness” (p. 48, n. 2). Or, “In 
Totemism by M. Lévi-Strauss, who seeks in 
this work to avoid difficulties rather than to 
solve them, [he] does not even seem to realize 
that he falls into an extreme idealism” (p. 133). 

Where empirical materials are introduced, 
they are often unbalanced and poorly inte- 
grated into the text. For example, in the six- 
page chapter on “States and Their Cognitive 
Systems,” to document the point that in the 
history of mankind “states can intervene con- 
sciously in the development of scientific and 
philosophical knowledge,” ten scholarly institu- 
tions created in France between the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries are listed with their 
dates of foundation (pp. 79-84). But no men- 
tion is made of other periods or other societies, 
nor is any attempt made to specify the condi- 
tions under which such cevelopments are likely 
to take place or the forms which they are 
likely to acquire. 

A twenty-page Appendix completed with 
three assistants reports on a survey study which 
examined forms of colleague perception in dif- 
ferent social groups. Students, actors, factory 
workers, white collar workers, and inhabitants 
of a small town (no W’s stated) were compared 
in their criteria for evaluation of colleagues, 
reasons for changing these evaluations, and 
forms of communication among colleagues. 
Contrary to what seem to have been expected, 
or at least hoped for, differences between the 
groups were very slight. No systematic attempt 
was made to relate relationships (which did 
appear) to the preceding 238-page text. 

Gurvitch’s reputation in future years will 
no doubt have its ups and downs—in France, 
the United States, and elsewhere—but it is to 
be hoped that critics who seek to pass a judg- 
ment on his total contribution will not linger 
too long on the present volume. There are bet- 
ter elsewhere. 

Terry N. CLARK 
University of Chicago 


Organizational Intelligence. By Harotp L. 
WILEensky. New York: Basic Books, 1967. 
Pp. xiv+226. $5.95, 


Writing about a signiicant topic does not 
insure a significant document. Happily, the 
subject of the book under review is of major 
importance, and Harold Wilensky’s treatment 
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is worthy of it. Wilensky has undertaken to 
survey the determinants of the quality of or- 
ganizational intelligence. By intelligence, he 
means “gathering, processing, interpreting, and 
communicating the technical and political in- 
formation needed in the decision-making proc- 
ess” (p. 3). 

Wilensky begins by sketching the expansion 
of resources devoted to intelligence and, more 
significantly, the conditions affecting the rela- 
tive allocation of organizational resources to 
intelligence. This specification is important; 
after all, no leader is against intelligence. 

One set of determinants affecting intelligence 
lies within the organization. Wilensky analyzes 
reasons for intelligence failure which are in- 
herent in organizations: hierarchy, specializa- 
tion, interunit rivalry, and centralization. He 
also stresses the dilemmas here: “Specialization 
is essential to the efficient command of knowl- 
edge but antithetical to the penetrating inter- 
pretation that bears on high policy; speciali- 
zation and its concomitant, inter-unit rivalry, 
frequently block the sharing of accurate in- 
formation, but if problems of upward com- 
munication can be solved, rivalry can result in 
great gains—the clarification of clashing alter- 
natives and the presentation of opposing cases” 
(pp. 49-50). He also examines various doc- 
trines about intelligence that affect its quality. 

A chapter is devoted to the stages of deci- 
sion-making, leadership succession, stages in 
the growth of the organization, and the nature 
of the problem—-all relevant to the quality of 
intelligence. One of the intriguing hypotheses 
here is that big policy decisions that are also 
urgent are likely to activate high-quality intel- 
ligence; urgency may overcome many informa- 
tion pathologies. He presents a few cases to 
support the hypothesis, but contrary ones could 
be cited; furthermore, his evidence refers more 
to decisions than the quality of the informa- 
tion. Still, his arguments make the relationship 
between urgency and information quality more 
problematical than common sense might indi- 
cate, and they warrant further investigation. 

Another major set of conditions analyzed are 
the economic, political, and cultural contexts 
of organizational intelligence. In his analysis, 
Wilensky avoids the deceptively simple expla- 
nations of national character and culture; 
rather, he examines the concrete variations in 
economic, political, and social organization. 
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Finally, he devotes special attention to the ad- 
verse effects of both secrecy and publicity upon 
intelligence in democratic societies. 

The virtues of the book also underlie its de- 
fects. Since it is wide-ranging and recognizes 
dilemmas, the work is not tightly integrated. 
Many illustrative cases are presented too brief- 
ly to pinpoint where the failure in intelligence 
occurred. The standards used in evaluating 
quality are not explicit. A basic issue is that 
Wilensky sometimes seems to refer to intelli- 
gence in the sense of wisdom rather than in- 
formation. Thus, the use of President Ken- 
nedy’s Bay of Pigs misadventure and the han- 
dling of the Cuban missile crisis as examples 
of intelligence failure and success confuses the 
wisdom of policy decisions and the role of in- 
formation and experts in making the decision. 
Or take the case of the emphasis upon stra- 
tegic bombing in World War II and Viet Nam 
now. To what extent are these intelligence fail- 
ures or cases where leaders choose experts to 
buttress political decisions? The utilization of 
intelligence needs to be analyzed separately 
from the quality of intelligence itself. A deci- 
sion entails more than information. 

Wilensky has not provided us with a defini- 
tive study; but he has laid the basis for it and 
provides research suggestions which could keep 
social scientists busy for a long time. In 
prompting research about organizational intel- 
ligence, he would be promoting significant and 
useful efforts for public policy and for several 
sociological topics; for example, in the study 
of formal organizations, he has provided a 
whole set of possible interacting linkages be- 
tween an organization and its environment. In 
short, having gone as far as he has, Wilensky 
makes it easier for others to go further, and 
that is a proud achievement for a scientific 
work. 

Louis KRIESBERG 
Syracuse University 


College Women and Fertility Values. By 
CHARLES F. WEstToFF and Raymonp H. 
Potvin. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. Pp. xx-++-237. $7.50. 


This is a good book. It attacks a real live 
sociological problem with a happy combination 
of imagination and rigor. From past surveys of 
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fertility of American couples, the observation 
emerged that, while fertility is somewhat in- 
versely related to education for most women, 
among Catholics, college education in a Catho- 
lic institution is associated with fertility higher 
than that of high school graduates. 

There are two obvious—yet competitive— 
explanations for this finding. Either there is 
something about the experience of a Catholic 
college which instils or reinforces high fertility 
values in women, or Catholic colleges are selec- 
tive of women who already had high fertility 
values when they entered. Westoff and Potvin 
have attempted to distinguish the effects of the 
selectivity of the student population—as re- 
flected in the values and desires of entering 
freshmen—from the effects of prolonged ex- 
posure to the college environment—reflected 
in the change of these desires by the senior 
year. 5 

The design is one of a synthetic cohort com- 
paring fifteen thousand freshmen and seniors 
in the same forty-five institutions at the same 
time rather than an admittedly more desirable 
longitudinal one looking at freshmen entrants 
four years later as seniors. While the limita- 
tions of this design may bias findings on the 
environmental hypothesis, they have no bear- 
ing on those regarding selectivity. 

The authors’ central conclusion is that selec- 
tivity is the more important mechanism: Cath- 
olic women (even Protestant women) who se- 
lect Catholic colleges come to them both 
wanting more children and being less inclined 
to “plan” their families than women of similar 
backgrounds who choose non-sectarian institu- 
tions. The four-year college experience, on the 
other hand, has negligible influence on these 
values, serving primarily to bring deviants to 
heel, reducing the variance of desired children 
within the senior class. The one exception to 
this minimal responsiveness to four years of 
environment is Catholic women from Catholic 
high schools who choose non-sectarian colleges. 
While they already differ from their high school 
peers who choose Catholic colleges, by their 
senior year, they experience a further, and sub- 
stantial, decline in their fertility desires and an 
increase in their intent to plan their families. 

The second half of the volume (chaps. viii- 
xii) stands quite apart from the interests of 
the first by examining the correlates in values, 
beliefs, and religious behavior of the number of 
children desired for the several religious groups. 
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These one hundred pages constitute the most 
satisfactory analysis of this type presently in 
the literature. 

Unfortunately, this is a sloppy book. On 
page 29 the authors predict that the family 
desires of women with no religious preference 
in non-sectarian institutions will “experience no 
change after four years of college.” Five pages 
later they “find a slight drop in the expected 
direction” for this group. On page 37 the down- 
ward “change” of Protestant women in non- 
sectarian institutions is cited as between “3.2 
for freshmen and 3.1 for seniors,” while the ta- 
ble on the facing page reads 3.5 and 3.4, re- 
spectively. The # for senior women with no 
religious preference in non-sectarian institu- 
tions is printed as 158 in Table 12 on page 53. 
Barring a 20 per cent item non-response (which 
is denied elsewhere), it should read more like 
185. The second panel of Table 45 on page 
136 is incorrectly labeled “Perception of Large 
Family” when it evidently should read “Per- 
ception of Small Family.” 

It is not that any of these errors are devas- 
tating to any of the authors’ arguments. Indi- 
vidually, pointing them out is only nit-picking; 
together, they lend an gura of carelessness to 
the entire book. 

The criticism which will doubtless be leveled 
at this volume by students of fertility is that, 
in dealing with fertility desires rather than ei- 
ther expectations or actual performance, the 
study is limited In its ability to answer the 
question which prompted it: Why is there a 
distinctive relationship of education to actual 
fertility among certain Catholics? Even if fur- 
ther research makes this criticism stick, the 
book still deals impressively with the multiple 
relationship of religion, type of education, and 
values. With the one recent volume covering 
essentially the same issue—Greeley and Rossi’s 
The Education of Catholic Americans—it com- 
pares—how should a loyal Chicago product say 
it?-—favorably. 


ANDREA TYREE 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The Apathetic: Majority: A Study Based on 
Public Responses to the Eichmann Trial. By 
CHARLES Y. GLOCK, GERTRUDE J. SELZNICK, 
and Joe L. SpartH. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966. Pp. 222. $6.95. | 
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This second volume of a series that reports 
the results of a five-year study of anti-Semi- 
tism in the United States is representative of 
the best that has been done in the area of pub- 
lic opinion. The major goal the study set for 
itself was to discover the impact of the Eich- 
mann trial on public opinion in the United 
States. A complementary objective was to 
“contribute to general knowledge” about the 
formation and change of public opinion dur- 
ing the reporting of a major political event. 
The authors accomplish both tasks with more 
thoroughness and more imagination than do 
most reporters of public opinion surveys. For 
those readers who have, until now, cited Sam- 
uel Stouffer’s survey Communism, Conformity 
and Civil Liberties as a landmark for the qual- 
ity of analysis that can and should be done in 
the area of public opinion, they can now sub- 
stitute or add to that model The Apathetic 
Majority. 

The weaknesses of the survey (and even 
first-rate pieces of work have flaws) are its 
sample and the timing of the study. The sample 
is based on 463 hour-long interviews with a 
representative sample of the population of 
Oakland, California. The authors defend their 
one-city sample on grounds of practicality 
(convenience and budget) and on grounds that, 
by limiting the geographical area, they have 
the advantage of being familiar with the city’s 
characteristics and with the mass media serving 
it. It is this last point that the authors feel 
should be most persuasive because, in being 
able to have complete access to mass media 
output, they were in a better position to in- 
‘terpret the results of the survey, since the re- 
spondents’ information about the trial was 
completely dependent upon the mass media. 
But, as it turns out, the authors do relatively 
little by way of mass media analysis, and it 
seems to me that they gained less by limiting 
their study to one city than they would have 
lost in an analysis of mass media coverage in 
other urban centers in different regions of the 
country. It would have been easy enough to 
look at the lead stories in the major newspapers 
in the target locations for a comparative anal- 
ysis of the awareness that respondents had 
of the Eichmann trial compared with other 
news events. And that is about as much as 
they do with the mass media anyway. 

The second weakness is the timing of the 
study. The fieldwork began when the trial pro- 
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ceedings were nearly completed. The closing 
statements of the prosecuting and defense at- 
torneys remained to be heard before the court 
adjourned to consider its verdict. As the au- 
thors aptly analogize, the respondents may be 
viewed as jurors and the interview is the ve- 
hicle through which their verdicts are an- 
nounced. But the study would have been 
strengthened had the fieldwork begun when the 
trial did and levels of awareness and reactions 
to the trial recorded in waves, culminating in 
the respondents’ announcing their verdicts aft- 
er all the evidence had been presented. 

So much for the weaknesses of the study. 
Now. for a brief description of the results. The 
questionnaire was designed to discover the 
amount and kind of attention that the Eich- 
mann trial received, reactions to specific events 
of the trial such as details of Nazi atrocities 
against the Jews and conditions in the concen- 
tration camps, and the relationship between 
these facts and any prejudice the respondents 
may have felt toward Jews. A subtheme that 
runs throughout the study is a comparative 
analysis of the reactions of whites and Negroes, 
which was not, and could not, be fully devel- 
oped because the number of Negro respondents 
was only 141 and, of those, 107 had any aware- 
ness of the trial. 

Eighty-four per cent of the respondents indi- 
cated that they had “heard” of the trial, but 
of those, 24 per cent could not give a correct 
answer to any of four basic facts about the 
trial or the events leading up to the trial, indi- 
cating that perhaps 63 per cent was a more 
descriptive figure of even the most superficial 
awareness of the trial. While anti-Semitism 
scores turned out to be a poor predictor for 
most problems, the authors did find that the 
more anti-Semitic the respondent the less 
knowledgeable he was. But even on this ques- 
tion, socioeconomic status correlated better 
with the more knowledgeable respondents lo- 
cated in the more privileged groups. 

Seventy-seven per cent indicated that, in 
general, they though it was a good thing that 
Eichmann was brought to trial, but the more 
knowledgeable respondents (who were also the 
more privileged) were more skeptical about the 
legality of the trial. They were also more likely 
to perceive Eichmann as a bureaucrat rather 
than a monster or a zealot, and those who saw 
him as a bureaucrat were less likely to advo- 
cate a verdict of guilty. 
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The authors should be commended for the 
thoroughness with which they analyzed ‘the 
data,.for the depth with which they probed 
the problem, and for the provocative insights 
they offer about the implications of apathetic 
majorities for different kinds of issues in a 
democratic society. 


Rita James SIMON 


University of Illinois 


Slavery in the Americas: A Comparative Study 
of Virginia and Cuba. By HERBERT S. KLEIN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
Pp. xi+270. $6.95. 


Herbert Klein’s study is a valuable addition 
to the growing literature on slavery in the 
western hemisphere. It will add fuel to the 
scholarly debate touched off by Frank Tannen- 
baum and Stanley Elkins: Was North American 
slavery (that is, slavery in the South) of a 
qualitatively different character than the paral- 
Jel institution in Latin America and the West 
Indies? By means of a detailed historical com- 
parison of Cuba and Virginia, the author, in- 
formed by considerable sociological sophistica- 
tion, makes an impressive case for the unique- 
ness thesis. 

Klein first compares “the establishment of 
imperial control” in the two colonies. The 
Spanish crown set up its colony in such a way 
that it maintained considerable control over 
all major aspects of social and political life in 
Cuba. England, on the other hand, did not 
have the bureaucratic structures or the eco- 
nomic motivation to interfere in Virginia, and 
the colonists there developed administrative 
autonomy early. For Klein, this goes far to ex- 
plain the fact that traditional legal codes and 
the Catholic church could provide a system 
of rights and privileges for the Cuban slaves, 
while in Virginia slave codes emerge from the 
narrow economic interests of the planters and 
the church never seriously concerned itself with 
the spiritual or social condition of the bonds- 
men. 

Thus far we have primarily an elaboration 
of the Tannenbaum and Elkins thesis. In his 
last two sections, “Slavery and the Economy” 
and “The Freedman as an Indicator of Assimi- 
lation,” -the author goes far beyond previous 
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scholars in presenting first-hand data and an 
exciting ccmparative analysis. He shows how 
Cuba developed a diversified economy in which 
free coloreds and slaves alike participated in 
a wide spectrum of occupations. Though sugar 
plantations may have been the harshest work 
environment for any slave on the entire conti- 
nent, only a minority of Cuban blacks worked 
sugar. ‘There was a much higher proportion of 
slaves in urban industrial occupations than in 
Virginia, and the strict castelike association 
between specific occupations and “race” did 
not develop in the Spanish colony. The author 
presents statistics on the color composition of 
thirty-one major occupations for six districts 
of Havana in 1861: for only four of these could 
one “race” claim 90 per cent or more of the 
workers (chaise drivers, 99 per cent free col- 
ored; landlords, 94 per cent white; house serv- 
ants [female], 90 per cent colored; dressmak- 
ers, 92 per cent white). The free coloreds were 
well represented in such skilled trades as ma- 
sons, carpenters, tailors, harness-makers, and 
many others. 

Even during the period of slavery, Cuba 
was developing an open-class society in which 
occupation was more crucial than color. The 
obsession with race, the anxiety and fear of 
contamination through white-black contact, 
that characterized North American slavery had 
little counterpart in Cuba. The freed blacks 
had the rights of citizenship, including the 
bearing of arms in colored militias which for 
two and a half centuries defended the island 
from outside attack. Like Stanley Elkins, Her- 
bert Klein sees the patterns that developed 
within slavery as critical in determining the 
character of race relations that have emerged 
in the century since abolition. 

A sociologist without historical depth in the 
two areas will find it difficult to fault the au- 
thor’s persuasive analysis. Yet I sensed a tend- 
ency to overplay the contrast between Cuba 
and Virginia. This suggests a general problem 
in scholarship—the way in which the author’s 
purpose affects the selectivity of the data he 
analyzes and communicates to his readers. How 
would Kleins monograph read if the author 
had worked as diligently to convince his audi- 
ence of the essential similarities between the 
slavery systems in the two societies? I think 
the differences would still have been apparent, 
but there would have probably been a greater 
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sensitivity to the diversity within the institu- 
tion of each colony, the kind of perspective 
that informs Kenneth Stampp’s The Peculiar 
Institution (New York: Vintage Books, 1956). 


ROBERT BLAUNER 


University of California, Berkeley 


Hustlers, Beats, and Others. By Nep POLSKY. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. 
218. $5.95. 


- This book has a curious anachronistic qual- 
ity, reflected in its main subject matter, the 
author’s perspectives, and his petulant style, 
which here and there vaguely recalls the acerbi- 
ties of H. L. Mencken. Polsky’s career as soci- 
ologist-publisher-sociologist may in part ac- 
count for the discontinuity in his viewpoint, 
which hearkens back to the reportorial ideal 
of early University of Chicago urban ethnogra- 
phy. Later, he admits a kind of tortured in- 
debtedness to Everett Hughes for the occupa- 
tional model with which he organizes his 
observations and. historical materials on pool- 
room hustling. 

It is clear that Polsky’s treatise on poolroom 
culture and the lore and organization of hus- 
tling is a labor of longtime love, born of early 
first-hand experience as an aficionado and fur- 
thered by subsequent research interest. His 
materials are not as rich and exhaustive as 
Maurer’s on con men and pickpockets, but this 
may be due to the low (“short con”) level of 
specialization represented by pool hustling. 
That the treatise is a solid contribution to the 
ethnography of deviance no one will doubt, but 
it leaves a nagging query as to how far it rises 
above mere description. 

Polsky’s historical or “structural” interpreta- 
tion of the decline of poolrooms and associated 
hustling is inventive enough and convincing, 
but theoretical propositions and analytic in- 
sights drawn from the Hughesian triad of work 
situation, career, and external world tend to be 
few and narrowly ad hoc. The most intriguing 
question raised—why persons enter or “hang 
on” to a declining illegal occupation—he an- 
swers by saying that once persons enter the 
hustling world they are caught by psychic 
stimuli peculiarly seductive to lower-class 
youth—excitement, fate, heroism, toughness, 
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and autonomy. Allowing the possible relevance 
of such subcultural inducements, one still won- 


ders whether failure to mention Becker’s con- 
cept of commitment was due to ignorance or 


‘deliberate oversight. In either case, doubt re- 


mains whether Polsky has fully or systemati- 
cally exploited the ideas and work of those 
whose views he purports to share. 

The author sees only limited value in the 
conception of deviance as a consequence of 
societal definitions and social control, or “la- 
beling” as it unfortunately has come to be 
called. But this may well follow from the mar- 


- ginal nature of the deviance commanding his 


attention, which, in addition to hustling, in- 
cludes pornography. Pornography, even “hard- 
core,” at best is poorly chosen and is shifting 
ground on which to contest theories of devi- 
ance. Furthermore, the author’s own indica- 
tions are that that stigma has always been a 
remote and formal aspect of the hustler’s world. 

The choice of discourse in the hustler’s own 
terms and “taking a view from the inside,” 
whatever their enlightening virtues, give little 
appreciation, of the other side of the deviance 
equation in this instance. The “problems cre- 
ated by others” for the hustler is proposed as 
part of analysis, but not much materializes on 
the subject in subsequent discussion, except the 
note—almost an afterthought—that over half 
of all hustlers have “moonlighted” by the com- 
mission of serious crimes. Unhappily, this po- 
tential line of inquiry is never pursued, so that 
relations with police, consequences of rousting, 
possible refuge qualities.of poolrooms, the ef- 
fects of imprisonment on hustlers, and generic 
similarities between poolroom hustling and hus- 
tling by prostitutes and drug addicts must be 
left to the imagination. 

Comments in a chapter on method in crimi- 
nology are largely a diatribe against textbook 
criminology, which is deprecated as non-scien- 
tific, anticriminal, and. social-work oriented. 
Sutherland, Cressey, Korn, and McCorkle are 
all castigated as devils of the peace for their 
failure to study or encourage study of “crimi- 
nals in the open.” In so doing, Polsky retreads 
the old controversial ground of “who is a crim- 
inal” without adding much, save his strong 
feelings. 

Whether significant numbers of criminals in 
the open still lead lives uncomplicated by con- 
tacts with law enforcement agencies and large- 
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scale correctional institutions is highly dubi- 
ous. Indeed, the whole idea suffers from ro- 
mantic overtones reminiscent of the eighteenth- 
century preoccupation of French and other 
scholars with the unspoiled savage in pristine 
settings. 

Substantial though it is, Polsky’s contribu- 
tion appears to be to a back eddy of criminal 
history. 
- 3 Epwin M. LEMERT 


University of California, Davis 


Role Theory and Illness. By GERALD GORDON. 
New Haven, Conn.: College University 
Press, 1966. Pp. 158. $4.50. 


This small monograph reports the results of 
a survey which had as its ambitious aim put- 
ting Parsons’ formulation of the “sick role” to 
an empirical test. The design of the question- 
naire was informed by theoretical considera- 
tions, and a series of eight hypotheses derived 
from Parsons were the focus of the analysis. 
An area probability sample in New York City 
yielded 808 cases for analysis. 

This study appears to be a model of design 
and execution of survey research. A tremen- 
dous amount of data was generated and re- 
duced to some order. The results are clean in 
that hypotheses are accepted and rejected ac- 
cording to acceptable criteria. Yet, its yield in 
terms of increasing our empirical knowledge 
and theoretical understanding of illness behav- 
ior is amazingly small, in my judgment. 

Essentially, the author abdicates any discus- 
sion of the meaning of his data. This is re- 
flected in the remarkable disjunctiveness be- 
tween his early theoretical chapters on role 
theory and the concept of the sick role, and 
his concluding chapter, in which he simply 
summarizes his results. No attempt is made to 
relate the data back to theoretical considera- 
tions. Parsons is forgotton, and the reader is 
left to figure out as best he can what the list 
of accepted and rejected hypotheses means in 
terms of a coherent picture of illness behavior 
or, rather, people’s expectations surrounding 
illness. 

There is the question of whether the author 
could have made more of his data, There are 
some findings which cannot be pursued due to 
limitations of the research design. For exam- 
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ple, upper-class persons were less likely to des- 
ignate persons who were under a physician’s 
care as “sick” than were lower-class respond- 
ents. It would be highly misleading to inter- 
pret these results as indicating that validation 
of illness by a physician is less important at 
the upper socioeconomic levels, but the design 
and results give us no clues to follow. The au- 
thor finds that poor or uncertain prognosis is 
associated with ascription of the sick role at all 
socioeconomic levels but that lower-class per- 
sons are more prone to designate cases with 
functional incapacity es sick. Similarly, he 
finds that expectations surrounding illness are 
generally alike between class levels, except for 
a greater tendency among the lower levels to 
consider cases of non-serious prognosis as de- 
pendent. Here the temptation would be strong 
to relate these findings to the quality of medi- 
cal care which the upper socioeconomic levels 
enjoy. The relatively affluent may be more at- 
tuned to having chronic illnesses and incapaci- 
ties under good medical control and therefore 
do not regard such conditions as “sickness.” 
But Gordon would have to go beyond not only 
his data but also his design to pursue such a 
lead. 

On the other hand, I suspect that Gordon 
has some good data which he did not present. 
In his analysis of behavioral expectations sur- 
rounding illness, he finds that his respondents 
appear to make a distinction between “sick” 
and “impaired.” He does not develop this find- 
ing to any significant extent. We can make a 
safe bet that people use a whole series of gra- 
dations in. judgment concerning illness and im- 
pairment, The questionnaire used in the study 
gave respondents an opportunity to designate 
conditions as handicapped, crippled, sick, sick- 
ly, etc., but Gordon apparently did not use this 
data. It may be that Gordon asked his re- 
spondents the right questions but did not ask 
the right questions of the data. In any case, 
neither -he nor Parsons did each other any great 
service. l 

No doubt medical sociologists will continue 
to use the notion of a “sick role” as a general 
sensitizing concept, which may take them fur- 
ther. than a ae to “test” its assumed 
parameters. 

RUE BUCHER 


University o F I linois, Chicago Circle 
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The Dissemination of Health Information. By 
Jacos J. FELDMAN. Chicago: Aldine Publish- 
ing Co., 1966. Pp. 274. $6.95. 


Some years before the current explosion of 
interest in medical sociology, the National 
Opinion Research Center conducted one of the 
most comprehensive national surveys of in- 
formation, attitudes, and behavior in regard to 
health. In 1955, NORC personnel interviewed 
2,379 individuals from a representative gen- 
eral-public sample, 471 personal physicians of 
these respondents, and 448 of the pharmacists 
they went to for drugs and medicines. The in- 
terviews were detailed, averaging close to two 
hours, carefully constructed and pretested, and 
touched on many facets of health and medical 
care heretofore unexplored. They held forth 
the promise of a major contribution to medical 
sociology. 

Unfortunately, this promise has not been 
realized. Ten years after the study was com- 
pleted, we are now offered only a tantalizing 
glimpse into one aspect of the survey, the dis- 
semination of health information, with a frank, 
if disheartening, apologia for “but a fragment 
of the monumental treatise we originally en- 
visioned” (p. 3). Fortunately, this fragment is 
excellent, but it makes the disappointment even 
more poignant. And, with all due respect for 
the author’s competent, and at times brilliant, 
analysis of the aborted materials, the “salvage” 
(p. 4) is too narrow and limited to constitute 
more than an interesting but superficial analysis 
of the interrelationship of health knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior. 

Focusing on the acquisition of health infor- 
mation as an aspect of the general phenomena 
of adult learning, the author analyzes public 
knowledge and attitudes concerning health and 
medical care (chap. iv) and the sources and 
correlates of health information (chap. v). In 
general, he finds that “most Americans are 
interested in health information, expose them- 
selves to it readily, and prove to be quite 
knowledgeable about the facts of illness and 
the importance of medical care” (p. 155). 
Health information is spread primarily through 
the mass media. Both exposure and knowledge, 
however, are highly self-selective, with the 
better educated seeing more and knowing more. 
In an extremely thorough analysis of educa- 
tional level as a demographic variable, the au- 
thor examines the validity and implications of 
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this major finding and concludes that knowl- 
edge is highly generalized and largely limited 
to the more-educated segments of the popula- 
tion. He postulates an underlying general fac- 
tor composed of “free-floating intellectual 
curiosity,” “the amount of reading matter con- 
sumed,” and “the capacity to understand and 
retain what is read” (p. 167). 

This analysis of education represents survey 
analysis at its best. It is theoretically sound 
and methodologically sophisticated. The au- 
thor’s ability to introduce a wide variety of 
findings. from other surveys offers a model of 
continuity that other survey researchers might 
well emulate. His copious footnotes provide 
methodological asides which are both instruc- 
tive and delightful. 

One only wishes that the author’s obvious 
competence had been brought to bear upon the 
full range of available data. As one leafs 
through the questionnaires in the Appendix, one 
sees question after question which would have 
added immeasurably to the present analysis. 
The lack of any interactional analyses, the 
seeming absence of hypotheses, and the failure 
to relate the respondent’s replies to those of his 
physician are faults which become even more 
obvious as one ‘notes the availability of the 
data. Perhaps we are fortunate to get what is 
offered; but one cannot oe feeling a sense 
of loss—and waste. 


EDWARD A. SUCHMAN 


University of Pittsburgh 


Formal Organization: A Systems Approach. By 
Rocco Carzo, JR., and Jonn W. Yanouzas. 
Homewood, I.: Richard D. Irwin Inc., and 
Dorsey Press, Inc., 1967. Pp. xii+591. $8.50. 


This is basically a textbook for introductory 
formal-organization classes that are aimed at 
students with a strong interest in administra- 
tion. And it looks like it may be a good choice 
where this interest includes an additional in- 
terest in the application of mathematical 
models to problems of organizational design. 
For more sociologically oriented classes, the 
book might be useful as a supplementary text 
to introduce students to traditional adminis- 
trative theory, a systems theory view of or- 
ganizations, or mathematical models. 
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It begins with four chapters describing and 
criticizing traditional administrative theory, by 
which the authors mean the works of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, Henri Fayol, Luther Gulick, 
J. D. Moony and A. C. Reiley, and Max 
Weber. The discussions of the major problems 
treated by administrative theory (depart- 
mentation, unity of command, span of control, 
formal delegation of authority, specialization, 
and so forth) and the criticism (centering 
around the failure to study informal behavior) 
are all fairly standard and are for the most 
part clear and interesting. The next three 
chapters develop the argument, which runs 
throughout the book, that formal organiza- 
tions can be viewed in terms of general sys- 
tems theory and as being composed of tech- 
nical, social, and power subsystems which 
interact to form an emergent system. There 
are good chapters on the sociometric analysis 
of organization structure and on power-de- 
pendency relations. The next six chapters deal 
with the use of mathematical models in evalu- 
ating alternative organizational designs, for 
example, the use of Markov chain analysis to 
evaluate three structural designs for channel- 
ing information and making decisions about 
scheduling and budgets. The last two chapters 
deal with organizational change. One chapter 
looks at different theoretical and analytical 
models of motivation, and the other presents 
a systems theory view of change. 

The most distinctive aspect of the book is 
clearly its emphasis on mathematical analysis. 
The authors suggest that it is possible to 
follow the mathematics with no preparation be- 
yond algebra and elementary statistics. They 
further advise that the book is so arranged 
that the mathematical sections can be omitted 
“without loss of continuity.” It does seem 
possible for one so prepared (eg., the re- 
viewer) to follow the arguments with varying 
degrees of success and ease or, failing that, 
to do as the authors advise. However, without 
a substantial amount of the mathematics left 
in, the book has little to recommend it over 
other introductory books. 

A major thrust of the book is to show that 
a theory of organization based on the principles 
of general systems theory is superior to tradi- 
tional administrative theory. The authors argue 
that traditional theories do not recognize the 
importance of the interdependence of organi- 
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zational parts, of environmental influences, or 
of informal behavior. Considering the insistent 
emphasis on co-ordination in most traditional 
theories, the first criticism seems overdrawn, 


‘the second criticism may be valid for certain 


of the traditional theorists but pretty clearly 
is not for Weber, and the final criticism one 
can accept without necessarily being led to 
systems theory. There are more parsimonious 
ways of taking into account informal organi- 
zation, organizational interdependence, and 
environmental influences. It is not necessary to 
take on all of the assumptions of general sys- 
tems theory to do so, particularly in an in- 


_troductory text. Moreover, the systems ap- 


proach sometimes seems here to replace, in- 
stead of facilitate a real revision of traditional 
theory, This is not true of the early theoretical 
chapters, but when the models for evaluating 
organizational designs, which are presumably 
the fruit of the systems approach, are ex- 
amined it is apparent that the variables con- 
sidered are in fact not very different from 
those that traditional administrative theory 
would suggest. The new elements are largely 
the mathematical methods and the abstract 
principles and concepts of systems theory 
itself, 

Jonn D. BREWER 


University of Californie, Los Angeles 


The Admirals’ Lobby. By Vincent Davis. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1967. Pp. xviiit+329. $7.50. 


In its efforts to gain favorable decisions by 
Congress or from civilian officials, the uni- 
formed leadership of the U.S. Navy has 
clearly preferred the direct approach, relying 
heavily on contacts of an informal, personal, 
and institutional sort. Since the navy has 
sponsored no sustained activity to promote its 
favored programs and policies, efforts to cope 
with any situation where its interests seem 
threatened have usually been improvised and, 
partly for that reason, have often turned out 
to be inept. One of Vincent Davis’ main gen- 
eralizations, drawn from his study of the navy 
as a twentieth-century pressure group, is that 
naval officers exhibit even less taste and talent 
for politics than officers in the other services. 
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The disinclination to engage in overtly 
political activities, except when pressured by 
events, certainly reflects a long-standing atti- 
tude deeply rooted in the American public’s 
mind. But this attitude also articulates ele- 
ments in the specific subculture of naval of- 
ficers, such as the belief traditional among 
military men that they should not, as officers, 
involve themselves in organized politics. In 
their capacity as experts, naval officers have 
routinely provided information to members of 
Congress, but they have not defined this 
activity as political. Rather, they have seen 
themselves as performing, in this way, a 
patriotic service above partisanship. This sense 
of aloofness is abetted by the central place 
that duty on board ship has traditionally oc- 
cupied in a naval career. Indeed, to some ex- 
tent, naval officers are not only isolated, but 
are actually alienated, from civil society. 

Beyond reiterating these main elements in 
the naval officer subculture, Davis does not 
describe or analyze the process by which an 
officer assimilates this point of view. Nor does 
he indicate to what extent this outlook is 
unquestioningly accepted or what modifica- 
tions may be expected. Rather, he starts with 
the subculture as more or less a given entity, 
then proceeds to identify the various pressures 
that have moved naval officers, on occasion, to 
abandon their essentially passive political role. 
Some pressures stem from broad technological 
and strategic developments that make likely 
the early obsolescence of weapons, thus forcing 
all the services, including the navy, to engage 
in long-range planning and to compete for the 
federal tax dollar. Others grow out of more 
special circumstances that affect the navy 
especially and mobilize it into action. 

Any effort to pare down the power of semi- 


autonomous bureaus in the military runs. 


counter to the navy’s traditional commitment 


to decentralization and is bound to be resisted. - 


Even more basic is the navy’s opposition to 
unification efforts, as shown when it was 
threatened with having to give up its planes to 
a newly formed air force. It obviously could 
not countenance the gradual replacement of 
its surface fleet by air power and ultimately by 
missiles as the major means of deterring an 
overseas invader, unless it were guaranteed a 
chance to develop the new technology for its 
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own strategic mission. The navy did succeed 
in retaining its carrier-based air power and 
augmenting the air force missile system through 
its own submarine-based Polaris missiles. 

All this suggests that ‘naval intervention In 
the policy process has been largely of a “re- 
active” character. Naval officers, when aroused, 
will rally to defend what they perceive to be 
the vital interests of their service. Still, Davis 
finds no evidence that the navy has any 
broader policy design, either of its own or in ° 
conjunction with other services. Certainly, the 
navy has often received less than that which 
it considered its fair share of resources, but, in 
seeking support, it has depended heavily on 

‘the leadership, or at least the tactical support, 
of ranking civilian officials in the Cabinet. 

I do not mean to convey the impression 
that this carefully researched study is simply 
a historical account of navy politics. The book 
concludes, in fact, with a set of descriptive 
generalizations that will, no doubt, serve as an 
important guide for further research into 
other facets of the ideology and politics of the 
naval officer corps. 

Kurt LANG 


State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 


Studien zur politischen und geseilschaftlichen 
Situation der Bundeswehr, Vol. II. Edited 
by GEoRG Picut. Contributions by Lupwic 
v. FRIEDEBURG, JOHANNES V. HEISELER, and 
FRANZ ALBRECHT KLAUSENITZER. Berlin: 
Eckart-Verlag, 1966. Pp. 246. DM. 22.00. 


The Bundeswehr is the creation of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic in a way that the armed 
forces of the Weimar Republic never were. It 
came into being by an act of parliament. Mil- 
itary necessity was the guiding consideration, 
and the planners deliberately searched for a 
model that would preclude the re-emergence 
within the reconstituted German army of a 
spirit hostile to democratic forms. 

The three studies in this volume deal with 
different aspects of the patterns of civil-mili- 
tary relations that are beginning to emerge. 
But unlike the majority of studies on this sub- 
ject, the authors go beyond a description of 
the political forces or a probing of the legal- 
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constitutional framework. Each focuses on 
the internal structure of the German “New 
Military,” seeking to identify developments 
and practices that are bringing the armed 
forces and society into closer accord with one 
another as well as those that are the continu- 
ing cause of strain. In short, the perspective is 
distinctly, sometimes self-consciously, socio- 
logical. 

The lead article, by von Friedeburg (“On 
the Relation of Military and Society in the 
Federal Republic”), presents an overview of 
the civil-military relations in postwar Germany. 
It does so on the basis of current controver- 
sies within Germany over the place and func- 
tion of the Bundeswehr, which are interpreted 
in the context of the relevant sociological 
literature. Von Friedeburg shows that accept- 
ance by the German public of the necessity 
of rearmament is not enough to eliminate all 
contradictions. A military career seems, on the 
basis of evidence available, to enjoy ex- 
tremely low prestige among the professions. 
Germans who are willing to acknowledge the 
pedagogical value of military training, and 
demand more rigorous training standards, 
often couple this with an insistance that the 
treatment of soldiers conform in every respect 
to the spirit of civilian institutions. 

As regards the professional self-images of 
military men, recognition of the principle of 
civil supremacy is not enough. Political cross- 
currents and changes in the military function 
give rise to dilemmas of which organizational 
arrangements must take account. How is the 
dedication of soldiers to the cultivation of the 
martial arts affected by their government’s 
official dedication to peace and the absurdity 
of the concept of victory in a general atomic 
war? How can the need to shape the Bun- 
deswehr into a unified instrument be reconciled 
with the political pluralism of the society? 
What impact will a return to professionaliza- 
tion have on the military’s political stance? 

If von Friedeburg’s article sets the tone, 
each of the two succeeding studies probes into 
some specific aspects of these problems in 
greater depth: Von Heiseler (“The Military 
and Technology”) uses material on organiza- 
tional forms, leadership practices, training 
methods, and unit morale in the Bundeswekr 
to make some rather acute observations of the 
dilemmas created by technology. In the final 
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study (“The Discussion on ‘Innere Führung ”), 
Klausenitzer takes a critical look at the ori- 
entation program through which the caste 
spirit, blind discipline, and antidemocratic tend- 
encies were to have been eradicated from 
the German army. On paper the program was 
quite revolutionary, but many of the original 
meanings were subverted by the way it came to 
be implemented. 

The volume in its entirety serves as a useful 
corrective against the rather laudatory con- 
clusions by Waldman (see The Goose Step Is 
Verboten), the only major empirical study of 
the postwar Bundeswehr so far available in 
English. The analysis here is deeper and far 
more sophisticated. At the same time, it points 
to the apparent paucity of solid empirical data 
to match the sophisticated level of concep- 
tualization. The degree to which each of the 
authors relied on public pronouncements, ori- 
entation pamphlets, and other published com- 
ments points to the need for additional studies 
into the internal practices of the fledgling 
Bundeswehr. Such a study could prove to be 
a critical landmark in the area of deliberately 
planned institutional change. 
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1848-1964. By Mirtam GILSON and JERZY 
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University Press, 1967. Pp. 233. $6.90. 


This book contains some historical notes, 
but in all but the first chapter the book deals 
with the foreign-language press which 
emerged in response to immigration to Aus- 
tralia following World War II. The central 
theme of the study is a familiar one: how an 
ethnic press plays the dual role of providing 
settlers continuity with their cultural tradi- 
tions while at the same time helping them 
adapt to the new society. 

These functions are assessed in a content 
analysis of nine newspapers published in five 
languages during a sample period between 
1956 and 1959, On the bases of editorial posi- 
tions, attention devoted to homeland news 
versus Australian national affairs, and the 
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coverage given to migrant-group activities in 
the host society, the authors conclude that 
most of the newspapers maintained a “healthy 
and responsible balance” between the two not 
altogether compatible themes. 

Data on the number of enaga 
newspapers in circulation are interpreted 
against a “demographic hypothesis,” which 
relates the number of newspapers to trends in 
the influx of settlers, and a “cultural distance 
hypothesis,” which argues that support for 
ethnic newspapers should be stronger among 
groups whose traditions are more distant from 
the British-Australian. The authors believe 
their results support both propositions, though 
with respect to the latter they are hard 
pressed to reconcile the long and continuous 
presence of a German-language press. None- 
theless, they do find cultural preservationist 
themes more prominent in the postwar Polish 
and Greek press than in the Italian, German, 
and Dutch. 

One very evident weakness of the book lies 
in the paucity of information it presents on 
the social history and adjustment of the various 
ethnic groups in Australian society. This, 
coupled with the natural limitations of con- 
tent analysis in sociological inquiry, seriously 
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limits any direct assessment of the functions 
of foreign-language newspapers. Even without 
audience studies, more detailed information on 
the demographic, ecological, and social status 
of the various groups would have provided a 
much stronger base for interpreting their needs 
for, uses of, and reactions to native-language 
newspapers during the late fifties. 

A few minor flaws are to be noted in the 
treatment if the quantitative data. At one 
point a slight shift in content emphasis be- 
tween 1956 and 1959 is overinterpreted on 
the basis of not at all self-evident statistical 
significance (p. 62); at another, a numerical 
indicator is named inappropriately (p. 136); 
and, though suggested by the text, migration 
figures are never directly related to circula- 
tion data. The cultural distance argument is 
also confused at one point when the authors 
suggest it is supported by an inverse relation- 
ship between press support and a group’s 
remoteness from the dominant culture (p. 
140). These are minor faults, though, and they 
do not detract from an otherwise careful and 
well-documented presentation of evidence. 


Joun W. C. JOHNSTONE 


National Opinion Research Center 
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Prentice-Hall announces 


READINGS IN __ 
CONTEMPORARY 
“AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Terrance A. Almquist and Gary R. Blodick 
~Macomb County Community College 


This new interdisciplinary collection is 
designed to serve,as supplementary 
reading for any introductory social 
science course. The articles, on an 
appropriate reading level for the com- 
munity college freshman, examine con- 
temporary American society primarily 
through current problems and issues. 
Each selection is followed by pertinent 
questions which lead the student to 
form his own evaluation of the 
problem. 


l 


The text features: 


= Presentation on a reading level ap- 
propriate for the community college 
student 

= Material suitable for use in an inter- 
disciplinary course or for any of the 

social sciences 

a Selections which -frequently present 
both sides of an issue, allowing the 
student to weigh the merits himself 

June 1968, approx. 512 pp., $4.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


; 


Prentice-Hall announces 


‘SOCIOLOGY 
AND 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


Marcello Truzzi 
University of South Florida 


The first hip reader in sociology, this The text features: - 
new collection stresses the mundane _ 
at one extreme and the off-beat at the 

other in order to capture and hold the - 
student's attention. Topics ranging from | m Six previously unpublished papers, 
Mad magazine and the Beatles to flying and many others not readily avail- 
saucers and sorcery among urban Zulu able. | 

provide the student with an enjoyable - 
introduction to sociology, making it 

easier for him to grasp the more tech-. 
nical and formal techniques and ab- l 
stract analysis needed for general soci- May 1968, approx. 384 pp., 
ological research and theory-building. paperbound $3.95 | 


ws Articles of motivational value to the 
student 


..™ Articles from a variety of accepted 
~ sociological journals which present a 
© good” sampling of work in the field 


For approval copies sites Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL ~ 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 
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THE ACTIVE SOCIETY 
A Theory of Societal and Political Processes 


By Amitai Etzioni, Columbia University 


The active society, one that is master of itself, is an option the post-modern period 
holds. In this provocative study, which will be of special importance to sociologists 
and political scientists, Amitai Etzioni explores the conditions under which this 
option can be exercised. Outline of Contents: Introduction: The Active Orienta- 
tion. Part I: Foundations for'a Theory of Macroscopic Action. Part II: Cybernetic 
Factors. Part III]: Implementing Factors. Part IV: Societies. Part V: Beyond Tri- 
balism. Epilogue: Alienation, Inauthenticity, and Their Reduction. Index. 


March, 1968 approx. 720 pages | $11.95 


READINGS IN REFERENCE GROUP THEORY AND RESEARCH 


Edited, with an introduction, by Herbert Hyman and Eleanor Singer, both of 
Columbia University 


Readings in Reference Group Theory and Research is the first volume to collect 
and organize the research and major writings on reference groups from the incep- 
tion of the concept to the present. The selections include portions of The Psy- 
chology of Status, in which the concept was first presented in depth, and works by 
more than thirty eminent social scientists. 


February, 1968 520 pages $10.95 tent. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMILY Revised Edition 


Edited by Norman W. Bell, University of Toronto, and Ezra F. Vogel, Harvard 
University 


With eighteen new articles replacing out-dated contributions, the revised edition of 
A Modern Introduction to the Family offers a systematic overview of internal family 
organization and of relations between the family and other social systems. The 
editors’ introduction provides a general framework for integrating a wide range of 
materials pertaining to the family. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Preface. Introductory Essay: Toward a Framework for Functional Analysis of 
Family Behavior—Norman W. Bell and Ezra F. Vogel. Part I-INTRODUCTION: 
The Universality of the Nuclear Family—George Peter Murdock, The Transforma- 
tion of the Family—Frederick Engels, and five other articles. PART JTI—-THE 
FAMILY AND EXTERNAL SYSTEMS: Family and Economy—Industrialization 
and Family Structure—William J. Goode, Population Growth, Family Status Preser- 
vation, and Demographic Responses—Kingsley Davis, and sixteen other articles. 
PART UI~—INTERNAL PROCESSES OF THE FAMILY: Role Differentiation in 
the Nuclear Family—-A Comparative Study—Morris Zelditch, Jr., Task and Social 
Behavior in Marriage—George Levinger, and thirteen other articles. PART IV— 
FAMILY AND PERSONALITY: Motherhood and Child Rearing—William Lam- 
bert, Modernization and Father-Child Relationships in Urban Nigeria—Robert A. 
LeVine, Nancy H. Klein, and Constance F. Owen, and ten other articles. Notes. 
Index. 


March, 1968 approx. 704 pages $9.95 tent, 





SYSTEM, CHANGE, AND CONFLICT 


A Reader on Contemporary Sociological Theory and the 
Debate over Functionalism 


Edited by N.J. Demerath IL, University of Wisconsin, and Richard A, Peterson, 
Vanderbilt University : 


Focusing on the debate over functionalism, System, Change, and Conflict features 
the confrontation of divergent positions on specific analytic topics to emphasize, 
rather than minimize, the controversy. Each chapter consists of carefully selected 
articles that confront a specific issue in the debate from opposing points of view. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS: 


General Introduction. OVERVIEW—Contributions from Robert K. Merton and 
Ernest Nagel. SYSTEM AND SATURNALIA—Contributions from Pitrim Sorokin, 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Talcott Parsons, Neil J. Smelser, Aluin W. Gouldner, and 
C. Wright Mills. CHANGE AND PROCESS~—Contributions from Talcott Parsons, 
S. N. Eisenstadt, Clifford Geertz, and Wayne Hield. CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS 
—Contributions from Irving Louis Horowitz, David Lockwood, Pierre wan den 
Berghe, Lewis Coser. FUNCTIONAL NEEDS AND SYSTEM REQUISITES— 
Contributions from D. F. Aberle, Barrington Moore, Jr., Gideon Sjoberg, George C. 
Homans, and Harry C. Bredemeier. THEOLOGY AND EXPLANATION—Con- 
tributions from Kingsley Davis, Ronald Philip Dore, Dorothy Emmet, Abraham 
Kaplan, and Ernst B. Haas. VALUES AND IDEOLOGY-—Fritz Machlup, Harold 
Fallding, Ralf Dahrendorf, and Andrew Hacker. EPILOGUE-N.J. Demerath II. 
Author Index. Subject Index. 


1967 541 pages $9.95 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY A Selective View 
By David Mechanic, University of Wisconsin 


Medical Sociology offers the most coherent perspective to date of the concerns of 
medical sociology and social psychiatry. Drawing on a wide range of research 
efforts, Professor Mechanic delineates the central issues and clarifies the relation- 
ship of these topics to larger sociological concerns as well as to medical care. 


January, 1968 512 pages $9.95 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of Michigan 

Foreword by Fedele F. Fauri 
Designed to keep social workers abreast of developments in the behavioral sciences, 
this collection of thirty-three readings systematically examines these developments 


and discusses their importance in understanding the forces that affect individuals, 
groups, families, organizations, and communities. 


“This excellent collection . . . constitutes a striking example of the pay off for 
social work practice from a sustained and integrated research programme... an 
essential source for practitioners, students, and teachers.” 


—Derek Jehu, Social Work (United Kingdom) 
1967 51] pages — $7.95 
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PARTY SYSTEMS AND VOTER ALIGNMENTS 
Cross-National Perspectives 
Edited, with an introduction, by Seymour M. Lipset, Harvard University, and 
Stein Rokkan, University of Bergen, Norway. Preface by Heinz Eulau 
Bringing together the findings of political behavior research in a number of 


representative countries, Party Systems and Voter Alignments is the most exhaustive 
international report to date on voting patterns and the social basis of party support. 


1967 560 pages $9.95 


QUANTITATIVE INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
Insights and Evidence 


Edited by J. David Singer, University of Michigan. Preface by Heinz Eulau 


The work of fourteen political scientists and historians has been gathered in the 
first book-length presentation of data-based studies to touch all areas of interna- 
tional politics. 


January, 1968 352 pages $10.95 


LOVE MATCH AND ARRANGED MARRIAGE 
A Tokyo-Detroit Comparison 


By Robert O. Blood, Jr., University of Michigan 


- Love Match and Arranged Marriage is the first systematic empirical Salit of 
marital phenomena in two countries and the only comprehensive, data-based study 
of husband-wife relationships in Japan. Based on hundreds of interviews and 
questionnaires, this cross-cultural comparison contains a wealth of statistical data. 


1967 . 277 pages $7.95 


CONTINUITIES IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 
By Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University 


Supplementing and updating his now classic The Functions of Social Conflict, 
Professor Coser shows that harmony and equilibrium models of the social order are 
inadequate in dealing with contemporary societies. Through an analysis of recent 

' theories, he presents an alternative method of coming to grips with the realities of 
current social and political problems. 


1967 . 224 pages $7.95 


MAX SCHELER 
An Intellectual Portrait 


By John Raphael Staude, University of California, Riverside 


A biographical study of the fascinating German philosopher-sociologist whose 
political and’ social philosophy mirrored German unrest between two world wars. 
Emphasizing the evolution of Scheler’s thought, Professor Staude brings to life a 
controversial man impassioned by the idea of remedying the lack of leadership and 
ideals in his time. 


1967 | $20 pages $6.95 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MODERN SOCIETY 
By Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 


' Illustrating the eminence and broad range of Talcott Parsons’ work, each of the 
papers in this new collection represents a major step in his development of a 
coherent theoretical orientation in sociology. Dually oriented, Sociological Theory 
and Modern Society is concerned with the abstract problems of theory and the use 

_ of theory to interpret empirical phenomena. 


1967 576 pages $12.50 
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PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL BUREAUCRACY P | 
A Case Study of Modern Factory Administration 


By Alvin W. Gouldner 
One- of the first studies of bureaucracy in an industrial setting, Patterns of Indus- 
trial Bureaucracy describes the relations between workers and management at a 
gypsum plant and in the community. The author outlines the nature of what had 
been a long-standing relationship between personnel and management and describes 
the formation and operation of an industrial bureaucracy during the “succession 
crisis’ that followed an unexpected change in management. Professor Gouldner 
found the process of bureaucratization to be composed of three distinct tendencies: 
the “mock bureaucratic” pattern, characterized by the failure to enforce or obey 
rules; the “representative” pattern, where rules are both enforced and obeyed; and 
the “punishment-centered bureaucracy,” where management attempts regular en- 
forcement, but is restricted by the workers. ! 


“This will become a standard study, frequently cited in the literature, in the 
growing body of research on organizational behavior. ... Gouldner is an excep- 
tionally perceptive researcher who, in this study, makes important contributions to 
the elaboration and extension of hypotheses concerning behavior in organizations. 
. . . His study is highly illuminating in showing the bases upon which human be- 
havior becomes regularized and routinized in the factory.” 

—Robert Dubin, American Sociological Review 
282 pages A Free Press Paperback $1.95 


New Free Press Paperbacks 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ACTION 

A Study in Social Theory with Special. Reference to a 
Group of European Writers 

By Talcott Parsons. With a new introduction by the author 


Volume I: Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim 512 pages | $2.95 
_ Volume II: Weber 338 pages $2.95 


ON THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 

Five Essays, Old and New 5 a 
(Including Part One of Social Theory and Social Siructure) 
By Robert K. Merton 


THE SLUMS 
Challenge and Response 
By David R. Hunter. With a new Preface by the author 


“, . . the study is an excellent work of the social imagination.” 
—Michael Harrington 


307 pages $2.95 


192 pages - | $2.45 


THE DROP-OUTS 
A Treatment Study of Intellectually Capable Students 

Who Drop Out of High School a 

By Solomon O. Lichter, Elsie B. Rapien, Frances M. Seibert, and Morris A. 
Sklansky, M.D. 


‘“, «++ & marvelous new technical resource for dropout problems rooted in emo- 
tional disturbance... .” —Child Welfare 
315 pages . $2.95 
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Broom and Selznick’s 


SOCIOLOGY 


A TEXT WITH ADAPTED READINGS 


The F ourth Edition 


THE LEADING INTRODUCTORY SO- 
CIOLOGY TEXT. The first edition of 
Broom and Selznick’s SOCIOLOGY set new 
standards for introductory texts and was 
enthusiastically received. Each edition has 
responded to developments in sociology 
and the needs of increasingly well-prepared 
students. The result has been a text which 
presents sociology as a challenging scholar- 
ly discipline. In each revision—and now in 
the Fourth Edition—the authors have in- 
corporated new advances in research and 
theory while clarifying and expanding upon 
the best that the text originally offered. 


ABOUT THE FOURTH EDITION. The 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, inte- 
grates a systematic presentation of the ma- 
jor concepts of sociology with thirty-six 
adapted readings. In its three parts, the 
Fourth Edition is similar in structure to 
the Third. It is approximately 600 pages 
in length. 


Part One develops the basic tools of in- 
quiry, applies concepts, reports research 
findings, and summarizes case studies. It 
now incorporates analyses of the family and 
minorities in order to relate the principles 
to the most highly motivating substantive 
material. There are no separate chapters 
on the family or minorities in this edition, 
but the topics are covered in new sections 
of the chapters on Social Organization, So- 
cialization, Primary Groups, Social Stratifi- 
cation, Collective Behavior, and Population. 
An extensively rewritten chapter on Cul- 


ture includes new discussions on symbolism 
and language. Social Stratification is also 
substantially new and includes an expli- 
cation and critique of the Marxist model. 
Part Two applies the elements of socio- 
logical analysis developed in Part One to 
three major social institutions: Education, 
Religion, and Law. Crime and delinquency, 
formerly explored in a separate chapter, 
are now examined in the new chapter on 
Law. Part Three systematically studies so- 
cial change and social control in both de- 
veloping and advanced nations and covers 
the essentials of urban, industrial, and po- 
litical sociology. Throughout the text, all 
statistical material has been brought up to 
date and, where possible, projected to 1970 
and beyond. 


Thirty-six adapted readings (about a quar- 
ter of the text) present aspects of important 
studies originally published in books, mon- 
ographs, and professional journals; sum- 
maries and interpretations of theoretical 
statements from works by major sociolo- 
gists; and original contributions. All the 
adaptations, including the eight new ones, 
were edited or rewritten with the teaching 
function in mind. The organization of the 
book into well-defined sections of text and 
adaptations permits teaching flexibility and 
makes the book suitable for one-term or 
longer courses. Pertinent illustrations sup- 
port and enrich the text. 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL by Ronald 
Hardert of Arizona State University. 


-p HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 49 EAST 33d STREET, N.Y. 10016 
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Readers in Social Problems Series. 
DONALD R. CRESSEY, Consulting Editor 





Coming Spring ’68 


SUICIDE 


Jack P. Gibbs Papers by sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and attor- 
neys examine suicide as a social and scientific problem. The first four papers, 
written especially for this book, summarize major theories and research find- 
ings about the characteristics of suicide victims and the rates of suicide. Ten 
ensuing papers treat in detail particular theories of suicide and consider the 
problem of prevention. Introduction by the editor. 





VIOLENCE AND THE MASS MEDIA 


Otto N. Larsen ‘This text constitutes a case study in the development of 
public opinion and its powers and failures to affect mass media. The readings, 
which examine the critic’s role in defining public discontent by identifying 
what is “undesirable” and then directing attention to the substance of violent 
media content, demonstrate how systems of regulation and control grow out of 
public opinion and are sustained by it in a balance of social, political, and eco- 
nomic forces. Sectional introductions by the editor. 


GANG DELINQUENCY AND orem ati 
SUBCULTURES 
James F. Short, Jr. ‘These readings help to rectify the existing imbalance 


between recent theoretical developments and the empirical work within the 
field by drawing together theoretical and empirical materials from a variety 
of sources, with emphasis on recent empirical studies by sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, and journalists. Articles based on empirical research are interspersed 
with journalistic accounts of gang phenomena. Chapter introductions by the 
editor. 


Available Now 


Sexual Deviance / John H. Gagnon and William Simon 
Studies in Homicide / Marvin E. Wolfgang 

Alcoholism / David J. Pittman 

Mental Illness and Social Processes / Thomas J. Scheff 
Capital Punishment / Thorsten Sellin 

Middle-Class Juvenile Delinquency / Edmund W. Vaz 
Poverty in the Affluent Society / Hanna H. Meissner 
Narcotic Addiction / John A. O’Donnell and John C. Ball 
The Unwed Mother / Robert W. Roberts 


r 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 49 EAST 33d STREET, N.Y. 10016 | | 
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. New Books from Little, Brown— 


SOCIALIZATION AND SOCIETY 


JOHN A, CLAUSEN, University of California, Berkeley; ORVILLE G. BRIM, JR., 
President, Russell Sage Foundation; ALEX INKELES, Harvard University; RON- 
ALD LIPPITT, University of Michigan; ELEANOR E. MACCOBY, Stanford Uni- 
versity; M. BREWSTER SMITH, University of California, Berkeley 


SOCIALIZATION AND SOCIETY is the first significant work to focus on major 
issues and themes in socialization research, bringing aspects of personality squarely 


=. Into the foreground. Here are the findings of six years of research by the Committee 


-on Socialization and Social Structure. This book examines social theory and re- 
search in historical and comparative perspectives, considering the most salient as- 
pects of the relationship between the individual's position in society and the process 
whereby he is socialized into society. Both childhood socialization and socialization 
in later years are examined in depth. 


Cloth Approx. 416 pages 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE STUDY 
OF CRIME ~ 
A Book of Readings 


SIMON DINITZ and WALTER C. RECKLESS, Ohio State University 


This volume of lively readings presents a field-oriented view of the crime problem 
« Emphasizes process and policy—specifically geared to fill the gap left by texts 


e Recreates for the student the atmosphere which surrounds those people who 
constantly deal with the problems presented here 


a Contains the most recent, lively, and interesting articles accessible to the 
average reader 


< Paper = 54X 84 291 pages $3.50 


STATE AND SOCIETY 
A Reader in Comparative Political Sociology 


REINHARD BENDIX, University of California, Berkeley 


« Uses a comparative method to advance general explanations of politics 


¢ Revives and builds upon the theoretical tradition of Max Weber, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, and Otto Hintze 


« Historical as well as contemporary comparative perspective 
Cloth 6X9 ` Approx. 704 pages 








P LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


_ 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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Mist” for Basic Sociology Courses 


A Complete Program 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY | OoOO 


By Joserm S. Hmes, North Carolina College at Durham 


WILBeRT E., Moore, Russell Sage Foundation, Consulting Editor 


An introduction to the perspectives, major concepts, and basic methods-of sociol- 
ogy. The book combines brief illustrations, concrete cases, graphic figures, and 
picture essays with the text as devices for linking scientific abstraction to daily 
reality, and it draws material from societies of all types and situations. A. clear, 
lively style and lack of excessive jargon make the book suitable for basic use in 
introductory or principles courses as well as for collateral use in courses dealing 
with social psychology, social organization, collective behavior, and social institu- 
tions. 1968, 544 pages, $8.00 


Study Guide to accompany THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 

By Erron F. Jacsson, Indiana University - 

MICHAEL ScHwARTZ, Indiana University — 

Joszen S, Himes, Consulting Editor 

A brief introduction is provided for each chapter. of the text, followed by a com- 


prehensive chapter outline for self-study, and problems and projects for essays and 
discussion. Just published, 128 pages, sofibound, $2.50 


_ TRANSPARENCIES FOR GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


By LEONARD ZwEIG, State University of New York at Buffalo - 


Designed to accompany THE Stupy oF SocioLocy. Considérable use is made of 
the concept of successive revelation, and the overlays are assembled so that any 
one (or more) of several overlays may be used with a single base. The transparen- 
cies are tabbed for easy identification and access, and notes for the instructor 
appear on paper separators. The stage on which the overlays are placed can be 
used with any overhead projector. Ready in April, transparencies: prob. 390.00 net 
plus transportation, viewing stage with blank acetates: prob. $50.00 net plus trans- 
portation, transparencies and viewing stage: prob. $125.00 net plus transportation 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta - Dallas. ate Palo Alto Oakland, N.J. 


New Books from Little, Brown— 


` THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE . 
Introductory Readings 


SCOTT G. McNALL, University of Minnesota 


An Integrated and Interesting Approach to Sociology 


« Emphasizes such diverse theoretical frameworks as symbolic interaction, con- 
flict theory, and functionalism, as well as areas generally covered in introduc- 
tory courses 


e Includes in each major section a research article which illustrates how a 
sociologist answers some of the theoretical questions raised 


¢ Presents five basic ways in which a sociologist approaches data: participant 
observation, social survey, community study, statistical analysis, and experi- 
mental control 


e Introduces each article with enlightening editorial comments 


Paper 6x9 576 pages $5.25 


THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
Social Problems in Depth 


ROBERT PERRUCCTI, Purdue University 
MARC PILISUK, University of California, Berkeley 


A carefully chosen collection of articles with editorial comments 


+ Focuses on three main social problems—technological militarism, cybernation, 
and inequities in human rights—and discusses the posable solutions to and 
the future of these problems 


e Articles by social scientists, government officials, and persons vee in 
radical movements 


e Articles reflect dialogue between those who would work with existing social 
institutions and those who demand radical change | 


Paper 6x9 _ 704 pages $5.00 
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[NEW] Chicago Sociology, 1920-1932 

by Robert E. 'L. Faris, University of Washington. 

The book traces and explains the development of 
Chicago University’s Department of Sociology during 
the period in which it rose to-a dominant Position in 


American Sociology. 
177pages 6”x9” ©1967 cloth List $7.00 


[NEW] Alaskan Eskimos 

by Wendel! H. Oswalt, University of California, 

Los Angeles 

The book describes Alaskan Eskimos as they lived when 

first encountered by Europeans, focusing on the similar- 

ities and differences in the ways of life among those 

Eskimos representing the major linguistic and cultural 

variants. 

256 pages 5% d xem ” ©1967 paper List$4.00 
cloth List $7.25 


[NEW] The Sécond Sowing: Power and Secondary 
Development in Latin America 


by Richard N. Adams, University of Texas 

The cultural, economic, industrial, and political changes 
that are coming about in Latin America today are 
unprecedented. Professor Adams analyzes the unique 
problems that are arising because of these changes. 
304 pages: 5%”x8%" ©1967 List $5.50 


[NEW] Sociological Measurement: An Inventory of 
Scales and Indices 

by, Charles Bonjean, University of Texas, Richard J. 
Hill, Purdue University, and S. Dale McLemore, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

The book provides those engaged in sociological re- 
search with a large body of recent literature about the 
latest measurement techniques used in the field. 

640 pages 5%”x8%” ©1967 cloth List $12.00 


[NEW] Peasants No More: Social Class and Social 
Change in Southern Italy 

by Joseph Lopreato, University of Texas 

Analyzes social change in southern Italy resulting from 
emigration. 

304 pages 512” x8%" ©1967 cloth List $5.50 


Community Structure, Power, and Decision- 
Making: Comparative Analyses 
by Terry N. Clark, University of Chicago; and Colleagues 
The book offers a comparative analysis of the most im- 
portant discoveries of several authors about community 
power structure and decision-making. 
400 pages 6”x9” ©1968 cloth List$7.50 
The Conduct of Inquiry: 
Methodology for Behavioral Science 
by Abraham Kaplan, University of. Michigan 
A well-informed and highly readable critique of the 


_ major issues of the over-all logic of inquiry. 


265 pages 6”x9” ©1964 paper List$4.95 


From the Chandler Publishing Company, San Francisco 
Distributed by 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259-E. Erie St., Chicago, lll. 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 
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Coming this fall... 
APPROACHES TO DEVIANCE: Theories, Concepts and Research Findings 


An eclectic research-oriented anthology for the study of deviance, edited by MARK LEFTON, JAMES 
K. SKIPPER, JR., and CHARLES H. MC CAGHY, all of Case Western Reserve University. 


By the same editors—an unusual sourcebook of first-person accounts: 


IN THEIR OWN BEHALF: Voices from the Margin 


Current... . 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH, Second Edition 


Edited by JOHN T. DOBY, Emory University; ET AL. Now thoroughly revised. and expanded, this 
standard text is designed to clarify for the student the aims and techniques of modern social 
research. 381 pp., illus., $7.50 . 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by WILLIAM A. FAUNCE, Michigan State University, Focused on the way work in indus- 
trial organizations is actually experienced, this volume brings together those studies that are 
often referred to in industrial sociology. texts, but are generally inaccessible to the student. 
599 pp., illus., paper, $5.95 


SCHIZOPHRENICS: IN THE COMMUNITY ` 
An Experimental Study in the Prevention of Hospitalization 


BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, M.D., New York State Department of Mental Hygiene; President and 
Dean of New York School of. Psychiatry; FRANK R. SCARPITTI, Rutgers, The State University; and 
SIMON DINITZ, The Ohio State University. Foreword by STANLEY F. YOLLES, M.D., Director, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. Describes Louisville experiment in home care of schizophrenics 
who normally would have beer treated in state mental hospitals. The study, involving 152 
patients, offers concrete findings concerning the effectiveness of such care under drug medication 
and public health nursing. Winner of the 1967 Hofheimer prize. 448 pp., illus., $8.00 


ROAD TO SUSPICION 


A Study of Modern Mentality and the Sociology of Knowledge 
GUNTER W. REMMLING, Southern Illinois University. This ċhallenging, timely study traces the 
growth of man’s doubt in his ability to know the truth about reality. It probes the epistemologi- 


cal problems that underlie both the modern mentality and the sociology of knowledge itself. 
220 pp., paper, 33.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS deeb np yeep 


Oxford University Press 








The North-West Frontier of West Pakis tan. 
A STUDY IN REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID DICHTER. Although a considerable amount has been written about the North-West 
Frontier of Pakistan, very little of this material, apart from reports of military campaigns or revenue 
collection, includes integrated statistical evidence, and none deals with it as a single geographical 
unit containing interrelated parts. This study, based on nine months of field research, provides 
the first systematic, regional survey of the area, 21 plates, text figures. $10.00 


y 


Housing on Trial 
A STUDY OF IMMIGRANTS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By ELIZABETH BURNEY. This is the first comprehensive study to be made of British local au- 
thority housing policies in areas of heavy, non-white immigrant settlement. Traced through the 
experience of six different loca] authorities, the diversity created in these areas is explored through 
factors of inheritance of the past, the present power structure and the different attitudes of the 
immigrants themselves, Also examined are disabilities suffered by immigrants and legislation to 
prevent overcrowding. Illustrated, maps. Published for the Institute of Race Relations. Paper, $4.00 


New Background 
IMMIGRANT CHILDREN AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL 


Edited by ROBIN OAKLEY, Bedford College, University of London. In order to understand con- 
flicts that may arise, teachers must know the social and cultural backgrounds of their pupils. Four - 
essays deal singly with Cypriot, Indian, Pakistani, and West Indian backgrounds, a fifth deals with 
some psychological problems, and the final one indicates the implications of these backgrounds 
for the educational system. Although designed for school teachers and social workers, this book 
will interest any who are involved with any of the four immigrant groups discussed. Published for 
the Institute of Race Relations. l Paper, $2.25 


The Chinese in London 


By NG KWEE CHOO. Little has been said about the absorption of Chinese immigrants into the 
British community even though they now number nearly fifty thousand. In this survey, Ng Kwee | 
Choo traces the fluctuating course of Chinese immigration and describes in detail the economic and 
social background, the occupations, organization, and arenes: of the Chinese in Britain today. 
Published for the Institute of Race Relations. Bo Paper, $2.00 © 


W OXFORD WY UNIVERSITY ¥ PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Oxford University Press 








Population in Perspective 


Edited by LOUISE B. YOUNG, Science Editor, American Foundation for Continuing Education. 
Drawn from a wide range of sources, historical as well as modern, the selections in this volume 
are designed to help the reader gain a clear understanding of the problems of population growth, 
including its biological, sociological, economic, religious, and political aspects. Represented in the 
work are articles by Thomas Malthus, Karl Marx, Richard Fagley, Marston Bates, Pope John XXIII, 
and John Rock. 
Spring 1968 400 pp. illus. paper $4.95 
cloth $10.00 


Occupational Sociology 


By LEE TAYLOR, Cornell University. This volume constitutes a study of the sociological aspects 
of occupations and the new and pressing manpower problems in urbanized American society. 
Part I examines occupations and their place and meaning in society; Part II discusses occupational 
structures and institutions; and Part III focuses on the meanings of occupations for individuals and 
society. 


Spring 1968 592 pp. 10 illus. $8.00 


The Subject is Race: 


TRADITIONAL IDEOLOGIES AND THE TEACHING OF 
RACE RELATIONS 


By PETER I. ROSE, Smith College. This new work represents a comprehensive study of the treat- 
ment of racial and ethnic relations in our society today. Providing a brief history of college and 
university teaching of race relations in the United States from the late nineteenth century on, the 
author offers a critical review of the content and methodology of present courses with suggestions 
for improvements in light of significant recent research. 


Spring 1968 192 pp. paper $1.50 
cloth $4.95 


Three Worlds of Development: 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL STRATIFICATION 
By IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Washington University. 


1966 ` 528 pp. paper $2.95 
cloth $8.50 


The Springtime of Freedom: 
THE EVOLUTION OF DEVELOPING SOCIETIES 
By WILLIAM McCORD, Rice University. 


1965 . 342 pp. . paper $2.25 
cloth $6.00 


WY OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Oxford University Press 








The Family in Social Context 


By GERALD R. LESLIE, University of Florida. “Dr. Leslie presents here a truly comprehensive 
(700 pages on a wide variety of topics) and up-to-date (current research used in depth) textbook 
for various courses dealing with the sociology of marriage and the family. . .. This versatile text 
can be heartily recommended to experts for their marriage and family courses and also to the inter- 
ested layman.” —Social Science 


An instructor’s manual containing objective tests and answers is available upon request. 


1967 720 pp. charts; tables $8.00 


Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 


By EDWIN P. HOLLANDER, State University of New York at Buffalo. “A solid, up-to-date, 
broad-gauged and well-written book which fills a vacuum in the current books available.”—Hadley 
Cantril, Institute for International Social Research, Princeton 


“This is a fresh, direct approach to social psychology. It is particularly strong in the integration 
of small group findings with conventional concerns.”—Fred L. Strodtbeck, University of Chicago 


1967 544 pp. 77 figures; 10 tables $8.00 


Social Problems: 
DISSENSUS AND DEVIATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C. CLARKE, and SIMON DINITZ, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and WAO ISHINO, Michigan State University. 


1964 624 pp. illus. $8.00 


South-East Asia: 


RACE, CULTURE, AND NATION 
By GUY HUNTER, Institute of Race Relations, London. 


1966 208 pp. . 16 tables Paper ee 
cloth $4. 


India and Ceylon: 
UNITY AND DIVERSITY | 
A Symposium edited by PHILIP MASON, Director, Institute of Race Relations, London. 


1967 336 pp. paper $2.50 
cloth $6.50 


WY OXFORD W7 UNIVERSITY Wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


LATENT STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 
Paul Lazarsfeld and Neil Henry 


About 300 pages / A Spring 1968 Publication 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES IN PROGRESS, Volume | 
Edited by Joseph Berger, | Moris Zelditch, Jr., and Bo Anderson 


306 pages ./ 1966 / $9.50 — 


This collection illustrates current attempts to formulate general but rigorous issues’ in the l 
areas of social interaction and social structure. Instead of focusing on the history of theory, 
the articles represent work in progress. Though diverse in subject matter, they all have three 
objectives in common: 1) the clear expression of abstract, general propositions, 2) the clarifica- 
tion of the determinate logical structure of the theories, and 3) the formulation of empirically 
testable theories. 


CLASS AND STRATUM: An Introduction to Concepts and Research 
Thomas E. Lasswell 


497 pages / 1965 / $7.95 


Dr. Lasswell’s text examines social class, status and stratification and offers both a scholarly, 
thorough review of the research literature and a fresh critique of the concepts. Opening with a 
comparative look at popular and professional thought about class, status, and mobility, the 
book moves on to consider class from the interest group, demographic, associational, cultural, 

and power perspectives. An appendix summarizes research methods and modern theory con- l 
struction in the field. 


THE NATURE AND TYPES OF SOCIOLOGICAL THECRY 
Don Martindale 
560 pages / 1960 / $8.50 


‘Professor Martindale distinguishes five main types of sociological theory and examines the- 
contributions—and limitations—of each from its earliest philosophical and sociological roots 
to its most recent formulations. The text is distinguished net only by its analysis of the best 
known theorists of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries but also by its full treatment 
of the significant representatives of contemporary European and aenean sociological 
theory, 





n Boston / Atlanta / Dallas | Geneva, lil. / New York / Palo Alto 


The Draft 


A Handbook of Facts 
and Alternatives 


Edited by 
Sol Tax 


Charles Booth 
on the City: 
Physical Pattern 

and cas Structure 


Edited with an ouni by 
; Harold W. Pfautz 


The City 

Suggestions for the 
Investigation 

‘of Human Behavior 

in the Urban Environment 
Robert E. Park, 

Ernest W . Burgess 
d Roderick D. McKenzie 
“A ith a new introduction by 

. Morris Janowitz 


W. I. Thomas 
on Sociai 
Organization 
and Secial 
Personality 


., Selected Papers 
Edited and with 


an introduction by 
Morris Janowitz 


Outstanding 
books frome 

; the University 
7 of Chicago Press 





This handbook provides indispensable background for in- 
formed discussion of the draft. The list of contributors in- 
cludes religious leaders, sociologists, anthropologists, econo- 
mists, and military leaders. Lieutenant General Lewis B. 
Hershey, General S. L. A: Marshall, Kenneth Boulding, and 


‘Margaret Mead are among the participants who offer chal- 


lenging proposals, ranging from the abolition of conscription 
and the establishment of a purely professional army to national 
service for both sexes. 

1967 £C:67-25517 512 pages, $12.95 


‘Here are selections from Booth’s Life and Labour of the 


People in London, the first great study of a problem as per- 
sistent in late Victorian England as in modern America: pov- 
erty in the midst.of plenty. Booth examined the London slums 
in order to discover people and conditions as they really were. 
He introduced methods, uncovered facts, and produced hy- 
potheses concerning the city that were hardly surpassed by the 
leading American urban sociologists of the 1920’s and 1930's. 
“Heritage of Sociology” series, Morris Janowitz, General Edi- 
tor. l 
1967 LC:67-25526 320 pages, maps 
Cloth $12.50, Paper $3.45 


Robert E. Park and his colleagues at the University of Chicago 
were fascinated by the complexities of the urban community, 
and posed crucial questions which still dominate the thinking 
of urban sociologists, The City (1925), here reprinted in its 
entirety, is a cross-section of the concerns of the Chicago urban 
school during the period of its most intense activity. “. . . vivid- 
ly illustrates the emergence of sociological studies.”—The 
Sociological Review. “Heritage of Sociology” series. 

1967 LC:66-23694 239 pages, $5.00 


W. I. Thomas was concerned with the theoretical analysis and 
empirical study of social change, and emphasized human 
values and attitudes as elements in the process of societal 
transformation. His ideas, concepts, and research methods are 
applicable in studying the transformation of peasant and tra- 
ditional communities into modern institutions. In addition to 
an evaluation of Thomas’ work in reference to current issues, 
the editor recounts Thomas’ dramatic and eventful life. “Herit- 


- age of Sociology” series. 


1966 L£C:66-23701 311 pages Cloth $7.50, Paper $2.95 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


World Population 
An Analysis of Vital Data 


Nathan Keyfitz 
and Wilhelm Flieger 


Machine Polities 
Chicago Model 


Harold F. Gosnell 


Urban Riuwes 
Charles Keil 


Apostles of the 
Self-Made Man 


John G. Cawelti 


| Of special 
interest from 

the University 
of Chicago Press 





World Population provides birth, death, and population statis- 
tics, by age and sex, for 400 populations. It includes, for these 
populations: life tables computed by a new method; Net and 
Gross Reproduction Rates; population projections; intrinsic 
rates; the stable population and a measure of how close the 
observed age distribution is to the stable; rates of birth and 
death compared by three different standards; the projection 
matrix and its spectral components; reproductive value; and 
the decomposition of the age distribution. 

1968 LC:68-14010 672 pages, $16.50 


This 1968 edition of the history of Chicago machine politics 
during the depression contains a new foreword by Theodore 
J. Lowi and a postscript by the author. Lowi looks at Gosnell’s 
Chicago through the contemporary experience of New York. 
Gosnell’s postscript gives a review of the main political events 
in Chicago since 1937. Both contend that Chicago’s political 
system has undergone relatively few changes and that the 
basis for machine strength still exists. 

1968 LC:68-16692 288 pages, $7.95 


“If we are ever to understand what urban Negro culture is all 
about,” writes Charles Keil, “we had best view entertainers 
and hustlers as culture heroes, integral parts of the whole, 
rather than as deviants and shadow figures.” “No serious 
student of New World Negro music can ignore this book, nor 
can the sociologist who pretends to know and follow Negro 
American culture.”——Ethnomusicology. “. . . stimulating and 
highly illuminating.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

1968 Now in Phoenix Paperback $2.45 


Cawelti shows how concepts of success have changed in Amer- 
ica—from Franklin and Emerson to Horatio Alger and Dale 
Carnegie—from belief in fulfillment of individual creative 
potential and in the practice of worthy Protestant virtues to 
belief in the pursuit of wealth for its own sake. “. . . his method 
is to take a vast number of books, mainly novels, and often 
novels of no merit whatsoever, so as to see how our ancestors 
responded to the notion of self-improvement.”—Alan Pryce- 
Jones. “. . . informative, discerning, and, happily, entertain- 
ing.”—American Literature. 


1965 LC:65-25123 279 pages Cloth, $6.95 Paper, $2.45 


Kilustrious 
Immigrants 


The Intellectual Migration 
from Europe 1930-41 


Laura Fermi 


The Arts 
and the Publie 


Edited by 
James E. Miller, Jr. 
and Paul D. Herring 


The Publie Library 
in the Urban Setting 


Edited by 
Leon Carnovsky 


Ameriean 
Higher Education 


A Documentary History 
Two volumes 


Edited by 
Richard Hofstadter 
and Wilson Smith 


“Mrs. Fermi has written another delightful and instructive 
book. Her account of the intellectual migration across the 
Atlantic of the 1930’s and 1940’s is, I believe, the first attempt 
to record what happened and appraise the result, both for the 
American and for the European intellectual communities. As 
a participant herself she writes as an insider.”—William H. 
McNeill. The book contains many revealing personal glimpses 
of such eminent people as Einstein, Stravinsky, Tillich, Bettel- 
heim, Hannah Arendt. 

1968 £C:67-25512 440 pages, illus. $7.95 


Working artists and critics debate such questions as: Are aca- 
demic critics too removed from reality? What can critics learn 
from artists? What is the critic’s role in fostering public 
understanding of the arts? Contributors: (Fiction) Saul 
Bellow, Anthony West, Wright Morris, Leon Edel; (Drama) 
Alan Schneider, Albert Bermel, Robert W. Corrigan; (Art) 
Richard F. Brown, Max Kozloff, Harold Rosenberg. William 
Arrowsmith summarizes, and Paul D. Herring edits the com- 
ments of other participants. 

1967 LC:67-26094 288 pages, $6.50 


This volume presents the proceedings of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Conference of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. Some topics it discusses are: Social 
Problems of Urbanism; Impact of Metropolitanism on the 
Public Library; Financial Problems of the Large Library; 
Book Selection and Provision in the Urban Library; Special 
Service Programs of the Urban Library; The Urban Library 
and the Adolescent; and Planning Metropolitan Library Serv- 
ice for the Next Twenty-Five Years. 

Details to be announced 


Encompassing three centuries of the literature of American 
educational discussion and controversy, this anthology reflects 
major trends in the structure of colleges and universities, the 
evolution of the curriculum, the role of the professor, and the 
development of academic freedom. “The great moments of 
decision in our intellectual history come back to life, and the 
drama of some of our sharpest controversies is re-enacted in 
these pages.”—Harlan Hatcher, New York Times Book Re- 
view. 
1961 LC:61-15935 1,016 pages 
Cloth $15.00 the set; Paper $2.95, $3.45 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


Angels in Marble 


W orking Class Conservatives 
_. in Urban England 


__ R.T, McKenzie and 
- Allan Silver 


Folk Religion 


in Japan 
` Continuity and Change 


Ichiro Hori 


‘Edited. by 


- Joseph M. Kitagawa 


and Alan L. Miller 


Rites 


of Modernization. | 
Symbolic and Social 


Aspects of Indonesian 
Proletarian Drama 


_ James L. Peacock 


The Dialogue 
between Theology 
= and Psychology 


Edited by 
Peter Homans 


author shows how dances, songs, propaganda, 


New from 
the University 
of Chicago Press 





In a brilliant blend of historical analysis and sociological 
research, the authors have defined the roots of British work- 
ing class conservatism—the belief that men of wealth and po- 
sition are best fitted to serve “the national interest.” The work 
will be of special interest to political scientists and sociolo- 
gists concerned with Britain but will have wider appeal as a 
study of the very nature of democratic politics. 

(1968 LC:67-30555 304 pages $11.00 


This is the first book to appear in Western literature which 
portrays the manner in which Shinto, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Taoist.elements, as well as primitive magical beliefs and 
practices, have been. fused.into Japanese “folk religion.” Hori 


_ discusses the Japanese social structure, Nembutsu, the custom 
‘of reciting Buddha Amida, the significance of sacred moun- 


tains, and the shamanistic tendencies in the “new religions.” 
Based on the 1965 Haskell Lectures on Comparative Religions 
delivered by the author at the University of Chicago. 

1968 LC:67-30128 272 pages, $7.00 


In this book, Peacock analyzes the ludruk theater in a large 


port city of East Java, Indonesia. Professional and amateur 
actors of the working class present plays which distill dra- 


Matic issues in the contemporary, social, economic, and po- 


litical conflicts of Java proletarians. Analyzing the plays, the 
and melodrama 
also relate to the contemporary situation. First volume of a 
new series in “Symbolic Anthropology,” edited by David W. 
Crabb. 

1968 LC:68-15931 336 pages, $11.00 


In these eleven essays the insights of psychology, theoretical 
and clinical, are applied to Christian thought and practice. 
New light is shed on such central concepts as faith, guilt, and 
salvation. Other topics include identity formation and thera- 
peutic processes. The personality studies of Freud, Jung, 


Barth, Bultmann, and Tillich are examined. Psychological 


methods are compared with those of theology, and their rela- 
tive validity assessed. “Essays in Divinity” series, Jerald C. 
Brauer, General Editor. — 

1968 LC:68-16698 424 pages, $7.95 


The Supreme Court 
Review, 1967 


Edited by. 


Philip B. Kurland 


A Criminal 
Justice System 
and the Indigent 


A Study of Chicago. 


and Cook County 


Dallin H. Oaks 
and Warren Lehman 


Prayer 
in the 
Publie Sehoois 


Law and Attitude Change 
William K. Muir, Jr. 


Redeemer Nation 


s= > Phe Idea of 
_ America’s Millennial Role 


Ernest Lee Tuveson 


“It is this kind of stock-taking analysis—a look at where 
a series of case-by-case decisions is taking the Court and us— 


that will be the greatest service this publication can render 
‘to the Court and through it to society.” 


-American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. Contributors to the 1967 Review are; Wayne 
R. LaFave, Kenneth L. Karst, Harold W. Horowitz, Thomas 
P. Lewis, Ralph Lerner, Sheldon Tefft, Robert B. MeRa, 
Monrad G. Paulsen, Harry Kalven, Jr. 

1967 LC:60-14353 320 pages, $9. 75 


This analysis of legal services to the indigent has significance 
for every metropolitan jurisdiction. It focuses on the criminal 
justice system of Cook County, Illinois, viewing it as a multi- 
stage screening process by which society chooses persons who 
shall be treated or punished for criminal behavior. Statistical 
analysis of each stage of the process shows that apparently 
similar institutions can vary radically in their operation. The 
latter half of the book surveys the law and practice regarding 
assistance for indigent criminal defendants. 

1967 LC:67-25529 208 pages, 37.50 


“Can law change deep-rooted attitudes?” This is the pivotal 
question in Muir’s study of the reaction of 28 educators to the 
Supreme Court decision prohibiting “religious exercises” in 
the public schools. This book shows how basic political atti- 
tudes are first shaped and then, sometimes, changed under the 
impact of events, institutions, and associates. Muir received 
the 1966 Edward S. Corwin Award of the American Political 
Science Association for work upon which this book is based. 
1968 LC€:67-28851 170 pages, $5.95 


“America had the infinite privilege of fulfilling her destiny 
and saving the world,” said Woodrow Wilson. The idea of 
America’s redemptive mission—perceptible even today—has 
been present since the Republic began. Tuveson attributes it 
to the belief held by the early Protestant settlers that the 


. City of God was realizable on earth. He quotes from the writ- 


ings of historians, preachers, poets, and theologians to illus- ' 
trate how the idea gained momentum. 
`- 1968 LC:68-14009 256 pages, $6.75 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY, Second Edifion 


PAUL B. HORTON, Western Michigan University; 
and CHESTER L. HUNT, Ahmadu Bello University. 


Available this winter 


This updated revision of the successful introduc- 
tory text provides comprehensive coverage of the 
primary concepts, basic principles, and descriptive 
materials of sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life 
in Modern Society, Fifth Edition 
ARNOLD W. GREEN. Available this winter 


A revision of the successful text which analyzes 
the dynamics of modern social fife. Particular 
attention is given to modern American society and 
to universal social processes and principles. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL ORDER, 
Second Edition oie 


Edited by H. LAURENCE ROSS, University of Den- 
ver, Available spring 


A collection of fifty-four basic yet lively readines 
for use in introductory sociology courses. Selec- 
tions are chosen from all the other social sciences 
as well as sociology, and both classical and mod- 
ern writers are represented. 


THE MENTAL PATIENT: o, 
- Studies in the Sociology of Deviance 


STEPHAN P. SPITZER, University of lowa; and 
NORMAN K. DENZIN, Unversity of Illinois. Avail- 
able this winter 


This text-reader contains some of the basic liter- 
ature on the sociology of personality disturbances. 
Material is organized ground two distinct although 
theoretically compatible orientations; the first is 
the “audience reactions” school of deviant behav- 
for, and the second is symbolic-interactionist the- 
ory. 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


ROBERT A. DENTLER, Center for Urban Education 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
aw Social Problems Series. Available this 
winter 


Analyzes an interrelated number of contemporary 
American community problems and specifies the 
conditions under which they can be solved or 
treated, 


-McGRAW-HILL | 


A MINORITY GROUP 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


J. MILTON YINGER, Oberlin College. McGraw-Hill 
Social Problems Series. 145 pages/$3.95 (cloth- 
bound), $1.95 (soft-cover) 


Relates the study of minority groups to the sys- 
tematic study of sociology and social problems. 


ALCOHOLISM IN AMERICA 


HARRISON TRICE, Cornell University. McGraw-Hill 
Social Problems Series. 178 pages/$3.95 (cloth- 
bound), $1.95 (soft-cover) 


Integrates extant data into a coherent social-psy- 
chological axplanation of alcoholism in America. 


DILEMMAS IN CRIMINOLOGY 


-LEONARD SAVITZ, Temple University. McGraw-Hill 


Social Problems Series. 130 pages/$5.95 (cloth- 
bound), $3.50 (soft-cover) 


A brief but provocative discussion of several cru- 
cially important areas in criminology today. 


MAN AND ECONOMICS: An Economic 
Study of the Cooperative Imperative 


ROBERT A. MUNDELL, University of Chicago. 208 
pages/$5.95 (clothbound), $2.95 (soft-cover) 


This book explores the power of economics as a 
system of thought and as a guide to the solution 
of problems of choice in all aspects of life. 


A CHALLENGE TO REASON 


C. WEST CHURCHMAN, University of California, 
Berkeley, Available this winter 

Demonstrates how one can rationally approach 
social change by considering the social, philo- 
sophical, and ethical problems created by the inter- 
play between society, business, technology, and 
science. 


CONTROL IN ORGANIZATIONS 


ARNOLD S. TANNENBAUM, University of Michi- 
gan, McGraw-Hill Series in Management. Avail- 
able spring 


Here !s the work of Tannenbaum and others on the 
problem of control (influenca and power) in organ- 
izations, 


TECHNOLOGY, INDUSTRY, AND MAN: 
The Age of Acceleration 

CHARLES R. WALKER, Yale University. Available 
spring 


An updated revision of MODERN TECHNOLOGY 
AND CIVILIZATION which contains readings and 
original material on man’s relationship with his 
technology. 


BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 
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Outstanding books in sociology from Wiley 


on this and the next two pages—- 


- SOCIOLOGY: An Introduction 


Edited by NEIL J. SMELSER, University of California, Berkeley. This new text- 
book provides a unique introduction to sociology, distinguished from the more 
traditional texts both in organization and content. It more accurately reflects cur- 
rent trends in the field and responds to the needs of the sophisticated student. 
Each chapter has been written specifically for this book by an established author- 
ity in the particular subfield; all chapters are geared toward a master plan and 
have been meticulously edited for continuity and integration. 


The text gives the student a selective and representative (but not exhaustive) 
exposure to the field; it intensifies and deepens his grasp of the core theoretical 
frameworks and empirical findings in the discipline, The authors’ approach reflects 
a selective emphasis on at least three kinds of frontier activity: a recognition of 
the trend toward scientific sociology; a concern with social change and the prob- 
lems faced. by modern civilization; and the inclusion of the systematic comparative 


study of societies. (Teacher's Manual available.) 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
A Modern Approach 


Edited by HOWARD S. BECKER, 
Northwestern University. Seventeen 
outstanding sociologists—each an ac- 
knowledged expert in his specialized 
field—contribute to this important text- 
book on major social problems. 

1966 770 pages $8.95 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A Book of Readings 


Edited by ROSE GIALLOMBARDO, 

University of Chicago. Provides 52 ex- 

cellent articles from contemporary lit- 
erature on juvenile delinquency. 

1966 565 pages 

Cloth: $8.95 Paper: $4.95 


MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
By ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON, Le- 
high University. The exceptional text 


for courses in marriage and family re- 
lations. 1966 618 pages $8.95 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, inc. 


1967 744 pages $8.95 


RACE AND RACISM 
A Comparative Perspective 


By PIERRE L. van pen BERGHE, 
University of Washington. 
1967 169 pages $4.95 


ON EDUCATION 
Sociological Perspectives 


Edited by DONALD A. HANSEN, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara; and JOE GERSTL, Temple Uni- 
versity. With essays and commentaries 
by R. S. ADAMS; R. G. CORWIN; 
J. FORSTER; J. E. GERSTL; D. A, 
HANSEN; R. McGEE; R, PERUCCI; 
J. SIRJAMAKI; and A. TROPP. An 
integrated symposium of six essays, 
written by sociologists who have had 
continuing interest and practical expe- 
rience in education. 

1967 800 pages $7.50 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10076 


INTRODUCTION TO 
STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


By ROBERT S. WEISS, Brandeis Uni- 
versity and Harvard Medical School. 
A textbook in statistics that coordinates 
ideas and techniques to the problems 
of social research, and serves as a guide 
to the management of quantitative so- 
cial research. The traditional topics of 
statistics courses—measures of central 
tendency, measures of variation, cor- 
relation, analysis—are treated, as well 
as material on ideas of association, 
causation, measurement, and sampling. 

1968 3869 pages $8.95 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
INSTITUTIONS 


A Sociological Reader 


By MAYER N. ZALD, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. A highly valuable collection of 
related essays and studies presenting 
a positivistic description and explana- 
tion of the growth, structure, and re- 
curring problems of welfare institutions. 

1965 671 pages $8.95 


MEDICAL CARE 


Readings in the Sociology 
of Medical Institutions 


Edited by W. RICHARD SCOTT, 
Stanford University; and EDWARD 
H. VOLKART, American Sociological 
Association. A significant contribution 
to the rapidly-growing area of “Medi- 
cal Sociology,” this reader shows that 
the crisis in American medicine re- 
volves not around quality, but around 
the organization and distribution of 
medical services. 

1966 595 pages $9.95 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 





ROLE. THEORY: 
Concepts and Research 


Edited by BRUCE J. BIDDLE, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and EDWIN J. 
THOMAS, The University of Michi- 
gan. With a Foreword by THEODORE 
M. NEWCOMB. A systematic intro- 
duction to role theory and the role 
problems of individuals, groups, organ- 
izations, communities, societies, and 
professional helpers which combines 
the integration of a text with the scope 
and depth of a compilation of readings. 

1966 453 pages $8.95 


THE AMERICAN : 
OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE ~ 


By PETER M. BLAU, University, of 
Chicago and OTIS DUDLEY DUN- 
CAN, The University of Michigan. 
With the collaboration of ANDREA 
TYREE. This empirical study treats 
the petterns.and determinants of occu- 
pational achievement in American so- 
ciety on the basis of the most compre- 
hensive set of facts and data on occu-. 
pational mobility ever assembled for 
any naticn. 1967 520 pages $14.95 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
A Study of a Women’s Prison 


By ROSE GIALLOMBARDO, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The first comprehen- 
sive study of the adult female prison. 
A valuable contribution to the study 
of formal organizations, it is also a pio- 
neering effort to establish why kinship, 
marriage and family groups are the so- 
lution to the deprivations of prison life 
for female inmates, =~ : 

| 1966 - 244 pages $6.95 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF JUVENILE JUSTICE . 
.< By. AARON V. CICOUREL, Univer- 
. sity of California, Riverside. Presents 
. -a detailed view of the everyday prac- 
+: ‘tices of the police, probation officials, 
> and the courts, and: points out how 
.: these agencies actually generate delin- 
quency by their routine encounters 
` With juveniles. | 
1968 845 pages $8.95 


CONTROLLING DELINQUENTS 
Edited by STANTON WHEELER, 
the Russell Sage Foundation. With the 
editorial assistance of HELEN Mac- 
GILL HUGHES. Foreword by LLOYD 
E. OHLIN. Reports on the results of 


.. several recent studies that examine the 


relationship between delinquents and 


those who are charged with the de- . 


` tection, adjudication, and rehabilitation 
of juvenile offenders—police, judges, 
court and probation officials, correction 
-officials and agencies. 

1967 332 pages $8.50 


CITY POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Edited by JAMES Q. WILSON, -Har- 
vard University. A solid collection of 
empirical studies—most of them pub- 
._ dished here for the first time—that at- 


.. tempts to discover how and why Amer- 


‘ican cities differ in the kinds of public 
- policies they pursue. The studies are 
` essentially not concerned with what a 
" political “machine” is like, but rather 


' how the policies of a machine differ . 


from those of a “good government.” 
o 1968 300 pages $7.95 


<2 - . POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

= > IN INDUSTRIALIZED 
SOCIETIES 

Studies in Comparative Analysis 


Edited by LEWIS J. EDINGER, Co- 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 





lumbia University. Twelve distin- .. 


guished contributors examine the pat- 
terns of political leadership in all major 


- industrialized societies and consider 
. such questions as who leads or should 


leadP Why do some men have high 
political influence, while others do not? 
How do individuals obtain political 


` power and then lose it? How does the 


relationship between leaders and fol- 
lowers vary according to time and 
place? 1967 876 pages 

Cloth: $8.95 Paper: $4.95 | ~ 


TEACHING URBAN YOUTH: 
A Source Book for Urban Education 
Edited by PETER G. KONTOS, Prince- 


. ton University; and JAMES J. MUR- 


PHY, University of California, Davis. 
Evaluates what methods some of the 
best teachers in the. country consider 
effective. 1967 346 pages $7.95 


EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL CRISIS: 
Perspectives on Teaching 
Disadvantaged Youth 


Edited by EVERETT T. KEACH, JR., 
WILLIAM E. GARDNER, and ROB- 
ERT FULTON, all of the University 
of Minnesota. Selected essays probing 
the nature. of the disadvantaged learn- 
er and-his special educational difficul- 
ties. ; 1967 418 pages 

Cloth: $7.95 Paper: $4.95 


URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


By MADAME J. BEAUJEU-GAR- 
NIER, University of the Sorbonne; and 
GEORGES CHABOT, formerly at the 


- Sorbonne and Honorary Director of 
the Geographical Institute in the Uni- 


versity of Paris. Provides an up-to-date 
summary of the main facts and theories 
of urban geography. 

“i | 1968 -470 pages ` $8.00 


_ 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


THREE TEXTS FROM MACMILLAN 





READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Edited by May Brodbeck, The University of Minnesota 


Here is a book comprised of forty-one readings of generous Jength, penned by 
some of the greatest names in the field, which cover all major aspects of the 
philosophy of social science. The editor has written a lively general introduction 
and has prefaced each of the eight sections with an enlightening essay. She has 
tailored this book just for students, oniitting all overly-technical, jargonish essays. 
A bibliography corresponding to the eight general divisions of the text, and an 
analytic index, are included at the end. 

. 1967, 640 pages, $9.95 


TOWARD EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: 
A Study of State and Local Anti-Discrimination Laws 


By Duane Lockard, Princeton University 


A volume in the Government in the Modern World series 


The result of intensive research by the author, this text affords an exacting analy- 
sis of the problems of enacting and enforcing laws designed to prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment, housing, and public accommodations. Throughout the text 
the significant factors in the legislation of anti-discrimination laws are identified 
and interpreted for the student: party systems, interest groups, individual lead- 
ers, governors and mayors, administrators, and voters. 


1968, 160 pages, paper, $1.75 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: Selected Readings 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY: Selected Readings 


Edifed by Peter B. Hammond 


Designed for basic reading or to supplement and enrich college-level courses in 
general anthropology, cultural and social anthropology, physical anthropology, 
and archaeology, these volumes of selected source readings offer works by a host 
of internationally distinguished scholars. Most of the selections summarize earlier 
work in addition to presenting up-to-date theory and fact. Both the cultural and 
the social approaches to anthropology are presented in the first volume, and in 
the second the separate but related studies of physical anthropology and archae- 
ology supplement each other. Each volume contains a double-page frontispiece 
world map keyed to the selections, and an extensive glossary of technical terms. 


Cultural and Social Anthropology: 1964, 498 pages, paper, $3.95 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology: 1964, 397 pages, paper, $3.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


FOUR EXCELLENT SOCIOLOGY BOOKS 





DEVIANCE: The Interactionist Perspective / Text and Readings in the Sociology of Deviance 
Edited by Earl Rubington and Martin S. Weinberg, both, Rutgers, The State University 


Mental illness, alcoholism, homosexuality, drug addiction, and shoplifting all re- 
ceive emphasis in this anthology, The.book organizes much of the recent social 
scientific studies of deviant behavior around the basic concept of social inter- 
action. These interactionist studies, which regard deviant behavior as subjectively 
problematic, are arranged under topical headings. Each topic reveals the major 
assumptions and concepts of the book’s approach and offers the reader a peda- 
gogically sound construction. 

1968, 448 pages, paper, $4.50 


PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY: Problems and Programs 
Edited by John R. Stratton and Robert M. Terry, The University of lowa 


This is a comprehensive collection of the most significant writings on delinquency 
prevention. The book opens with a general introduction which discusses the cur- 
rent status of delinquency prevention studies and points up the relationship be- 
tween theories of delinquency causation and preventive programs. In addition, 
an introduction precedes each of the volume’s six major units. Emphasis through- 
out is on theoretical, empirical, evaluative aspects of delinquency prevention. 


1968, 384 pages, $3.95 


READINGS IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by Dennis H. Wrong, New York University, and Harry L. Gracey, Brooklyn College 


This anthology of readings shows sociology as a powerful and fascinating in- 
terpreter of social experience. The book is organized into four sections: the first 
considers the origins of society; the second, the basic concepts and perspectives 
of sociology; the third, industrial society and the origins of sociology. The fourth 
section, to which half the book is devoted, examines the sociology of contemporary 
society. Editorial introductions precede each of the four parts and each of the 
eight sections within Part IV. There is a general introduction to the whole book. | 


1967, 643 pages, paper, $4.50 


SOCIAL RESEARCH: Strategy and Tactics 
By Bernard S. Phillips, Boston University 


A sophisticated and broad perspective on research, this text relates theory to 
method in social investigation, showing how the researchers may profitably em- 
ploy theory as a guide to selection of research techniques. After a discussion of 
the elements of theory and a variety of research strategies, theory is utilized to 
explore the topics of data collection, measurement, the analysis of data, and the 
development of formal models. To provide continuity throughout the book, one 
research procedure is described in considerable detail. Special problems and 
techniques are then taken up, including those involved in experimentation, inter- 
viewing, observation, the use of documents, and simulation. Selected references 
are located at the end of each chapter. 

1966, 336 pages, $7.50 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


“, .. a landmark in Negro historiography and indeed in the Free- 
dom Movement itself.” —Hugh Hawkins, Amherst College 


“Every scholar working in this area will find this volume to be 
‘of pronounced value in his studies and instruction.” 
—Herbert Blumer, University of California, Berkeley 


“I am indebted to Professors Broderick and Meier for their con- 
tribution to the sociology of knowledge and the sociology of social 
change.” —Daniel Gay, West Liberty State College 


“, « « truly original historical scholarship . . . a unique work un- 
equalled for coherence, perception, and relevance,” | 
—Moses Rischin, San Francisco State College 
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in the 
Twentieth Century 


FRANCIS L. BRODERICK 
and AUGUST MEIER 





488 PAGES $3.45 PAPERBOUND; $7.50 CLOTHBOUND 





just published 


BLACK NEIGHBORS 


Negroes in a Northern Rural Community 


GEORGE K. HESSLINK 


“George Hesslink has contributed a thoughtful analysis of a rare phenome- 
non in American society: a stable community of Negroes and whites. His 
research is careful; his writing is gracious; his sensitivity is unusual; his 
addition to our understanding of race relations is significant.” 

—Raymond W, Mack, Northwestern University 


208 PAGES $2.95 PAPERBOUND; $6.00 CLOTHBOUND 


for examination copies, write to 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
4900 WEST 62nd STREET « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46268 


Publishers of the Reprint Series in Sociology 


THE ES EDMINSTER 75 EAST 55 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 
pene INCORPORATED 


MAX WEBER 
ECONOMY AND 


An Outline of Interpretive Sociology 


adited by 
suenther Roth, University of California 
slaus Wittich, Columbia University 


ntroduction by Guenther Roth, the leading Weber scholar of his generation 
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"he first complete English version in three volumes has been six years in the making 
nd is now in press. This permanent intellectual value is yours by ordering now at 
he special prepublication price of $29. Regular price $40. 


-] Max Weber's ideas rule the social sciences today more than any other man’s. 
iconomy and Society (Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft) is Weber's major work. It contains 
he most successful and widely used scientific conception of society ever developed, 

ms well as an analytical panorama of the interrelations of economy, polity and religion 
yritten from a historical perspective. 


J} Nearly half the matter in this edition is new. Here is for the first time a full English 
‘epresentation of Weber’s political and economic sociology. 


_] The previously published parts of this book—several chapters have been translated 
is separate books—have been reviewed to achieve faithfulness to the original anda 
onsistent terminology. Cooperation has been given by several publishers and trans- 
ators to have their material included in this full edition. 


_| The volume is annotated and the index is printed in all three volumes. Here is the 
‘ext of the magnum opus that will be standard. 


Bedminster Press, Incorporated 
Vreeland Avenue 
Totowa N. J. 07512 Date 


_ Gentlemen: Please enter my order for one 3-volume set of Max Weber, ECONOMY 
| AND SOCIETY, to be published in 1968 at the special prepublication price of $29, a 
saving of $11 on the regular price of $40. 


Name: 
Address: 
5 | 5 ee ee a G aaa 





Signature or Initials 


Professional journals... 


from 


The University of Chicago 


Press 


now include: e The American Journal 


in addition to these 
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By Alfred R. Lindesmith, Indiana University, and Anselm L. Strauss, University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco Medical Center 

Widely recognized as the major statement on human behavior according to symbolic 

interactionist theory. Now, with approximately one-third of the material either new 

or rewritten, the presentation of the interactionist position in the third edition is 

both more systematic and more fully formulated. (Readings Book in preparation.) 

February 1968 / 464 pp. / $8.95 (tent.) 


SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR, Third Edition 

By Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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sexual behavior. April 1968 / 704 pp. / $7.95 (tent.) 


THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY: An Interdisciplinary Appraisal 
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The first interdisciplinary summary and appraisal of developments in research and 


theory on the nature and formation of human personality. 
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A BASIC COURSE IN STATISTICS: With Sociological Applications, Second 
Edition 
By Theodore R. Anderson, University of Oregon, and Morris Zelditch, Jr., Stanford Uni- 
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i Proceeds step-by-step from simple statistics through selected multivariate and in- 


ferential problems. This edition features a new chapter, “Some Uses of Statistical 
Analysis.” Workbook. May 1968 / 320 pp. / $7.95 (tent.) 


THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By Marvin E. Olsen, Indiana University 
Based on the premise that sociology is ultimately concerned with a fundamental 
phenomenal reality—the process of social organization—which can be studied from 


a single encompassing analytical perspective, incorporating the major concepts in 
sociology. Instructor’s Manual. April 1968 / 416 pp. / $6.50 (tent.) 


SELECTED STUDIES IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, Third Edition 

Edited by Robert F. Winch and Louis Wolf Goodman, both of Northwestern University 
Readings by leading scholars illustrate two fundamental approaches to the study 
of marriage and the family—structural-functional and developmental. Two-thirds of 
the selections are new. September 1968 / 448 pp. / $7.00 paper (tent.) 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF PREMARITAL SEXUAL PERMISSIVENESS 
By Ira L. Reiss, University of Iowa 
An intensive study of premarital sexual attitudes that presents theoretical proposi- 
tions and uses probability types samples from five schools and a national adult 
sample. August 1967 / 272 pp. / $7.95 
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Dennis Wrong is currently professor of soci- 
ology at New York University and is working 
on a book on Max Weber and a book on the 
nature of social power. He is the author of 
Population and Society (1961) and co-editor of 
Readings in Introductory Sociology (1967). He 
has contributed many articles to academic jour- 
nals as well as to such general intellectual 
journals as Commentary, Dissent, and Partisan 
Review. 


Maurice Pinard is associate professor of soci- 
ology in the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology at McGill University. He has re- 
cently completed a study of the rise of a third 
party in Quebec federal politics from which his 
present contribution is derived. Other reports 
of the study also were recently published which 
bear on the conduciveness of the party system 
(Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, August, 1967) and the response of the 
poor to political movements (Social Problems, 
Fall, 1967). 


Over three decades ago, Conrad M. Arensberg, 
now professor of anthropology at Columbia 
University, and Solon T.- Kimball, graduate re- 
search professor in anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, were initiated together into the 
field research of County Clare, Ireland. They 
join once again to assess the subsequent de- 
velopments of theory and method in the field 
of community study and to contrast the con- 
cepts used in this field with those which are 
prevalent in much of social science. Their origi- 
nal joint study, Family and Community in Ire- 
land, was reissued this spring as a second edition 
including new materials on Irish town life. 


Gösta Carlsson is professor of sociology at 
the University of Lund at Lund, Sweden. He 
has published Social Mobility and Class Struc- 
ture and is now studying mechanisms of mass 
attitude and behavior change, and the social 
trends determined by such change. Applications 
of this line of analysis to demographic and po- 
litical change have appeared in Public Opinion 
Quarterly and Population Studies, and in other 
journals. 


Susan R, Orden is a research associate at the 
National Opinion Research Center, Norman M. 
Bradburn is associate professor of behavioral 
sciences in the Graduate School of Business, 
and the director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center at the University of Chicago. 
Both have been engaged in research on social- 
psychological factors related to happiness in 
marriage and other aspects of life. 


Richard A. Rehberg is an assistant professor 
of sociology at the State University of New 
York at Binghamton. Walter E. Schafer is an as- 
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with under other 
terms, so that each article appears in 
the Subject Index four to eight times, 
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sistant professor of sociology at the University 
of Oregon. Rehberg spent 1965-66 as a post- 
doctoral research fellow at the center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
the University of Oregon. It was at CASEA 
that Rehberg and Schafer began the analysis of 
the relationship between educational expecta- 
tions and interscholastic sports. Currently, they 
are conducting a three-year longtitudinal panel 
study of adolescent behavior with 3,200 urban 
and suburban New York State youth. 


Barry Schwartz is ‘a graduate student at the 
University of Pennsylvania working for a Ph.D. 
in sociology. He received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Temple University in Philadelphia and 
his Master’s degree from the University of 
Maryland. His major interests are in the fields 
of social psychology and criminology. This pa- 
per is his second contribution to the American 
Journal of Sociology; his first (“The Social 
Psychology of the Gift”) appeared in July, 
1967. 


Bryan Roberts is a lecturer in the Department 
of Sociology and Social Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Manchester. His interests are in urban 
sociology and the sociology of education. He 
is currently engaged with other members of the 
department in the comparative study of urban 
social organization in developing countries. He 
is returning to Guatemala to continue with the 
research which he reports here. 


Broom and Selenick’s 


SOCIOLOGY 


A TEXT WITH ADAPTED READINGS 


The Fourth Edition 


THE LEADING INTRODUCTORY SO- 
CIOLOGY TEXT. The first edition of 
Broom and Selznick’s SOCIOLOGY set new 
standards for introductory texts and was 
enthusiastically received. Each edition has 
responded to developments in sociology 
and the needs of increasingly well prepared 
students. The result has been a text which 
presents sociology as a challenging scholar- 
ly discipline. In each revision—and now in 
the Fourth Edition—the authors have in- 
corporated new advances in research and 
theory while clarifying and expanding upon 
the best that the text originally offered. 


ABOUT THE FOURTH EDITION. The 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, inte- 
grates a systematic presentation of the 
major concepts of sociology with thirty-six 
adapted readings. In its three parts, the 
Fourth Edition is similar in structure to 
the Third. It is 562 pages in length. Part 
One develops the basic tools of inquiry, 
applies concepts, reports research findings, 
and summarizes case studies. Analyses of 
the family and minorities are now incor- 
porated in Part One in order to relate the 
principles to the most highly motivating 
substantive material. There are no separate 
chapters on the family or minorities in this 
edition, but the topics are covered in new 
sections of the chapters on Social Organ- 
ization, Socialization, Primary Groups, So- 
_cial Stratification, Collective Behavior, and 
Population. An extensively rewritten chap- 
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ter on Culture includes new discussions on 
symbolism and language. Social Stratifica- 
tion is also substantially new and includes 
an explication and critique of the Marxist 
model. Part Two applies the elements of 
sociological analysis developed in Part One 
to three major social institutions: Educa- 
tion, Religion, and Law. Crime and delin- 
quency, formerly explored in a separate 
chapter, are now examined in the new 
chapter on Law. Part Three systematically 
studies social change and social control in 
both developing and advanced nations and 
covers the essentials of urban, industrial, 
and political sociology. Throughout the 
text, all statistical material has been brought 
up to date and, where possible, projected 
to 1970 and beyond. 


Thirty-six adapted readings (about a quar- 
ter of the text) present aspects of important 
studies originally published in books, mon- 
ographs, and professional journals; sum- 
maries and interpretations of theoretical 
statements from works by major sociolo- 
gists; and original contributions, All the 
adaptations, including the eight new ones, 
were edited or rewritten with the teaching 
function in mind. The organization of the 
book into well-defined sections of text and 
adaptations permits teaching flexibility and 
makes the book suitable for one-term or 
longer courses. Pertinent illustrations sup- 
port and enrich the text. Just Published 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL by Ronald 
Hardert of Arizona State University. 
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Some Problems in Defining Social Power’ 


Dennis H. Wrong 


ABSTRACT 


To define power relations as completely asymmetrical is to overlook intercursive power 
relations in which actors control others in some scopes and are controlled by them in other 
scopes. In integral power relations, the power holder retains an irreducible autonomy, but 
his power can be negatively limited in various ways. Power is a narrower concept than so- 
cial control. It should be limited to intended and successful control of others, although such 
intentional control clearly permits greater unintended control as well. When power is de- 
fined as a “capacity,” it may be either actual or potential. Potential power, however, is not 
the same thing as merely possible power, which in the case of groups requires social mobili- 


zation to become both actual and potential. 


ASYMMETRY AND BALANCE IN 
POWER RELATIONS 


The initial problem of defining social 
power is to recognize its special features as 
a particular kind of social relation without 
minimizing what it continues to share with 
all social relations. People exercise mutual 
influence and contro! over one another’s be- 
havior in all social interaction—in fact, that 
is what we mean by social interaction. Pow- 
er relations are asymmetrical in that the 
power holder exercises greater control over 
the behavior of the power subject than the 
reverse, but reciprocity of influence—the 
defining criterion of the social relation it- 
self—is never entirely destroyed except in 
those forms of physical violence which, al- 
though directed against a human being, 
treat him as no more than a physical ob- 
ject.? 

The asymmetry of power relations is 
often stressed to a degree that would make 
it logically contradictory to speak of “bi- 
lateral” power relations or of “equality of 
power” in bargaining or conflict. Thus 


1 This is a revised version of a paper read at the 
1965 annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Association. 


2See Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg 
Simmel, trans. and ed. Kurt H. Wolff (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 181-82. 


Gerth and Mills write: “When everyone is 
equal there is no politics, for politics in- 
volves subordinates and superiors.’ And 
Peter Blau maintains that “interdepend- 
ence and mutual influence of equal strength 
indicate lack of power.”4 Such assertions 
risk going too far in severing power rela- 
tions from their roots in social interaction 
in its generic form. The asymmetry of power 
relations is at least immanent in the “give- 
and-take” of dyadic interaction between 
equals, in which the control of one actor 
over the other’s behavior is reciprocated 
by a responsive act of control on the part 
of the other. Asymmetry exists in each indi- 
vidual act-response sequence, but the ac- 
tors continually alternate the roles of power 
holder and power subject in the total course 
of their interaction. In a stable social rela- 
tion (where there is recurrent interaction 


between the parties rather than interaction 


confined to a single occasion) a pattern 
may emerge in which one actor controls the 
other with respect -to particular situations 
and spheres of conduct—or scopes, as they 
have often been called—while the other ac- 


*Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, Character 
and Social Structure (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1953), p. 193. 


t Peter Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964), p. 118. 
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tor is regularly dominant in other areas of 
situated activity. Thus a wife may rule in 
the kitchen, while her husband controls 
the disposition of the family Income. Or a 
labor union, as in the unions of seamen and 
longshoremen, controls hiring, while the 
employer dictates the time and place of 
work, 

Thus if we treat power relations as exclu- 
sively hierarchical and unilateral, we over- 
look an entire class of relations between 
persons or groups in which the control of 
one person or group over the other with 
reference to a particular scope is balanced 
by the control of the other in a different 
scope. The division of scopes between the 
parties is often the result of a bargaining 
process which may or may not have fol- 
lowed an open struggle for power—a sepa- 
ration in a marriage, a strike against an 
employer, a lawsuit in commercial rivalry, 
a war between nations. . 

The term intercursive power has been 
suggested for relations characterized by a 
balance of power and a division of scopes 
between the parties.” It is contrasted with 
integral power in which decision making 
and initiatives to action are centralized and 
monopolized by one party alone. Intercur- 
sive power exists where the power of each 
party in a relationship is countervailed by 
that of the other, with procedures for bar- 
gaining or joint decision making governing 
their relations when matters affecting the 
goals and interests of both are involved. 
Riesman’s notion of a balance of veto 
groups, each able to prevent the others from 
acts threatening its interests, constitutes a 
negative system of intercursive power rela- 
tions.* The various conceptions of “plural- 
ism” in contemporary sociology and politi- 
cal science are models of systems of inter- 


8 This distinction was formulated by Theodor 
Geiger. See the discussion, to which I am much in- 
debted, by J. A. A. Van Doorn, “Sociology and the 
Problem of Power,” Sociologia Neerlandica, I 
(Winter, 1962-63), 16-18. 


' David Riesman and others, The Lonely Crowd 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), pp. 
244-55. l 
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cursive power relations. 

Integral power always raises the question 
quis custodiet ipsos custodies?—or who 
rules the rulers, guards the guardians, over- 
sees the overseers? The assumption behind 
the query is that the rulers’ power to decide 
at their own discretion cannot be entirely 
eliminated in human societies. “Power can-- 
not be dissolved into law,” as Franz Neu- 
mann observed,’ and the liberal slogan, 
“a government of laws, not of men,” is, if 
taken literally, mere ideology expressing a 
mistrust of political power. Thus where in- 
tegral power is established and recognized 
as unavoidable in at least some situations 
(or scopes), as in the case of the power of 
the state in modern times, attempts to limit 
it take a form other than that of transform- 
ing integral power into an intercursive pow- 
er system. Integral power may be restricted 
without either reducing the decision-mak- 
ing autonomy of the power holder or coun- 
tervailing it by giving others power over 
him with reference to particular scopes. 
Measures designed to limit integral power 
include periodic reviews of the acts of the 
power holder (legislative and judicial re- 
view), periodic reaffirmations of his power- 
holding status or his removal and replace- 
ment (rules of tenure and succession), the 
setting of limits to the scopes he can con- 
trol or to the range of options available to 
him within each scope (“civil liberties”), 
and rights of appeal and petition concern- 
ing grievances. l 

Tf such measures are to be cae effective 
and not just window dressing, like the im- 
pressive constitutions created by so many 
absolute dictatorships in recent’ history, 
there must be sources of power independent 
of the integral power holder that can be 
mobilized to enforce them. The law must 
be a web that catches the lawmaker as well 
as his subjects. Conditions making this a 
reality may include the separation of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial powers within 
the government itself, the creation of* dif- 


7 Franz Neumann, The Democratic and Authori- 
tarian State (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), p. 7. 
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ferent and independent levels of govern- 
ment as in federative states, divided rather 
than unified elites within society at large, 
and, ultimately, strong support for consti- 
tutional guarantees or traditional “unwrit- 
ten” rights and liberties on the part of the 
power subjects. In other words, there must 
be real countervailing power centers able 
to enforce limits on the power of the inte- 
gral power holder, and, insofar as this is 
required, the distinction between intercur- 
sive and integral power is not an absolute 
one. The checks on integral power, how- 
ever, are largely negative. To quote Neu- 
man again: “All traditional legal concep- 
tions are negative ones. They limit activi- 
ties but do not shape them. It is this very 
character of law which grants to the citizen 
a minimum of protection.”8 

There are four broad ways in which pow- 
er subjects may attempt to combat or resist 
the power of an integral power holder: (1) 
they may strive to exercise countervailing 
power over him in order to transform his 
integral power into a system of intercursive 
power; (2) they may set limits to the ex- 
tensiveness (the number of power subjects), 
comprehensiveness (the number of scopes), 
and intensity (the range of options within 
particular scopes) of his power; (3) they 
may destroy his integral power altogether, 
leaving the acts he formerly controlled open 
to free and self-determined choice; (4) 
they may seek to supplant him by acquir- 
ing and exercising his integral power them- 
selves, | 

With reference to the integral power of 
modern states within their territorial juris- 
dictions, the first three alternatives corre- 
spond roughly to, respectively, efforts to 
establish democratic government, constitu- 
tional government, and the elimination of 
all government, or anarchy. The first two, 
of course, have frequently been combined 
as a political objective. The fourth alterna- 
tive obviously corresponds to the different 
forms of political succession, such as putsch, 


® Ibid., p. 17. 
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revolution, or the legally regulated compe- 
tition of electoral contests. 

Such devices as the initiative, the refer- 
enduin, and impeachment by ballot, as well 
as the conception of elections as mandates, 
are established ways in which subjects ex- 
ercise countervailing power over their rul- 
ers. The transformation of integral power 
into intercursive power, however, can never 
be complete in the case of modern states 
insofar as there is an irreducibly integral 
element in political power that cannot be 
eliminated altogether.’ Bills of rights, con- 
stitutional guarantees, jurisdictional restric- 
tions, and statutory limits on the options 
available to the political decision maker 
are ways of checking the integral power of 
the state without eliminating it altogether 
by depriving the ruler of any scopes in 
which he can decide and act according to 
his own discretion. The removal of certain 
substantive areas of choice by power sub- 
jects from any control by the state—such 
as the “basic” freedoms of speech, religion, 
assembly, residence, etc.—has the effect of 
eliminating the integral power of the state 
in these areas, even though the total elimi- 
nation of state power—the third alternative 
above—has never been permanently real- 
ized in any civilized society. (It has, of 
course, been the goal of anarchism as a po- 
litical movement. ) 

It is misleading, therefore, to contend 
that “all politics is a struggle for power.” 
The subjects or victims of power may seek 
to replace the power holder because they 
envy him and wish to use his power in the 
service of their own goals and interests, or 
because they are vengeful and wish to pun- 
ish him as he may have punished them. But 
alternatively they may wish to free them- 
selves merely from his control over them by 
limiting or abolishing his power and en- 
larging their own range of free choice. Poli- 
tics includes both a struggle for power and 


* Ibid., pp. 257-69. Neumann points out that it 
is in foreign policy that integral power (“the polit- 
ical element”) “prevails absolutely and without re- 
gard for Law” (p. 259). 
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a struggle to limit, resist, and escape from 
power. 


POWER AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


If the line between intercursive or bilat- 
eral power relations and the symmetrical 
give-and-take of most informal social inter- 
action is sometimes difficult to draw, so is 
the line between the exercise of power and 
social control in general. If norms are the 
prevailing rules of conduct in a group en- 
forced by positive or negative sanctions, 
then does not all normatively regulated so- 
cial behavior involve power exercised by 
the group or community over the individu- 
al? Individuals, to be sure, undergo a proc- 
ess of socialization in the course of which 
taey internalize many group norms. When 
social controls have been internalized, the 
concept of power is clearly inapplicable, 
but to assume that most conformity to 
norms is the result of internalization is to 
adopt what I have elsewhere called an 
“oversocialized conception of man,’”!° More- 
over, the power of the parent over the child 
precedes the child’s internalization of pa- 
rental rules; the child’s superego is formed 
by his identification with the parents whose 
commands the child eventually issues to 
himself without reference to their original 
external source. Submission to power is the 
earliest and most formative experience in 
human life. As R. G. Collingwood (no 
Freudian, to the best of my knowledge) put 
it: “A man is born a red and wrinkled lump 
of flesh having no will of its own at all, 
absolutely at the mercy of the parents by 
whose conspiracy he has been brought into 
existence, That is what no science of human 
community ... must ever forget.” 

But to collapse the concept of power into 
that of social control is obviously unsatis- 
factory and vitiates all need for a separate 
concept. We must distinguish the diffuse 


1 Dennis H. Wrong, “The Oversocialized Con- 
ception of Man in Modern Sociology,” American 
Sociological Review, XXVI (April, 1961), 183-93. 


uR, G. Collingwood, The New Leviathan (New 
York: Clarendon Press, 1942), p. 176. 
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controls exercised by the group over social- 
ized individuals from direct, intentional ef- 
forts by a specific person or group to control 
another. In contrast to several recent writ- 
ers, I do not see how we can avoid restrict- 
ing the term “power” to intentional and ef- 
fective control by particular agents—‘the 
production of intended effects by some men 
on other men,” to adapt slightly Bertrand 
Russell’s well-known definition of power.’ 
It may be readily acknowledged that inten- 
tional efforts to influence others often pro- 
duce unintended as well as intended effects 
on their behavior—a dominating and over- 
protective mother does not intend to fem- 
ininize the character of her son. But all 
social interaction produces such unintended 
effects—a man does not mean to plunge his 
wife into despair by greeting her somewhat 
distractedly in the evening, nor does a wom- 
an mean to arouse a man’s sexual interest 
by paying polite attention to his conversa- 
tion at a cocktail party. The effects others 
have on us, unintended by and even un- 
known to them, may influence us more pro- 
foundly and permanently than direct efforts 
to control our sentiments and behavior. 
Dahl and Lindblom call such unintended 
influence “spontaneous field control” and 
sharply distinguish it from forms of delib- 
erate control.48 

But the distinction between intentional 
and unintentional effects on others may 
seem to be a hairsplitting and unrealistic 


Russell's definition is from Bertrand Russell, 
Power: A New Social Analysis (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1938), p. 25. Recent writers who 
have defined power in such a way as to include 
unintended effects on others are Van Doorn, op. 
cit, (see n. 5 above), p. 12; and Felix E. Oppen- 
heim, Dimensions of Freedom: An Analysis (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961), pp. 92-95. How- 
ever, writers who have either implicitly or explicit- 
ly restricted the term power to the intentional con- 
trol of others include Max Weber, Edward Shils 
and Herbert~ Goldhamer, Harold Lasswell and 
Abraham Kaplan, Talcott Parsons, Raymond 
Aron, and Arnold Rose. 


#8 Robert A. Dahl and Charles Lindblom, Poli- 
tics, Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1953), pp. 99-104. 
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one. Does not the elephant who dances with 
the chickens exercise a power of life and 
death over them even though he has no wish 
to trample them underfoot? Do not the acts 
of governments today shape and destroy 
the lives of millions even though these out- 
comes in no way were intended or even fore- 
seen by shortsighted statesmen? Yet rather 
than equate power with all forms of influ- 
ence, unintended as well as intended, it 
seems preferable to stress the fact that the 
intentional control of others is likely to cre- 
ate a relationship in which the power holder 
exercises unintended influence over the 
power subject that goes far beyond what he 
may have wished or envisaged at the outset. 
To revert to a previous example: it is only 
because a mother exercises socially ap- 
proved power over her children that she 
may unintentionally shape their personali- 
ties along lines that are repugnant to her 
and defeat her most cherished hopes. So to 
confine the term “power” to the exercise of 
intentional control is not to make power 
less important and pervasive in history and 
society, so long as it is recognized that pow- 
er over others provides the most favorable 
setting for affecting their lives in myriad 
ways transcending the power holder’s inten- 
tion. The study of the unintended conse- 
quences of social action may well be one of 
the major tasks of the social sciences,!* but 
this does not preclude the necessity of care- 
fully distinguishing between outcomes that 
are intended and those that are not. 


POWER AS ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL 


Power is usually defined as a capacity to 
control others. Yet the capacity to perform 
acts of control and their actual performance 
are clearly not the same thing; power when 
thought of as a capacity is a dispositional 
concept. What Gilbert Ryle says about 
“knowing” and “aspiring” also applies to 
power conceived of as a capacity to control 
others: “To say that a person knows some- 
thing, is not to say that he is at a particular 


* Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1957), p. 68. 
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moment in process of doing or undergoing 
anything, but that he is able to do certain 
things, when the need arises, or that he is 
prone to do and feel certain things in situa- 
tions of certain sorts.”25 Ryle calls verbs 
such as “to know,” “to aspire,” and “to 
possess” dispositional words that refer to 
recurrent tendencies of human beings to be- 
have in certain ways, in contrast to the 
episodic words we employ to refer to spe- 
cific behavioral events. The distinction be- 
tween “having power” and “exercising pow- 
er” reflects the difference between viewing 
power as a dispositional and as an episodic 
concept.1® Unfortunately, power Jacks a 
verb form, which in part accounts for the 
frequent tendency to see it as a mysterious 
property or agency resident in the person 
or group to whom it is attributed. The use 
of such terms as “influence” and control,” 
which are both nouns and verbs, as virtual 
synonyms for power, represents an effort 
(not necessarily fully conscious) to avoid 
the suggestion that power is a property 
rather than a relation." 

The evidence that a person or group pos- 
sesses the capacity to control others may be 
the frequency with which successful acts of 
control have been carried out in the past. 
Or power may be imputed to an actor when 
the probability of his intending to achieve 
and effectively achieving control over an- 
other actor is rated high, even though he 
may not have previously exercised such 
control. But for A’s power over B to be real 
when it is not actually exercised, B must be 
convinced of A’s capacity to control him 
and must modify his behavior accordingly. 
Thus a mother has power over her child 
when the child refrains from doing some- 
thing in anticipation of her displeasure even 
when the mother is not present to issue a 
specific prohibition. Similarly, the President 


= Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1949), p. 116. 


38 See the full discussion of this distinction by 
Oppenheim, of. cit. (see n. 12 above), pp. 100-102. 


See the discussion of this distinction by Van 
Doorn, of. cit. (see n, 5 above), pp. 8-10. 
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has power over Congress when congression- 
al leaders decide to shelve a bill. in antici- 
pation of a presidential veto. 

‘Max Weber’s conception of power as 
“the probability that one actor in a social 
relationship will... carry out his own will” 
must be interpreted as attributing the esti- 
mate of probability to the judgment of the 
power subject.1® Otherwise, only overt acts 
of control or the subsequent imposition of a 
senction after the performance of an un- 
controlled or free act will validate an im- 
putation of power made by an observer, 
sey a sociologist, and the distinction be- 
tween power as potential and as actual loses 
relevance. The unexpected intervention of 
A or his imposition of a sanction may, of 
course, establish the credibility of his power 
with respect to B’s future behavior without 
the necessity of overt acts of control by A. 

When power is regarded as a capacity, 
therefore, the distinction between potential 
and actual is inherent in its very defini- 
tion.4® Yet even when empirical students 
of power advance the usual definition, they 
frequently ignore it in practice by treating 
power as identical with its actual exercise 
and confining themselves to its manifesta- 
tions in action.*° Actual participation in de- 
cision making or observed “initiation of in- 
teraction for others” becomes the criterion 
oz power. Power is thus seen as a type of 
social behavior that can be directly ob- 
served and unambiguously identified. (Fre- 
quently, of course, acts of power may have 
to be retrospectively reconstructed: The ob- 
server, at least where institutionalized pow- 
er relations between groups are involved, is 


18 Max Weber, On Law in Economy and Society, 
ed. and annoted by Max Rheinstein, trans. Edward 
Shils and Max Rheinstein (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1954), pp. 322-30. 


3 Arnold M. Rose notes that many social scien- 
tists have in effect taken this position without al- 
ways consistently committing themselves to its im- 
plications (Rose, The Power Structure: Political 
Process in American Society [New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967], pp. 44-50). 


* Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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rarely right at the elbow of the decision 
maker.) | 

Those who prefer to equate power with 
its actual exercise in a Social relationship 
fear the subjectivity that appears to be im- 
plicit in the view that actors may “have” 
power without exercising it so long as belief 
in the probability of their exercising it lim- 
its the choices of others. As I have already 
indicated, treating power as a capacity runs 
the initial risk of seeing it as vested too ex- 
clusively in the power holder “from where 
it radiates to others.”*1 But once we correct 
this possible overemphasis by insisting that 
power is always a relation between two 
actors, do we not then risk going to the op- 


posite extreme of making it dependent en- 


tirely on what is in the mind of the power 
subject? Are we not in effect saying that 
someone’s belief that someone else has pow- 
er actually confers power on the latter? 
Advocates of the so-called decisional meth- 
od of studying community power structures 
have leveled this accusation at researchers 
who have used the “reputational meth- 
od.”22 Defenders of the reputational meth- 
od have replied that the attribution of pow- 
er to someone may indeed confer it on him. 
However, if this were always the case, pop- 
ular beliefs about the distribution of power 
would never be false. Since it is doubtful 
that the users of the reputational method 
would themselves make so extreme a claim, 
it-is obviously necessary to study the actual 
exercise of power to confirm or disprove the 
reputations for power revealed by opinion 
surveys. Supporters of the decisional meth- 
od, however, have often recoiled so vigor- 
ously from the suggestion that reputation 


i Van Doorn, op. cit. (see n. 5 above), p. 9. 


22 See Nelson W. Polsby, Community Power and 
Political Theory (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), pp. 47-53; Robert A. Dahl in 
William V. D’Antonio and Howard I. Ehriich 
(eds.), Power and Democracy in America (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1961), pp. 101-4; Raymond Wolfinger, “Reputa- 
tion and Reality in the Study of Community 
Power,” American Sociological Review, XXV (Oc- 
tober, 1960}, 636-44. 
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for power is equivalent to having power 
that they have fallen back on narrowly be- 
havioristic definitions, equating power with 
its observable exercise. 

Yet to avoid such a suggestion, one need 
only repeat the line of reasoning followed in 
correcting the opposite inference that power 
is ‘a kind of force emanating from the 
power holder. If an actor is believed to be 
powerful, zf he knows that others hold such 
a belief, and ¿f he encourages it and resolves 
to make use of it by intervening in or pun- 
ishing actions by the others who do not 
comply with his wishes, then he truly has 
power and his power has indeed been con- 
‘ferred upon him by the attributions, per- 
haps initially without foundation, of others. 
But if he is unaware that others believe him 
powerful, or if he does not take their belief 
seriously in planning his own projects, then 
he has no power and the belief that he has 
is mistaken, a misperception of reality. We 
would not say that the residents of a street 
had power over a man with paranoid delu- 
sions who refused to leave his house be- 
cause he feared attack by his neighbors. 
Nor would we say that the American Com- 
munist party actually has great power be- 
cause a certain segment of the public, in- 
fluenced by right-wing ideologists, believes 
this to be the case. . 

Raymond Aron has pointed out that the 
English and German languages employ the 
same terms, power and Macht, respectively, 
to refer both to the capacity to do some- 
thing and to the actual exercise of the ca- 
pacity.” In French, however, there are two 
distinct words: puissance, indicating poten- 
tial or capacity, and pouvoir, indicating the 
act. While the prevailing usage of both 
terms, according to Aron, has tended to 
blur this distinction between them and to 
create new, less meaningful distinctions, 
Aron argues that puissance should be re- 
garded as the more general concept of 
which pouvoir is a particular form, Unfor- 


2 Raymond Aron, “Macht, Power, Puissance: 
prose démocratique ou poésie démoniaque?” Ar- 
chives Européennes de Somiologie, V (1964), 27-33. 
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tunately, this terminological distinction 
does not exist in English, but the idea of 
“potential” should be regarded as implicit 
in all non-behavioristic definitions that treat 
power as in some sense a capacity distin- 
guishable from its overt exercise. Robert 
Bierstedt is correct in maintaining that “it 
may seem redundant to say so, but power 
is always potential,” although his equation 
of power with ability to impose sanctions 
ultimately reducible to physical force is too 
narrow a conception.** The term “latent” 
as a modifier of power is perhaps preferable 
to “potential” in suggesting the covert pres- 
ence of something in contrast to the weaker 
implication of “potential” that something 
may assert its presence under purely hypo- 
thetical conditions. 

This weaker implication has been the 
source of much conceptual confusion, en- 
couraging a failure to distinguish between 
potential power as an aspect of all power 
and merely possible power. The notion of 
power as a “potential” is often employed in 
a different sense, a sense that stresses the 
hypothetical possibility of control over oth- 
ers rather than the estimate bv others of 
the probability of such control in choosing 
their own courses of action. Dahl’s distinc- 
tion between the possession of political re- 
sources and their actual use is not simply 
another version of the actual-potential di- 
mension, as I have stated it.” When Dahl 
points out that “one wealthy man may col- 
lect paintings; another may collect politi- 
cians,”’*® we are not entitled to ascribe po- 
tential power to the rich art collector: He 
possesses no more than the abstract possi- 
bility of power should he decide to make 
different use of his financial resources. Like- 
wise, the Y family in Muncie possessed 
merely possible power, whereas the power 


* Robert Bierstedt, “An Analysis of Social 
Power,” American Sociological Review, XV (De- 
cember, 1950), 735. 


Z Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961), pp. 271-75. 


2 Ibid., p. 271. 
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of the X family was both actual and poten- 
tial? 

Dahl’s contrast between the possession 
ard the use of resources fails to bring out 
fully the merely hypothetical power of 
those who possess resources, because he 
chiefly discusses the resources of individu- 
als rather than of social groups or catego- 
ries, If someone possessing ample political 
resources is widely believed to be powerful 
even though he does not in fact use his 
resources for political ends, he may on 
learning of his reputation for power resolve 
to profit from it politically. He would then 
become a case in which the reputation for 
power led to the eventual possession and 
exercise of power. Since the simple decision 
of an individual to divert his resources from 
ore use to another may suffice to translate 
his possible power into real power, the dis- 
tinction between power as potential and 
potential for power,” or, in the terminology 
I prefer, between latent power and possible 
power, is blurred when the resources of an 
individual are considered. By contrast, in 
the case of social groups or categories, the 
achievement of solidarity, common goals, 
social organization, and leadership is neces- 
sary to convert possible power into realized 
power. The widespread belief that a group, 
say, bankers or government bureaucrats, 
is powerful cannot possibly by itself confer 
power on the group if it is in fact unorgan- 
ized and lacking in common goals and in- 
terests. The study of power relations among 
groups is a more important task for politi- 
cal sociology than the identification of pow- 
erful individuals. It is surely one of the 
main goals of political sociology to specify 
the variable conditions under which groups 
achieve sufficient social organization to be- 
come effective contenders for power—when 
a Klasse an sich will become a Klasse fur 
sich possessed of full “class consciousness” 
(Marx), when “the rise of societal or even 


7 Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- 
town in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1937), p. 91. 


3 Rose, op. cit. (see n. 19 above), p. 47. 
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of communal action from a common class 
situation””® will take place (Weber), when 
the resource of superior numbers will lead 
to the mobilization of a majority to check 
the operation of Michels’ “iron law of 
oligarchy,” or when any aggregate of in- 
dividuals with like interests will perceive 
their common interests (MacIver) and be- 
come an organized power-seeking group. 

To ignore the disjunction between pos- 
sible power and realized power, both actu- 
al and potential, is a classic error in politi- 
cal analysis, one evident both in the crude 
“conspiracy theories of history” propagated 
by demagogues and in scholarly elitist in- 
terpretations of the social order. Its essence 
is to attribute power to Jews, bankers, in- 
terlocking corporate directorates, bureau- 
crats, labor bosses, or even professors, be- 
cause it can be plausibly argued that these 
groups could exercise great power if they 
were cohesive and their members shared a 
common political aim. The fact that this 
may not ke the case, or that it is true to 
only a limited degree, is ignored or sup- 
pressed. (“If only the bankers would con- 
spire,” Keynes is alleged to have once re- 
marked.) 

Sociologists, as well as the people they 
study, may mistakenly attribute power to 
groups whose power is merely possible and 
where a long process of social mobilization 
and indoctrination would have to take place 
before it could become a reality. Insofar 
as sociologists have assumed that some 
groups in society, for example, the upper 
classes or the “economic dominants,” are 
powerful because it seems obvious that they 
could control others were they so disposed, 
there is justice in some of the criticisms 
that have been directed against sociological 
approaches to the study of community pow- 
er which seek to locate the ultimate seats 
of power in the group structure of society 
rather than in formal political institutions. 


= Max Weber, “Class, Status, Party,” in From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. and ed. 
Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946), p. 183. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN DEFINING SOCIAL POWER 


And insofar as sociologists have uncritically 
accepted the possibly mistaken attributions 
of power put forward by their respondents, 
there is justice in many of the criticisms of 
the reputational method. But nothing is 
gained in reacting to these errors by deny- 
ing the existence of latent power and main- 


= 
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taining that only overt behavior constitutes 
power. Such an approach ignores Weber’s 
insistence that society is a system of mean- 
ings as well as of interacting persons and 
confines us to the appearance and surface of 
social life. 
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The theory of mass society is criticized for its consideration of the sole restraining effects 
of primary and secondary groupings and for its failure to recognize that these groupings 
can also remain neutral or exert mobilizing effects, that they have important communicating 
effects for the diffusion of a new movement, and that these effects are strongly affected by 
the preser:ce of strains, a factor which is underestimated by mass theory. On the basis of 
these points, it is suggested that under severe strains, mobilizing and communicating effects 
will tend to predominate over restraining effects, at least in the early phases, and that inte- 
grated individuals and pluralist societies will be more prane to political movements than 
atomized people and mass societies. The theory of mass society is paradoxically sound only 
when there are no or few strains, that is, when the chances of a movement are slim to start 
with, or when the modes of participation in a movement, rather than the attraction to it, 


are considered. 


In the contemporary social sciences, the 
theory of mass society has become a very 
popular theoretical perspective for the 
analysis of political movements. For many, 
this theory is held to be the most pertinent 
and comprehensive statement of the gene- 
sis of modern mass movements. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to summarize some of 
the claims of this theory and to present a 
critique of these views. This will lay the 
ground for a reformulation of the model, 
which will take into account a wider range 
oI theoretical as well as empirical con- 
cerns. 


THE CLAIMS OF MASS THEORY 


According to mass theory,” the source of 
the proliferation of mass behavior and mass 
movements? in modern society has to be 


1 A paper read at the 62d Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, San Francisco, 
August, 1967. I owe much to both Jerome Kirk 
and Donald Von Eschen, with whom some of the 
ideas presented here were developed while engaged 
ir. a study of the sit-in movement. James Coleman 
and Arthur Stinchcombe made very useful com- 
ments on an earlier draft. The paper is adapted 
from the author's The Rise of a Third Party: The 
Social Credit Party in Quebec in the 1962 Federal 
Election (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
forthcoming), 


sought in the characteristics of its social 
structure, more specifically, in the weak- 
ness of modern societies’ integrative func- 
tions. The local community, a primary 
source of integration in feudal or com- 
munal society, has lost its functions; the 
occupational community is weak, when 
not altogether absent; religious, political, 
and other voluntary associations play an 
integrative role—and a weak one, at that 
—for relatively few people. For some, even 
primary attachments are weaker, and 
atomization of the individual prevails.* 


2 We are relying mainly on William Kornhauser’s 
The Politics of Mass Seciety (Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1959). But see also Philip Selznick, The 
Organizational Weapon (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1960). For a concise statement of the theory, see 
Joseph R. Gusfield’s critique of it: “Mass Society 
and Extremist Politics,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVII (1962), 19-30, esp. 19-22. 


? In this paper we shall make no distinction 
between different kinds of political movements, as, 
for instance, between reform, mass, and totalitarian 
movements (see Kornhauser, of. cit. [n. 2 above], 
p. 50). The reason for our decision will be pre- 
sented later. 


t Though Kornhauser does not see personal iso- 
lation as conducive to mass movements (see op. cit. 
[n. 2 above], pp. 90-93, 217-218), he differs on this 
with others. See, for instance, Hannah Arendt, The 
Origins of Totalitarianism (Cleveland, Ohio: World 
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RESTRAINING EFFECTS 


But what are the mechanisms through 
which strong intermediate structures are 
assumed to prevent the growth of political 
movements? Many can be suggested, but 
let me summarize them immediately un- 
der a single heading: strong attachments 
and identification to social groupings pro- 
duce restraining effects on people. The 
mechanisms through which this is achieved 
can be enumerated briefly.5 First, if there 
is a strong network of secondary groups, 
these groups will tend to check one another, 
and their members will be more selective 
in their political participation. Second, 
intermediate organizations are likely to 
create a structure of social attachments 
and loyalties between the elites and the 
non-elites and thus lead to social restraints 
in the latter’s demands from the elites and 
in their evaluation of the elites’ decisions.’ 
Third, secondary groups are likely to so- 
cialize their members to accept the rules 
of the game and to struggle for their goals 
through discussions, negotiations, and com- 
promises, rather than through the use of 
radical means. Fourth, organizations en- 
large the range of proximate concerns of 
their members and are the source of vari- 
ous cross-pressures with regard to the 


Publishing Co. [Meridian Books], 1958), chap. x, 
esp. pp. 318, 323~24. 


ë For a summary of many of these mechanisms, 
see Donald Von Eschen, Jerome Kirk, and Maurice 
Pinard, “Organizations and Disorderly Politics: 
The Case of the Negro Sit-In Movement,” a paper 
read at the 59th Annual Meeting, American Socio- 
logical Association, Montreal, 1964. The present 
paper is a complement to that paper in two main 
respects: While the first paper examined the rele- 
vance of mass theory for an incipient movement 
with strong cadres but a weak following, the pres- 
ent paper is concerned with social movements 
having a mass support; moreover, the first paper 
was primarily concerned with the role of alienated 
organizations, while this paper considers as prob- 
lematic the role of the entire intermediate structure. 


° Kornhauser, op. cit. (n. 2 above), p. 82. 


7 Ibid., p. 67; see also James S. Coleman, Com- 
munity Conflict (Glencoe, Dl.: Free Press, 1957). 
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latter’s objectives; they thus prevent the 
development of a single overriding goal 
and ideology so characteristic of a social 
movement.’ Fifth, organizations can be a 
source of sanctions for members who might 
be tempted to engage in a social movement 
to secure their objectives outside the rou- 
tine channels approved by the organiza- 
tion. Sixth, participation in an elaborate 
set of intermediate groups is likely to foster 
the development of a sense of political 
efficacy, while the opposite engenders ali- 
enation and anxiety and the search for 
political ventures.® Finally, secondary 
groups can be the source of rewarding pri- 
mary attachments and thus procure a more 
satisfactory life and a greater readiness to 
accommodation with the status quo.° 

In short, the main proposition of mass 
theory states that a society with mass tend- 
encies, because it lacks restraining mecha- 
nisms, cannot prevent its members from 
turning to mass behavior and to mass 
movements. 


A CRITIQUE OF MASS THEORY 


This theory has already been subjected 
to serious criticisms.44 We would like to 
recast some of these criticisms and present 
additional ones, in a way which permits a 
reformulation of the theory. As it now 
stands, it seems that the theory suffers 
from some observational and theoretical 
biases. 


® Kornhauser, of. cit. (n. 2 above), p. 64. 


° Ibid., p. 32; see also Arthur G. Neal and Melvin 
Seeman, “Organizations and Powerlessness: A Test 
of the Mediation Hypothesis,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXIX (1964), 216-26. 


* Another important effect of organizational in- 
tegration must be mentioned: Organizations can 
act as channels for the redress of their members’ 
grievances and thus prevent the recourse to non- 
routine means of solving their problems. But this 
is a different function of secondary groups and will 
be dealt with later. 


4 See in particular Gusfield, of. cit. (n. 2 above); 
Daniel Bell, “America as a Mass Society: A Cri- 
tique,” in his The End of Ideology (rev. ed.; New 
York: Collier Books, 1962), chap. i; Von Eschen 
et al., op. cit. (n. 5 above). 
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t To start with, a specification must be 
entered. Mass theory seems to assume that 
all the groupings of a strong intermediate 


structure would always and in all areas of 


their members’ lives act as important ref- 
erence groups. Research indicates, how- 
ever, that a large number of organizations 
do not actually represent reference points 
for their members, even in small rural com- 
munities.12 In this regard, a pluralist so- 
ciety, with a proliferation of autonomous 
intermediate groupings, could be relatively 
little more restraining than a mass society. 
It would seem, in fact, that if restraining 
effects are to be ascribed to the intermedi- 
ate structure, primary groups and the so- 
cial networks of small communities, rather 
than most associations and organizations, 
are the groupings to be considered, since 
they are more likely to act as reference 
points. 


MOBILIZING EFFECTS 


Even if we assume that the various com- 
ponents of the intermediate structure are 
taken as reference points, we must still 
raise.a major criticism: It seems to us that 
the claim that primary and secondary 

roups exert restraining effects on their 
members implies a one-sided view of the 
role of intermediate groupings. To be sure, 
no sociologist would question the fact that 
these groups may exert such effects. But 
with regard to new political ventures, they 
may also exert just the opposite type of 
effects: The intermediate structure may 
actually, under circumstances discussed be- 
low, exert mobilizing, rather than restrain- 
ing, effects. By this, we mean that certain 
intermediate groups, because of their posi- 
tive orientations to the means and goals of 
a social movement, can be a strong force 
acting to motivate and legitimate individual 
as well as group participation in a move- 
ment. Between these two extremes, certain 
groupings can maintain neither a positive 
nor a negative stand, but simply a neutral, 

18 See David E. W. Holden, “Associations as Ref- 


erence Groups: An Approach to the Problem,” 
Rural Sociology, XXX (1965), 63-74, 
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indifferent stand, toward a new movement. . 
In short, the effects of primary and second- 
ary groups can empirically be located at. 
any point on a continuum, ranging from. 
strong restraining to strong mobilizing ef- 
fects, with an intermediate neutral point. 

Mass theorists do not always deny the 
possibility that primary attachments in fact 
can play a mobilizing role. Actually, this 
is the main effect some assign to primary 
groups.!? But this is a bias in the opposite 
direction; it neglects the potential restrain- 
ing effects of primary groups, which must 
also be considered. 

But what constitutes a major shortcom- 
ing of mass theory is its failure to recognize 
that secondary groupings can also exert 
neutral or mobilizing functions. It may be 
empirically true that a large number of 
organizations in affluent societies will usu- 
ally exert restraining effects, but not all 
organizations under any circumstances will 
do so. There are always certain components 
of the intermediate structure which exhibit 
a diffuse orientation of alienation vis-a-vis 
most or all features of the larger society, 
and there are certain other components 
which are alienated against specific aspects 
of the society, that is, which perceive their 
subjective interests as’ well as their norms 
and goals in harmony with those of a so- 
cial movement. Obviously, such groups will 
stimulate rather than restrain participa- 
tion in social movements.}* 

8 Kornhauser writes that: “the individual is 
more likely to engage in‘ new ventures when he 
receives support from his close associates” (op. cit. 
[n. 2 above], p. 93). In an excellent case study of 
a hysterical contagion, the authors also distin- 
guished the two opposite types of effects; the pri- 
mary groups were seen as both “resistors” and 
“conductors” (see Alan C. Kerckhoff, Kurt W. 
Back, and Norman Miller, “Sociometric Patterns in 
Hysterical Contagion,” Sociometry, XXVII [1965], 
pp. 2-15). 

* That this should have been overlooked is in 
fact surprising, given the often made observation 
that social movements and revolutions are built 
upon the foundations oi ‘elites and organizations 
displaying some form of alienation against the 
larger society. This was as true in the great revo- 
Jutions of the nineteenth century as it is now in 
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Still, this only implies a static view of 
organizational life. All organizations are 
not necessarily always, and to the same 
degree, conformist or alienated. Under cer- 
tain conditions, some organizations, or sec- 
tions of them, may become alienated, at 
least with regard to specific social arrange- 
ments, and they will then positively sanc- 
tion non-routinized ways of behavior. 

In short, whenever pre-existing primary 
and secondary. groupings possess or de- 
velop an ideology or simply subjective in- 
terests congruent with that of a new move- 
ment, they will act as mobilizing rather 
than restraining agents toward that move- 
ment. And their members will be, not late 
joiners, but the early joiners of the move- 
ment, much earlier than the atomized 
masses,1® 


DIFFUSION THEORY 


These are not the only functions of the 
intermediate structure which have to be 
taken into consideration in a reformulated 
model. The theory of mass society also 
disregards the accumulated propositions of 
diffusion studies!® as well as some proposi- 
tions of the theory of conflict; both sets of 
propositions, however, would lead one to 
make predictions which in important re- 
spects are opposite to those of the former 
theory.*7 


the civil rights movement in the United States, 
to mention but two examples. See S. M. Lipset, 
Agrarian Socialism (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950), chap. x. Lipset wrote that “the 
rapid acceptance of new ideas and movements in 
Saskatchewan can be attributed mainly to the high 
degree of organization” (p. 206). See also Crane 
Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1960), esp. pp. 41 ff., 106 f.; Neil 
Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior (New 
York: Free Press, 1963), pp. 274 f., 282 ff. 


* Von Eschen et al., op. cit. (n. 5 above). l 


1 Surprisingly, the sociology of diffusion and 
that of collective behavior, though both are con- 
cerned with the appearance of new items in a cul- 
ture, tend to develop independently of one another. 
For a notable exception, however, see Kerckhoff et 
al., op. cit. (n. 13 above). Their conclusions are 
not very different from ours. 
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With regard to diffusion theory, mass 


- society theorists overlook the fact that a — 


social movement is basically a new item in 
a culture and that as such its adoption im- 
plies the processes of diffusion. But:as the 
studies of diffusion have shown, the adop- 
tion of new ideas and practices, and there- 
fore of new social movements, does not 
take place in a social vacuum.? If there is 
in that field one firm empirical generaliza- 
tion which can be made, it is that the higher 
the degree of social integration of potential 


‘adopters, the more likely and the sooner 


they will become actual adopters, and that, 
on the other hand, near-isolates tend to be 
the last to adopt an innovation. 

Two important mechanisms of the in- 
termediate structure overlooked by mass 
theory would seem to account for the 
proposition that social integration is con- 
ducive to diffusion. First, of course, are 
what we have called the mobilizing effects 
of social groupings, that is, their motiva- 
tion and legitimation effects, given, pre- 
sumably, a state of dissatisfaction with 
prior arrangements,?® 


COMMUNICATING EFFECTS 


But a second mechanism can be fruit- 
fully distinguished from the former one 
at the analytical level. I suggest that one 
important mechanism which produces the 
positive association between integration 


7 For two syntheses of empirical generalizations 
in the field of diffusion, see Herbert F. Lionberger, 
Adoption of New Ideas and Practices (Ames: Iowa 
State University Press, 1960); and Everett M. 
Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New York: Free 
Press, 1962). With regard to conflict theory, we 
have in mind some of the propositions in Coleman, 
op. cit. (n. 7 above). 


138 A similar idea, from a different point of view, 
is expressed by Lewis M. Killian (see his “Social. 
Movements,” in Robert E. L. Faris, Handbook of 
Modern Sorela {Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964], 


p. 431). 


1 On the basis of their empirical evidence, stu- 
dents of diffusion tend to overlook the fact that 
restraining effects. can theoretically predominate 
over mobilizing effects (for instance, under relative 
satisfaction with existing arrangements). 
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and adoption is what I shall call the com- 
municating effects of the intermediate 
groupings. Organizations and social net- 
works are excellent channels of communica- 
tion, transmitting information about new 
ideas and practices; more generally, they 
contribute in developing among their mem- 
kers a certain degree of sophistication: 
They enlarge their members’ field of at- 
tention and perception, as well as contrib- 
uting to the development of leadership 
and other organizational skills. Thus, par- 
ticipants in various social groupings, par- 
ticularly in primary groups, should be more 
likely to learn about a new social move- 
ment—its leadership, its goals, its suc- 
cesses in recruiting members—than atom- 
ized people.” It is important to note that 
here we do not distinguish whether the 
intermediate groupings have a positive or a 
negative orientation toward the new move- 
ment; all groupings, whether characterized 
by a restraining, mobilizing, or neutral po- 
tential, can exert communicating effects 
and as such can be conducive to the rise of 
new movements.*+ | 

Similarly, certain aspects of the theory of 
community conflict are at odds with mass 


2 In at least one case study the failure of a new 
movement was actually attributed in part to com- 
munication failure due to the lack of pre-existing 
organizational networks complementing the pri- 
mary groups and the mass media (see Maurice 
Jackson, Eleanora Petersen, James Bull, Sverre 
Monsen, and Patricia Richmond, “The Failure of 
an Incipient Social Movement,” Pacific Sociological 
Review, IIT [1960], 35-40). 


2 Indeed, among collective behavior theorists, 
riass theorists are an exception in their oversight 
cf the importance of communication for the devel- 
cpment of collective behavior. Consider, for in- 
stance, Blumer’s stress on circular reaction, milling, 
collective excitement, and social contagion, or 
Smelser’s stress on the necessity of communication 
channels for the development of collective behav- 
ior. Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Al- 
fred M. Lee (ed.), Principles of Sociology (rev. 
ed.; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1951), esp. 170- 
77; and Smelser, op. cit. (n. 14 above), passim. See 
also Ralph H. Turner’s review of the field, “Col- 
lective Behavior,” in Robert E. L. Faris, Handbook 
cf Modern Sociology (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1964), pp. 382-425, esp. 397-409. 
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theory.” Notice first that community con- 
flicts are typically uninstitutionalized ways 
of coping with a given problem, as are 
social and political movements. 

But Coleman describes a community con- 
flict as something that usually originates 
between the administration of a commu- 
nity and some center, of active opposition 
while the majority of the people remain 
passive.*8 Moreover, he states that the 
more integrated among these people will be 
the first to join in the controversy; lower- 
status people, for instance, lacking identi- 
fication with and attachment to the com- 
munity and its leaders, will less often and 
less easily be drawn into a conflict.24 This 
is in direct contradiction with what mass 
theory would predict. 

Notice, however, that Coleman also states 
that “when and if” the least integrated 
are drawn into a controversy, they are 
likely to make it degenerate into a “fight 
to the finish,” while the more integrated 
citizens, though more easily recruited, are 
more likely to be restrained because of 
various cross-pressures.”> This is apparently 
more in agreement with mass theory; the 
reason is that, while, conflict theory dis- 
tinguishes between attraction to a conflict 
and intensity of participation in it, mass 
theory fails to make such a distinction. 
Basically we think the propositions of mass 
theory are sound to account for what hap- 
pens after—but only’ after—the least at- 


z See Coleman, op. cit. (n. 7 above). 
4 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 


* Ibid., pp. 21-22. This model was substantiated 
in routine politics: It was found that more inte- 
grated communities were more likely to back a 
fluoridation referendum than less integrated ones, 
presumably because of the greater restraining ef- 
fects in the former; but when communities of the 
first type defeated the proposition, they were more 
likely to do so with greater unanimity than those 
of the second type, presumably because of greater 
mobilizing and informing, effects. See Maurice Pi- 
nard, “Structural Attachment and Political Sup- 
port in Urban Politics: The Case of Fluoridation 
Referendums,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXVIII (1963), 513-26. 


= Coleman, op. cît. (n. 7 above). 
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tached are drawn into a conflict or a so- 
cial movement:?® Communicating and mo- 
bilizing effects are no longer effective, but 
the restraining effects of other groups 
could still affect their modes of participa- 
tion. What primarily concerns us here, 
however, is attraction to a new movement, 
not the modes of participation in it.?7 


THE ROLE OF STRAINS 


So far it has been claimed that under 
certain circumstances, components of the 
intermediate structure can exert mobilizing 
effects rather than restraining ones. The 
specification of one major set of such cir- 
cumstances leads us to another major crit- 
icism of mass theory. Basically, mass 
theory, with or without the qualifications 
made above, deals only with some of the 
conditions of conduciveness for the rise of 
social movements and as such is a more 
limited model than it pretends to be: The 
intermediate structure can limit or foster 
the rise of political movements, but it is 
not, in itself, a sufficient condition for their 
appearance, In particular, the presence of 
strain is a crucial condition.?8 


* Indeed, Kornhauser quotes Coleman, stressing 
his proposition on the degree of participation, 
which he implicitly applies to the attraction to the 
movement, though not making any distinction be- 
tween the two (see Kornhauser, of. cit. [n. 2 
above], pp. 66-67). 


2t Suffice it to say that it is indirectly supported 
by findings of the sit-in movement study: It was 
found that the least integrated participants, as re- 
vealed by their lower social status, were late joiners, 
but once they had joined they were the most active 
participants. See Maurice Pinard, Jerome Kirk, and 
Donald Von Eschen, “The Growth of the Sit-In 
Movement: Some Processes” (McGill University, 
Dittoed). See also Lipset, op. cit. (n. 14 above), p. 
167. 


2 For the distinction between strain and con- 
duciveness as necessary conditions for the appear- 
ance of collective behavior, see Smelser, op. cit., 
passim. To be sure, the lack of social participation, 
but above all the Jack of primary group ties, can 
itself be a source of strains. However, I suggest that 
the frequency and severity of such strains are often 
grossly overestimated. 
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Once this distinction is made, one soon 
realizes that the crucial and necessary ele- 
ment of strain, as distinct from that of 
conduciveness, tends to be seriously under- 
estimated in-mass theory, To be sure, some 
sources of strain are considered—economic 
crises, for instance—but they are only 
part of a larger set of forces, such as the 
processes of democratization, industrializa- 
tion, and urbanization, and these forces all 
lead to mass movements, not primarily be- 
cause they produce deprivations of various 
sorts but above all because they weaken 
the system of attachments of the non-elites 
to the elites.?9 . 

Contrary to this, we subscribe to the 
idea that strains are per se a necessary in- 
dependent factor and a more important one 
than the conditions of conduciveness mass 
theory deals with.2° Moreover, and this is 
theoretically important, we claim that 
strains will affect the various functions of 
the intermediate structure which have been 
discussed so far, or, to put it differently, 
that strain will affect the conduciveness of 
the intermediate structyre. Under severe 
Strains, and given that no other institu- 
tionalized channels for the redress of griev- 
ances are available (another condition of 
conduciveness to be discussed below*+), 
conformist components of the intermediate 
structure can become elements which en- 
courage, rather than limit, the growth of a 
new movement. 

On the one hand, under severe strains, 
individuals may withdraw psychologically 
and/or physically from the intermediate 
groups likely to exert restraining effects on 


2 See Kornhauser, of. cit. (n. 2 above), pp. 119- 
74, esp. 162-67. 


T would not go as far as Bell (op. cit. [n. 11 
above]), who seems to discount completely the role 
of the intermediate structure: “It is not the mass 
society, but the inability, pure and simple, of any 
society to meet impatient popular expectations that 
makes for a strong response to radical appeals” 
(p. 32). 


5t Smelser, op. cit. (n. 14 above), passim., 
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themë? and turn toward more neutral or 
mobilizing agents as reference groups, while 
at the same time becoming very susceptible 
to the communicating effects’? of all the 
groups they participate in.34 On the other 
hand, and of greater consequences, the 
secondary groups themselves, under severe 
strains, can develop some degree of aliena- 
tion, oppose some aspects of the status 
quo and, if no other alternatives are opened, 
adopt a neutral or even a positive orienta- 
tion to new movements.®> This brings us 
back to an earlier point. We have seen that 
intermediate groupings can become a source 
of positive, rather than negative, sanctions 
regarding non-routine politics. We now add 
_ that the appearance of strains is a major 
_ determinant of such changes. 


STRAINS AND TYPES OF MOVEMENTS 


Before we conclude, two additional points 
must be clarified. It should be emphasized 
that the severity or mildness of the strains 
should be considered relative to the strength 
of the restraining effects of conformist 
organizations. Obviously, strong restrain- 
ing effects will need more severe strains to 
break them than will weak ones. Con- 


"Turner mentions the possibility of “neutraliza- 
tion or inapplicability of existing norms” (of, ctt. 
[n. 21 above], p. 390). 


%8 Students of diffusion tend to overlook the role 
of strain or to assume their existence, though Lion- 
berger explicitly states that “for adoption of. new 
practices to take place ..., there must be a feeling 
that the present situation is not necessarily the 
best way or the only way to reach their goal. Dis- 
satisfaction with conditions as they exist... is 
prerequisite to change” (op. cit. [n. 17 above], p 
14). 


% For a study which exemplifies these processes, 
see Jeffrey K. Hadden and Raymond C. Rymph, 
“The Marching Ministers,” Trans-Action (Sep- 
tember—October, 1966), pp. 38-41. 


6 An excellent case study of such a process, which 
was instrumental in our rethinking of this problem, 
is Alvin W. Gouldner’s Wildcat Strike (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1954). Notice that 
the wildcat strike ‘was started, not by atomized 
workers, but by a disenchanted clique of the work- 
ers’ union. 
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versely, the strength of the restraining ef- 
fects will in large measure depend on the 
evaluation made of the new movement: 
The more negative the evaluation of its 
ideology, of its means and goals, the 
stronger will be the restraining effects. 
Hence, an extremist or a “mass” move- 
ment may require more severe strains to 
attract the integrated segments of the popu- 
lation than a mildly reformist movement. 
But this does not mean that one must have 
different models to deal with these two 
types of movements. 


i 
ORGANIZATIONS AS CHANNELS FOR THE 
REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


Finally, when the mechanisms which, 
according to mass theory, lead to restrain- 
ing effects were enumerated, an important 
one was temporarily put aside. Let us re- 
turn to it. It can be argued that an elabo- 
rate intermediate structure constitutes a 
barrier against social movements for the 
simple reason that it provides channels for 
the redress of grievances. For instance, as- 
sociations and organizations can act as 
pressure groups or otherwise help people 
to work routinely toward the solution of 
their problems .¢ 

From what precedes, it should already 
be clear that we do not mean to disregard 
this function of the intermediate structure. 
If mass theory simply stated that in a 
mass society movements arise because of 
the lack of channels for the redress of griev- 
ances, then the theory, though incomplete, 
would be sound in that respect.?? But mass 
theory states much more than that, and 
this is where it fails, as we have tried to 
show. Not all components of the intermedi- 
ate structure are fit to work toward the 
redress of a given set of grievances (think 
of the primary groups, the community so- 


Kornhauser, op. cit. (n. 2 above), p. 82. 


“ According to Smelser (op. cit. [n. 14 above], 
passim), the lack of routine channels for the redress 
of grievances is an important condition of con-. 
duciveness for collective behavior. 
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cial networks, leisure. and religious associa- 
tions when a modern society is facing an 
economic depression), while potentially 
all can act as communication and mobili- 
zation centers for a new movement. More 
importantly, even those groupings who 
might act as channels will not necessarily 
be effective in that role; they may fail in 
their efforts and turn with their members 
to non-routine means. It is our claim that a 
society which has a highly pluralist struc- 
ture, but no channel, or no effective channel, 
for the redress of a given set of grievances 
will turn faster and more easily to social 
movements than a society with a mass 
structure. A mass society may be more 
likely to lack effective channels for the 
redress of grievances, but it will also lack 
the extensive networks of attachments and 
organizations on the basis of which new 
movements arise. 


A REFORMULATED MODEL 


On the basis of these ideas, it is possible 
to make some general propositions regard- 
ing the fate of social movements in socie- 
ties or among individuals varying according 
to their degree of integration. These propo- 
sitions, however, cannot be as simple as the 
previous ones. 

The outcome, obviously, depends on the 
relative strength of the various, and oppo- 
site, types of effects discussed above. And 
it seems that one of the crucial variables 
here will be the severity and the generality 
of the existing strains. 

If the strains are severe and widespread, 
alienated groups will tend to be particularly 
active; moreover, either conformist groups 
will tend to move from a restraining posi- 
tion to a more neutral or even to a mobil- 
izing position, .or their members will tend 
to elude their ‘restraining effects. Their 
communicating role, on the other hand, 
will be working fully. To the extent that 
this prevails, I would predict that inte- 
grated individuals and pluralist societies 
will be more prone to social and political 
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movements than atomized people and mass 
societies. This prediction, of course, is just 
the opposite of that made by mass theorists. 

If, on the other hand, strains are not 
severe or widespread, then restraining ef- 
fects will tend to predominate over mo- 
bilizing effects, and communicating effects 
will be weak since there is no need for a 
new movement. Under such circumstances, 
any new movement, if it should appear, will 
of course be weak; but to the extent that 
it succeeds in recruiting some people, the 
basic proposition of mass theory should 
hold: the lower the degree of integration, 
the greater the proneness to social move- 
ments. So far, therefore, mass theory ap- 
pears to be sound, paradoxically, only when 
strains are limited, that is, when the suc- 
cess of a movement is highly problematic 
to start with. - 

At this point, however, a final qualifica- 
tion must be entered. In their study of the 
diffusion of a new drug, Coleman, Katz, 
and Menzel identified an interesting proc- 
ess of diffusion: They found that the so- 
cial networks in which doctors were inte- 
grated contributed to the adoption process 
only in the early stages of the diffusion of 
the new drug; later on, they seemed “com- 
pletely inoperative as chains of influence. 
The social structure seemed to have ex- 
hausted its effect.”?8 This would suggest 
that the communicating and mobilizing ef- 
fects which we have postulated should be 
particularly effective during the early stages 
of a new movement, but should become in- 
operative during later stages when the 
movement has become well known and has 
gained a large degree of legitimacy in the 
population. To the extent, and only to the 
extent, that the permanent restraining ef- 
fects of some intermediate groupings might 
still prevail at these later stages, one would 


“James S. Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Herbert 
Menzel, “The Diffusion of an Innovation among 
Physicians,” Soctometry, XX (1957), 266. The au- 
thors found that social networks seemed inopera- 
tive if no distinctions between stages were made. 


Community Study: Retrospect and Prospect 


Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball 


ABSTRACT 


Community study as a method of social science has undergone extensive transformation 
since its inception and now exhibits some divergence from the traditional use of such con- 
cepts as structure, function, and role. Those who have utilized substantive findings from 
community studies to establish the validity of a priori theories have not understood the 
process through which new insights are won in the use of the community-study method. 
The new emphasis is upon the search for principles of process and the nature of change 
in contrast to the original descriptive and taxonomic orientation. The development of meth- © 
ods for system, interaction, and event analysis have proved to be the most important 


theoretical tools in this advance. 


When more than three decades ago we 
were first introduced to the study of com- 
munities in complex societies, anthropolo- 
gists were relatively little interested in that 
field. Sociologists did community surveys, 
but they were interested in social problems 
rather than in the characterization and 
comparison of ways of life. Cultural and 
social anthropologists were as yet little con- 
cerned with peoples other than the prelit- 
erate ones, and the subsequent inclusion of 
many European, Asian, and Latin-Ameri- 
can national cultures, of complex and de- 
veloped civilizations, in the comparative 
analysis of institutions and culture patterns 
and in cross-cultural ethnology had not yet 
been effected. A beginning had been made 
in the appearance of the first of the Lynds’ 
volumes on Middletown (in the Midwest) 
and in Warner’s team study of Yankee City 
(in New England), but these were declared- 
ly pioneer efforts, the first attempts to put 
anthropological field work, method, and 
whole-culture analysis to work on literate, 
complex communities, 

Soon after our own work in Ireland, the 
war years choked off the momentum of 
these beginnings of the thirties which had 
inspired us. By then, indeed, studies had 
been completed in the American South, in 
Japan, in French Canada as well as in Ire- 
land. But with the end of the near-decade of 


world war, community studies revived; the 
momentum of ‘their use was regained and 
accelerated; and in recent years it has con- 
tinued to proliferate. Each year the appear- 
ance of new studies, in new countries, ex- 
tends the cross-cultural and geographic 
range of the extant descriptions and analy- 
ses of complex cultures undertaken by this 
method of anthropological investigation. In 
greater or lesser measure, as well, the pro- 
liferation has steadily increased the store of 
techniques and the depths of theoretical un- 
derstanding in the science. 

Of equal importance has been the gradual 
recognition that the community offers the 
most significant focus, the most viable form 
of human grouping, for directed innovation, 
for massive and continuous stimulation of 
cultural change. The approach to change 
called “community development” emerged 
at the end of World War II. It has grown 
into much vogue and some power, if not 
always easily or without failures. Programs 
such as those of the governments of India, 
Nigeria, Syria, Egypt, Pakistan, Bolivia, 
among others, efforts such as those of the 
United Nations in the movement, American 
foreign aid programs geared in some coun- 
tries to village development, such occasional 
brilliant successes as the Cornell University 
Vicos Project in Peru—all attest since then 
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to the widespread use of the community as 
a focus for directed social change. 

Since our work, and the pioneer commu- 
nity studies now force attention for their 
fundamental impact of community study, a 
collective result from so much scholarly and 
practical effort, seems to be a changed per- 
spective in social science itself. 

There are several explanations. Commu- 
nity studies now force attention for their 
sheer number and variety. Further, commu- 
nity studies represent a research method 
raising many interrelated questions at once, 
and they provide a method of exploring the 
interconnectedness of the answers to these 
questions. Community studies have thus 
taken part in the recent general movement 
of social science from the treatment of 
isolated data through the discovery of cor- 
relations to the analysis of systemic rela- 
tionships among social facts. Such inter- 
connectedness among the facts of social 
systems is challenging today both in the 
abstract and in the particular. It raises the- 
oretical problems as to the nature of social 
and cultural phenomena; it requires our 
explanation of the nature of the different 
systems of collective restraints operating 
upon all men and of the integration of the 
socially supported goals, motives, and val- 
ues for individuals that combine in such 
different sociocultural systems. It raises 
particular problems as to the raison d'être 
of particular customs and social conditions, 
problems as to why in any one cultural and 
social system the facts take the form which 
they take. 

The theoretical and the particular prob- 
lems about social systems gain a common 
illumination today in community studies 
through their very multiplicity. With more 
cultures coming into analysis through such 
studies the variation of human social sys- 
tems expands and the comparative inter- 
connectedness of cultural and social data, 
from system to system, grows in intricacy. 
Community studies thus have shared in the 
gain to science which the growth of the 
comparative method has yielded. Through- 
out the human sciences interest has moved 
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in recent decades from preliminary defini- 
tions of phenomena to analyses of structure 
among them, to the identification of differ- 
ential functions among institutions, and to 
the exploration of the complex cultural in- 
tegration interconnecting them. 

If today’s basic search is for principles 
in functional and systemic stability or of 
the dynamics of social, economic, and cul- 
tural transformation, then the method of 
community study has strategic advantages 
which we shall spell out. The science is no 
longer content with definitions of cultural 
and social phenomena, or with typologies 
of these, or with the static properties of sys- 
tems uniting them. Instead of analyzing so- 
cial and cultural phenomena for definitional 
recognition and classification, or for evolu- 
tionary classification, the social scientists of 
today, beth in and out of community stud- 
ies, wish to treat human behaviors, groups, 
and values in vivo. That is, they wish to 
treat these things in the contexts in which 
they appear. Older, atomistic studies, not 
explorations of the community or social- 
structural matrix of ‘the data, abstracted 
social and cultural data all too often away 
from their contexts in the complex inter- 
connections determining their existence and 
force, denied social scientists a full view of 
their systemic relationships in particular 
cultures and of their. differential possibili- 
ties of placement and connection in other, 
variant cultural and social systems, 

Community studies seem to escape such 
distortion arising from artificial abstraction 
and suspension of data from real process. 
They do not remove the social and cultural 
data they encounter from the web of con- 
nections, functions, mutual supports, com- 
plementary placements, etc., they seem to 
have in the life of the people of the com- 
munity undergoing study. They try instead 
to describe that web, to follow out its 
strands and stresses, to treat it for itself. 

With the growth of community-study 
effort, indeed, even the common, now wide- 
spread functionalism of the modern social 
sciences has undergone a shift in nature. 
That shift is also, probably, part of the 
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changed perspective in social science which 
has occurred since we began. 

There is a difference in the functionalism 
of traditional sociology and that of those 
who have used the community study meth- 
od. The difference is subtle, and it might 
easily escape notice, but it is real. The so- 
ciology and social anthropology that have 
come down to us from the thirties (from 
the founders of that time, Radcliffe-Brown 
and Malinowski) see the function of a cus- 
tom or institution as its service to the sup- 
port of society or, alternately, its contribu- 
tion to the management of the emotions, 
sentiments, needs, and support of society’s 
constituent individuals. In the codification 
of structure-function theory provided by 
Merton, and widely used in American soci- 
ology today, since the concept of function 
was taken from Radcliffe-Brown and Mal- 
inowski’s earlier social anthropology, this 
employment of “function” to mean service 
to society is explicitly developed and leads 
at once to an effort, as in biology, to evalu- 
ate the eufunctional and dysfunctional 
quality, or effect, of social and cultural phe- 
nomena. For us, however, who derive com- 
munity study not only from social anthro- 
pology (in the above sense) but also from 
the comparative, classificatory, and evolu- 
tionary concerns with sociocultural systems, 
as wholes and as collections of rites, traits, 
rules, and institutions whose form is to be 
explained in addition to any function they 
may have, such concerns rising prominently 
in continental ethnology and American cul- 
tural anthropology (even the nomenclature 
is different from the British “social an- 
thropology”), “function” means, as it 
might in mathematics, congruent, config- 
urational, or systemic co-occurrence or 
emergence. Form and function must be 
separated, and indeed one form may have 
several functions, one functional need per- 
haps have several forms fulfilling it, and 
the questions community studies ask thus 
deal more with co-occurrence or emergence 
(as a systemic product or a historical vec- 
torial resultant among forces) than with 
eu- and dysfunction. 
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Community studies proceed from quite 
different criteria. Even the emphasis upon 
functional analysis common between those 
who adhere to traditional sociological 
thought and those steeped in community 
study proves, on closer examination, to ex- 
hibit wide contrasts. The systemic view, 
inherent in the latter approach, sees func- 
tion as interdependence within the context 
of the whole. Such a view is based on vari- 
ability in relationships and not upon the 
contribution or utility of an item of be- 
havior, structure, or value to some other 
item, although we grant the usefulness of 
such a view in some instances, For example, 
if criteria of benefit are the basis for judg- 
ing some practice or institution, we could 
then see the justification for using the con- 
trast of function and dysfunction. Our own 


inclination is to abandon such valued cate- 


gorizations since they violate the principles 
of the inductive, natural-history method 
upon which community: study is founded. 
The contrast is of course not complete, since 
a function can be both a congruent or re- 
sultant covariation and a contributor to or 
destroyer of something. But the questions 
are different ones, and the analysis of form 
and resultance is more complex, and more 
telling, than that of simple contribution to 
efficacy of operation, Indeed, it subsumes 
the other. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF COMMUNITY 


What we need to do now is to explore 
the relevance and relationship of the her- 
itage of anthropological thought to commu- 
nity study. In particular, we wish to em- 
phasize that perspective which seeks to 
explore the relationship between culture 
and society as it is manifested in the whole- 
ness of community through delineation of 
the interdependencies of behavior and insti- 
tution within such wholes. This, then, sets 
forth the context in which one of ust de- 


1 Conrad M. Arensberg, “The Community as Ob- 
ject and as Sample,” American Anthropologist, 
LXII, No. 2, Part I (1961), 241-64; and Arens- 
berg, “The Community-Study Method,” American 
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scribed the perspective, the field, and the 
method of community study. In the brief 
recapitulation of the substance of this anal- 
ysis which follows we restate our view of 
the current status of theory and method in 
this field. 

There are two perspectives from which 
community may be observed. If one views 
it as an object or thing, then the questions 
which are asked will have as their objective 
the explication of its nature. The answers 
that one seeks will be those which establish 
identities, types, functions, and the degree 
of success with which it meets the individ- 
ual and collective needs of its inhabitants, 

If one asks questions about the commu- 
nity as a field or sample “in which to study 
something else than the community itself,” 
then the questions will be of a different 
kind. The criteria which must be satisfied 
and the other questions for which.answers 
must be gained have as their objective the 
use of the results of community study for 
the purposes of social science. These are 
problems of comparison, variability, and 
change; of the relationships between parts 
and wholes; and of the individual and 
group in their connections and life histories. 
There is also the need to establish the legiti- 
macy of a procedure which views a par- 
ticular community as a representative mi- 
crocosm “of the whole of, a society, culture, 
civilization, or epoch.” 

Those who view community as an object 
have been the most critical of the commu- 
nity-study approach. They ask: How does 
one determine that a community may serve 
as representative for a culture or society? 
How may you bound a settlement to insure 
completeness? How inclusive of all aspects 
of behavior and institutions must a com- 
munity be? What level of cohesiveness must 
be evident? The answer to the questions of 
these critics can be gained in large measure 


Journal of Sociology, LX, No. 2 (1954), 109-24. 
Reprinted as chaps. i and ii in Conrad M. Arens- 
berg and Solon T. Kimball, Culture and Commu- 
nity (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1965). 
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if we state the multifactorial elements 
which a full community encompasses. 

First, however, we must preface our an- 
swer by drawing attention to the numerous 
characteristics which. animal and human 
communities share in common, and then to 
the distinctive and contrasting aspect of 
symbolically learned and transmitted be- 
havior found only among men. Basic com- 
parability within these two types of com- 
munity is established by delineating the 
territoria] unit which provides the resources 
for support of a given population. But there 
are other parallels which Arensberg summa- 
rized as follows: “Human beings, with cul- 
ture, and animals, without it, equally well 
divide into communities, establish bounda- 
ries, trend toward exclusive memberships; 
band together for mutual support, defense, 
and mate choice; establish rhythms of land 
use, travel, and movement; throw up mon- 
uments of one physical sort or another to 
their coresidential, familial and communal, 
livings; reuse and rework old settlements 
and their monuments into new shells for 
living; or, alternatively bud off new colonial 
and daughter communities duplicating old 
ones.” 

In addition to the distinguishing ele- 
ments already enumerated, we must add 
still others. The population unit ts no mere 
aggregate of undifferentiated individuals. It 
includes members of both sexes and an age 
range stretching from the newly born to 
those in the declining period of old age. 
Within such a range there occurs a differ- 
entiation of relationships, such as those of 
mother to infant, or old to young, which is 
one form of a hierarchy of status. In a 
human community this table of organiza- 
tion may be elaborated far beyond a purely 


biological definition to include possessors 


of the array of diverse skills which are 
learned. These are culturally transmitted 
within the setting of a community which 
in its range of individual variation is thus 
the chief repository of behaviors, patterns, 


2 Arensberg, “The Community as Object and as 
Sample,” ep. cit. (see n. 1 above), p. 250. 
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and institutions. Each type of community 
possesses its distinctive social differentia- 
tions and exhibits a division of labor which 
must be perpetuated if it is to survive. 
Arensberg has formulated it thus: “The 
community is the minimal unit table of 
organization of the personnel who can carry 
and transmit this culture. It is the minimal 
unit realizing the categories and offices of 
their social organization. It is the minimal 
group capable of re-enacting in the present 
and transmitting to the future the cultural 
and institutional inventory of their distinc- 
tive and historic tradition. And from it, in 
it, the child learns, from peers and the 
street as well as from parents and teachers, 
the lore of his people and what must be 
learned to become one of them.’ 

The dimensions of community we have 
enumerated thus far include spatial (terri- 
torial), ecological (resources used), popu- 
lation (personnel), social (forms of group- 
ing), and cultural (learned behavior and 
its transmission). To these we must add 
one more-—the temporal dimension. Com- 
munities, animal and human, exist over 
time, Each one of the several stages of an 
individual’s life-span is represented in its 
membership at any one point of time. But 
the community extends backward and for- 
ward in time beyond the life history of any 
one individual. The biological expression of 
this transgenerational quality is general- 
ized in the concept “gene pool.” Its cultural 
expression is contained within the knowl- 
edge and behavior generalized in customs, 
institutions, and values. Temporal succes- 
sion, however, presents no smooth, unvary- 
ing pattern. The rhythms and periodicities 
of individual or group move within recur- 
ring cycles of altering relationships and 
the processes of natural history. Man, al- 
though unable to fully escape from the 
effect of diurnal and seasonal change and 
of the life cycle of the individual, has nev- 
ertheless created a ritualized temporality, 
in his rites de passage, and in his rites of 


è Ibid., p. 253. 
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intensification, in short, in the calendars of 
his religious and social activity. 

These, then, are the dimensions of com- 
munity. Their application permits us to 
answer the demands posed by sampling 
theory that require of a community as a 
sample of a society that it be a group or 
unit of that society which is itself repre- 
sentative, complete, inclusive, and cohesive. 
We contend that any community in any 
society, properly chosen with due regard to 
these points of its character, meets sam- 
pling requirements in social science. 


COMMUNITY-STUDY METHOD 


The objectives of any study and the op- 
erations which are utilized in gathering and 
analyzing data, however, have significant 
consequences for the results which emerge. 
It is for this reason that we must now turn 
to an examination of the concepts and 
methods which guide those who engage in 
community study, Since many of these are 
also utilized in other areas of social science 
research, we shall emphasize only those of 
greatest import. 

The origins of community-study method 
can be found in the use, by anthropologists, 
of the natural-history approach to small 
and relatively simple tribal groupings. The 
isolated setting and the conditions of living 
permitted and forced the immersion of the 
researcher into the life of his group. His 
data were recorded from the day-to-day 
activities, the less frequent ceremonials, the 
verbally related accounts of past happen- 
ings of men and the gods, the observed 
techniques of tool making -and use, the 
forms and membership of human groupings 
in the variety of domestic and field co-op- 
erative labors, and the practices associated . 
with teaching and learning. 

The raw data, won by observation and 
exploration, served no purpose beyond that 
of simple fact, however, until they became 
transformed through analysis and interpre- 
tation. From this ordering emerged the de- 
scriptions of groups, their activities and 
beliefs, and their relationships to the phys- 
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ical and social settings around them. Per- 
haps it was not inevitable, but the circum- 
stances under which such field work was 
conducted led to the recognition of the 
value of describing the “whole” and, even- 
tually, as the perspective of anthropology 
shifted, of seeking explanation of functions 
and interdependencies rather than trait dis- 
tributions alone. Although the researcher 
may have carried hypotheses into the field 
with him, their substantiation was estab- 
lished or disproved by the forced referral 
of his ideas back to the facts of situation 
or behavior which he encountered. 

The transference of this holistic method 
from the study of “primitive,” that is, small 
tribal societies, to the examination of “civ- 
ilized” communities in complex societies 
brought in its wake some new additions in 
technique and concept, oftentimes bor- 
rowed from other social sciences, sometimes 
freshly invented. From this older tradition 
community study has retained, as a basic 
goal, the search for those principles of be- 
havior and social structure which allow 
cross-cultural comparison and the formula- 
tion of general statemenis about culture 
and society; rather than emphasis upon the 
nature of the object itself. In this sense the 
community becomes the setting in which 
the exploration proceeds; the method en- 
compasses those devices, conceptual and 
technical, which assist discovery, verifica- 
tion, and comparison. As Arensberg phrased 
it, “Community study is that method in 
which a problem (or problems) in the na- 
ture, interconnections, or dynamics of be- 
havior and attitudes is explored against or 
within the surround of other behavior and 
attitudes of the individuals making up the 
life of a particular community. It is a 
naturalistic, comparative method. It is 
aimed at studying behavior and attitudes 
‘as objects im vive through observation 
rather than in vitro through isolation and 
abstraction or in a model through experi- 
ment,’’4 


* Arensberg, “The Community-Study Method,” 
op. cit. (see n. 1 above), p. 110. 
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Perhaps some additional elaboration at 
this time on the construction and use of 
models would assist in clarifying commu- 
nity-study method and in contrasting it 
with other approaches. Ever since social 
scientists discovered and borrowed from 
mathematics and the physical sciences the 
concept of “models” there has existed an 
assumpticn, among some of them at least, 
that the use of such models has increased 
the scientific rigor and validity of their op- 
eration. {Kurt Lewin’s transfer of field 
theory from physics to the study of groups 
can serve as an early example.) In those 
instances, however, where no clear distinc- 
tion was made between the research design 
and the subject of research, and where the 
model was intended ‘to represent, among 
other things, a hypothetical representa- 
tion of that which was to be investigated, 
serious questions have been raised about 
the worth of such an innovation and the 
validity of the assumptions. There is no 
need for such doubts to arise in the case of 
the community-study method, as a real 
community and any model of social struc- 
ture erected to describe it are always im- 
mediately separable. The misinterpretation 
which can result from the failure to keep 
these two things sharply separated can lead 
to dubious conclusions indeed, as exempli- 
fied in the Stein interpretations of Ameri- 
can communities; to which we shall come 
shortly.® 

For those who are partial to formal mod- 
els, there is no reason why they should not 
think of the results of community studies 
as models of communities within their cul- 
tures and societies. Community-study meth- 
od might be to them, then, the construction 
of specific, successive models for structur- 
ing local social relationships and local so- 
cial and behavioral facts in the way best 
suited to depicting their real-life occur- 
rences and interconnections. But those who 
prefer ta start with either implicit or ex- 


® Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of Community: 
An Interpretation of American Studies (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1960). 
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plicit models must beware of injecting a 
priori assumptions about the nature of their 
object of study, that is, the real life of the 
people in their community. They must try 
many models for best fit and best depic- 
tion; they must ride no hobby horses; they 
must hold free to try first this and then 
that identification of elements and arrange- 
ment of parts; structure this way and that 
way as the data, not their received concepts 
or favorite methods used elsewhere, require. 
For example, ‘power structure,” “stratifi- 
cation,” “ecological system,” ‘social net- 
work,” etc., are useful, modern concepts in 
social science, but to treat them as univer- 
sal phenomena of all communities and so- 
cieties, to seek their specific expression in 
each community used for study, or to gen- 
eralize them without test from one to an- 
other, is to prejudge the comparative data 
before they have been gathered. Similarly 
asis so often true today, if all-too-plausible 
but simple contrasts are proposed, such as 
“primitive” and “complex,” “rural” and 
“urban,” or “closed” and “open,” without 
test for their relevance to the real commu- 
nity before one, then, too, data are dis- 
torted before they are won and nature 
forced into reflecting art and theory, not 
reality. 

If we can construct a living, moving 
model, both continuant and changing, of 
this life and structure of the real commu- 
nity of persons, then our imagery will ap- 
proximate the reality. Certainly the crea- 
tion of any a priori substantive model, 
deduced from hypothetical convictions 
about the nature of society, or culture, or 
all human groupings outside this one, deep- 
ly violates the empirical spirit of science 
and the canons of community-study meth- 
od. Anthropology has let no received theo- 
ry of human nature stand untested; cer- 
tainly community-study method, even in 
complex society, can let no theory of social 
structure, of social and cultural change, or 
of institutional function overrule what it 
sees and what it hears in the life before it. 
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THEORY AND INTERPRETATION 


Knowledge of the structure, function, 
and process of community and communi- 
ties is won in quite other ways than de- 
ductive formulation of theoretical necessi- 
ties. It comes from the laborious collection 
of the empirical facts in situ-and from sub- 
sequent analysis of the regularities, similar- 
ities, and concurrences among them. It re- 
quires an inductive approach for synthe- 
sizing social structure which contrasts with 
the logico-deductive procedure followed to- 
day in so much of social science. 

As illustration of the contrast between 
such procedures and an approach which 
derives theory directly from the data, we 
propose to comment upon the monograph 
by Stein, previously mentioned, and to the 
summation by Frankenberg, entitled Com- 
munities in Britain, in which he makes 
eclectic use of various theories in his inter- 
pretation of several community studies.® 

In his The Eclipse of Community, Stein 
draws upon studies examining numerous 
aspects and segments of American life to 
give us a provocative, sociological analysis 
of the direction in which American society 
is moving. It is not, a treatise about com- 
munity-study method, nor is it a compara- 
tive analysis in the ethnographic tradition. 
Its substantive purpose is to “develop a 
theory of American community life” which 
is dependent upon “the development of a 
framework for relating disparate commu- 
nity studies to each other.” Our interest 
centers upon his theoretical model, and we 
shall examine it as an example of the effect 
which such a definition exerts upon the. 
selection of data and the conclusions. 

Stein theorizes that the processes (also 
labeled social forces or pressures) of urban- 
ization, industrialization, and bureaucracy 
are shaping American community life. In 
this view he finds himself in accord with 
“general sociological theorists like Marx, 


° Ronald Frankenberg, Communities in Britain: 
Social Life in Town and Country (Hammonds- 
worth, Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, Ltd., 
1966). 
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Weber, Durkheim, and others.” His model 
of community is provided in the “field- 
theoretical” postulate of Kurt Lewin, in 
which community is seen as “an organized 
system standing in a determinate relation- 
ship to its environment.” Change is seen as 
the impact of forces on the system from 
which there emerges an alternating se- 
quence of disorganization and reorganiza- 
tion. (Shades of Hegel!) “The conceptual 
model rests on the examination of change 
and assumes that urbanization, industrial- 
ization, and bureaucratization, as defined 
earlier, plot most of the key dimensions. In 
field-theoretical terms, the problem today 
is as much one of identifying the contem- 
porary stages of urbanization, industrial- 
ization, and bureaucratization through their 
manifestations as environmental pressures 
as it is of discovering the new patterns of 
community social structure that they call 
forth.”* 

The “case” material utilized by Stein 
included the sociological studies of Chicago 
under the inspiration of Robert Park to 
show urbanization;® the Robert and Helen 
Lynd report of Middletown (Muncie, In- 
diana)® to illustrate industrialization; and 
the Warner and Low study of the factory 
system in Vankee City (Newburyport, 
Massachusetts)1° to demonstrate bureauc- 
ratization. As supplementary and support- 
ing evidence, he examines another half- 
dozen studies, ranging from the slums and 
Bohemia to the suburbs, In his interpreta- 
tion of social processes we encounter an 
unformulated but older theme appearing 
under a new guise—the assumption of im- 
plicit conflict between the individual and 
his society. This is exemplified in the impel- 
ling status quest accompanied by identity 


T Stein, op. cit. (see n. § above), p. 107. 


8 Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. Mc- 
Kenzie (eds.), The City (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925). 

® Robert and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1929). 


20 W, Lloyd Warner, J. O. Lew, Paul S. Lunt, Leo 
Srole, Yankee City (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 
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diffusion which afflicts the lives of suburb- 
an dwellers. Stein acknowledges that his 
views about the individual reflect the influ- 
ence of Sigmund Freud and of Paul Radin, 
the latter holding to an individualist ideol- 
ogy amounting almost to anarchy. With the 
addition of a purely individualistic and 
psychological perspective, Stein provides a 
theoretically counterpoised closure in the 
symmetry of immutable historical processes 
at one extreme and individual life drama at 
the other. : 

Summaries such as this one can never 
fully catch the author’s intricacies of 
thought and argument and must inevitably 
carry some distortion. They do lay the 
ground, however, for contrast with other 
views and thus can lead to further sharpen- 
ing of intellectual apprehension. We think 
it helpful, however, if. we make the general 
observation about the danger of confusing 
the process of change and its consequences. 
An elephant may be seen as a species rep- 
resenting a certain stage in the evolution 
of animals, but we can hardly explain the 
process of emergence as elephantizing. The 
generic process is found instead in natural 
selection. We think that the use of urban- 
ization and other such terms as explanatory 
processes suffer from the same disability. 
Urbanization, industrialization, and bu- 
reaucratization should be viewed as conse- 
quences, not as processes. We shall offer 
further comment about Stein’s approach in 
conjunction with the analysis of Franken- 
berg’s analysis to which we now turn. 

The theoretical framework which Frank- 
enberg utilizes to compare the results of 
several studies made on communities in 
Great Britain should be counted as a com- 
mendable effort to create an interpretive 
model which encompasses a wide diversity 
of community types.’ (That he has chosen 
to select as one of his examples our own 
study of Irish countrymen does us honor, 
although its inclusion was not central to his 
theoretical concern.) Frankenberg calls 
himself a model-building sociologist. As 
such, community studies provide him with 
the substantive data to verify and explicate 
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social theory. His major concern is the con- 
struction of a morphological continuum on 
which the rural community stands at one 
end and urban society at the other. Each 
of the communities he summarizes may be 
placed at some point along the continuum 
as it approximates either the rural or urban 
model. Although he lists twenty-five themes 
in his model, for each of which he offers 
contrasting distinctions between rural and 
urban, the important differences are cov- 
ered in concepts of community, role, net- 
work, class and status group, social conflict, 
and social redundancy. This eclectic matrix 
is drawn from such diverse sources as Mer- 
ton, Barnes, Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and 
communication theorists. 

The main substance of his argument can 
be presented quickly. At one extreme we 
have the face-to-face intimacy of rural com- 
munities, and at the other end of the con- 
tinuum we find urban alienation and ano- 
mie. In such a theoretical construction of 
urban life we encounter once again the 
valued implicit assumption of separation 
and conflict between the individual and 
society. In rural areas, roles are few in 
number but possess a fluidity which permits 
a varied pattern; there are many inter- 
linkages and connections through others in 
the social network; the fruits of production 
remain primarily in the hands of the pro- 
ducers; class and status differentiations are 
minimal, and status is ascribed; and the 
language of communication is redundant. 
In contrast, roles in the urban world are 
many but formal; the network of relations 
tends to be direct and bureaucratic; work- 
ers are alienated from the products of their 
labors; class distinctions and conflict ap- 
pear, and status is achieved; and the lan- 
guage of behavior tends to become a code. 

These brief summaries of Stein and 
Frankenberg provide a contrast between 
the perspective, theory, and method, which 
they represent, and our own. The imme- 
diately apparent distinction is contained in 
their separation of the method of commu- 
nity study and the data of community from 
theory derived from within the data, and 
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in their treatment of both as things which 
orbit. quite independently of each other 
and without any necessary connection to 
the method of study. There are other differ- 
ences. Frankenberg’s continuum may serve 
some heuristic, definitional purpose in help- 
ing to clarify differences in social forms, but 
such a priori formulations can produce dis- 
torted categories, and they contribute little 
to understanding the process of social 
change. We are not opposed to creating 
typologies which permit comparison on the 
basis of process, structure, or pattern, but 
we do not believe that comparison by polar 
opposition or dichotomization contributes 
very much to advance scientific understand- 
ing. Our criticism of Stein’s designation of 
industrialization, bureaucratization, and 
urbanization as processes is based upon 
somewhat the same premises. We grant 
that these terms may be made operational, 
but when they are used primarily as labels 
for supposed trends in community’ patterns 
we then suggest that the effort to identify 
variations and to model differences for 
themselves has been abandoned in favor of 
an all-too-easy dichotomization and polar- 
ization. We suspect these authors have 
given up natural-history classification— 
which utilizes the internal data for its tax- 
onomy—-and the pain and effort of struc- 
tural comparison based upon description 
of real specimens, for premature scalar 
quantification. When Frankenberg offers us 
a continuum of two poles, with forced in- 
termediate gradations, the beguiling ease of 
scalar quantification has taken over. No 
other model for presenting the relation- 
ships over other possible, better models of 
the connections the data may show has 
been presented. The hope of simple corre- 
lation is so strong that choice of model is 
not free, fit of various models never at- 
tempted, and a procrustean bed has been 
forced upon the still uncovered facts. 
Although further analysis of the differ- 
ences which separate our approach from 
that of others would be illuminating, we 
wish to draw immediate attention to only 
one additional aspect, namely, the perspec- 
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tive from which the individual and his in- 
teractions with others is examined. Those 
who utilize role theory, as does Franken- 
berg, work with such concepts as role be- 
havior, role expectation, role-other, role-set, 
etc., as if these constituted the attributes 
associated with an assumed set of fixed po- 
sitions such as one finds in a family, school, 
or other relatively stable institution. It 
seems to us that the individual, in such an 
approach, is either ignored entirely or be- 
comes submerged- as part of a position. We 
also believe that those who see the struc- 
ture of society as consisting of sets of 
linked roles in interaction cannot possibly 
develop principles which explain the proc- 
esses associated with change, since role is 
not an empirical unit of observation. 

The approach we favor is one which rec- 
ognizes the intimate connection between 
the individual and the system (or systems) 
in which he participates with others but 
which also counts individual or system as 
separate focuses of reference in analysis. 
Basic data are always derived from obser- 
vation of individuals in interaction with 
each other. We follow Radcliffe-Brown in 
considering each interpersonal event in- 
volving two persons as a reciprocal. Each 
individual’s participation with others may 
be examined and categorized, and his ‘“‘so- 
cial personality” is the expression of his 
participation in the various positions avail- 
ble. For example, individual A, who acts 
zs father in one relationship, appears as 
con in another, as brother in another, as 
landlord in another, etc. Each relationship 
is viewed as reciprocal and in its specifica- 
tion, such as father-son, carries a cultural 
definition of appropriate behavior which 
varies according to the situation, Data de- 
rived from observations from this perspec- 
tive permit us to make statements about 
the individual, elicit a positional structure, 
and describe cultural practices. Only the 
referential fluidity which reciprocal anal- 
vsis injects, however, permits a less static 
analysis than that which comes from role 
theory. 

When we utilize the concept of recip- 
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rocals in interaction analysis, about which 
we shall have a great deal to say shortly, 
then our data permit us to specify the 
changes in both individuals and their rela- 
tionships. For example, observation will 
establish that there are quantitative as well 
as behavioral differences in the relationship 
of an Irish farm father who directs a still 
immature adolescent son from that of a 
father to a son to whom the family land has 
been deeded and who is now its adult rep- 
resentative. When one takes into account 
such dimensions as age, etc., it can þe seen 
that variation occurs in the reciprocal and 
hence function even though the positional 
definition of father-son still obtains. When 
you combine referential fluidity (any posi- 
tion or reciprocal may be chosen as the 
point from which the entire system is exam- 
ined) and dimensional variability (time, 
space, personnel, etc.), then your data will 
yield explanations of change. The defini- 
tional basis of role theory does not seem 
so suited. 


EXTENSIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


In one sense, the methodological ad- 
vances which have accrued with the prolif- 
eration of community studies represent 
elaboraticns and refinements inherent in 
the original approach. As we would expect, 
greater sophistication has accompanied 
their use and wider application. Further- 
more, the self-conscious examination of 
field procedures and subsequent analysis 
has brought many of the underlying as- 
sumptions into conscious awareness and 
heightened the focus of theoretical consid- 
erations. In particular, the relationships 
between research method and substantive 
findings have become clear. In this area we 
acknowledge our debt to Bridgman for his 
formulation of the principle of operational- 
ism. His insight gave us understanding of 
how the use of the tools of science affected 
the results obtained from any subject of 
study. 

In another sense, however, there have 
been some major innovations, and there 
are three of these to which we wish to direct 
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special attention. Their significance will be 
more deeply appreciated, we believe, if first 
we attempt to reconstruct a bit of the theo- 
retical climate which prevailed when we 
were originally initiated into community 
study. 

One of the objectives that time was the 
attempt to look beyond the particular in- 
dividual or trait of culture as the basis for 
explaining social and psychological phe- 
nomena. Explanation was believed better 
to be achieved by ascertaining the func- 
tional connections between individual be- 
haviors and items of culture or social insti- 
tutional rules. As subscribers to this view, 
we were loyal adherents to the ideas of 
Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown, and Malinow- 
ski. Linked to the search for function was 
the need to establish social categories and 
the specification of the associated cultural 
behavior. This taxonomic ordering is a first 
step in all scientific procedure. It gives us a 
framework or structure which helps to clar- 
ify differences and similarities and permits 
the placing of new elements in their proper 
niches. The delineation of a system of social 
class in the Yankee City study was one of 
the products of these early efforts. Once it 
had been formulated, one could ask about 
the manner in which social class was ex- 
pressed in other parts of the community, 
such as institutions, or questions could be 
posed about the function of one social class 
in relation to another. 

In retrospect, this ordering of the social 
environment was a necessary first step, but 
it was also a static one. “Social system” or 
“social structure” then referred to an ar- 
rangement of categories and their functions. 
Functional interdependence referred to the 
contributory affect or welfare of the parts 
to each other. There was no failure to rec- 
ognize that the present was unlike the past, 
or that future changes might be expected 
to occur; it was only that the conceptual 
devices then available were inadequate to 
the task of specifying processes of change. 
Since then we have made considerable prog- 
ress in overcoming these difficulties in three 
separate but related analytical approaches. 
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These we call system analysis, interaction 
analysis, and event analysis. Their use per- 
mits us to pose new types of questions and 
to begin to describe the dynamic aspects 
of community with greater precision. Al- 
though our own contributions to each of 
these areas have already been reported else- 
where, we shall offer a brief résumé of each 
one at this time. 

System analysis assumes that the parts 
and relationships of each phenomenon are 
variable aspects of an identified whole. In 
the study of any group the first task is to 
decide what these basic variables are. Since 
community study examines groups in vivo 
empirical observation quickly establishes 
that individuals engage in repetitive activi- 
ties of a solitary or co-operative nature and 
that they hold certain beliefs about these 
activities. Furthermore, we can establish 
that these activities exhibit regularities in 
time and space. Hence, the three initial 
classes of phenomena which we identify 
within a system include interaction between 
individuals from which we abstract struc- 
ture; the behavior which accompanies such 
interaction which in its standardized form 
we label custom; and the judgmental ex- 
planations which we call values. “Thus a 
system is seen as composed of a number of 
individuals united by ordered relations, ex- 
isting in time and space, each individual 
responding in a customary manner towards 
others within the system (or outsiders or 
events which impinge on the system), the 
nature of the interaction (ordered relations 
and customs) being an expression of the 
values affected by the situation or event 
which stimulated the response,”?! 

The question may properly be asked if 
this formulation is equally applicable to the 
community as a whole as well as to its parts. 
Can we explicate the interdependencies of 
all the varied behavior in institutions and 
groups with the same facility that we ana- 
lyze a school, a family, or the behavior of 


4% Solon T. Kimball and Marion Pearsall, The 
Talladega Story: A Study in Community Process 
(University: University of Alabama Press, 1954), 
p. xvii, 
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young men who assemble nightly on some 
street corner? We believe that system anal- 
ysis permits this since the problem is not 
cne of size or complexity. For example, if 
we think of a community as a macrosystem 
and a family as a microsystem, what are 
the specific variables that are common to 
each? These are environment (the natural 
and technologically modified setting), pop- 
ulation (individuals), social organization 
(categorical and relational groups), cus- 
toms (forms of behavior), and values (sym- 
bolic representations). It should be noted 
that each of these variables may also be 
examined systematically. Thus population 
may be treated demographically, the indi- 
vidual as a personality, values as logics, 
etc. In fact, interaction analysis and event 
analysis represent further elaboration of 
the principles of system analysis as applied 
to human behavior. 

Interaction analysis was born of the ur- 
gency to develop techniques which could 


measure the realities of social behavior—_ 


the order of actions among individuals— 
and from such a base to construct the regu- 
larities and processes of change within in- 
stitutions. Its discoverers, Chapple and 
Arensberg, have reported their scheme in 
its full content elsewhere.?* 

The condensed version which we shall 
present in the next few paragraphs is in- 
cluded primarily to give some taste of its 
nature to those who have not yet been in- 
troduced to this approach. Interaction, by 
the simplest definition, is an observed se- 
quence of action. We can see that in the 
encounter between two individuals, one of 
them will initiate to the other, who in turn 
terminates by responding. Defined thus, an 
event is a time-measured sequence of ac- 
tion on the part of persons acting in a re- 
cordable order within each pair. The total 
of such events observed between any two 
persons represents the observed relation be- 


72 Eliot D. Chapple and Conrad M. Arensberg, 
“Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to 
the Study of the Interaction of Individuals,” Ge- 
netic Psychology Monographs, XX, No. 1 (Feb- 
ruary, 1940). 
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„tween them, In this manner we have a sim- 


ple operational record of human relations. 
Relationships of status, reciprocity of per- 
sonal ties and emotional bonds, legal and 
nonlegal, formal and, informal, economic, 
political, religious, or what one will, even 
those of antagonism, opposition, and war- 
fare, are all possible of reduction to a 
quantitative record of observed events. 

The structure of the group is reached 
through the construction of a matrix of re- 
lations derived from the operations by 
which we describe, compare, and generalize 
such events. One useful empirical model of 
the group is, thus, the collection of numeri- 
cal formulas expressing the recorded num- 
ber of events, orders'of action, rates, and 
durations that characterize each relation 
between persons. Any relation of the collec- 
tion is a numerical function of any and 
every other, The group is a function of its 
component relations, and they in turn to 
their total which describes the group as a 
record of the historical events of interper- 
sonal activity, contact, communication, and 
output. No matter what the group is, no 
matter what the activities of its members 
may be, or the events that mark the course 
of its life, it can be compared with any 
other group in this common analysis. 

In this manner, interaction between in- 
dividuals and the groups they form can be 
defined uniquely and quantitatively, yet in 
terms general enough to cover the whole 
range of human behavior and human insti- 
tutions. Operationally, thus, a group or an 
institution is a history of events Involving 
the interactions of real persons, a history 
summarized in an explicit and unique de- 
scription, but permitting comparative anal- 
ysis. By using this method of specification 
and summation of interpersonal events, we 
can erect a classification of groups and in- 
stitutions that is not at all merely a re- 
statement of their normative, teleological, 
and functional professions or expectations 
but one that is independent of these attri- 
butes and can be checked, correlated, and 
matched with them independently. 

Once the specification of a human group, 
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institution, or community, has been accom= 
plished, several additional steps can follow. 
One of these is to erect a classification 
which is derived from the operation of re- 
cording and generalizing descriptions of 
the events of human interpersonal inter- 
action. Within this classification of the 
structure of relations, a structure which in- 
cludes patterns and sequential regularities, 
one then seeks for a taxonomy or a pro- 
cessual discovery of the kinds, and the 
connections among the kinds, of social ac- 
tion. The specification of the wholeness of 
the connectedness between and among 
groups viewed from the perspective of se- 
quential process gives up a “model” of a 
community derived from real life observa- 
tion of individuals in interaction. 

Some mention should be made of those 
who have applied this approach to their re- 
search and analysis. The use of the order 
of events: of interpersonal action in the in- 
dustrial factory to define, describe, and 
state the processual interconnections of oc- 
currences in industrial relations has been 
achieved by Arensberg, Arensberg and 
Tootell, Horsfall and Arensberg, William 
Walker and Richardson, and Robert Guest 
in isolating and quantifying formal man- 
agerial line-authority, formal flow-of-work, 
formal in-plant, ‘“‘up-the-line” reporting, 
union-management grievance procedure, in- 
formal worker-worker and engineer-worker 
staff-line relationships, and formulating the 
dynamics of their determinacy of produc- 
tivity, strikes, morale, and solidarity. Out- 
side the factory, in non-industrial anthro- 
pology and sociology, a similar use of the 
concepts of order-of-action within events 
among identified actors in time sequences 
was used by William F. Whyte, semi- 
explicitly, in establishing the nature and 
the function of the street gangs of Street- 
Corner Society, and by Douglas Oliver, 
-in isolating the social control and the soci- 
etal integration performed on Bougainville 
by the muni or pig-feast competitors of 


* William F. Whyte, Street-Corner Society: The 
Social Structure of an Italian Slum (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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the Melanesian villages.14 Still further use 
of the comparison and structuration of dif- 
ferential orders of action was used by 
Arensberg in ordering and generalizing the 
data on. comparative, ethnographically di- 
verse primitive economic systems reported 
in Polanyi, Arensberg, and Pearson’s Trade 
and Markets in the Early Empires + 

In some of the examples cited above the 
use of events as the basis for analysis is 
clearly evident, and it is legitimate to ask 
if interaction analysis and event analysis 
are not really the same thing. The emer- 
gence of event analysis to conscious formu- 
lation came somewhat later and clearly re- 
flects the influence of the former. It seems 
to us, however, that at this juncture in the 
development of our science a separation 
between them is fully justified. There is a 
difference between specifying the hierar- 
chies of interaction built from observation 
of pair-events and set-events within them 
and the naturalistic description of the 
events-of-action and results-of-action of se- 
quential events in the life of either simple 
or complex groups and of their intercon- 
nections, recurrences, and rhythms. The 
latter is the subject matter of event analy- 
sis. Furthermore, event analysis gives great- 
er emphasis to the conditions within which 
happenings occur and to the natural history 
cycle. 

Event analysis subsumes all that is inher- 
ent in both system analysis and interaction 
analysis. In fact, it might be regarded as a 
joining of these two but with:a somewhat 
different perspective and emphasis. Its data 
are the activities of individuals in assem- 
blage and dispersal in sequence and place. 
It elicits from such data the structure and 
pattern of institutions within the dimen- 
sions of time and space and in similar fash- 


* Douglas L. Oliver, A Solomon Island Society: 
Kinship and Leadership among the Siuai of Bou- 
gainville (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1955). 


* Karl Polanyi, Conrad M. Arensberg, and 
Harry W. Pearson, Trade and Markets in the 
Early Empires (New York: Macmillan [Free 
Press], 1957). 
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ion traces out institutional interconnections. 
The natural history of individual, group, or 
community is observed in the context of 
changing conditions. 

In fact, the significant questions become 
those associated with transformation—the 
socialization and enculturation of the indi- 
vidual; the reshaping of institution or pat- 
tern; and the modification of values. The 
creation of what is meant by community 
through examination of events leads one to 
see community as process based on the ac- 
tivities of individuals in events rather than 
as a thing of set structure and pattern. 

The concept of event analysis was an 
after-the-fact formulation. In this regard it 
resembles other discoveries made by those 
who follow the inductive, natural-history 
method of science, a procedure dramatically 
exemplified in Darwin’s development of the 
theory of evolution. Some explanation of 
the circumstances which gave birth to the 
idea may be helpful. For a two-year period 
in the early 1950’s a team of researchers 
from the University of Alabama worked 
alongside a group of citizens in a small Ala- 
bama town as the latter organized and car- 
ried to completion a health inventory which 
has been reported in The Talladega Story.® 
The researchers hoped to develop an under- 
standing of community process from ob- 
serving who was involved with whom in 
what activities as well as the sequence of 
action and consequences. The nature of the 
problem shaped the research strategy in a 
direction other than that associated with a 
traditional community study. Emphasis was 
on recording the actual happenings within 
the numerous events which accompanied 
the activity. Only as we were working 
through our materials after the completion 
of the study did we realize how our research 
methods had yielded a new perspective of 
community. It was then that we learned 
how fully the course of events we had re- 
corded had been shaped by a pre-existing 
structure of relationships, patterns of be- 


18 Kimball and Pearsall, op. cit. 
bove). 


(see n. 11 
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havior, and values. In effect, through watch- 
ing an event of near community-wide 
spread, we had not only been able to ab- 
stract some generalizations about com- 
munity process but had gained a perspec- 
tive of community structure that might 
not have been otherwise possible. A full 
exposition of the method has yet to be made 
although at the time it was reported upon 
briefiy.17 

As so often happens, when the literature 
was re-examined to discover others who had 
used events as their basis of analysis several 
instances were uncovered. Many anthropol- 
ogists have adduced exemplifying incidents 
to illustrate some point, but this practice 
does not qualify as event analysis. In Van 
Gennep’s study of rites de passage, how- 
ever, he examined events that appeared 
with rhythmic regularity in the life cycle of 
the individual. His important discovery was 
not the near universality of such rites, a 
fact of great significance, but that from 
the analysis of their internal structure he 
could extract a schema which showed the 
processes associated with sequential trans- 
formations. Van Gennep was quite explicit 
that his discovery did not arise from any 
a priori formulation but was yielded by the 
data themselves from application of the 
comparative method of ethnography. 

A few British social anthropologists have 
used a case history or dramatic incident to 
provide the data for their analyses. There 
appears to be, however, a significant dif- 
ference between what we mean by “event 
analysis” and this other approach, a differ- 
ence which resides primarily in theoretical 
perspective. Frankenberg offers us a brief 
account of this development in The Social 
Anthropology of Complex Societies, edited 
by Michael Banton.1§ 

There is still much about the use and 
potentialities of event analysis that we do 

* Solon T. Kimball ard Marion Pearsall, “Event 


Analysis as an Approach to Community Study,” 
Social Forces, XXXIV (1955), 58-63. 


18 Michael Banton (ed.), The Social Anthropol- 
ogy of Complex Societies (London: sates 
Publications, 1966). 
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not know. Until we have completed sev- 
eral community studies in which this 
method is utilized, we cannot test some 
of its possibilities, especially those which 
explore comparative analysis. “Models” of 
communities drawn from within the data, 
and including both temporal and spatial 
dimensions, should yield understanding of 
both structure and process and the relation- 
ships between them in a fashion that has 
yet to be realized. Once this step has been 
taken it seems probable that social science 
will have advanced still further in under- 
standing the organizational forms of animal 
life and of human culture and of their con- 
gruencies. 

These three innovations then—system 
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analysis, interaction analysis, and event 
analysis—stand as methodological tools 
which have been explicitly formulated since 
our own first introduction to community 
study. They give greater precision in ob- 
servation and analysis than was previously 
possible. Furthermore, they permit con- 
struction of theories of human organization 
and behavior from connections discovered 
within the data themselves rather than de- 
pending upon a priori formulations, which 
may have been borrowed from other sources, 
to explain the structure and function of 
groups and community. 
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Change, Growth, and Irreversibility 


Gosta Carlsson 


ABSTRACT 

Social change frequently takes the form of growth (or decay) sustained over a long 
period of time without reversals, or with only a few minor ones. This is true also within 
the domain of change through individual or small-unit action, here called “discretionary 
change.” The problem of irreversibility can be attacked through a dynamic theory, where 
“dynamic” means time-regarding. The ky concepts used in the analysis are conditional 
growth, delayed response (or distributed lags), and feedback. Some of the more general 
consequences for sociological macroanalysis are discussed in the concluding sections of the 


paper. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DISCRETIONARY 
CHANGE 


This paper will deal with social change 
through discretionary behavior, that is, 
change brought about by shifts in behavior 
standards and in attitudes within a popula- 
tion under conditions of relative freedom 
in the everyday sense’ (as contrasted to 
change through collective decision). Dis- 
cretionary change rests on large numbers 
of acting individuals, families, or similar 
small units deciding one way or another 
rather than submitting to the will of their 
rulers or elected government. 

Discretionary change naturally calls for 
explanation on the microlevel, but in the 
following pages the macrolevel of aggregate 
change will receive most of the attention. 
The distinction between the two levels will 
be based on the manner in which data are 
handled and analyzed rather than on the 
occurrence or non-occurrence in general of 
units at a certain size in these data. Macro- 
theory as here understood treats either phe- 
nomena which cannot be distributed among 
individuals or similar small units, or if they 
can they appear as average or aggregate 
values for the entire society or for relatively 
self-sufficient local communities. Certain in- 
slitutional conditions and changes belong to 
the first category; the fertility of married 
couples, or political attitudes, belong to the 


second, In the latter case a quality or char- 
acteristic is studied which can be ascribed to 
individuals or families with the attendant 
problem of explaining individual variation 
by means of a suitable microtheory. But 
macrotheory relates average or aggregate 
national or community values of fertility or 
political climate to other such averages or 
macrofacts, or to time. 

It is a characteristic of aggregate change 
that an appreciable span of time is usually 
required before it has run its full course, 
and this time lapse and its variation need 
to be understood. Indeed, it is hard to see 
how any theory that fails to attack this 
problem could be called “dynamic.” Yet 
there is a strange neglect of time in current 
theory beyond the trivial recognition that 
change takes place in time and that there 
is a before and after or temporal sequence. 
Time matters in a much more pervasive 
manner; there are questions of rate of 
change and degrees of inertia (or lags) and 
their effects. Timeless shifts between equi- 
librium states do not constitute dynamic 
theory. 

A deeper concern with time is, of course, 
not entirely lacking in sociological litera- 
ture. In the special field of technological 
and other innovations,’ the importance of 


tE. M. Rogers, The Diffusion of Innovations 
(New York: Free Press, 1962), esp. chap. iv. 
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the speed parameter is recognized; in gen- 
eral sociological theoty, authors as different 
in outlook as Sorokin? and Ogburn® have 
paid serious attention to it. Nor should one 
forget MaclIver’s strong interest in social 
trends as manifestations of change and as 
instances of social causation. Indeed, many 
of his examples were taken from the area 
of discretionary change as defined above, 
such as urbanization, the decline of the 
birth rate, the decay -of traditional mores, 
or the spread of a new religion, and similar 
“slowly maturing processes.’”4 

None of the sources cited above is recent, 
and today sociologists appear to be less 
than diligent in their pursuit of time and 
trend studies. However, their interest in 
time in its full dynamic character seems to 
grow as they come under the shadow of eco- 
nomic theory and research.” 

If one strikes out in this direction, several 
applications of some importance come to 
mind. Macrochange may take the form of 
oscillations without apparent trend, or 
there may be growth (or decline) which 
persists for a long time, with or without 
short-term oscillations around the trend. As 
a special case, we may have a steady state 
in which there is no macrochange though 
there may be compensating streams of in- 
dividual change. Accordingly, we have three 
main divisions: oscillation theory (often 
called “theory of cycles”), theory of growth 
or irreversible change, and steady-state the- 
ory. Having dealt elsewhere with oscilla- 


*Pp. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture and Personality 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947) ; or in Sorokin’s 
four-volume. Social and Cultural Dynamics (New 
York: American Book, 1937-40). 

*W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: 
Viking Press, 1950), esp. parts III and IV. 


tR. M. Maclver, Social Causation (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1942), p. 191. 


ë This seems to be the case with W. E., Moore, 
Man, Time and Society (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1963). A philosophical concern with time 
also dominates strongly in G. Gurvitch, The Spec- 
trum of Social Time (Dordrecht, Holland: Reidel 
Publishing Co., 1964); and in P. A. Sorokin, So- 
ciocultural Causality, Space, Time (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press 1943), chap. iv. 
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tions and so-called cycles, the author wishes 
to examine growth and irreversible change.’ 

It is frequently the case that the value of 
some macrovariable is steadily increasing 
(or steadily decreasing) over a considerable 
stretch of time—long enough to merit at- 
tention. There may be setbacks, but they 
are minor and transitory judged against the 
scale of the process as a whole. Within 
this broad classification (and with no pre- 
tense at exact forecasting) fall many im- 
portant historical processes of a long-range 
nature, though not all may be clear cases 
of discretionary change. Industrialization 
and the consequent rise in per capita in- 
come belongs here, and so does growth in 
science and technology. No matter what the 
upper limit may turn out to be in these two 
instances, it is certainly a fact that econ- 
omy and science in some societies have 
proved capable of sustained growth over a 
long period; the reversals occurring in this 
period seem relatively unimportant in his- 
torical perspective. The so-called demo- 
graphic transition in its entirety (or in its 
subordinate phases, as the fertility decline) 
illustrates a more obviously bounded proc- 
ess. On a still more limited time scale, 
other candidates would be mass attitude 
and behavior changes in the domains of 
politics, religion, sexual morality, or popu- 
lar taste, although the evidence is usually 
restricted to symptoms that happen to come 
under the purview of official statistics. At 
the low end are many of the innovation 
processes exemplified in the acceptance and 
spread of technological inventions. 

In the following, three main models of 
irreversibility will be sketched; it is not 
assumed that they exhaust the subject, only 
that it is worth the trouble looking a little 
closer at them. They are conditional growth, 
delayed response, and cumulation through 
feedback. They will be discussed in this 


e G. Carlsson, “Response Inertia and Cycles: A 
Study in Macro-Dynamics,” Acta Sociologica. (in 
press). Although the author has previously touched 
on irreversibility, he is indebted to Stevan Dedijer 
of the Research Policy Institute at the University 
of Lund for renewing his interest in the problem. 
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order, without too much elaboration of 
technical details. 


CONDITIONAL GROWTH 


Sociologists bent on macrotheory soon 
run into a difficulty met in other areas but 
felt with peculiar strength here: an abun- 
dance of possible solutions among which the 
data permit no choice." The method of con- 
ditional growth is a way out of this impasse. 
Irreversible change could obviously be a 
response to a force likewise increasing (or 
decreasing) irreversibly, for the same peri- 
od of time. This possibility remains purely 


Response 


p o: 


Fic. 1-—Response with distributed lags 


Time 


kypothetical until a way is found to assess 
the force and its variation which is inde- 
pendent of the response series to be ex- 
plained. Microtheory, that is to say, gener- 
alizations about the connection between the 
behavior studied and factors like income, 
social class, age, and so on, may provide 
the missing element. Income-specific, class- 
specific, or age-specific response rates are 
determined, and these are combined with 
the known (or predicted) income distribu- 
tion, age distribution, etc., of the entire so- 
ciety at different points of time, and the 
expected aggregate change is computed. 
The calculus is a variant of the well-known 
method of standardization (often indirect), 


7 Cf. A. Campbell, P. E. Converse, W. E. Miller, 
end D. E. Stokes, Elections and the Political Order 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966), pp. 1-6. 
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and its fine points need not be set forth 
here. One could also say that the solution 
is a reductionist one: macrochange is ex- 
plained or predicted on the basis of micro- 
theory, and “conditional” should be taken 
in this specific sense. 

There is, needless to say, no guarantee 
that actual macrochange will conform to 
the expectation thus derived; in general it 
will not. This can be the result of the use 
of imperfect measures,® or the neglect of 
vital factors, but there are also other possi- 
bilities. It should be stressed that the re- 
sults are relative to the set of structural or 
demographic facts taken into the calculus, 
and this set will have to be precisely and 
rather narrowly defined. Should it be ex- 
tended to cover something like “immediate 
psychological readiness to act,” the result 
will be vacuous; every social change will be 
one of conditional change. The question is, 
rather, how far variation in a dependent 
variable (macroresponse) can be explained 
by pointing to a structural change like the 
demographic composition of the society. 
With this proviso one can say that condi- 
tional growth supplies a base line or ra- 
tional criterion for judging speed of change, 
and indicates whether a simple explanation 
is adequate or has to be supplemented by 
other principles. These other principles 
form the subject of the following sections. 


DELAYED RESPONSE 


The conditional growth model thus far 
described assumes immediate response to 
constraining factors. One reason why the 
model may fail to account for irreversible 
change is delay in response. Figure 1 illus- 
trates this effect; curve A represents the 
force (“stimulus pressure”) acting on re- 
sponse ard B the actual response level un- 
der conditions of response inertia. After the 
“jump” at £o, the stimulus pressure in the 
example remains constant throughout the 


8 Imperfections of observation, measurement, 
and classification will weaken cross-sectional rela- 
tions and lead to underestimates of conditional 
growth. 
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period of observation. It should be re- 
marked that moderate oscillations in this 
pressure will leave the response curve B 
relatively unaffected when it is far removed 
from the equilibrium level indicated by A. 
Only when this gap begins to be closed, say 
at ¢,, will oscillations in stimulus pressure 
be noticeable as “reversibility” in mani- 
fest response, The general result, then, is 
smoother response with uninterrupted 
growth sustained for a longer period of 
time than would be the case if response 
occurred without delay. 

It should be stressed that the conclusions 
are not dependent on any special mathe- 
matical model for the time course of re- 
sponse but only on the assumption that 
adjustment to the force or stimulus pres- 
sure is gradual and takes some time. It will 
nevertheless be instructive to look at one 
particular response model according to 
which the rate of change of response is 
proportional to the amount of disequilib- 
rium, that is to say, the gap between the 
response level and the level indicated by 
the stimulus pressure. Let Y; be the re- 
sponse level at time ¢, AY its increment (or 
decrement) during a short period of time 
starting at £, and S; the level corresponding 
to the stimulus pressure prevailing at ¢ if 
response were instantaneous, or, put dif- 
ferently, the level response will eventually 
reach, given sufficient time, if the stimulus 
pressure remains constant. We then have 


AY =k(S,—Y,) k<1. (1) 


In this equation the parameter k expresses 
the speed of the adjustment process: the 
lower the value of 2, the slower the proc- 
ess, the stronger the inertia, The graph of 
this response or lag function will be of the 
shape illustrated by B in Figure 1; with 
a constant stimulus pressure, response will 
change fast in the beginning and slow down 
gradually.® 


® This case is sometimes referred to as “simple 
catalytic growth”; cf. H. Muench, Catalytic Models 
in Epidemiology (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959). 
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Guided by one’s theoretical notions, 
equation (1) can easily be developed into 
either of two equally valid expressions 
showing current response as a function of 
preceding levels of stimulus pressure and/or 
response levels. The first of these equa- 
tions embodies a view of history as a Mar- 
kov series; response at time ¢ is determined 
by the response and the stimulus pressure 
levels at time £ — 1; once these two magni- 
tudes have been taken into the reckoning, 
there is no need to go further back in the 
history of the system. 


Y,= (1-2) VeirtkSin. (2) 


Alternatively, response at ¢ may be seen 
as the weighted sum of the stimulus levels 
prevailing at ¢ — 1, £ — 2, and so on, with- 
out any definite limit but with decreasing 
weights. 


Yi = kS- t (1—Rk)RS,-2 
+ (1 —2)?RSi-3t .... 


The first is a systematic, ahistorical causal 
analysis, while the second version exhibits 
trends as products of a long chain of his- 
torical events or changes. There is no con- 
tradiction between the two; in equation 
(2) the previous history of the system has 
been absorbed by F;-1. 

It will be noticed that the stimulus pres- 
sure in this model and its variant forms is 
allowed to vary in time without any restric- 
tions; hence, it is applicable both to the 
analyses of trends (and similar irreversible 
changes) and to short-term oscillations. In 
principle, “force” or “stimulus pressure” 
does not have to be interpreted within the 
narrow confines of “reductionist” condi- 
tional growth, although the latter offers the 
best hope of empirical development. 

Altogether this is an attractively simple 
model of macrochange and of social trends 
reflecting discretionary behavior; its valid- 
ity will have to be settled by appeal to ob- 
servational data which largely remain to 
be collected. It should be added that de- 
layed response, as set forth above, corre- 


(3) 
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sponds to distributed lags,© as used in 
modern economic theory, rather than the 
lags of Ogburnian theory. 


DELAYED RESPONSE: THE EVIDENCE 


That data on social change often convey 
an impression of smooth, gradual response 
to some stimulus, with considerable lags, 
has already been pointed out. But the evi- 
dence is inconclusive and leaves the door 
open to more than one interpretation. Now, 
the real issue is one of quantity—the 
amount, rather than the mere presence or 
absence of delay. It would be very surpris- 
ing if response were instantaneous to new 
social pressures; that there will be at least 
some inertia appears a more likely assump- 
tion. Still, lags might be a minor factor and 
negligible in the study of social change; 
tie following remarks bear on this possi- 
bility. 

Apart from growth (or decay) trends and 
similar cases of irreversible change, the 
idea of response inertia gets some support 

~om the existence of smooth oscillations in 

many sociological time series, often, though 
erroneously, called “cycles.” Given some 
response delay of the character just 
sketched, this is a predictable result even 
iz the stimulus pressure varies entirely at 
random,!! But, again, there is the alterna- 
tive explanation of little or no response 
inertia and, instead, an identical pattern of 
smooth oscillations in the stimulus pressure, 
say, in the shape of business conditions, 
employment, prices, and so forth. 

There is need for an approach that is 
independent of the time series which could 
explain response inertia in the sense of dis- 
tributed lags. There is, indeed, one par- 
ticular mechanism through which macro- 
response may be delayed considerably, and 
this is the gradual “freezing” of attitudes 
and behavior with increasing age. For dis- 
cretionary change, at any given time only 


See L. M. Koyck, Distributed Lags and In- 
testment Analysis (Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Fublishing Co., 1954), chap ii. 


u Cf. Carlsson, op. cit. 
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a part of the population is sensitive to new 
pressures. As a result there will be a varia- 
tion between different cohorts (genera- 
tions).1* There is no doubt that cohort ef- 
fects are common and important and that 
they could easily lead to response delays 
extending over decades. However, no de- 
tailed examination of their nature and 
limits can be undertaken here. 

The obvious policy in many instances of 
irreversible growth is to try some suitable 
conditional growth model and see how far 
it can account for the observations. The 
writer has applied this technique to the 
rise of the labor parties in Sweden since 
1911 as revealed in the election statistics.14 
By means of cross-sectional (survey) data 
from the 1940’s and 1950’s, the distribution 
of political parties among social classes can 
be estimated; the class-specific proportions 
supporting labor can then be combined 
with the class composition of the body of 
voters as given in the election statistics for 
each election after 1911. The final product 
is an expected labor vote which may be 
compared with the observed vote. It is clear 
that the model is not suited to explain 
reversals in the growth trend such as ac- 
tually occurred a couple of times in Sweden 
during the period covered by the study 
(1911-40). At best, the model will give 
something akin to “the normal vote” of 
Campbell et al. around which there is a 
scatter due to factors not appearing in the 
model. It turns out that conditional growth 
can account for less than half of the growth 
in labor vote. Faulty data may have led to 
an underestimate, but even so some addi- 


™ For a more general discussion of cohort analy- 
sis in sociological research, see N. B. Ryder, “The 
Cohort as a Concept in the Study of Social 
Change,” American Sociological Review, XXX 
(December, 1965), 843-61. 


*G. Carlsson, “Partiférskjutningar som till- 
vaxtprocesser,” Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift 
(“Changes in Party Strength as Growth Process,” 
Journal of Political Science) (1963), pp. 172-213, 
in Swedish. 


* Camptell ef al, of. cit., p. 7. See also chap. ii 
(by P. E. Converse) on the same subject. 
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tional principle is needed. Response inertia 
(distributed lags) of a reasonable magni- 
tude could fill the gap; “reasonable” should 
here be understood as being in accord with 
our admittedly crude notions of cohort ef- 
fects in voting and political attitudes. 


FEEDBACK 


As far as our present spotty knowledge 
allows us to tell, conditional growth in the 
somewhat restricted sense of the previous 
analysis is often inadequate to account for 
macrochange. Even with the addition of 
distributed lags, there is probably a large 
class of processes where irreversible change 
will exceed the expectations. In the fol- 
lowing pages, feedback will be used as a 
supplementary principle, although it could 
also be regarded as an ‘extension of con- 
ditional growth and delayed response. 

A technique will be used which has pre- 
viously been employed by Grunberg and 
Modigliani?® and by Simon.?* It is built on 
the idea that the aggregate behavior (mac-~ 
roresponse) FY; at time ¢ is a function of 
the prevailing stimulus pressure S, and 
macroresponse Y;-, at time ¢— 1. 


V;= f(S:, Yea) (4) 


Again, S; could be understood as a measure 
or function of social characteristics, such as 
income: distribution, degree of industriali- 
zation, and age distribution. This stimulus 
pressure S is assumed constant throughout 
except for purely temporary shocks or de- 
viations. For simplicity, Y is assumed to 
vary between O and 1. Figures 2-4 illus- 
trate, then, the relation between response 

*M. Grunberg and F. Modigliani, “The Pre- 
dictability of Social Events,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LXII (December, 1954), 465-78. 

1 H, A. Simon, “Bandwagon and Underdog Ef- 
fects and the Possibility of Election Predictions,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII (Fall, 1954), 
245-53; reprinted in H. A. Simon, Models of Man 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957), pp. 79-87. 
The analytic problem is related to the one dis- 
cussed in J. A. Davis, J. L. Spaeth and C. Huson, 
“A Technique for Analyzing the Effects of Group 


Composition,” American Sociological Review 
XXVI (April, 1961), 215-25. 
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level at a certain time and the level during 
the preceding time period (curve F), hold- 
ing S constant. It should be noted that Fig- 
ures 2—4, unlike Figure 1, do mot show a 
time path. 

- Figure 2 represents a particularly simple 
case where macroresponse is a compromise 
between the level dictated by S and the 
response level prevailing in the near past 


P 
t 





fj 


Fic. 2.—Simple delayed response 


(¢— 1), the two variables occurring with 
equal weight. In the chosen example, S 
equals 0.8. Hence 


Y,=0.5Y,1+0.4. (5) 


In the graphs, the straight line OP con- 
nects the points at equal distance from the 
two axes, so that Y, == Y,-1. When F runs 
above and to the left of OP, continued 
growth is indicated. This will be arrested 
as F crosses OP at Æ and a steady state or 
equilibrium level is reached. In Figure 2, 
this will be the response level of 0.8, the 
value of S. For any given value of Y;-4 
less than this, the value of F; is higher. In 
fact, the model expressed by equation (5) 
is an example of the time-consuming adjust- 
ment previously illustrated by Figure 1 
and by equation (1), as can be seen readily 
by comparing (1) and (5). The main con- 
tribution of the feedback model discussed 
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so far is to provide a reason for delayed 
response, namely, the compromise struck 
in people’s behavior between what general 
socioeconomic conditions push them to do 
and what their fellowmen are already do- 
ing.’ The interpretation of feedback 
mechanisms as social imitation and the 
rise of new social norms through the ob- 
servation of actual behavior comes natural- 
ly to a sociologist; it should not, of course, 
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Fic. 3—Dynamic asymmetry 


blind us to other ways of looking at feed- 
back.18 


DYNAMIC ASYMMETRY 


There is no reason why the feedback 
relationship symbolized by the curve F 
should always take the lmear shape as- 
sumed in Figure 2. A different situation is 
presented in Figure 3. Again F shows the 
dependence of macroresponse on previous 
macroresponse. If the process starts from 
¥ =Q, a steady state will be reached at 


7 This situation is mentioned as the “demon- 
stration effect” in the theory of consumer behavior 
(cf. J. S. Duesenberry, Incomes Saving and the 
Theory of Consumer Behavior [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1949], esp. p. 27). 


18 As a behavior becomes more common it is 
cften facilitated through other, adjustive changes; 
increasing car ownership leads to better roads, 
more filling stations, and so on. This principle has 
2 wider application than consumer goods, 
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A (Y = 0.2), from which point no further 
change is likely. Should Y for some reason 
change a little so that the response level 
undergoes a slight increase or decrease, it 
will return to A (given a constant S, or a 
stimulus pressure returning to S after a 
slight departure). However, should the 
temporarv change in stimulus pressure be 
considerable enough to move the response 
level beyond B, it will continue to grow 
until a new steady state has been reached 
at E, even if the previous stimulus pres- 
sure is restored to §. Thus, taking away 
the equilibrium-disturbing force will not 
lead to a reversal of the effect of its intro- 
duction, and in this sense we are facing a 
situation of dynamic asymmetry, a species 
of irreversible change.?® 


CUMULATION AND CRITICAL MASS 


Yet another possibility is shown in Fig- 
ure 4. Here there are two steady states, at 


P 
f 





Fic. 4.—Cumulation 


0 and E, where E is assumed to be on a 
high response level. Under these conditions 
there will be no growth from 0 as long as 
“exogenous” disturbances or short-lived 
variations in stimulus pressure are insuffi- 


» Koyck, op. cit., pp. 12-16. The terminology 
used in the present paper differs somewhat from 
Koyck’s. 


CHANGE, GROWTH, AND IRREVERSIBILITY 


cient to move response beyond the “critical 
mass” level of A. The latter represents an 
unstable equilibrium; a slight decrease 
starts the response shrinking down to 0, a 
slight increase starts it growing to the high 
level of E. As this case resembles Myrdal’s*° 
principle of “cumulation” it will be so 
designated. (If the growth. is regarded as 
undesirable, cumulation will often be called 
a vicious circle.) The distinguishing mark 
of cumulation is the span of the growth 
phase from A to E; the steady growth from 
a zero or very low response level to a high 
level. So-called innovation processes could 
be of this type; after an early phase of 
special efforts to introduce the new idea or 
practice, the outcome will depend on the 
attainment of the critical mass of A. If this 
has been reached, the diffusion or growth 
continues; if not, the movement peters 
out—yet another transient fad. 


DETERMINISM AND HISTORY 


The main cases of irreversibility here 
discussed can be used to show the limits of 
a determinism based on the social or eco- 
nomic factors grouped under S. With de- 
layed response, the conclusion will depend 
largely on the time perspective. In the 
long run, S determines aggregate response; 
sooner or later a level indicated by S will 
he reached. As the speed parameter of the 
process has not been specified in the model, 
a long time might be required; meanwhile, 
there is no simple unique relation between 
S and response level. Macroresponse could 
be different in two societies, although the 
underlying broad social forces (S) aré 
identical; or response could be identical 
and the determining forces different. It 
would all depend on the history of the so- 
cieties, or the accidental shocks and pre- 
ceding variations that history contains. And 
in real life we shall expect the constraining 
stimulus pressure S to change from time to 


2 G. Myrdal, with the assistance of R. Sterner 
and M: Rose, An American Dilemma (20th Anni- 
versary ed.; New York: Harper & Row, 1962), 
pp. 1065-70. 
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time so that the societies are constantly 
“on their way” to an equilibrium they are 
never likely to reach because it will shift 
before they get there. Under these circum- 
stance, the theoretical contributions of 
timeless equilibrium models of social struc- 
ture and social change will þe slight, in- 
deed?! 

One further point may be noted in pass- 
ing. To explain a variable through a con- 
stant has been called a “logical absurd- 
ity.”?? But that is the kind of explanation 
delayed response is; a constant pressure 
lies behind a- variable level of behavior. 

With dynamic asymmetry and cumula- 
tion, further restrictions are imposed on the 
determinism exerted by S. In neither case is 
there a unique response level corresponding 
to a given stimulus pressure or complex of 
forces but, rather, two (or more) distinct 
levels, each representing a relatively stable 
state. As the two levels are farther apart in 
the case of cumulation, the lack of deter- 
minism is more dramatically demonstrated 
here. History, with its temporary disturb- 
ances, could obviously be quite important 
in these cases. It is equally clear that S 
has an appreciable effect on the situation. 
If S varies, it means in general that the 
critical levels shift, and this in turn changes - 
the probable outcome. 

Speaking more generally, it is something 
of truism that any theory aspiring to be 
called “causal” will have to deal primarily 
with the changes units undergo, or events 
affecting them, rather than with static de- 
scriptions of the units. The latter type of 
information (cross-sectional data) will have 
a bearing on causal hypotheses only under 
certain conditions—broadly speaking, con- 
ditions of equilibrium. This conclusion ap- 
pears to hold regardless of the size of unit 


2 J, C. Harsanyi, “Explanation and Comparative 
Dynamics in Social Science,” Behavioral Science, 
V (April, 1960), 136-45, 


2 W. E. Moore, “A Reconsideration of Theories 
of Social Change,” American Sociological Review, 
XXV (December, 1960), 812. Moore’s statement is 
made in the context of climatic and similar theories 
where it may well hold true, 
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investigated and is independent of the dis- 
tinction between macro- and microanalysis, 


CHANGE THEORY AND OBSERVATIONAL 
DATA 


The mind can easily spin a finer web of 
theory and conjecture than data can either 
confirm or confute, and this danger is cer- 
tainly acute in social macrotheory, whether 
static or dynamic; for, unlike microtheory, 
the number of observations is strictly 
limited. Before one looks at the present ef- 
fort in the cold light of testability and 
judges it harshly as a consequence, a few 
arguments in its defense remain to be 
considered. 

First, an exercise like the one presented 
here may serve a useful purpose in think- 
ing about change on a high level of ab- 
straction—the level on which a good deal 
of social change theory is located. At the 
very least, it may help to keep theoretical 
issues open. The terms in which techno- 
logical power, or any other kind of deter- 
minism, has to be discussed begin to appear, 
and they are rather different from those 
that can be derived from an equilibrium- 
oriented theory. Second, though verification 
may now elude social scientists this need 
not always be the case. Time lags and 
simpte delayed response would not appear 
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to be hopelessly beyond the grasp of ob- 
servation, and even measurement, though 
much remains to be ‘done. It is an area 
where a mixed micro- and macromethod 
would appear most promising, for micro- 
studies may reveal individual (small-unit) 
differences that explain time lags and make 
delayed response a predictable outcome, 
for instance, age and cohort effects. Also, 
it has been shown that: microanalysis will 
be useful ‘in providing conditional growth 
as a standard against which actual growth 
can be assessed. | 

The extent and impact of feedback as a 
source of instability, and a force behind 
growth and institutional change, is an even 
more difficult question, and the reconstruc- 
tion of feedback curves (F), as in Figures 
2-4, may now look like a utopian venture. 
But the only way of' finding out what is 
possible is to try very hard for a long time, 
and this we have certainly not done. Again, 
certain kinds of microstudies would be of 
help in establishing awareness of other 
people’s behavior as a correlate of individ- 
ual response. The analytic task is certainly 
formidable, but giving it up implies resig- 
nation in a field which should have high 
priority for any sociologist. 
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Dimensions of Marriage Happiness 


Susan R. Orden and Norman M. Bradburn 


ABSTRACT 


This paper is concerned with the development of a theoretical model of the structure of 
marriage happiness that may be useful for diagnosis, analysis, and prediction. An over-all 
model, composed of a dimension of satisfactions and a dimension of tensions which function 
independently to produce happiness in marriage, is suggested. The independent dimensions 
correlate in the expected directions with an individual’s own assessment of his marriage, 
but do not correlate with each other. These characteristics suggest that the difference be- 
tween an individual’s scores on the satisfactions and tensions indexes, ‘called the “Marriage 
Adjustment Balance Scale” (MABS), is a good over-all indicator of an individual’s happi- 
ness in marriage. Marriage happiness self-ratings and the MABS were found to be posi- 
tively related to over-all happiness ratings. Each of the marriage happiness indexes is also 
related to over-all happiness in the expected direction. Finally, marriage happiness is related 
to over-all happiness through both positive and negative affect, so that there appears to 
be a perfect meshing between the two-dimensional structure of marriage happiness and 


the two-dimensional structure of psychological well-being. 


In a recent review of the major predic- 
tion studies in the field of marriage re- 
search, Bowerman concludes that no single 
measure of success will be satisfactory for 
all purposes and that it would be desirable 
to develop a set of measures that are inter- 
related in a meaningful way and could be 
used for a variety of research purposes. He 
suggests that “such measures should emerge 
from a conceptualization of the process of 
marital interaction that will be useful for 
diagnosis and analysis as well as for predic- 
tion.”1 We have developed a two-dimen- 
sional model of marriage happiness which, 
we hope, will contribute to the achievement 
of these goals. | 

Marriage happiness may be viewed as a 
resultant of two independent dimensions, a 
dimension of satisfactions and a dimension 
of tensions. Both dimensions are related to 
marriage happiness, yet they appear to 
operate independently in specifying levels 
of happiness. Satisfactions are positively 
related to marriage happiness, and tensions 


1 C, E. Bowerman, “Prediction Studies,” in H. T. 
Christensen (ed.), Handbook of Marriage and the 
Family (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1964), p. 
239, 


are negatively related to marriage happi- 
ness. Tensions and satisfactions are, how- 
ever, virtually independent of each other. 
Thus, happiness in marriage may be viewed 
as a function of the balance between the 
satisfactions and tensions experienced in 
the marriage. | 

This model of the structure of marriage 
happiness was suggested by previous work 
on the structure of psychological well-be- 
ing. Bradburn and Caplovitz found that 
the concept of “happiness” or psychological 
well-being can best be seen as a function of 
two independent dimensions, those of posi- 
tive and negative affect. A cluster analysis 
of responses to a series of questions on 
pleasurable and unpleasurable experiences 
in the recent past revealed two clusters of 
affective experience—one reflecting positive 
and one reflecting negative experiences, Al- 
though both clusters correlated in the ex- 
pected directions with over-all ratings of 
happiness, the items in the positive cluster 


2N. M. Bradburn and D. Caplovitz, Reports on 
Happiness (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965) ; 
N. M. Bradburn, The Structure of Psychological 
Well-Being (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., in 
press). 
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did not correlate with those in the negative 
cluster. The difference between positive 
and negative affect scores, called the Af- 
fect Balance Scale, was found to be the 
bast indicator of an individual’s psycho- 
logical well-being. 

Our model also follows the lead taken 
by Burgess and Wallin in the development 
oi multiple criteria for measuring success 
in marriage. Their criteria included three 
indexes of a general nature—permanence, 
happiness, and satisfactions—and several 
indexes of specific areas—consensus, love 
and affection, sexual satisfaction, compan- 
ionship, and compatibility. Bowerman ap- 
plauds Burgess and Wallin’s efforts to use 
multiple criteria. But he points out that 
they could have made an important con- 
tribution by demonstrating that “(a) there 
was a high degree of internal consistency 
among items in each index, suggesting a 
unidimensional scale, and that (b) each 
index was measuring a different dimen- 
sion as indicated by moderate or low in- 
tercorrelations among index scores.’* This 
is what we will try to do. 

We shall investigate, first, the individu- 
al’s own assessment of his happiness in 
marriage, Second, we shall show by a clus- 
ter analysis of responses to two checklists 
—one on disagreements and another on 
satisfactions—that items in these batteries 
form two independent clusters—one of 
which we shall call “marriage tensions” 
and the other “marriage satisfactions.” 
Finally, we will show how these two di- 
mensions parallel the two dimensions of 
over-all psychological well-being. 

Our data are taken from personal inter- 
views by the NORC interviewing staff on 
the third wave of a longitudinal study of 
psychological well-being conducted in 1965. 
The men and women in the sample are not 
couples, but the sample includes 781 hus- 
bands and 957 wives, or a total of 1,738 

SE. W. Burgess and P. Wallin, Courtship, En- 
gagement, and Marriage (Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1954). 


t Bawerman, op. cit., p. 229. 
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married respondents. These respondents 
are drawn from a probability sample of four 
communities, two within the Detroit metro- 
politan area and one each from the Chi- 
cago and Washington metropolitan areas, 
and a fifth sample from the ten largest 
metropolitan areas in the United States. 


SELF-REPORTS OF MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 


In the belief that the best first approach 
is a direct one, we asked, “Taking all things 
together, would you say your marriage was 
very happy, pretty happy, or not too hap- 
py?” In response to our question, 60 per 
cent of the respondents in our sample re- 
ported that they were “very happy” in mar- 
riage, 36 per cent said they were “pretty 
happy,” and 3 per cent reported they were 
“not too happy.” This skewing of the dis- 
tribution toward the “very happy” end of 
the scale is neither new nor surprising. A 
question in essentially this form, but with 
enough variation in scale to confound the 
researcher, has been used in numerous 
studies dating’ back to the early. work on 
marriage in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Other 
investigators made substantially the same 
observations. A summary of the findings 
of selected studies, converted to the three- 
point scale used in this study, is shown in 
Table 1, 

We believe that the consistent skewing 
of the distribution of' self-reports of mar- 
riage happiness reflects the fact that it is 
possible, although often difficult, for most 
people to terminate an unhappy marriage. 
Among the studies cited, only the Burgess 
and Cottrell study includes reports from 
some divorced persons. Twenty-two per 
cent of their respondents were “not too 
happy” in marriage, compared with neg- 
ligible proportions in the other studies, 
which all excluded divorced respondents. 
The small proportion of our sample who 
report “not too happy” marriages are prob- 
ably either having transitory difficulties or 

"E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predict- 


ing Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). 


DIMENSIONS OF MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 


are in the process of dissolving their mar- 
riages. 

The  direct-question, self-evaluation 
method of rating happiness in marriage has 
become classic in marriage research. How- 
ever, this may not deter the skeptic from 
wondering whether self-ratings are stable 
and valid. Although this paper reports data 
only from a large, cross-sectional sample, 
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wives, by friends of one or both partners 
to the marriage, or by a judge familiar 
with the case histories. Since our respond- 
ents are not couples, we cannot compare 
the ratings of husbands and wives, nor do 
we have an independent evaluation by an 
outsider or judge. Thus we have no direct 
measures of validity. But we have no rea- 
son to believe that our study is subject to 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGE HAPPINESS RATINGS REPORTED IN SELECTED STUDIES 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 


MARRIAGE Happiness RATING TOTAL 
SELECTED STUDY 

Very Pretty | Not Too 

Happy Hanoy Haor? Percentage N 
Present study..............-- 60 36 3 99 1,738 
Bradburn and Caplovitz*...... 76 23 1 100 363 
Gurin, Veroff, and Feldf....... 68 29 3 100 1,875 
Landis fice sancetndoeed ere 83 16 1 100 409 
Terman salon saad euan ees 85 9 5 99 792 
Burgess and Cottrellf......... 63 14 22 99 526 


*N. M. Bradburn and D. Caplovitz, Reports on Happiness (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965), 
p. 40. The authors used a four-point scale: “very happy,” “little happier than average,” “just about aver- 
age,” “not too happy.” We combined ‘very happy” and “little happier than average” into the “very 


happy” category. 


t G. Gurin, J. Veroff, and S. Feld, Americans View Their Mental Health (New York: Basic Books, 1960), 
p. 92. The authors used a four-point scale: “very happy,” ‘‘above average,” “average,” and “not too 
happy.” We combined the “very happy” and the "above average.” 

ł J. T. Landis and M. G. Landis, Building a Successful Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), 
p. 678, The authors converted the Terman ratings (seven-point scale) and the Burgess and Cottrell ratings 
(five-point scale) to a three-point scale, which they labeled “very happy or happy,” “average,” and “‘un- 


happy or very unhappy.” 


we can take advantage of four-wave panel 
data on a subsample to establish the sta- 
bility of such rating methods. Table 2 
shows that these ratings are remarkably 
stable over time. The y coefficient of asso- 
ciation. between an individual’s rating of 
his marriage happiness on Wave I and 
Wave IT ts .88 for men and .82 for women. 
We note similar degrees of stability be- 
tween Waves II and II, and Waves III 
and IV, both for men and for women. 
Even though we can thus establish that 
self-reports are stable, the question of 
validity remains. Other investigators have 
established the validity of self-reports of 
marriage happiness by comparing inde- 
pendent ratings made by husbands and by 


TABLE 2 


STABILITY OVER TIME OF MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 
RATINGS* 


(y COEFFICIENT OF ASSOCIATION) 


MARRIAGE HAPPINESS RATING 


WAVE 
Men Women 

i E ee .88 82 

(178) (217) 
Da E S p eee .84 

(160) (197) 

IHV... .83 93 
(161) (203) 


* Based on subsample in Detroit suburb. 


-~ 
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any greater validity problems than those 
that have confronted other researchers, 

The absolute magnitudes of marriage 
happiness ratings may reflect the particular 
phrasing of questions and are determined 
to some extent by the number of alterna- 
tives offered to the respondent. There is 
also some evidence that people tend to 
give more socially desirable responses in 
personal interviews than they do in self- 
administered questionnaires. Our interest, 
however, is less in the absolute magnitudes 
than in the relationship of the over-all rat- 
ings of marriage happiness to its compo- 
nents, which would presumably be in- 
fluenced by the same biases. Only if there 
were complex interactions such that biases 
acted in different directions for different 
groups of respondents would they seriously 
affect our conclusions. 


MEASURES OF THE SEPARATE DIMENSIONS 


In order to gain some insight into the 
components of marriage happiness, we con- 
structed two checklists, one of disagree- 
ments in the marriage and the other of 
pleasurable activities in the marriage. In 
the development of a battery of items from 
which an index of the tensions in the mar- 
riage could be derived, we used items that 
had already been used by Bradburn and 
Caplovitz, many of which had also been 
employed by other investigators.” Respond- 
ents were read a list of items and were 
asked whether any of these had been 
sources of friction in their marriages dur- 
ing the past several weeks. The inventory 
included economic aspects of the marriage 
(husband’s job and household expenses), 


"S, Sudman, A. Greeley, and L. Pinto, “The 
Effectiveness of Self-administered Questionnaires,” 
Journal of Marketing Research, XII (August, 
19651, 293-97. 


T Burgess and Cottrell, of. cit., L. M. Terman, 
Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938) ; H. J. Locke, 
Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A Compari- 
son of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1963); Burgess and 
Wallin, op. cit. 
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recreational aspects of the marriage (leisure 
time, time spent away from the home, time 
spent with friends), and personal aspects 
of the marriage (irritating personal habits, 
being tired, not showing love). 

The development of a battery of items 
from which an index of satisfactions could 
be constructed was more difficult because 
of the lack of precedents. After some ex- 
perimentation, we decided on an inventory 
of activities that would be indicative of 
the positive side of the marriage but would 
not necessarily be correlated with disagree- 
ments in marriage. Some of these items 
were designed to tap the basic interpersonal 
relationship in the marriage; they were 
independent of activities with other people 
and did not involve any expenditure of 
funds. These items included having a good 
laugh, spending an evening just chatting 
with one another, doing something the 
other partner particularly appreciated, be- 
ing affectionate, or taking a walk or drive 
just for pleasure. The other items were of 
a social nature; they did involve the ex- 
penditure of funds and might or might 
not involve other people. These items in- 
cluded going to a movie, the theater, or 
other entertainment; going to a restaurant; 
visiting friends together; or entertaining 
friends at home. 

It should be noted that both the inven- 
tory of disagreements and the inventory of 
activities were asked in terms of experi- 
ences in the past several weeks. Interest 
in experiences in the recent past stems from 
our general theoretical concern with the 
effects of current environmental forces on 
the life adjustment of individuals. While 
we expect personality dispositions to have 
some effect on the kinds of experiences a 
person has and probably on the way he 
interprets and remembers them, we are 
more interested in measuring the contribu- 
tion of environmental factors to adjustment 
in marriage. ' 

The distribution of responses to the bat- 
tery of items on satisfactions and tensions 
in marriage is shown in Table 3, sepa- 
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rately for men and for women. We see that 
the proportion of men and women re- 
sponding “yes” to the satisfactions check- 
list is substantially higher than the pro- 
portion responding “yes” to the tensions 


items. This suggests that, in the aggregate,. 


the marriage relationship is happy for the 
respondents in our sample, and confirms 
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dorsed by at least 50 per cent of the 
sample. 

In contrast, the highest proportions of 
“ves” responses to the checklist of dis- 
agreements or problems in the marriage 
were 27 per cent for “being tired” and 25 
per cent for “irritating personal habits,” Of 
the remaining seven items, four were in- 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP ITEMS 
(PERCENTAGE “YES” FOR MEN AND WOMEN) 


Marriage Relationship Items ( ee 2) ar ( meee 6) 
I’m going to read you some things that married couples often do to- 
gether. Tell me which ones you and your (husband/wife) have done 
together in the past few weeks: 
Had a good laugh together or shared a joke...............055. 96 94 95 
Been affectionate toward each other...............ce cece cease 96 94 95 
Spent an evening just chatting with each other................ 85 84 84 
Did something the other particularly appreciated.............. 81 77 79 
Visited friends together... 0... ccc eeccec cree c cee ceeveeetans 75 74 74 
Entertained friends in your hotne.......... 0. 0c cece ce es 71 69 70 
Taken a drive or walk for pleasure. ........ 00.0 cece eee 68 60 64 
Gone out together—movie, bowling, sporting, or other entertain- 
WOME ris See cuales E nde ae viene eines eed uaeie 54 54 54 
Ate out in a restaurant together... 0.0.0.0... cee ccc cee cee ee 52 49 50 
Now I’m going to read you some things about which husbands and 
wives sometimes agree and sometimes disagree; would you tell me 
which ones caused differences of opinions or were problems in your 
marriage during the past few weeks? 
Bele tileduidiawesak sawn E E ee eeaee ise EA 25 28 27 
Irritating personal habits. cs eatin esas sand aeaa eee 20 29 25 
Household Expenses: 4 tad dany ieee Mata eiVates Oedaw rue tas 20 19 19 
Being away trom home 4. 6.scwer si axeu tw anewe dues aoe 20 18 19 
How to Spend leisure <p ecuaitd a tanta e wees tues 18 12 15 
Time spent with tniends.o.:5.4os¢sadsecaseetadced op Ersak 12 11 12 
Y our (husband s) JODerceen otteen Ra a a 10 9 19 
ES EE E O E E E E EE EA ee kia 8 11 10 
Not showing Ove. si rorriare nra ou da tae tees e sco EEEN a SRY 9 8 9 


the findings based on the respondents’ own 
assessment of their marriages. 

Two of the items in the satisfactions 
checklist-—‘had a good laugh together” and 
“been affectionate with each other’’—were 
indorsed by 95 per cent of the sample, 
while over 70 per cent of the respondents 
said “yes” to four other items——“spent an 
evening just chatting,” “did something the 
other appreciated,” “visited friends to- 
gether,” and “entertained friends in your 
home.” The remaining three items were in- 


dorsed by less than 20 but more than 10 
per cent of the sample, and three by 10 
per cent or less of the sample. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed 
that specific items on sexual relations are 
conspicuous by their absence from both 
the inventory of tensions and the inven- 
tory of satisfactions in the marriage. How- 
ever, the items “not showing love” and 
“being tired” in the tensions battery, and 
“showing affection” in the satisfactions bat- 
tery, were designed to tap sexual problems 
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and satisfactions. Our indirect approach to 
sex stems, not from modesty, but from the 
expectation that a general interview 
schedule covering a wide range of life ex- 
periences is not the best vehicle for inti- 
mate disclosures. In their study of Detroit 
wives, Blood and Wolfe found: 


As' for sex, not a single farm woman ven- 
tured to mention this private subject to our 
interviewers despite the fact that most of the 
interviewers were women. The handful of city 
wives bold enough to specify this area of dis- 
agreement unquestionably leads to an under- 
statement of sexual conflict in the general 
population. A better estimate might be se- 
cured by using a list of topics to be checked. 
Left to their own initiative, however, respond- 
ents probably hesitated to utter the three-letter 
word.§ 


Certainly Kinsey and his associates have 
demonstrated that people are not reluctant 
to discuss sex, but the emphasis and design 
of an interview schedule on sexual activi- 
ties would be quite different from ours. 

In general, we note that there is little 
difference between men and women in the 
proportion reporting either that they did 
something they enjoyed or that they argued 
about something with their spouse. How- 
ever, it Is interesting to note that men are 
consistently more likely than women to 
indorse each of the nine satisfaction items 
and six of the nine tension items. The dif- 
erences are small but of particular interest 
since they run counter to Bradburn’s find- 
ing that the women in the sample have a 
greater responsiveness than the men to the 
battery of items describing general feeling 
states.® The fact that responses favor men 
on one battery of items and women on 
another suggests that there is no strong, 
consistent “yea-saying” response bias run- 
ning through the core of the data. 

While the individual items in the battery 
of disagreements and pleasurable activities 


8 R. O. Blood, Jr., and D. M. Wolfe, Husbands 
and Wives: The Dynamics of Married Living 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960), pp. 243-44. 


° Bradburn, op. cit. 
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are of considerable intrinsic interest, our 
major objective is to determine whether 
these items can be combined in some mean- 
ingful way to describe a general negative 
tone of tensions in marriage and a general 
positive tone of satisfactions in marriage. 
The correlations between the responses to 
the various items in both the satisfactions 
and the tensions checklists are shown in 
Table 4. The values for men are shown in 
the upper half of the matrix; the values for 
women appear in the lower half. 

The items in the satisfactions battery 
appear to cluster into two groups, one of 
four sociability items describing the joint 
relationship of husband and wife to the 
outside world of friends and social activi- 
ties, and the other of five companionship 
items describing the personal relationship 
between husband and wife—the under- 
standing, friendship, and affection of each 
for the other. Even though there are gen- 
erally positive correlations between all the 
items in the satisfactions battery, the clus- 
tering along two dimensions which have a 
“face validity” seems to justify the con- 
struction of two separate indexes, one of 
marriage sociability and the other of mar- 
riage companionship. The Q-values of as- 
sociation of the items within each of these 
two blocks of satisfactions suggest that in- 
dexes based on the level of “yes” responses 
would constitute adequate and appropriate 
measures of underlying dimensions of so- 
ciability and companionship in marriage. 
The average Q-value on the sociability 
items is .48 for men and .47 for women, 
and on the companionship items it is .62 
for men and .69 for women. 

Looking at the inventory of disagree- 
ments in the bottom right-hand corner of 
Table 4, we see that the Q-values of asso- 
ciation for this group suggest that these 
nine items can be combined into an index 
to measure tensions in the marriage rela- 
tionship. The average Q-value is .46 for 
men and .50 for women. 

The crucial question is whether satisfac- 
tions and tensions in marriage are merely 
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opposite ends of a single continuum of ex- 
periences and are highly negatively corre- 
lated with each other or whether they are 
relatively independent dimensions. The 
correlations between the items in each of 
the two satisfactions inventories with the 
items in the tensions inventory suggest that 
these items fall into two distinct clusters 
which have little or only. moderate rela- 
tionship to one another. The Q-values be- 
tween tensions and satisfactions are more 
often negative than positive, but are gen- 
erally and consistently low, with one no- 
table exception. “Affectionate” in the satis- 
factions battery and “not showing love” 
in the negative checklist are negatively cor- 
related with each other. These two items 
do indeed appear to be describing the nega- 
tive and positive aspects of a single dimen- 
sion. However, these items were not ex- 
cluded from the construction of the satis- 
factions and tensions indexes because they 
were judged to be essential ingredients of 
both sides of the marriage relationship; nor 
were they handled separately because there 
were not enough items to derive a sepa- 
rate index of love and affection. We might 
note, however, that these items contribute 
little to the variance of the indexes, since 
almost everyone in the sample (95 per 
cent) responded “yes” to the affectionate 
item, and almost no one (9 per cent) re- 
sponded “yes” to disputes. about not show- 
ing love. 

The average O-values of association be- 
tween the sociability items and the tensions 
items are —.03 for men and —.02 for wom- 
en, while the average Q-values between 
the companionship items and the tensions 
are —-.12 for men and —.23 for women. 
These levels of association are low or mod- 
erate enough to suggest that the items in 
the satisfactions and tensions inventories 
are not merely tapping the negative and 
positive aspects of a single dimension. 
Satisfactions and tensions appear to be 
describing two separate and independent 
dimensions of the marriage relationship. 

On the strength of the factors noted 
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above—-(1) the high level of association 
among the items in each of three groups: 
companionship, sociability, and tensions; 
(2) the low association between sociability 
and tensions and the moderate association 
between companionship and tensions; and 
(3) the expectation that companionship 
and sociability, although related to each 
other, were tapping somewhat different 
dimensions of satisfaction in marriage-——-we 
constructed three indexes of marriage re- 
lationship: an index of companionship, an 
index of sociability, and an index of ten- 
sions. These indexes were based on the level 
of response to the satisfactions and tensions 
checklists. Each respondent was given a 
score of one for every “yes” response and a 
score of zero for every “no” response to the 
checklist items which were selected for in- 
clusion in each of the three indexes. 

There were five items in the companion- 
ship checklist, four items in the sociability 
checklist, and nine items in the tensions 
checklist. The resulting scores for the 
companionship index thus range from 0 
to 5, the scores for the sociability index 
from 0 to 4, and the scores for the tensions 
index from 0 to 9. The percentage distri- 
bution of these three indexes is shown in 
Table 5, separately for men and for women, 

We see that close to 50 per cent of the 
respondents in our sample are at the high- 
est position on the marriage companion- 
ship index, reporting five companionable 
activities with their spouses during the past 
several weeks. Thirty per cent report four 
companionable activities, 13 per cent re- 
port three activities, and 4 per cent report 
fewer than three activities. 

The distribution of the sociability index 
is somewhat less skewed. Roughly one- 
quarter of the respondents are at the high- 
est position on the sociability scale, report- 
ing four joint social activities during the 
past few weeks, another quarter report 
three activities, a third quarter report two 
activities, and the remaining quarter re- 
port either one or no joint social activities. 

In contrast, the marital tensions index 
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is skewed in the opposite direction. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the sample report no dis- 
agreements or problems in marriage in the 
past few weeks, 24 per cent only one prob- 
lem, 15 per cent two problems, 10 per cent 
three problems, and the remaining 12 per 
cent report as many as from four to nine 
problems in decreasing proportions. 

There is some tendency for men to be 
higher than women on the companionship 
index, but little or no differences between 
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satisfactions indexes are both positively re- 
lated to marriage happiness and that the 
tensions index is negatively related to mar- 
riage happiness. The companionship index 
is more strongly related to marriage happi- 
ness than the sociability index, suggesting 
that personal relationships between hus- 
band and wife are more important in mar- 
riage than the social activities they enjoy 
together. Tensions are related to marriage 
happiness in about the same degree as com- 


TABLE 5 


THREE MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT INDEXES: COMPANIONSHIP, SOCIABILITY, TENSIONS 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SEX) 


. MARRIAGE COMPANIONSHIP 


MARRIAGE SOCIABILITY 


MARRIAGE TENSIONS 





LEVEL 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Oe ees E 1 1 1 8 8 8 39 38 38 
| ee et ee eee en 1 3 2 15 15 15 24 25 24 
bP ST 4 4 4 22 25 24 14 15 15 
< Sener arene ae 12 14 13 29 27 28 10 10 10 
BE dhe ined asst es 29 31 30 26 25 26 6 6 6 
Os Susan Me eee 53 46 BO tack gta Slates eo herrea Oona 4, 3 3 
Gece aw cis wines hale TOE tt cate wane Inatiaed Menthe eats oo el eee Shale ou ee 1 2 2 
r EE I EEAS. ORELE EEA EAE E FE EEEE CEEI EET EE 1 1 1 
Bre E E E EEEE] EEES EEES] E E Aad Toe aoc EE ASN X + i 
se e EAEE EE POEA ET EEEE EEEE I ESEE EE ENA EEE SERN * + i 

Total percentage} 100 99 99 100 100 101 99 100 99 
eNA ok 1,716 1,724 1,738 

ee eee 22 14 

By, toa cet ET 1,738 1,738 1,738 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


men and women in their relative positions 
on the sociability and tensions indexes, 


THE RELATION OF SATISFACTIONS AND 
TENSIONS TO MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 


We can test the validity of the dimen- 
sions we have constructed by measuring 
them against an individual’s own assess- 
ment of his happiness in marriage. We 
would certainly expect pleasurable experi- 
ences to enhance a person’s probability of 
being happy in marriage and disagreeable 
experiences to take their toll on marriage 
happiness. In Table 6 we see that the two 


panionship, although, of course, in the op- 
posite direction. (The y coefficients. be- 


TABLE 6 
COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION AMONG MEAS- 
URES OF MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT* 


Compan-| Socia- Happi- 
prcesures ionship | bility | Tensions} ness 
Companionship .|....... .34 | —.08 44 
Sociability...... a} a ewan — Of .20 
Tensions....... — 15 K EVE ana — .36 
Happiness...... 40 | .26 | —.41]....... 


* Upper half of matrix responses for men, N = 781; lower 
half for women, N = 957, 
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tween the companionship index and mar- 
riage happiness are .44 for men and .40 for 
women; between the sociability index and 
marriage ‘happiness, they are .20 for men 
and .26 for women; and between the ten- 
sions index and marriage happiness, they 
are — .36 for men and — .41 for women.) 
We have already observed that the asso- 
ciation between the individual items in the 
tensions inventory and the satisfactions in- 
ventory is generally low. We would, there- 
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and negative expression of the same dimen- 
sion. Omission of these items would have 
further reduced the association between 
the two indexes. | 

As we would expect from the correlations 
between the individual items, there is a 
moderate positive association between the. 
two satisfactions . measures (.34 for men 
and .37 for women), We made a distinc- 
tion between companionship and sociability. 
because we believe that there is an intrin- 


TABLE 7 
RELATION OF THREE MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT INDEXES TO MARRIAGE HAPPINESS RATINGS 


MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT INDEX 


Companionship| Sociability Tensions Eh ne 
High High Low 77 
High Low Low 73 
Low High Low 70 
High High High 62 
Low Low Low 57 
High Low High 57 
Low High High 42 
Low Low High 29 

Totalen AE ee 60 
N—WNA.......... 
NA ree ee ree 
| Soper eae 


MARRIAGE HAPPINESS RATING 


(PERCENTAGE) Totar 
Pretty Not Too 
Happy Happy Percentage N 7 NA 
23 0 100 374 
27 0 100 184 
29 1 100 201 
38 0 100 170 
40 - 3 100 311 
40 4 101 111 
52 7 101 166 
55 16 100 "192 
36 3 99 1,708 
PAETE T 1,708 
EEE 3 
OEE N 1,738 


fore, certainly expect the association be- 
tween the indexes derived from these items 
to be low. In Table 6 we see that there is 
virtually no relationship between the ten- 
sions index and the sociability index either 
for men or for women—the y coefficients 
are — .01 and .02, respectively. There is 
only a slight negative association between 
the companionship-tensions indexes—the y 
coefficients are — .08 for men and — .15 
for women. We have already discussed the 
fact that these indexes are contaminated 
by the presence of two items (“‘affection- 
ate” in the companionship index and “not 
showing love” in the tensions index) which 
are highly negatively correlated with each 
other and are quite obviously the positive 


sic difference in the areas they describe and 
because we expect this distinction to prove 
fruitful in analysis of the relation between 
work and marriage adjustment which we 
plan for subsequent papers.-On the other 
hand, since the two satisfactions indexes do 
show considerable positive association, they 
may be combined into a total satisfactions 
index when we are interested only in a 
global satisfactions measure. 


COMBINED RELATION OF TENSIONS AND 
SATISFACTIONS TO MARRIAGE 
HAPPINESS 


The relationships we have observed thus 
far consider a person’s index.score on only 
one dimension at a time and disregard his 
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scores on the others. In order to provide a 
reasonable case base for the comparison of 
companionship, sociability, and tensions 
with marriage happiness, we combined the 
responses for men and women to show the 
data for the sample as a whole. Each of the 
three indexes were dichotomized and cross- 
tabulated with the marriage happiness 
` question. The results are shown in Table 7. 
As one would expect, we see that those 
- who are most likely to be “very happy” in 
marriage are low in tensions and high on 
both satisfactions indexes. In this group, 77 
per cent report that they are “very happy,” 
23 per cent are “pretty happy,” and no one 
reports that he is “not too happy.” This 
- compares with an average for the sample of 
60 per cent “very happy,” 36 per cent 
“pretty happy,” and 3 per cent “not too 
happy.” 

There are also other combinations which 
yield an above-average probability of hap- 
piness in marriage. It seems quite clear that 
those who are low in tensions achieve an 
above-average probability of happiness in 
- Marriage, provided they are at the same 
time high either in companionship or in so- 
_ ciability. Companionship has a slight edge 
over sociability, as we would expect from 
our observations that the correlation be- 
tween companionship and marriage happi- 
ness is stronger than the correlation be- 
tween sociability and marriage happiness. 

On the other hand, high tensions guaran- 
tee that the marriage will fall below aver- 
age on the happiness scale unless they are 
offset by both high companionship and high 
sociability. The person who is high in ten- 
sions and at the same time high in com- 
panionship but low in sociability falls just 
a little below average. The person who is 
high in tensions, low in companionship, and 
high in sociability is beginning to slip well 
` below average. And, finally, the person who 
is high in tensions and low in both com- 
panionship and sociability is at the bottom 
of the heap. Only 29 per cent of these peo- 
` ple report “very happy’” marriages. It is 
also at this point that there is a large in- 

crease in the “not too happy” category— 
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16 per cent, compared with an average of 
3 per cent for the sample as a whole. 


THE COMPOSITE INDEX 


An alternative to viewing a person’s po- 
sition simultaneously on each of three in- 
dexes of marriage adjustment would be to 
consider whether the difference between his 
score on the tensions index and his score 
on the two satisfactions indexes is an ade- 
quate indicator of marriage adjustment. In 
his study of psychological well-being, Brad- 
burn found that the difference between the 
scores on indexes of positive and negative 
affect, which he calls the Affect Balance 


‘Scale, is a good indicator of an individual’s 


current level of adjustment.?° If a Mar- 
riage Adjustment Balance Scale can be es- 
tablished along the lines suggested by 
Bradburn, we could derive a single score 
based on responses to eighteen questions 
on marriage adjustment. This score would 
have several advantages. It would permit 
ease in handling compared with the com- 
plexity of three separate Indexes of mar- 
riage adjustment. A single score would be 
at least as reliable, and possibly more relia- 
ble, than an individual’s self-assessment of 
his marriage happiness and would, at the 
same time, permit finer distinctions be- 
tween, respondents than are now available 
from the three choices open to respondents 
on the marriage happiness question. 
Since tensions and satisfactions are in- 
dependent of each other, we cannot predict 
a person’s tensions index from either of his 
satisfactions indexes or both combined. 
However, knowing that the indexes are re- 
lated to marriage happiness in opposite di- 
rections enables us to predict that a person 
who is high in satisfactions and low in ten- 
sions will rate himself as “very happy” in 
marriage, while a person who is low in sat- 
isfactions and high in tensions will be “not 
too happy.” Thus, the difference between 
the scores on the tensions and the total sat- 
isfactions indexes would probably be a 


2° Ibid. 


TABLE 8 


RELATION OF MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT BALANCE SCALE 
(SATISFACTIONS — TENSIONS) TO MARRIAGE 
HAPPINESS RATINGS 





MARRIAGE | Mapatace Happiness RATING , 2 
Apyust- (PERCENTAGE) TOTAL 
MENT 
RELATION OF INDEXES BALANCE 
SCALE 
(DIFFER- Very Pretty | Not Too 
ENCE) Happy Happy Happy Percentage | N NA 
Satisfactions> tensions:* 
6 Uin +6 78 22 0 100 129 
6 1} A l 72 28 0 100 74 
5 1) alae 77 23 0 100 131 
6 2 74 26 9 100 35 
. 5 je eae +4 78 22 0 100 91 
4 0 78 22 0 100 130 
6 3 70 30 0 100 30 
5 2 +3 65 35 0 100 51 
4 E enue 67 32 0 99 87 
3 0 71 29 0 100 109 
6 4 35 65 0 100 20 
5 3 58 42 0 100 36 
4 5 eee 4-2 56 42 2 100 66 
3 1 63 35 1 99 82 
2 0 67 33 0 100 9i 
5 4 48 52 0 100 48 
4 3 54 46 0 100 26 
3 A Fenere -+1 62 38 0 100 50 
2 1 53 47 0 100 53 
1 9 50 48 2 100 40 
Satisfactions = tensions: 
4 4 | 33 56 11 100 55 
3 3 40 60 0 100 42 
2 ys ee 0 53 3 100 34 
1 1 (32) (63) (5) 100 19 
0 0 3 5 106 20 
Satisfactions < tensions: 
3 4 32 40 28 100 25 
2 3 1 20 80 0 100 20 
1 7A aes — (50) (36) (14) 100 14 
0 1 (8) (46) (46) 100 13 
2 4 16 64 20 100 25 
1 K E en —2 (27) (54) (18) 99 11 
0 2 (11) (67) (22) 100 9 
1 4 = l (6) 44 (50) 100 16 
0 5S ae (0) (57) (43) 160 7 
0 re —4 (0) (53) | (47) 100 19 
EE EE AIE EEEE A E T beats 1,708 
NA on satisfactions and aa 30 
NA on marriage happiness f°'**""°°"" piers 
We eee Seaweua he T AAE EA ase wees 1,738 


* The two satisfactions indexes have been combined in order to simplify the tabular presentation. How- 
ever, before doing this, we looked at the various combinations of the three indexes, and these are available 
for anyone interested in the details. í 


t Percentages for N of less than 20 in parentheses. 
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good indicator of a person’s happiness in 
marriage. 

In calculating the difference scores, we 
collapsed certain categories in order to off- 
set the skewed distributions and to provide 
an adequate case base. We collapsed into a 
“zero” category the scores for 0, 1, and 2 
on the companionship index and the scores 
for O and 1 on the sociability index. This 
reduced both indexes to four-point scales 
ranging from 0 to 3. Then the sociability 
and companionship indexes were combined 
into a total satisfactions scale ranging from 
O to 6. Categories 4 through 8 on the ten- 
sions index were collapsed, giving a ten- 
sions scale ranging from 0 to 4. The differ- 
ence between total satisfactions and ten- 
sions thus runs from a possible score of -+ 6 
to — 4. 

Combining the two scales, however, pre- 
sents certain methodological problems. At 
the extremes of the balance scale where the 
level of difference is + 6 at one extreme 
and — 4 at the other, the difference score is 
clearly and obviously an appropriate indi- 
cator of marriage happiness. In Table 8, 
we see that among those respondents who 
have the highest total satisfactions index 
and the lowest tensions index (with a -+ 6 
difference score), 78 per cent are “very 
happy” in marriage and 22 per cent are 
“pretty happy,” while no one in this group 
reports that he is “not too happy.” In con- 
trast, at the other end of the scale, among 
respondents who are highest in tensions and 
lowest in satisfactions (with a — 4 differ- 
ence score), no one reports that he is “very 
happy,” 53 per cent are “pretty happy,” 
and 47 per cent are “not too happy.” 

But a question arises with the intermedi- 
ate range of scores on the balance scale: 
Can a single difference score which de- 
scribes more than one possible combination 
of satisfactions and tensions be construed 
as an appropriate measure of adjustment in 
marriage, or are the absolute levels of sat- 
isfactions and tensions important in addi- 
tion to the difference between the two? For 
example, respondents who have a difference 
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score of + 4 could have one of several pos- 
sible combinations of satisfactions and ten- 
sions, This difference score could be com- 
posed of a score of 6 on the combined 
satisfactions index and a score of 2 on the 
tensions index, or a score of 5 on satisfac- 
tions and 1 on tensions, or a score of 4 on 
satisfactions and O on tensions. 

We see in Table 8 that the marriage hap- 
piness ratings show little or no variation for 
the three combinations which yield a differ- 
ence score of + 4. The ratings. are 74, 78, 
and 78 per cent for “very happy”; 26, 22, 
and 22 per cent for “pretty happy”; and 
zero in each case for “not too happy.” Thus 
it seems clear that the difference score of 
-+ 4 could well be construed as an adequate 
measure of adjustment in marriage. Simi- 
larly, although there is some variability in 
other difference scores (particularly in 
those cases where the N’s are small), the 
marriage happiness reports are sufficiently 
Stable to suggest that the difference be- 
tween satisfactions and tensions is a good 
indicator of an individual’s current mar- 
riage adjustment. 

The relationship between the difference 
scale, which we call the Marriage Adjust- 
ment Balance Scale (MABS), and the mar- 
riage happiness reports is summarized in 
Table 9. For ease in computation, the 
scores have been converted from an eleven- 
point scale, ranging from + 6 to — 4, toa 
scale ranging from 10 to 0. The scores for 
0, 1, 2, and 3 are the negative scores in 
which tensions exceed satisfactions; 4 is the 
zero or balance score where tensions equal 
satisfactions; and the scores from 5 to 10 
are the positive scores where satisfactions 
exceed tensions. 

This table highlights the dramatic 
changes in marriage happiness as one 
moves from the top of the MABS, where 
satisfactions are at the highest possible 
level on our scale and tensions are zero, 
to the bottom of the MABS, where satis- 
factions are zero and tensions are at the 
highest possible level. At the top of the 
scale, 78 per cent are “very happy,” 22 
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TABLE 9 


TO MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 


MarriaGE Harrrness RATINGS 


MABS 
Very Pretty | Not Too 
Happy | Happy | Happy 
Satisfactions > tensions: 
DO ore Suh Ne ate eerewle 78 22 0 
s PEE OA EEA 75 25 0 
' o PEIEE TE ee tree 78 22 0 
7 eee a eC eri en E 68 31 0 
ESEE AE 60 39 1 
L A N E ea 53 46 1 
Satisfactions= tensions: 
ea Rada E 38 55 6 
Satisfactions < tensions 
Di EOE E A NE 28 51 21 
EE EE R oud wees 18 62 20 
1 EIE E ETEO ba heel 4 48 48 
O E TEE T 0 53 47 
q coefficient = 47. 
N= NA aeren 1.709 
N APEE E EN 1,738 
TABLE 10 


DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES, PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS, MABS, AND MARRIAGE 


HAPPINESS RATINGS 


(y COEFFICIENT OF ASSOCIATION) 


DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 
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.09 
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MABS 


Female 


MARRIAGE HAPPINESS RATING 





TortaL 
Percentage; N-~NA 
100 129 
100 205 
100 256 
99 | 277 
100 || 295 
100 218 
99 170 
100 ` 72 
100 45 
100 23 
100 19 
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.10 
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MARRIAGE HAPPINESS 


RATING 


Female 
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Feeling states within marriage: 


Feelings of inadequacy as a spouse... 


Feelings of inadequacy as a parent.. 


Over-all evaluations: 


Experience as a parent........... 


Assessment of over-all happiness. ... 
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per cent are “pretty happy,” and no one is 
“not too happy.” At the bottom of the 
scale, no one is “very happy,” 53 per cent 
are “pretty happy,” and 47 per cent are 
“not too happy.” 

The y coefficients of association between 
the MABS and the marriage happiness re- 
ports are .47 for the sample at a whole, .44 
for men, and .50 for women. 


MARRIAGE HAPPINESS AND THE MABS 
AS ALTERNATIVE MEASURES 


We can explore the construct validity of 
the MABS by comparing the relationship 
between the MABS and self-reports of mar- 
riage happiness and several demographic 
and psychological variables. In Table 10 
we see that the strength of the relationship 
between sex and socioeconomic status is 
about the same for both the MABS and 
self-reports of marriage happiness. There is 
a slight tendency for males to be higher 
than females both on the MABS and on 
their own assessment of their happiness in 
marriage. Both indicators are positively 
related to socioeconomic status, and the 
relationship is stronger for women than for 
men in both cases. 

We can also compare the MABS and 
self-reports of marriage happiness with re- 
spect to their degree of association with 
other variables indicative of adjustment— 
feelings of adequacy in role performance as 
a spouse or parent and self-reports of over- 
all satisfaction with life. Feelings of role 
inadequacy were measured by response to 
the questions, “During the past few weeks 
have you ever felt that you were not the 
kind of husband or wife you would like 
to be?” and “During the past few weeks 
did you ever feel you were not the kind 
of mother or father you would like to be?” 
The individual’s experience as a parent was 
measured by responses to the question, 
“Taking all things together, how would 
you describe your recent experiences as a 
parent—would you say that they have been 
very satisfying, pretty satisfying, or not 
especially satisfying?” Over-all happiness 
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was measured by the question, “Taken al- 
together, how would you say things are 
these days—-would you say that you are 
very happy, pretty happy, or not too hap- 
py?” 

In Table 10 we see that on specific feeling 
states within the marriage, such as feelings 
of inadequacy in the role of spouse or par- 
ent, the MABS is at least as good, and 
sometimes a better, indicator than the 
marriage happiness ratings. On the other 
hand, when we move from specific feeling 
states to measures of psychological dimen- 
sions which involve an over-all evaluation 
of current life experiences, such as the in- 
dividual’s assessment of his experience as a 
parent or his assessment of his general 
happiness, the MABS is not as good an 
indicator as the marriage happiness reports. 
The coefficients of association between 
these over-all evaluative psychological 
variables and the MABS are lower than 
they are with the marriage happiness re- 
ports. The direction of sex difference, how- 
ever, is the same for both measures; pa- 
rental satisfaction shows a higher associa- 
tion with both measures for men, and over- 
all happiness shows a higher positive asso- 
clation for women. 

In spite of some differences in the 
strength of association between the two 
measures and other variables. indicative of 
life satisfactions, we believe that the con- 
sistency in the signs of the association and 
in the differences between men and women 
warrant treating them as alternative meas- 
ures of the same underlying construct. If a 
summary measure of marriage happiness is 
desired, it is not clear which of the two 
measures would be better. The direct 
evaluation of marriage happiness has an 
advantage in its simplicity and face validity 
but suffers from the more obvious problems 
of response bias, social desirability, and 
the limited number of discriminable cate- 
gories. The MABS, based on responses to 
a larger number of questions, permits finer 
discriminations and is less susceptible to 
obvious response biases but, of course, is 
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not entirely free of social desirability prob- 
lems. 

The chief advantage of the MABS, 
however, lies not in its use as a summary 
measure of marriage happiness but in the 
ability to treat its component parts as 
separate measures and study their inde- 
pendent variation. We expect not only 
that the different parts of the MABS will 
not correlate with one another but also 
that experiences both within the marriage 
and particularly in important roles out- 
side the marriage will have differential con- 
sequences for tensions and satisfactions in 
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of responses to these items, we showed that 
matriage experiences cluster into a nega- 
tive dimension of tensions and into a posi- 
tive dimension of satisfactions, composed 
of companionship and sociability. We 
found that clusters correlate in the ex- 
pected directions with self-ratings of mar- 
riage happiness but that tensions and satis- 
factions are relatively independent of each 
other. The difference between tensions and 
satisfactions—-the Marriage Adjustment 
Balance Scale—proved to be a good indi- 
cator of an individual’s happiness in mar- 
riage. Thus we conclude that the struc- 


TABLE 11 


COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT INDEXES 
AND INDICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING BY SEX 


MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT INDEX 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING Tensions Companionship Sociability MABS 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Over-al} happiness......... —.29 | —.38 20 28 14 18 29 41 
Positive affect............ . 04. 02 22 «oo .16 25 40 .23 
Negative affect........... 39 39 | —.03 | —.12 — 02 00 | —.24 | —.26 
Affect Balance Scale....... — 21 — .26 „17 29 12 16 23 34 
socal AE ae oie E (781) (957) (772) (944) (777) (FAT) Ares Milo (ee eat 


marriage. Such differential consequences 
will be the subject of subsequent papers. 


PARALLELISM BETWEEN STRUCTURE 
OF MARRIAGE HAPPINESS AND OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING 


We have found that an individual’s own 
assessment of his marriage is a reasonably 
valid and stable measure of happiness in 
marriage, but that self-reports tell us little 
about the composition of the marriage re- 
lationship. In order to gain insight into the 
dimensions of marriage happiness, we con- 
structed two lists of everyday experiences, 
one describing disagreements and the other 
describing pleasurable activities in the 
marriage. By means of a cluster analysis 


ture of marriage happiness parallels the 
structure of psychological well-being de- 
veloped earlier by Bradburn and Caplovitz. 
We can carry the parallelism between the 
structure of marriage happiness and the 
structure of psychological well-being one 
step further by meshing the dimensions of 
marriage happiness with those of over-all 
happiness. 

Since marriage is a central role around 
which family life is organized, we would 
expect adjustment in marriage to be 
strongly related to over-all concepts of hap- 
piness. In fact, we have already noted that 
both the marriage happiness ratings and 
the MABS are positively related to over- 
all happiness ratings and that the relation- 
ship is stronger with marriage happiness 
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than it is with the MABS. Previous studies 
also have uniformly found a strong asso- 
ciation between self-reports of general hap- 
piness and reports of marriage happiness." 

In addition to the association between 
measures of general happiness in marriage 
and over-all happiness, we see in Table 11 
that each of the marriage adjustment in- 
dexes is also related to over-all happiness 
in the directions one would expect on the 
basis of a two-factor hypothesis. Tensions 
in marriage are negatively related to over- 
all happiness, and the two marriage satis- 
factions indexes are positively related to 
over-all happiness. On each of the marriage 
adjustment measures—the indexes of ten- 
sions, companionship, and sociability and 
the composite MABS—the association with 
over-all happiness is considerably stronger 
for women than it is for men. 

The critical question, however, is wheth- 
er marriage happiness is related to over-all 
happiness through both positive and nega- 
tive affect. If the model of two dimensions 
functioning independently to produce feel- 
ings of happiness in marriage and feelings 
of general well-being is a frutiful one, we 
would expect that the tensions index would 
be related only to negative affect and 
that the two marriage satisfactions indexes 
would be related only to positive affect. 

The data shown in Table 11 confirm our 
hypothesis. Tensions and satisfactions, 
which represent the negative and positive 
sides of the marriage relationship, are re- 
lated only to their corresponding indicators 
on the dimension of happiness or psycho- 
logical well-being. Tensions are positively 


z G. Watson, “Happiness among Adult Students 
of Education,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXI (1930); A. E. Wessman, “A Psychologi- 
cal Inquiry into Satisfaction and Happiness” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Princeton University, 1956); Brad- 
burn and Caplovitz, op. cit. 
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related to negative affect (y is .39 for both 
men and women), while the relationship 
with positive affect is almost zero, Com- 
panionship shows a positive relationship 
with positive affect (y coefficients are .22 
for men and .33 for women) and a slight 
negative relationship with negative affect. 
The sociability index conforms to the pat- 
tern of relationship between the com- 
panionship index and the indicators of psy- 
chological] well-being, but at a lower level. 
There is a positive association with posi- 
tive affect (y correlations are .16 for men 
and .25 for women) and a zero relationship 
with negative affect. The MABS, then, is 
related to both positive and negative af- 
fect, but in different directions. 

There appears to be a perfect meshing 
between the two-dimensional structure of 
marriage happiness and the two-dimen- 
sional structure of psychological well-being. 


RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


This conceptualization of marriage hap- 
piness provides a framework for analyzing 
the structure of the marriage relationship 
and for observing how different mixes of 
satisfactions and tensions affect the prob- 
ability of happiness in marriage. It also 
enables us to pursue several other lines of 
investigation. In subsequent papers, we 
will analyze the effect of current life situa- 
tion—social environment, stage in the life 
cycle, particular life events and adjustment 
to these events—on the probability of hap- 
piness in marriage. We will then be better 
able to determine some of the mechanisms 
through which various factors in an indi- 
vidual’s life have an impact on marriage 
happiness—that is, whether happiness is 
affected by an Increase or decrease in sat- 
isfactions or in tensions or by some com- 
bination of both of these dimensions. 
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Participation in Interscholastic Athletics and College Expectations’ 


Richard A. Rehberg and Walter E. Schafer 


ABSTRACT 


Data from 785 male seniors from six urban Pennsylvania high schools are used to evaluate 
the relationship between post-high-school educational expectations and participation or 
- non-participation in interscholastic athletic activities. A zero-order Y of .28 indicates that 
expectations and participation are positively associated. The possibility that this association 
is spurious is tested by statistically controlling three potentially confounding variables: social 
status, academic performance, and parental educational encouragement. A third-order net 
partial association of .24 suggests that the association is not spurious, that the positive rela- 
tionship between expectations and participation is a result of the socialization experiences of 
athletics rather than of differential selection into high school sports. Further analyses indi- 
cate, however, that the positive association between expectations and participation is not 
constant over relevant categories of the control variables but that the relationship is an inter- 
active one; specifically, that the positive association between expectations and participation 
is strongest for those categories of respondents least positively disposed toward a college 
education and weakest for those categories of respondents most disposed toward a college 


education. 


INTRODUCTION 


James Coleman has remarked that a 
stranger in an American high school might 
well suppose, by looking and listening, that 
“more attention is paid to athletics by 
teenagers, both as athletes and as spectators 
than to scholastic matters.’ Certainly, the 
vast amounts of spectator and participant 
time and energy devoted to athletic teams 
attest to the importance of high school 
sports, both to the students themselves and 
to their communities. 

Given this importance, the question can 


* The research reported herein was supported by 
an initial grant from the Cooperative Research 
Program of the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and a 
subsequent grant from the Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. This paper is a revised version of 
an earlier draft presented at the annual convention 
of the American Sociological Association, August, 
1967, held in San Francisco. 


2 James S. Coleman, “Athletics in High Schools,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, CCCX XXVIII (November, 1961), 
33-43. 


be raised as to what effect, if any, inter- 
scholastic athletics has upon the educa- 
tional objectives.of the high school. One of 
these objectives is the preparation of 
students for college. The question examined 
in this paper is whether participation in 
interscholastic sports exerts a positive or a 
negative influence on boys’ educational 
expectations. 

Since literature on the athletic participa- 
tion—educational expectation relationship is 
virtually non-existent, we cannot approach 
the construction of hypotheses directly but 
must do so circuitously, namely, by noting 
the findings of those studies which have 
investigated the relationships between 
athletic participation and those variables 
linked with educational expectations. 

One set of such studies is concerned with 
athletic participation and academic per- 
formance, and academic performance and 
educational expectations. A positive asso- 
ciation between participation and perform- 
ance has been reported by several investi- 
gators, including Eidsmore, Schafer and 
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Armer, and, indirectly, Coleman.’ In his 
study of participants and non-participants 
in varsity football teams from twenty-four 
of the top thirty Iowa high school teams 
for the year 1962, Eidsmore reported that 
“the total grade-point average of the 592 
players in all subjects carried was 2.523, 
whereas the grade-point average of their 
non-participating classmates was 2.085.’ 
And, while the tone of Coleman’s The 
Adolescent Society suggests that athletic 
participation is detrimental to educational 
pursuits, the data of the study suggest 
otherwise. An inspection of the appropriate 
tables reveals that in six of the ten mid- 
western schools surveyed athletes, at least 
“top athletes,” had higher scholastic aver- 
ages than the male student body as a 
whole.’ 

Without controls for relevant antecedent 
variables, it is possible that the grade-point 
differences reported by Eidsmore and Cole- 
man are spurious. Evidence that such 
differences are not spurious comes from 
Schafer and Armer’s study of 585 boys from 
two Middle Western high schools. In that 
study, controls were invoked for five rele- 
vant variables: year in school, measured 
intelligence, father’s occupation, previous 
grade-point ‘average, and curriculum. While 
these controls reduced an initial zero-order 
difference of .52 points on a four-point scale 
(athletes = 2.35, non-athletes = 1.83) toa 
fifth-order difference of .11 points (athletes 
= 2.35, non-athletes = 2.24), the direction 
of the data still showed a positive associa- 
tion between academic performance and 
athletic participation.® 

3 Russell M. Eidsmore, “High School Athletes 
Are Brighter,” School Activities (November, 1963), 
pp. 75-77; Walter E. Shafer and J. Michael 
Armer, “On Scholarship and Interscholastic Ath- 
letics,’ Trans-action (in press) (a longer version 
will also appear in Gregory P. Stone [ed.], Sport, 
Play, and Leisure [Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, in 
press]); and James S. Coleman, The Adolescent 


Society (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1961), especially 
pp. 252, 274, and 275. 


* Kidsmore, op. cit. (see n. 3 above), p. 76. 


5 Coleman, The Adolescent Society (see n. 3 
above). 
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A positive association between academic 
performance and educational expectations 
has been reported in several studies. Berdie 
and Hood, for example, reported correla- 
tions between these two variables averaging 
about 36.7 

A second set of relevant studies are those 
concerned with athletic participation and 
peer group membership and with peer 
group membership and educational expec- 
tations. One of Coleman’s clearest findings 
was the relationship between athletic par- 
ticipation and membership in the leading 
crowd. He writes: “The relationship is 
striking. Going out for football is related to 
being a member of the various elites more 
than any other variable in this study.’® As 
to the social background of such elites, he 
reports that “there is a tendency toward 
control by the higher-educated, more mid- 
dle-class students in the school, [although] 
this tendency is sharply diminished when 
such students become a small minority in 
the system.’® Concerning the educational 
expectation of these elites, Coleman states 
that “the elites more often intend to go to 
college than do the students as a whole.”19 

That educational expectations of peer 
groups are positively associated with the 
expectations of the adolescent himself has 
been reported by Alexander and Campbell, 
Krauss, Rehberg, and others." 


"Schafer and Armer, op. cit. (see n. 3 above). 
GPA's based on all major courses over the high 
school career. 


7 Ralph F. Berdie and Albert B. Hood, Trends in 
Post High School Plans Over an Eleven-Year Peri- 
od (Minneapolis: Student Counseling Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1963 [Cooperative Research 
Project No. 951]), pp. 56-57. 


8 Coleman, The Adolescent Society (see n. 3 
above), p. 131. l 


° Ibid., p. 109. 10 Ibid., p. 115. 


2 C. Norman Alexander and Ernest Q. Campbell, 
“Peer Influences on Adolescent Educational Aspira- 
tions and Attainments,” American Sociological Re- 
view (August, 1964), pp. 568-75; Irving Krauss, 
“Sources of Educational Aspirations among Work- 
ing-Class Youth,” American Sociological Review 
(December, 1964), pp. 867-79; and Richard A. 
Rehberg, Adolescent Career Plans and the Impact 
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Given these two sets of findings relating 
athletic participation to educational expec- 
tations via academic performance and mem- 
bership in college-oriented leading crowds, 
we suggest that the proportion of athletes 
expressing expectations to enrol in a four- 
year college is greater than the proportion 
of non-athletes expressing such expecta- 
tions. 

Returning to the Schafer-Armer study, it 
is important to note their finding that ath- 
letic participation made a greater positive 
contribution to the grade-point averages of 
those athletes “less-disposed” toward high 
academic achievement (that is, blue-collar, 
low intelligence, non-college preparatory 
students) than it did to the averages of 
those athletes “more-disposed” toward high 
academic achievement (that is, white-col- 
lar, high intelligence, college-preparatory 
students) 32 

This finding raises the possibility of a 
similar interaction with respect to the expec- 
tation-participation relationship. We have 
suggested two possible linkages between ex- 
pectations and participation, and there is 
reason to believe that each may lead to a 
stronger association between expectations 
and participation among those less disposed 
toward college than among those more dis- 
posed. First, if there is a positive associa- 
tion between expectations and participa- 
tion, and if that association is mediated by 
higher academic performance resulting from 
participation, and if, as Schafer and Armer 
found, the performance-participation rela- 
tionship is especially strong among boys 
less disposed toward high performance, we 
should expect a similar interactive associa- 
tion between expectations and participa- 
tion. Second, if the expectation-participa- 
tion relationship is mediated by membership 
in the leading crowds, an interactive rela- 


of Chronic Economic Distress upon Adolescent Ed- 
ucational and Occupational Expectations and As~ 
pirations (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University, 1965 [Cooperative Research Project 
No. S-119]). 


13 Schafer and Armer, op. cit. (see n. 3 above). 
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tionship is also probable for the following 
reason. A more disposed boy, namely, one 
from the middle classes, has a good chance 
to associate and identify with other college- 
oriented boys by virtue of his status back- 
ground or his current interests or perform- 
ance. A Jess disposed boy, namely, one from 
the working class, however, is less likely to 
associate and identify with middle-class, 
college-oriented friends. But, if a working- 
class or other less disposed boy participates 
in sports, and especially if he is successful 
in such participation, then he is more likely 
than comparable non-athletes to enter the 
leading crowd or at least to associate with 
college-oriented students, thereby becoming 
exposed to college-attending norms. Thus, 
the difference in exposure to college-ori- 
ented peers is likely to be greater between 
less disposed athletes and less disposed 
non-athletes than between more disposed 
athletes and more disposed non-athletes. 
We therefore suggest that the strength of 
the positive relationship between education- 
al expectations and athletic participation is 
greater among boys less disposed toward 
college than among those more disposed to- 
ward college. 


DESIGN AND DATA 


In the spring of 1965, questionnaire data 
were gathered from 785 senior males from 
three public and three parochial schools in 
three middle-sized Pennsylvania cities. In- 
formation for the independent variable, 
participation or non-participation in inter- 
scholastic sports, was secured with an item 
which requested each respondent to list all 
of his extracurricular activities for his sen- 
ior year. The dependent variable, educa- 


tional expectations, was measured with a 


fixed-response item which requested each 
respondent to indicate how far he actually 
expected to go in school.1® The relevant cat- 


3 Expectations constitute the realistic level of a 
career orientation as distinguished from aspirations 
which constitute the idealistic level. For a further 
discussion of this conceptual distinction as well as 
a consideration of specific theoretical and empirical 
implications, see Richard A. Rehberg, “Adolescent 
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egories for this variable are: (1) expect to 
enrol in a four-year college, and (2) do not 
expect to enrol in a four-year college. 


RESULTS 


EXPECTATIONS AND PARTICIPATION: 
A ZERO-ORDER ANALYSIS 


Table 1 presents the data for the zero- 
order relationship between athletic partici- 
pation and educational expectations. Con- 
sistent with the first hypothesis, 62 per cent 
of the athletes expect to enrol in a four-year 
college compared with 45 per cent of the 
non-athletes. The strength of the associa- 
tion is indicated by a y value of .28. 

This finding does not eliminate the possi- 
bility, however, that the relationship is 
spuriously produced by one or more varia- 
bles associated with both the independent 
and the dependent variables. Consequently, 
the second step in the analysis requires a 
control for potentially confounding varia- 
bles. 


EXPECTATIONS AND PARTICIPATION: 
N-ORDER PARTIAL ANALYSIS 


Data were gathered for three variables 
which could theoretically produce a spuri- 
ous relationship between expectations and 
participation. The first of those, social sta- 
tus, was measured with the Hollingshead 
Two Factor Index of Social Position..* A 
positive association between this variable 
and expectations has been reported consist- 
ently in a large number of studies.1> The 
findings on the relationship of participation 
with status are not so consistent, however. 


Career Aspirations and Expectation: An Evalua- 
tion of Two Contrary Stratification Hypotheses,” 
Pacific Sociological Review (Fall, 1967). 


14 August B. Hollingshead, “The Two Factor In- 
dex of Social Position” (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University, 1957 [mimeographed]). 


15 The number of such studies is too long to enu- 
merate. For a rather comprehensive bibliography of 
these studies, see William Kuvleksy and George W. 
Ohlendorf, A Bibliography of Literature on Educa- 
tional Orientations of Youth (College Station: 
Texas A. and M. University, 1965). 
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Hollingshead implied no association when 
he wrote: “Athletics attracts boys from all 
classes in about the same proportion.”18 
Schafer and Armer, however, reported a 
positive association between the two, with 
33 per cent of white-collar boys participat- 
ing compared with 22 per cent of blue-col- 
lar boys.!" Temporally, we assume that this 
control variable precedes the independent 
variable in any kind of causal sequence. 
Consistent with virtually all previous 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING 
SPECIFIED EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, BY 
ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION (ZERO-ORDER AS- 
SOCIATION) * 


EDUCATIONAL EXPEC- 
TATIONS (IN YEARS) 


ATHLETIC 


Torat) N 
PARTICIPATION 
No 
16 or i4 12 or Re- 
More Less 
sponse 
VeSa ea 62 | 20 | 17 1 100 | 284 
INO EEEE 45 | 30 | 24 1 100 | 490 
No response....| 73} 9} 9| 9 | 100] 11 
Totale cuith 52 | 26 | 21 1 100 | 785 
* y=.28. 


studies, expectations and status are posi- 
tively associated (y= .50). The associa- 
tion between status and participation, min- 
imal as it may be, is indicated by a y of .04, 
suggesting that for this sample the relation- 
ship is more like that reported by Hollings- - 
head than that reported by Schafer and 
Armer. Partialling out status from the ex- 
pectation-participation relationship with 
Rosenberg’s test factor standardization 
technique has no effect on the magnitude of 
association (for example, both zero- and 
first-order gammas are .28).18 


1° August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949), p. 194. 


™ Schafer and Armer, of. cit. (see n. 3 above). 


18 Leo A. Goodman and William H. Kruskal, 
“Measures of Association for Cross Classifications,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association 
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The second potentially confounding vari- 
able is academic performance, measured 
with rank in graduating class. Again, posi- 
tive associations have been reported in pré- 
vious studies between performance and par- 
ticipation and between performance and ex- 
pectations. Consistent with previous re- 
search, educational expectations and aca- 
demic performance are highly related (y = 
73). However, performance and participa- 
tion are virtually unrelated in this sample 
<y == — .02).18 As a result, the removal of 
the effects of academic performance leaves 
the magnitude of the relationship between 
expectations and participation virtually un- 
changed (first-order y ==.29). 

The third control variable is parental ed- 
ucational encouragement, measured accord- 
ing to the respondent’s indication of how 
irequently each parent encourages him to 
continue his education beyond high school.?° 
Kahl, Bordua, Cohen, and Rehberg and 
Westby have reported moderately strong 
correlations between expectations and en- 
couragement.21 We are unaware, however, 
of any studies which have investigated the 
relationship between athletic participation 
and parental encouragement. As anticipat- 
əd, expectations and encouragement are 
rather strongly related in this sample (y = 
.58). Encouragement and participation are 
moderately associated, with a y of .28. Re- 
moving the effects of this control variable 
reduces the association between expecta- 
tions and participation from a zero-order 


(September, 1954), pp. 732-64; Morris Rosenberg, 
“Test Factor Standardization as a Method of Test 
Interpretation,” Social Forces (October, 1962) pp. 
53-61. 


1 One possible explanation for the discrepancy 
between our finding and that reported by Schafer 
and Armer is that their sample included adolescents 
who later dropped out of school. Dropouts, of 
course, tend to receive lower grades and participate 
less in interscholastic sports. The sample used for 
this study includes only students who were still en- 
rolled during their senior year. Had this sample 
consisted of sophomores, as did Schafer and 
Armer’s sample, we too probably would have found 
a positive association between academic perform- 
ance and athletic participation. 
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coefficient of .28 to a first-order coefficient 
of .22.7% 

Parental educational encouragement, 
then, is the only one of the three control 
variables which is more than minimally 
associated with both the independent and 
the dependent variables. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the strength of the original 
relationship between expectations and par- 
ticipation as displayed in Table 2 is only 
slightly reduced in a third-order partial 
analysis, that is, from a zero-order gamma 
of .28 to a third-order y of .24. This finding 


” The question read: “Which ONE of the follow- 
ing statements is most true about continuing your 
education beyond high school? 

“1. My father [mother] never urges me to con- 
tinue my education. 

“2. My father [mother] sometimes urges me to 
continue my education. 

“3. My father [mother] often urges me to con- 
tinue my education. 

“4, My father [mother] censtanily urges me to 
continue my education.” 

The question was asked separately for each par- 
ent. Ordinal scores of 1-4 were assigned to the re- 
sponse for each parent (1 = never and 4 = con- 
stantly), then added, and from the total the integer 
of one was subtracted, yielding a score range of 1~ 
7. Low encouragement consists of scores of 1-4; 
high encouragement consists of scores of 5—7. 


* Joseph A. Kahl, “Educational and Occupation- 
al Aspirations of ‘Common-Man’ Boys,” Harvard 
Educational Review (Summer, 1953), pp. 186-203; 
David T. Bordua, “Educational Aspirations and 
Parental Stress on College,” Secial Forces (March, 
1960), pp. 262-69; Elizabeth G. Cohen, “Parental 
Factors in Educational Mobility,” Sociology of Ed- 
ucation (Fall, 1965), pp. 404-25; Richard A. Reh- 
berg and David L. Westby, “Parental Educational 
Encouragement, Occupation, Education, and Fam- 
ily Size: Artifactual or Independent Determinants 
of Adolescent Educational Expectations,” Social 
Forces (March, 1967), pp. 362-74. 


* The positive association between parental edu- 
cational encouragement and athletic participation 
is analogous to the finding reported previously by 
the senior author of this paper that parental edu- 
cational encouragement correlates positively not 
only with adolescent educational orientations but 
with occupational orientations as well. This sug- 
gests that educational encouragement represents a 
form of achievement socialization somewhat more 
diffuse than that pertinent to educational orienta- 
tion only (see Rehberg and Westby, op. cit. [see 
n. 21 above]). 
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thus renders tenable the proposition that 
athletic participation exerts an independent 
positive effect on the educational expecta- 
tions of high school boys. 


THE EXPECTATION-PARTICIPATION RELA- 
TIONSHIP: INVARIANT OF INTERACTIVE? 


It was suggested previously that the ef- 
fect of athletic participation on educational 
expectations may be stronger for those boys 
who are less disposed toward college and 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING 
SPECIFIED EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS BY 
ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION, WITH SOCIAL 
STATUS, PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT, AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 
CONTROLLED (THIRD-ORDER ASSOCIATION, 
STANDARDIZED TABLE) * 


EDUCATIONAL EXPEC- 
TATIONS (IN YEARS) 











weaker for those who are more disposed to- ATHLETIC salt te 
ward college. Since each of the three control PARTICIPATION P i2 o| No 
variables—social status, academic perform- Morel 14 |Les, Re 
ance, and parental encouragement—is an ; abel a 
established correlate of educational expec- A EEE 61 X n 1 s 284 

; Ti: «gi iti 7) Okeana disah 46 | 30 | 2 1 100 | 490 
tations, each is ‘used as a dispositional No response... | 701201 9] 1 {100} i 
variable, with the high level indicating O E A RE es eee 
those boys who are more disposed toward Petal essences 52 | 26 | 21| 1 | 100 | 785 
college and the low level indicating those 
boys who are less disposed toward college.7* ile at EA 

TABLE 3 


INTERACTION EFFECTS OF EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS AND ATHLETIC PARTICI- 
PATION: PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING EDUCATIONAL EXPECTA- 
TIONS TO FOUR OR MORE YEARS OF COLLEGE (FIRST-ORDER RELATIONSHIPS) 


DISPOSITION VARIABLE 


Name Level 
social status............. Hight 
Low 
Parental encouragement.. .| High 
Low 
Academic performance. ...| High 
Low 


ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION 


Yes No y* 
N % N 
90 67 144 ad 
194 36 346 38 
208 56 298 25 
66 26 164 .40 
116 78 205 26 
164 21 280 ol 


* Because of the attrition of cell N’s in tabular partialling, these y values have been computed fora2 X 2 table, 
i.e., athletic participation—non-participation crossed with four-year college expectations—non-four-year college ex- 
pectations. The ‘‘no responses” have been omitted from the computations. 


+ This level refers to the middle status category, but for consistency of nomenclature the designation “high” is 


employed. 


Table 3 indicates that the magnitude of 
the relationship between expectations and 
participation is indeed stronger in the less 


* For consistency of nomenclature, middle sta- 
tus respondents are referred to as “high” status 
respondents. 


disposed levels of each of the three control 
variables. Thus, the y value for the expecta- 
tion-participation relationship is .38 for 
those of low status and .27 for those of 
high status; .40 for those reporting low en- 
couragement and .25 for those reporting 
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high encouragement; and .51 for those of 
low academic performance and .26 for those 
of high performance. 

An interaction does appear to exist, then, 
between expectations and participation with 
respect to the dispositional variables. That 
this interaction persists at the third-order 
level is evident from Table 4. As the ap- 
propriate y’s excerpted from Table 4 and 
displayed in Table 5 indicate, there is a 
continuing tendency for the magnitude of 
the association between the dependent and 
the independent variables to be stronger in 
the less disposed levels of each of the three 
control variables than in the more disposed 
levels. 
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Two additional aspects of these interac- 
tions merit comment. First, the positive as- 
sociation between expectations and partici- 
pation all but vanishes in the three condi- 
tions where at least two of the three dis- 
positional variables are high. To some ex- 
tent, this may be attributable to a “ceiling” 
effect. Since the percentage of adolescents 
expressing college expectations in these cat- 
egories is already very high (75-96 per 
cent), participation in sports probably adds 
little or nothing to the determination of 
educational goals. 

Second, the interaction effect appears to 
be cumulative. That is, the degree of posi- 
tive association between expectations and 


TABLE 4 


INTERACTION EFFECTS OF EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS AND ATHLETIC PARTICI- 
PATION: PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING EDUCATIONAL EXPECTA- 
TIONS TO FOUR OR MORE YEARS OF COLLEGE (THIRD-ORDER RELATIONSHIPS) 


Disrosition VARIABLES 


ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION 


Yes " No y* 
Social Parental En- |Academic Per- 
Status couragement | formance 
N % N 
: High 95 40 - 96 57 — .18 
High tes 68 31 49 45 as 
IIgs jcc is 
oo fHigh 8 75 16 00 
{Low 67 6 11 18 88 
. fHigh 85 52 4 73 04 
High {Low 45 82 a5 | 121 “Ad. 
moor {High 69 13 50 46 38 
g f 
Low {Low 26 38 7 82 "64 


* Computed. with 2 X 2 cross-classification, i¢., four years of collegeless than four years of college, athletic 
participation-non-athletic participation, to enhance statistical reliability. 


TABLE 5 


SELECTED EXPECTATION-PARTICIPATION GAMMAS: HIGH AND LOW 
LEVELS OF THREE CONTROL VARIABLES (THIRD-ORDER PARTIALS) 





HiAcPer.= — .18 
HiSES, HiPEE, 

LoAcPer.= .37 

HiAcPer.=  .00 


HiSES, LoPEEF, 
LoAcPer.= .88 


l = 04 
LoSES, HiAcPer 
o 3 = .38 
x = 44 
LoSES, LoAcPer 
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participation is greater for boys less dis- 
posed on three than on two, on two than on 
one, and on one than on none of the three 
dispositional variables. Thus, the mean 
weighted y value for the expectation-par- 
ticipation relationship ‘is .64 for those ado- 
lescents less disposed on three of the con- 
trol variables, .46 for those less disposed 
on two of the control variables, .15 for 
those less disposed on one of the control 
variables, and — .18 for those less disposed 
on none of the three control variables. 

In brief, the data suggest that the effect 
of athletic participation on educational ex- 
pectations is greater among boys less dis- 
posed toward college and weaker among 
boys more disposed toward college. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


These data have shown that a greater 
proportion of athletes than non-athletes ex- 
pect to enrol in a four-year college, even 
when the potentially confounding variables 
of status, academic performance, and pa- 
rental encouragement are controlled. This 
relationship is especially marked among 
boys not otherwise disposed toward college, 
that is, those from working-class homes, 
those in the lower half of their graduating 
class, and those with low parental encour- 
agement to go to college. — 

Since the sample of this study is non- 
random and all extraneous variables have 
not been controlled, conclusions about the 
generality and causal direction of the rela- 
tionship must be drawn with caution. We 
suggest, however, that the positive relation- 
ship between educational expectations and 
athletic participation is probably not spuri- 
ous, that is, not produced by “selection” 
variables but, rather, is “true,” that is, re- 
flects the socialization consequences of par- 
ticipation in interscholastic sports. 

Earlier in the paper, two processes were 
identified that might mediate between ex- 
pectations and participation and thereby 
account for the hypothesized socialization 
consequences. The first, higher academic 
performances resulting from participation in 
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sports, does not appear to be operative in 
the data reported herein, since there is vir- 
tually no difference in class rank between 
athletes and non-athletes, This linkage can- 
not be entirely dismissed, however, since 
dropouts who are non-athletes and are dis- 
proportionately low achievers are excluded 
from the sample. 

The second suggested mediating linkage 
is involvement in the leading crowd. Since 
we have no data on peer associations, it 
remains plausible that athletes more often . 
expect to enrol in college because, com- 
pared with others, they more often enter 
the leading crowd and thereby become sub- 
jected to its achievement influences. This 
linkage also remains a plausible interpreta- 
tion of the stronger relationship between 
expectations and participation among less 
disposed boys, since, as argued earlier, they 
stand to gain the most from exposure to the 
achievement influences of the leading crowd. 

Further research should expore the two 
preceding interpretations ‘as well as several 
others which might operate independently 
or simultaneously. First, it is possible that 
in sports the emphasis on hard work, 
achievement, self-improvement, present 
preparation for future competition, persist- 
ence, etc., carries over from the playing 
field, thereby increasing motivation and as- 
pirations in other areas, including post-high- 
school career orientations. Second, social- 
psychological theory suggests that level of 
aspiration is partly determined by self-es- 
teem and that self-esteem results partly 
from positive appraisals from significant 
others. It is likely, then, that the pres- 
tige and popularity enjoyed by athletes 
(especially successful athletes) enhance 
their self-esteem, which in turn results 
in higher career goals. Third, because 
of their increased visibility in both the 
school and the community, it is plausible 
that athletes receive a quantity and quality 
of career counseling and encouragement su- 
perior to that received by non-athletes.?4 

* For a discussion relevant to the increased “visi- 


bility” of athletes, see Coleman, Tke Adolescent 
Society (see n. 3 above). 
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Fourth, some athletes who otherwise would 
not go to college probably desire to go pri- 
marily to continue their athletic careers. 
Fifth, some athletes who otherwise would 
not enrol in college may do so essentially 
because of athletic scholarships. 

One or more of these alternative mediat- 
ing linkages may not only account for the 
over-all relationship between expectations 
and participation but also for the interac- 
tive relationship alluded to earlier. For ex- 
ample, it might be that.all athletes receive 
more college counseling, encouragement, 
and sponsorship but that this is especially 
true for athletes from working-class strata. 

To the extent that future research sub- 
stantiates the relationships reported here, 
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interscholastic athletics will have been 
shown to be one channel for upward mo- 
bility, insofar as mobility is contingent on 
a college education. Perhaps this paper will 
stimulate further inquiry and that such 
studies will succeed in identifying and con- 
firming those variables which serve to link 
educational expectations with participation 
in interscholastic sports.?° 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEw YORK 

AT BINGHAMTON 


AND 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


* The authors currently are engaged in a four- 
year longitudinal panel project involving 3,200 ado- 
lescents. One of the major objectives of that 
research is the investigation of the relationship be- 
tween adolescent ambition and participation in in- 
terscholastic athletics. 


. The Social Psychology of Privacy 


Barry Schwartz 


ABSTRACT 


\ 

Patterns of interaction in any social system are accompanied by counter-patterns of 
withdrawal, one highly institutionalized (but unexplored) mode of which is privacy. There 
exists a threshold beyond which social contact becomes irritating for all parties; therefore, 
some provision for removing oneself from interaction and observation must be built into 
every establishment. Such provisions subserve the action patterns for which they provide 
intermission. Privacy, which is bought and sold in social establishments, reflects and affirms 
status divisions, and permits “localized” deviation which is invisible to the group as a whole. 
Privacy thereby insulates against dysfunctional knowledge. Rules governing entrance into 
and exit from privacy are most clearly articulated on the level of the establishment and are 
reflected in its physical] structure and in proprieties concerning the uses of space, doors, win- 
dows, drawers, etc. The report ends with a discussion of identity and its relation to the 


freedoms of engagement and disengagement. 


Patterns of coming and staying together 
imply counterpatterns' of withdrawal and 
disaffiliation which, as modalities of action, 
are worthy of analysis in their own right. 
Simmel makes the identical point in his 
essay, “Brücke und Tür”: “Usually we 
only perceive as bound that which we have 
first isolated in some way. If things are to 
be joined they must first be’ separated. 
Practically as well as logically it would be 
nonsense to speak of binding that which 
is not separate in its own sense. .. . Directly 
as well as symbolically, bodily as well as 
spiritually, we are continually separating 
our bonds and binding our separations.” 
Simmel, however, ignores the question of 
how separation subserves integration—of 
how men are bound by taking leave of one 
another as well as by their coming together. 


* The initiation of a social contact generally en- 
tails a withdrawal from a preceding one. There- 
fore, men may withdraw into new social circles as 
well as into seclusion. In this particular sense it 
would be most exact to employ the term “contact- 
withdrawal,” as opposed to a single term for en- 
gagement and another for disengagement. How- 
ever, this distinction does not apply to movements 
into privacy. 


7 Georg Simmel, “Brücke und Tir,” in Brücke 
und Tir (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler, 1957), p. 1. 


One sociologically relevant approach to this 
problem is through the analysis of privacy, 
which is a highly institutionalized mode of 
withdrawal. 


THE GROUP-PRESERVING FUNCTIONS 
OF PRIVACY 


Withdrawal into privacy is often a means 
of making life with an unbearable (or 
sporadically unbearable) person possible. If 
the distraction and relief of privacy were 
not available in such a case, the relationship 
would have to be terminated if conflict were 
to be avoided. Excessive contact is the con- 
dition under which Freud’s principle of 
ambivalence most clearly exercises itself, 
when intimacy is most likely to produce 
open hostility as well as affection? Issue 
must therefore be taken with Homans’ 
proposition, “Persons who interact fre- 
quently with one another tend to like one 
another” (providing the relationship is not 
obligatory).* The statement holds general- 
ly, but misses the essential point that there 


3 Sigmund Freud, Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego (New York: Bantam Books, 
Inc., 1960), pp. 41-42. 


* George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950), p. 111. 
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is a threshold beyond which interaction is 
unendurable for both parties. It is because 
people frequently take leave of one another 
that the interaction-liking proposition main- 
tains itself. 

Guarantees of privacy, that is, rules as to 
who may and who may not observe or re- 
veal information about whom, must be es- 
tablished in any stable social system. If 
these assurances do not prevail—if there is 
normlessness with respect to privacy— 
every withdrawal from visibility may be ac- 
companied by a measure of espionage, for 
without rules to the contrary persons are 
naturally given to intrude upon invisibility. 
“Secrecy sets barriers between men,” writes 
Simmel, “but at: the same time offers the 
seductive temptations to break through the 
barriers.” Such an inclination is embodied 
in the spy, the Peeping Tom, the eaves- 
dropper, and the like, who have become its 
symbols. 

“Surveillance” is the term which is gen- 
erally applied to institutionalized intrusions 
into privacy. And social systems are char- 
acterizable in terms of the tension that ex- 
ists between surveillant and anti-surveillant 
modes. Much of our literature on the 
anti-utopia, for example, George Orwell’s 
1984, which depicts the dis-eases of ex- 
cessive surveillance, is directed against 
the former mode. But dangers of internal 
disorder reside in unconditional guarantees 
of invisibility against which many adminis- 
trative arms of justice have aligned them- 
selves. On the other hand, surveillance may 
itself create the disorder which it seeks to 
prevent. Where there are few structural pro- 
visions for privacy, social withdrawal is 
equivalent to “hiding.” For Simmel, “This 
is the crudest and, externally, most radical 
manner of concealment.”® Where privacy is 
prohibited, man can only imagine separate- 
ness as an act of stealth.’ 


5 Georg Simmel, “The Secret and the Secret So- 
ciety,” in Kurt Wolf (ed.), The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel (New York: Free Press, 1964), p. 
334. i 


° Ibid., p. 364. ' Ibid. 
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Since some provisions for taking leave of 
one another and for removing oneself from 
social observation are built into every es- 
tablishment, an individual withdrawal into 
privacy and the allowance of such a with- 
drawal by other parties reflects and main- 
tains the code that both sides adhere to. 
Leave taking, then, contains as many ritu- 
alistic demands as the act of coming to- 
gether. Durkheim, like Homans, is not alto- 
gether correct in his insistence that the peri- 
odic gatherings of the group are its main 
sources of unity. After a certain point the 
presence of others becomes irritating and 
leave taking, which is a mutual agreement 
to part company, is no less a binding agent 
than the ritual of meeting. In both cases 
individual needs (for gregariousness and 
isolation) are expressed and fulfilled in col- 
lectively indorsed manners, The dissocia- 
tion ritual presupposes (and sustains) the 
social relation. Rules governing privacy, 
then, if accepted by all parties, constitute a 
common bond providing for periodic sus- 
pensions of interaction. 

If privacy presupposes the existence of 
established social relations its employment 
may be considered as an index of solidarity. 
Weak social relationships, or relationships 
in the formative stage, cannot endure the 
strain of dissociation. By contrast, members 
of a stable social structure feel that it is 
not endangered by the maintenance of in- 
terpersonal boundaries. This point is of 
course well reflected in the Frostian dictum, 
“Good fences make good neighbors.” 


PRIVACY HELPS MAINTAIN STATUS 
DIVISIONS 


It is also well known that privacy both 
reflects and helps to maintain the status 
divisions of a group. In the armed forces, 
for example, the non-commissioned officer 
may reside in the same building as the 
dormitoried enlisted man but he will main- 
tain a separate room. The officer of higher 


8 Émile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1947), pp. 
214-19, 
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rank will live apart from the non-commis- 
sioned, but on the same base, often in an 
apartment building; but officers of highest 
status are more likely to have private quar- 
ters away from the military establishment. 

In organizational life the privacy of the 
upper rank is insured structurally; it is 
necessary to proceed through the lieutenant 
stratum if the top level is to be reached. In 
contrast, the lower rank, enjoying less con- 
trol over those who may have access to it, 
find their privacy more easily invaded. Even 
in domestic life persons of the lower stratum 
lack “the butler” by means of whom the 
rich exercise tight control over their accessi- 
bility to others. 

Privacy is an object of exchange. It is 
bought and sold in hospitals, transportation 
facilities, hotels, theaters, and, most con- 
spicuously, in public restrooms where a 
dime will purchase a toilet, and a quarter, 
a toilet, sink and mirror. In some public 
lavatories a free toilet is provided—with- 
out a door. 

Privacy has always been a luxury. Essay- 
ist Phyllis McGinley writes: “The poor 
might have to huddle together in cities for 
need’s sake, and the frontiersman cling to 
his neighbor for the sake of protection. But 
in each civilization, as it advanced, those 
who could afford it chose the luxury of a 
withdrawing place. Egyptians planned vine- 
hung gardens, the Greeks had their porticos 
and seaside villas, the Romans put enclo- 
sures around their patios... . Privacy was 
considered as worth striving for as hall- 
marked silver or linen sheets for one’s bed.””® 
In this same respect Goffman comments 
upon the lack of front and back region dif- 
ferentiation in contemporary lower-class 
residences,*© 

The ability to invade privacy is also re- 
flective of status. The physician’s high so- 


? Phyllis McGinley, “A Lost Privilege,” in Prov- 
ince of the Heart (New York: Viking Press, 1959), 
p. 56. 


“Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life (Edinburgh: University of Edin- 
burgh, 1958), p. 123. 
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cial rank, for instance, derives perhaps not 
only from his technical skill but also from 
his authority to ignore barriers of privacy. 
However, this prerogative is not limited to 
those of high status. We must not forget the 
“non-person” who lacks the ability to chal- 
lenge the selfhood of his superiors. Goffman 
cites Mrs. Frances Trollope: “I had indeed 
frequent opportunities of observing this ha- 
bitual indifference to the presence of their 
slaves. They talk to them, of their condi- 
tion, of their faculties, of their conduct ex- 
actly as if they were incapable of hearing. 
... A young lady displaying modesty þe- 
fore white gentlemen was found lacing her 
stays with the most perfect composure be- 
fore a Negro footman.’’! In general society 
the assumption of the social invisibility of 
another is looked upon as indecency, that 
is, as a failure to erect a barrier of privacy 
between self and other under prescribed 
conditions. 

The general rule that is deducible from 
all of this is that outside of the kinship 
group an extreme rank is conferred upon 
those for whom privacy shields are volun- 
tarily removed. The prestige afforded the 
physician is exaggerated in order to protect 
the self from the shame which ordinarily 
accompanies a revelation of the body to a 
stranger, particularly if he is of the opposite 
sex. Likewise, the de-statusing of the serv- 
ant is necessary if he is to be utilized for 
purposes of bathing, dressing, etc. 

Persons of either high or low rank who 
have access to the private concerns of their 
clients are subject to definite obligations re- 
garding both the manner in which secret 
knowledge is to be obtained and, most im- 
portantly, the way in which it is treated 
once it has been obtained. Explicit or im- 
plicit guarantees of confidentiality neutral- 
ize the transfer of power which would other- 
wise accompany the bestowal of private 
information. Both the possession of an ex- 
treme rank and the assurance of confiden- 
tiality thus legitimize the “need to know” 
and the intrusions which it makes possible. 


*% Tbid., p. 95. 
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PRIVACY AND DEVIATION 


Up io this point we have tried to indicate 
privacy’s stabilizing effect upon two dimen- 
sions of social order. Withdrawal subserves 
horizontal order by providing a release from 
social relations when they have become suf- 
ficiently intense as to be irritating. Privacy 
is also a scarce social commodity; as such, 
its possession reflects and clarifies status 
divisions, thus. dramatizing (and thereby 
stabilizing) the vertical order. But we must 
recognize that privacy also opens up oppor- 
tunities for such forms of deviance as might 
undermine its stabilizing effects. However, 
privacy admits of invisible transgression 
and therefore serves to maintain intact 
those rules which would be subverted by the 
public disobedience that might occur in its 
absence. 

Moore and Tumin, in their discussion of 
the function of ignorance, stated: “AIl social 
groups ... require some quotient of igno- 
rance to preserve esprit de corps.”!? And 


Goffman has made it clear that every estab- 


lishment provides “involvement shields” 


for its members wherein “role releases” 


may take place, particularly deviant ones.1* 
As Merton puts it: 


Resistance to full visibility of one’s behavior 
appears, rather, to result from structural prop- 
erties of group life. Some measure of leeway 
in conforming to role expectations is presup- 
posed in all groups. To have to meet the strict 
requirements if a role at all times, without 


* Wilbur E. Moore and Melvin M. Tumin, 
“Some Social Functions of Ignorance,” American 
Soctological Review, XIV (December, 1949), 792. 
See also Barney Glaser and Anselm Strauss, 
“Awareness Contexts and Social Interaction,” 
Amerisan Sociological Review, XXIX (October, 
1964), 669-79, in which social interaction is dis- 
cussed in terms of “what each interactant in a 
situation knows about the identity of the other 
and his own identity in the eyes of the other” (p. 
670). A change in “awareness context” accompa- 
nies acquisitions of knowledge, provisions of false 
knowledge, concealment of information, etc. 


% The “involvement shield” and Everett C. 
Hughes’ concept of “role release” are elaborated in 
Ervinz Goffman’s Behavior in Public Places (New 
York: Free Press, 1963}, pp. 38-39. 
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some degree of deviation, is to experience in- 
sufficient allowances for individual differences 
in capacity and training and for situational ex- 
igencies which make strict conformity extreme- 
ly difficult. This is one of the sources of what 
has been elsewhere noted in this book as social- 
ly patterned, or even institutionalized, evasions 
of institutional rules.14 


Thus, each group has its own “band of in- 
stitutionalized evasion” which expands and 
contracts as conditions change. Rose L, 
Coser, in this connection, has considered 
observability in terms of the social status 
of the observer: She indicates that persons 
of high rank tend to voluntarily deprive 
themselves of visibility by signaling their 
intrusion. with a prior announcement. The 
deviation band, then, is normally condoned 
by both the upper and lower strata. 
Moore and Tumin stress the. importance 
of preventing deviation from being known 
to the group as a whole.*® No doubt, a pub- 
lication of all of the sins, crimes, and errors 
that take place in a social unit would jeop- 
ardize its stability. The preoccupation of 
the press with sensational deviations from 
norms might be considered from this point 
of view. Similarly, the more one person in- 
volves himself with another on an emotional 
basis the more both will need private facili- 
ties to conceal nasty habits and self-defam- 
ing information from each other. If the 
child, for instance, became suddenly aware 
of all the non-public performances of his 
father, and if the latter were aware of all 
the perversions that are privately enacted _ 
by his offspring, a father-son relationship 
characterized by mutual admiration would 
be impossible. This same point is illustrated 
in well-adjusted marriages which depend 
not only ‘upon mutually acceptable role 
playing but also upon the ability of both 


“ Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (New York: Free Press, 1964), p. 343. 


3 Rose L. Coser, “Insulation from Observability 
and Types of Social Conformity,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXVI (February, 1961), 28-39. 


Moore and Tumin, of. cit. (see n. 12 above), 
793, 
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parties to conceal “indecent” performances. 
This presupposes a modicum of physical 
distance between husband and wife. Sim- 
mel, in addition, adds that a-complete aban- 
don of one’s self-information to another 
“paralyzes the vitality of relations and lets 
their continuation really appear pointless.””?” 

Privacy enables secret consumption. We 
observe, for example, the adolescent prac- 
tices of smoking or drinking in their locked 
rooms. Similarly, “women may leave Satur- 
day Evening Post on their living room table 
but keep a copy of True Romance (‘some- 
thing the cleaning woman must have left 
around’) concealed in their bedroom.’!§ 
However, some modes of secret consump- 
tion have come into the public light. The 
erotic “girlie magazines,” for example, no 
longer need be employed privately by the 
middle-class male since the advent of the 
Playboy magazine. As some activities 
emerge from secrecy others go underground. 
Thus, the person who nowadays finds pleas- 
ure in the Bible will most likely partake of 
it in private rather than in a public place 
or conveyance. These new proprieties are 
perhaps specific instances of a general rule 
set down by Simmel, that “what is original- 
ly open becomes secret, and what was origi- 
nally concealed throws off its mystery. Thus 
we might arrive at the paradoxical idea 
that, under otherwise like circumstances, 
human associations require a definite ratio 
of secrecy which merely changes its ob- 
jects; letting go of one it seizes another, and 
in the course of this exchange it keeps its 
quantum unvaried.’’!® 

Incidentally, just as the person must em- 
ploy proper language for the public situa- 
tions in which he finds himself, he is re- 
quired to maintain an appropriate body 


1 Simmel, “The Secret and the Secret Society,” 
op. cit (see n. 5 above), p. 329. 


* Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Every- 
day Life, op. cit. (see n. 10 above), p. 26. Needless 
to say, many instances: of the employment of pri- 
vacy for “secret production” could be given. 


2 Simmel, “The Secret and the Secret Society,” 
op. cit. (see n. 5 above), pp. 335-36. 
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language as well. Differing postures must be 
assumed in his public encounters. But pub- 
lic postures do not exhaust the many posi- 
tions of which the human body is capable. 
Anyone who has maintained a single posi- 
tion over a long period of time knows that 
the body demands consistent postural vari- 
ation if it is to remain comfortable and ca- 
pable of good role performance. Privacy 
enables the person to enact a variety of 
non-public postures and thus prepares him 
physically for public life. 

It should be stressed that the absence of 
visibility does not guarantee privacy. The 
hypertrophied super-ego certainly makes 
impossible the use of solitude for deviant 
objectives. The person who is constantly in 
view of an internalized father, mother, or 
God leads a different, kind of private life 
than those possessed by a less demanding 
conscience. This reveals an interesting para- 
dox. Privacy surely provides for some meas- 
ure of autonomy, of freedom from public 
expectation; but as Durkheim so persist- 
ently reminded us, the consequences of 
leaving the general normative order are 
moral instability and social rootlessness. (It 
is for this reason that secret societies com- 
pensate for the moral anarchy inherent in 
pure autonomy by means of ritual.)*° Is it 
then possible that through privacy the ego 
escapes the dominion of the public order 
only to subordinate itself to a new author- 
ity: the super-ego? In some measure this 
is certainly the case, but one may also ven- 
ture the suggestion that the super-ego, like 
the social structure whose demands it in- 
corporates, has its own “band of institu- 
tionalized evasion.” The super-ego cannot 
be totally unyielding, for if every deviation 
of the ego called into play its punitive re- 
action the consequences for the self would 
be most severe. 


PRIVACY AND ESTABLISHMENTS 


It was earlier noted that rules or guar- 
antees of privacy subserve horizontal and 
“vertical order. Such rules are embodied in 


= Thid., pp. 360-61. 
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the physical structure of social establish- 
ments. Lindesmith and Strauss, for in- 
stance, have noted that proprieties concern- 
inz interpersonal contact and withdrawal 
are institutionalized in the architecture of 
buildings by means of a series of concentric 
circles. Specific regulations permit or forbid 
etry into the various parts of this struc- 
ture, with a particular view to protecting 
the sacred “inner circle.”*? A more specific 
instance of the physical institutionalization 
of norms is found in the case of the bath- 
room, whose variation in size and design is 
limited by the requirement that body 
cleansing and elimination be performed pri- 
vetely.2? This norm is reinforced by the 
architectural arrangements in which it is in- 
ccrporated. The fact that the bathroom is 
only built for one literally guarantees that 
the performances which it accommodates 
wll be solos. However, this normative- 
physical restriction admits of more compli- 
ceted, secondary proprieties. Bossard and 
Boll write: . 


Tae fact that the middle-class family rises al- 
most together, and has few bathrooms, has re- 
sulted in a problem for it, which has been re- 
sclved by a very narrowly prescribed ritual for 
many of them—a bathroom ritual. They have 
developed set rules and regulations which de- 
fine who goes first (according to who must 
leave the house first), how long one may stay 
in, what are the penalties for overtime, and 
under what conditions there may be a certain 
overlapping of personnel.?8 

The very physical arrangement of social es- 
teblishments thus opens and shuts off cer- 
tein possibilities for interaction and with- 
d-awal and creates a background of some- 
times complex ritual in support of a fore- 
g-ound of necessary proprieties. Needless 
to say, the form taken by such ritual is al- 
ways subject to modification by architectur- 
a. means, 

Charles Madge also urges the architect 
to take explicit account in his designs of the 
ambivalences of social life. Men, for exam- 
ple, are given to both withdrawal and self- 
display. This duality, notes Madge, re- 
quires an “intermediate area” in housing 
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projects, such as a backyard or garden 
which separates the home or inner circle 


2 Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, 
Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1956), p. 435. However, in an interesting 
statement, McGinley announces the death of 
the very idea of the “inner circle’: “It isn’t con- 
sidered sporting to object to being a goldfish. On 
the same public plan we build our dwelling places. 
Where, in many a modern house, can one hide? 
(And every being, cat, dog, parakeet, or man, 
wants a hermitage now and then.) We discard par- 
titions and put up dividers. Utility rooms take the 
place of parlors. Picture windows look not onto 
seas or mountains or even shrubberies but into the 
picture windows of the neighbors. Hedges come 
down, gardens go unwalled; and we have nearly 
forgotten that the inventor of that door which 
first shut against intrusion was as much mankind’s 
benefactor as he who discovered fire. I suspect 
that, in a majority of the bungalows sprouting 
across the country like toadstools after a rain, the 
only apartment left for a citadel is the bathroom” 
(op. cit. [see n. 9 above], pp. 55-56). 

In contrast, Edward T. Hall observes: “Public 
and private buildings in Germany often have 
double doors for soundproofing, as do many hotel 
rooms. In addition, the door is taken very serious- 
ly by Germans. Those Germans who come to 
America feel that our doors are flimsy and light. 
The meanings of the open door and the closed door 
are quite different in the two countries. In offices, 
Americans keep doors open; Germans keep doors 
closed. In Germany, the closed door does not mean 
that the man behind it wants to be alone or un- 
disturbed, or that he is doing something he doesn’t 
want someone else to see. It’s simply that Germans 
think that open doors are sloppy and disorderly. 
To close the door preserves the integrity of the 
room and provides a protective boundary between 
people. Otherwise, they get too involved with each 
other. One of my German subjects commented, ‘If 
our family hadn’t had doors, we would have had 
to change our way of life. Without doors we 
would have had many, many more fights... . 
When you can’t talk, you retreat behind a door. 
. .. If there hadn’t been doors, I would always 
have been within reach of my mother’” (The 
Hidden Dimension [Garden City: Doubleday & 
Co., 1966], p. 127. For a discussion of the norms 
regulating privacy among the English, French, 
Arab, and Japanese, see pp. 129-53). 

= Alexander Kira, The Bathroom (New York: 
Bantam Books, Inc., 1967), pp. 178-84. The re- 
quirement of complete privacy for personal hy- 
giene is only a recent phenomenon (see pp. 1-8). 


” J. H. S. Bossard and E. S. Boll, Ritual in Fam- 
ily Living (Philadelphia: University of Pennsy]- 
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from the “common green.”*4 But it is one 
thing to so divide our physical living space 
as to insure ourselves of interactional op- 
tions; it is another to regulate the interac- 
tional patterns that the division of space 
imposes upon us. The latter task is most 
efficiently met by the door. 

Doors——McGinley has referred to the 
door as a human event of significance equal 
to the discovery of fire?” The door must 
surely have had its origin among those 
whose sense of selfhood had already devel- 
oped to the extent that they could feel the 
oppression of others and experience the 
need for protection against their presence. 
Continued use of the door very probably 
heightened that feeling of separateness to 
which it owed its creation. Doors, therefore, 
not only stimulate one’s sense of self-integ- 
rity, they are required precisely because 
one has such a sense. — 

The very act of placing a barrier between 
oneself and others is self-defining, for with- 
drawal entails a separation from a role and, 
tacitly, from an identity imposed upon one- 
self by others via that role. Therefore, to 
waive the protection of the door is to for- 
sake that sense of individuality which it 
guarantees. As Simmel points out, some 
measure of de-selfing is characteristic of 
everything social.76 


vania Press, 1950), pp. 113-14 (cited by Kira, oP. 
cit, [see-n.. 22 above], pp. 177~78). 


# Charles Madge, “Private and Public Places,” 
Human Relations, III (1950), 187-99. F. S. 
Chapin (in “Some Housing Factors Related to 
Mental Hygiene,” Journal of Social Issues, VHI 
[1951], 165} emphasizes that the need for relief 
from irritating public contact must be consciously 
and carefully met by the architect. On the other 
hand, Kira writes: “There are problems which 
cannot be resolved by architects and industrial de- 
` signers alone, however; they also pose a challenge 
to the social scientists and to the medical and pub- 
lic health professions. This is an area in which the 
stakes are enormous and in which little or no direct 
work has been done.” (Op. cit. [see n. 22 above], 
p. 192.) 


5 See n., 21 above. 


2 Simmel, “The Secret and the Secret Society,” 
op. cit. (see n. 5 above), p. 373. 
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I would like now to discuss various kinds 


, of doors, including horizontal sliding doors 


(drawers) and transparent doors (win- 
dows). I shall also treat of walls, as relative 


impermeable interpersonal barriers, in con- 


trast to doors, which are selectively perme- 
able. 

Doors provide boundaries between our- 
selves (i.e., our property, behavior, and ap- 
pearance) and others, Violation of such 
boundaries imply a violation of selfhood. 
Trespassing or housebreaking, for example, 
is unbearable for some not only because of 
the property damage that might result but 
also because they represent proof that the 
self has lost control of its audience; it can 
no longer regulate who may and who may 
not have access to the property and infor- 
mation that index its depths.?? The victim 
of a Peeping Tom is thus outraged not only 
at having been observed naked but also for 
having lost control of the number and type 
of people who may possess information 
about her body. To prove this we note that 
no nakedness need be observed to make 
Peeping Tomism intolerable. 

“Alone, the visual feeling of the win- 
dow,” writes Simmel, ‘‘goes almost exclu- 
sively from inward to outward: it is there 
for looking out, not for seeing in.”** This 
interdiction insures that the inhabitants of 
an establishment may have the outside 
world at their visual disposal, and at the 
same time it provides for control over their 


77 The law recognizes the psychological effect of 
such criminal acts and provides additional penal 
sanction for them. Wolfgang and Sellin report that 
“the chain store is more outraged by theft from a 
warchouse, where the offender has no business, 
than from the store where his presence is legal 
during store hours.” Moreover, “the victim of a 
house burglary is usually very disturbed by the 
fact that the offender had the effrontery to enter 
the house illegally. ... For these and similar rea- 
sons, breaking and entering as well as burglary 
carry more severe sanctions in the law” (Marvin 
E. Wolfgang and Thorsten Sellin, The Measure- 
ment of Delinquency [New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964], pp. 219-20). 


3 Simmel, “Brücke und Tür,” op. cit. (see n. 2 
above), p. 5. 
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accessibility to this world. But, whereas the 
shade or curtain may be employed to regu- 
late accessibility between the private and 
public spheres of action, situational propri- 
eties are depended upon for protection in 
public. One such norm is that of “civil in- 
attention” which has been elaborated by 
(Goffman. 

Unlike the window, “the door with an in 
and out announces an entire distinction of 
intention.”?° There must be very clear rules 
as to who may open what doors at what 
times and under what conditions, The front 
and back doors are normally the only doors 
that any member of a family may enter at 
any time and under any circumstances. A 
parent may enter a child’s room at any time 
and may inspect and replenish drawers, but 
visiting friends may not. But the parent 
must learn that some private doors (draw- 
ers) may not be opened (although they may 
be to friends); if they are, new receptacles 
for ego-indexes will be found, for example, 
‘the area between mattress and spring. The 
child, however, must never inspect the con- 
tents of the drawers of his parents nor enter 
their room at night. Thus the right of in- 
trusion is seen to be an essential element of 
authority, whose legitimacy is affected by 
the degree to which it is exercised. Corre- 
spondingly, authority is dependent upon 
immunity against intrusion. Cooley notes 
that “authority, especially if it covers in- 
trinsic personal weakness, has always a 
tendency to surround itself with forms and 
artificial mystery, whose object is to pre- 
vent familiar contact and so give the im- 
agination a chance to idealize . . . self con- 
cealment serves, among other purposes, that 
of preserving a sort of ascendency over the 
unsophisticated.”3+ In this same connection, 
Riesman writes: 


2 Goffman, Behavior in Public Places, op. cit. 
(see n. 13 above), pp. 83-88. 


Simmel, “Brücke und Tür,” of. cit. (see n. 2 
above), p. 4. X 


St Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and 
the Social Order (New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 
1964), p. 351, 
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As compared with the one room house of the 
peasant or the “long house” of many primitive 
tribes, he (the inner directed child) grows up 
within walls that are physical symbols of the 
privacy of parental dominance, Walls separate 
parents from children, offices from home, and 
make it hard if not impossible for the child to 
criticize the parents’ injunctions by an “un- 
dress” view of the parents or of other parents. 
What the parents say becomes more real in 
many cases than what they do. . . .82 


Moreover, it is possible to map personal 
relations in terms of mutual expectations 
regarding intrusion. The invasion of vari- 
ous degrees of privacy may be a duty, a 
privilege, or a transgression, depending up- 
on the nature of the interpersonal bond. 
And, clearly, expectations regarding such 
impositions may not be mutually agreed to. 

Parental obligations concerning the care 
of a child override the child’s rights to se- 
clusion and place him in a position of social 
nakedness wherein he has no control. over 
his appearance to others. However, to be 
subject to limitless intrusion is to exist in 
a state of dishonor, as implied in the rule 
against “coming too close.” This point is 
made in Simmel’s discussion of “discretion” 
as a quality which the person-in-private has 
a right to demand of another who is in a 
position to invade his seclusion.2? Compro- 


* David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., 1953), p. 61. Another 
characteriologist, Wiliam H. Whyte, suggests that 
“doors inside houses .. . marked the birth of the 
middle class’ (The Organization Man [Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1956], p. 389). 


3 Simmel, “The Secret and the Secret Society,” 
op. cit. (see n. 5 above), pp. 320-24. Similarly, 
Erving Goffman writes, “There is an inescapable 
opposition between showing a desire to include an 
individual and showing respect for his privacy. As 
an implication of this dilemma, we must see that 
social intercourse involves a constant dialectic be- 
tween presentational rituals and avoidance rituals. 
A peculiar tension must be maintained, for these 
opposing requirements of conduct must somehow 
be held apart from one another and yet realized to- 
gether in the same interaction; the gestures which 
carry an actor to a recipient must also signify that 
things will not be carried too far” (“The Nature of 
Deference and Demeanor,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, LVIII [June, 1956], 488). 
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mises between child and parent are there- 
fore necessary and generally employed by 
the manipulation of the door. For example, 
the bedroom door may be kept half open 
while the child sleeps, its position symbolic 
of the parents’ respect for the youngster’s 
selfhood. Furthermore, a general temporal 
pattern might emerge if a large number of 
cases were examined. During infancy the 
door to self is generally fully open;** it 
closes perhaps halfway as a recognition of 
self development during childhood, it shuts 
but is left ajar at pre-puberty, and closes 
entirely—and perhaps even locks—at the 
pubertal and adolescent stages when medi- 
tation, grooming, and body examination be- 
come imperative. Parents at this time are 
often fully denied the spectatorship to 
which they may feel entitled and are kept 
at a distance by means of the privacy that 
a locked door insures. 

There are also certain situations wherein 


4 The absence of ability among infants and chil- 
dren to regulate the appearance and disappearance 
of their audience does not mean that privacy or 
separateness is not an important feature of their 
development; the privacy need is simply expressed 
differently. The infant, for example, can sometimes 
remove himself from the field of stimulation by 
going to sleep or wriggling away from the adult 
who holds him. This is probably why pathology re- 
sulting from overcontact is less likely than that due 
to undercontact, for the former is far more easily 
regulated by the infant than the latter. At a later 
stage of development, the infant learns that he can 
hold back and let go in reference not only to 
sphincters but to facial expressions and general dis- 
positions as well. He comes to view himself as a 
causal agent as he inherits the power of voluntary 
reserve. When the child is locomoting he first con- 
fronts privacy imposed against him by others and 
begins to define himself in terms of where he may 
and may not go. On the other hand, his ambulatory 
ability gives him enormous control over his audi- 
ence, a power in which he delights by “hiding.” 
Espionage is practiced as well and suspected in 
others—whereby the condition of shame begins to 
acquire meaning for the child. These incomplete 
comments suffice to illustrate the point that the 
privacy impulse is not at all inactive in infancy and 
childhood. They further suggest that each stage of 
development has its own mode of privacy, which 
may be defined in terms of the ego’s relationship to 
those from whom privacy is sought and the man- 
ner in which withdrawal is accomplished. 
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husband and wife must remain separate 
from one another. A spouse,. for example, 
must generally knock before entering a 
bathroom if the other is occupying it. This 
is a token of deference not to nudity but to 
the right of the other party to determine 
the way he or she wishes to present the self 
to the other. This rule insures that the self 
and its appearance will remain a controlla- 
ble factor, independent of the whims of oth- 
ers, and it contributes to self-consciousness 
as well. This is seen most clearly in total 
institutions. like the armed forces where 
open rows of toilets are used first with some 
measure of mortification and later with a 
complete absence of consciousness of self. 
In such doorless worlds we find a blurring 
of the distinction between “front and back 
regions,” between those quarters where the 
self is put on and taken off and those in 
which it is presented.’ In conventional so- 
ciety those who confuse these two areas are 
charged with vulgarity. 

In contrast to the door, the wall sym- 
bolizes “separation” rather than “‘separate- 
ness” and denies the possibility of the en- 
counter and withdrawal of social exchange. 
It strips away that element of freedom 
which is so clearly embodied in the door. 
“It is essential,” notes Simmel, “that a per- 
son be able to set boundaries for himself, 
but freely, so that he can raise the bounda- 
ries again and remove himself from them.’6 
In privacy, continues Simmel, “A piece of 
space is bound with himself and he is sepa- 
rated from the entire world.”’? But in en- 
forced isolation man is bound #o space. 
While the door separates outside from in- 
side, the wall annihilates the outside. The 
door closes out; the wall encloses. Yet doors. 
are converted into walls routinely, as is seen 
in the popular practice of “sending a child 
to his room” for misdeeds and the like. In 
this sense, many homes contain private 


* Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday 
Life, op. cit. (see n. 10 above), pp. 66-86. 


% Simmel, “Brücke und Tür,” of. cit, (see n. 2 
above), p. 4. 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
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dungeons or, rather, provisions for trans- 
forming the child’s room into a cell—which 
forces upon us the distinction between for- 
mal and informal imprisonment. 

Privacy is not dependent upon the avail- 
ability of lockable doors. Goffman, for 
example, discusses “free places” in the in- 
stitution where inmates may, free of sur- 
veillance, “be one’s own man ...in marked 
contrast to the sense of uneasiness prevail- 
ing on some wards,”*8 In addition there is 
‘personal territory” established by each in- 
mate: for one a particular corner; for an- 
other a place near a window, etc. “In some 
wards, a few patients would carry their 
blankets around with them during the day 
and, in an act thought to be highly regres- 
sive, each would curl up on the floor with 
his blanket completely covering him; with- 
in the covered space each had some margin 
af control.” Thus do men withdraw from 
athers to be at one with themselves and to 
create a world over which they reign with 
more complete authority, recalling Simmel’s 
cbservation that “the person who erects a 
refuge demonstrates, like the first path- 
fnder, the typically human hegemony over 
nature, as he cuts a particle of space from 
continuity and eternity,’’*° 

In summary, islands of privacy exist in 
all establishments and throughout even the 
most intimate household. These islands are 
protected by an intricate set of rules. When 
these rules are violated secret places are 
sought after, discovered, and employed as 
facilities for secret action. These places and 
their permeability constitute one type of 
map, as it were, of interpersonal relation- 


8 Erving Goffman, “The Underlife of a Public 
Institution,” in Asylums (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1961), p. 231. 


 Tbid., p. 246. For more on norms regulating 
territorial conduct in face-to-face encounters, see 
Nancy Felipe and Robert Sommer, “Invasions of 
Personal Space,” Social Problems, XIV (May, 
1966), 206-14; and Robert Sommer, “Sociofugal 
Space,” American Journal of Sociology, LXXII 
(May, 1967), 654-60. 


40 Simmel, “Brücke and Tür,” op. cit. (see n. 2 
ebove), p. 3. 
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ships and reveal the nature of the selves 
participating in them. 

Privacy, property and self—lImplied in 
any reference to a private place is its con- 
tents, personal property. One perhaps more 
often than not withdraws into privacy in 
order to observe and manipulate his prop- 
erty In some way, property which includes, 
of course, body and non-body objects. 

There are two types of objects: those 
which may be observed by the public (and 
which may be termed personal objects) and 
those which are not available to public view 
(private property). Private property, as we 
are using the term, may be further deline- 
ated in terms of those intimate others who 
may have access to it in terms of visibility 
or use. Some private objectifications of self 
may be observed by family members, but 
some may be observed by no one except the 
self. There is no doubt that these latter ob- 
jects have a very special meaning for iden- 
tity; some of these are sacred and must not 
be contaminated by exposing them to ob- 
servation by others; some are profane, and 
exposure will produce shame, but both are 
special and represent an essential aspect of 
self and, from the possessor’s point of view, 
must not be tampered with. 

It is because persons invest so much of 
their selves in private and personal things 
that total institutions require separation of 
self and material objects. When individual- 
ism must be minimized private ownership 
is always a vice worthy of constant surveil- 
lance. In such situations the acquisition and 
storage of personal things persist in the 
form of the “stash,” which might be any- 
thing from a long sock to the cuff of one’s 
pants.*4 

It follows that those who have direct or 
indirect access to the belongings of others 
or to articles which have been employed by 
them in private ways enjoy a certain 
amount of power which, if judiciously em- 
ployed, may serve their interests well. 
Hughes observes: 


“ Goffman, Asylums, op. cit. (see n. 38 above), 
pp. 248-54. 
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It is by the garbage that the janitor judges, 
and, as it were, gets power over the tenants 
who high-hat him. Janitors know about hidden 
love affairs by bits of torn-up letter paper; of 
impending financial disaster or of financial four- 
flushing by the presence of many unopened 
letters in the waste. Or they may stall off 
demands for immediate service by an unrea- 
sonable woman of whom they know from the 
garbage that she, as the janitors put it, “has 
the rag on.” The garbage gives the janitor the 
makings of a kind of magical power over that 
pretentious villain, the tenant. I say a kind of 
magical power, for there appears to be no 
thought of betraying any individual and thus 
turning his knowledge into overt power.‘ 


But, certainly, power need not be exercised 
to be effective. The mere knowledge that 
another “knows” invokes in the treatment 
of that other certain amount of humility 
and deference. 


DEPRIVATIZATION 


We have attempted to show that the pos- 
sibility of withdrawal into well-equipped 
worlds which are inaccessible to others is 
that which makes intense group affiliations 
bearable. But we have also seen that men 
are not always sucessful in protecting their 
invisibility. Accidental leakages of infor- 
mation as well as the diverse modes of es- 
pionage threaten the information control 
that privacy is intended to maintain. But 
information control also consists of pur- 
poseful information leakage and even of the 
renunciation of secrecy. Just as men de- 
mand respite from public encounter they 
need periodically to escape themselves, for 
a privacy which lacks frequent remissions 
is maddening. The over-privatized man is 
he who is relieved of public demand only 
to become a burden to himself: He becomes 
his own audience to performances which are 
bound for tedium. Self-entertainment is 
thus a most exhausting business, requiring 
the simultaneous performance of two roles: 
actor and spectator. Both tire quickly of 
one another. When privacy thereby ex- 


e Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their Work 
(Glencoe, H: Free Press, 1958), p. 51. 
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hausts itself new and public audiences (and 
audienceships) are sought. 

Moreover, we are led to relinquish our 
private information and activities by the 
expediencies and reciprocities routinely 
called for in daily life. We all know, for 
example, that in order to employ others as 
resources it is necessary to reveal to them 
something of ourselves, at least that part 
of ourselves which for some reason needs 
reinforcement. When this occurs (providing 
support is forthcoming), two things hap- 
pen, First, we achieve some degree of grati- 
fication; second, and most important, our 
alter (or resource) reveals to us informa- 
tion which was heretofore withheld, for self- 
revelation is imbued with reciprocal power: 
It calls out in others something similar to 
that which we give of ourselves. There is 
both mutual revelation and mutual gratifi- 
cation. It is easy to see that when stress or 
need is prolonged this process may become 
institutionalized: Intimacy is then no long- 
er an alternative; it is enforced, and pri- 
vate activity becomes clandestine and pun- 
ishable. The deprivation process approaches 
completion when we, are not only penalized 
for our withdrawals but feel guilty about 
them. A housewife who had probably un- 
dergone the deprivatization process con- 
fided to Whyte: “I’ve promised myself to 
make it up to them. I was feeling bad that 
day and just plain didn’t make the effort 
to ask them in for coffee. I don’t blame 
them, really, for reacting the way they did. 
TIl make it up to them somehow.’ 

But loss of privacy among conventional 
folk is free of many of the pains of social 
nakedness which are suffered by inmates 
and by others undergoing total surveillance. 
The civilian voluntarily subjects himself to 
publicity and is relatively free of the con- 
tamination of unwanted contacts. His un- 
maskings are selective and subject to care- 
ful forethought. The intruder is chosen 
rather than suffered; indeed, his resource- 
fulness depends upon his ability to “know” 
his client-neighbor. Therefore, in civil life, 


“Whyte, of. cit, (seen. 32 above), p. 390. 
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we find valid rationalization for our self- 
revelations. The demand that we “be so- 
ciable” is too compelling and too rewarding 
to be ignored by any of us. 

But a substantial self-sacrifice is made by 
those who actually believe themselves to be 
what they present to public view. An aware- 
ness of the masquerades and deceptions 
that are part of good role performance, is 
necessary to recall ourselves to our own 
selfhood and to our opposition to that of 
others. We must indeed deceive others to 
be true to ourselves. In this particular sense 
privacy prevents the ego from identifying 
itself too closely with or losing itself in 
(public) roles. Daily life is therefore 
sparked by a constant tension between sin- 
cerity and guile, between self-release and 
self-containment, between the impulse to 
embrace that which is public and the drive 
~ to escape the discomfort of group demands. 
Accordingly, our identities are maintained 
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by our ability to hold back as well as to 
affiliate. Thus Goffman writes: 


When we closely observe what goes on in a so- 
cial role, a spate of sociable interaction, a so- 
cial establishment—or in any other unit of 
social organization—embracement of the unit 
is not all that we see. We always find the indi- 
vidual employing methods to keep some dis- 
tance, some elbow rcom, between himself and 
that with which others assume he should be 
identified. 

Our sense of being a person can come from 
being drawn into a wider social unit; our sense 
of selfhood can arise through the little ways 
in which we resist the pull. Our status is backed 
by the solid buildings of the world, while our 
sense of personal identity often resides in the 
cracks, #4 


For Goffman, privacy is one of “the little 
ways in which we resist the pull” of group 
commitments and reinforce our selfhood. 
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“ Goffman, Asylums, op. cit. (see n. 38 above), 
pp. 319-20. 


Protestant Groups and Coping with Urban Life in 
Guatemala City’ 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper analyzes the social significance of Protestant sectarian groups in two urban 
neighborhoods of Guatemala City. These groups recruit individuals with aspirations for 
social and economic improvement who are without a network of secular relationships to 
aid them in time of emergency and help them obtain better social and economic positions. 
In comparison with Catholics, Protestants are younger and more likely to be self-employed. 
They also are more likely to be migrants who have few family ties in the city. The social 
organization of neighborhood Protestant groups entails encompassing moral and secular 
relationships that effectively provide for members’ economic and social needs. The effects 
of these groups under the conditions of Guatemala City are to provide economic security 
rather than rapid economic improvement and to withdraw members from overt political 
co-operation with people of similar social and economic position. 


This is a study of the social significance 
of sectarian Protestant groups in two low- 
income and overwhelmingly Catholic neigh- 
borhoods of Guatemala City.” Interpreta- 
tions of the significance of minority Prot- 
estant groups in secular life have often 
focused on their doctrinal ethic. Following 
the familiar argument developed by Weber, 
certain features of Protestant doctrine have 
been thought to stimulate rational and 
innovative economic behavior. In contrast, 
the doctrine of sectarian Protestant groups 
of the kind we shall be discussing have 


*The research for this paper was carried out 
in 1966 while on leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Manchester and with the aid of a grant 
from the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies of the University 
of Texas. I would also like to thank Dr, Emrys 
Peters and Dr. Peter Worsley for their critical read- 
ing and suggestions. 


?Pentecostals are approximately 60 per cent of 
Protestants in the sample of both neighborhoods. 
Other Protestant groups represented are Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Seventh Day Adventists, and Southern 
Baptists. Only the Presbyterians of the more formal 
and traditional Protestant groups are also present. 


* Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1965). 


been depicted as encouraging members to 
withdraw from involvement with secular 
affairs.* The relation of religious doctrine 
to secular behavior is often complicated, 
however, because the doctrine of any given 
religious group includes precepts that have 
contradictory implications for members’ 
secular behavior. 

In many developing countries, a Protes- 
tant sect’s doctrinal ethic contains such 
contradictory implications for members’ 
secular behavior. These sects emphasize 
standards of personal conduct modeled on 
those of developed countries. Such stand- 
ards often contrast with traditional beliefs 
and practices encouraged or tolerated by 
long-established local faiths. From this 
viewpoint, the emergence of sects can be 
seen as a possible stimulus to economic and 
social change. Yet, these same sects empha- 
size the overriding importance of life in 
the world to come, the futility of material 
welfare in this world, and the inevitability 
of suffering. This doctrinal emphasis can 
be interpreted as encouraging withdrawal 
in the face of society’s problems. 


t Bryan Wilson, Sects and Society (London: 
Heinemann Publishers, 1961). 
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My argument in this paper is that the 
doctrinal ethic of these religious groups has 
no consistent effect on a member’s secular 
behavior. Its impact is situational, de- 
pending on the structural position of sects 
within an urban social system. It is this 
structural position that determines the so- 
cial origins of sect members and the or- 
ganizational expressions of the group’s 
religious purpose. These social origins and 
sect organization are the most powerful 
influences on members’ secular behavior. 

In an urban area, religious sects have 
important latent functions. Sects provide 
a set of social relationships for members 
that, though organized primarily for re- 
ligious ends, persists in secular life and 
can be used for secular purposes. In this 
respect they are similar to other forms of 
voluntary association where social relation- 
ships established for specific goals are 
often utilized for other social and economic 
purposes.® Under specific urban conditions, 
sects develop as multipurpose associations 
recruiting from a socially distinctive sec- 
tion of low-income families. These urban 
conditions are present in Guatemala and 
in other rapidly urbanizing but underde- 
veloped countries.® 

The urban conditions which influence the 
development of sects in Guatemala City 
stem from its rapid urban growth to a pres- 
ent size of 600,000. This growth is supplied 
in part by immigration from rural areas 
and is not accompanied by an equivalent 


5 Margaret Stacey explores this aspect of volun- 
tary associations in her study of the social structure 
of an English town, Banbury (Tradition and 
Change [London: Oxford University Press, 1960], 
pp. 75-91). 


‘In his discussion of Protestantism in Brazil 
and Chile, E. Willems shows that the increase in 
Protestantism has occurred disproportionately in 
urbanizing areas and among Protestant sects. Will- 
ems interprets this both as a protest against exist- 
ing social inequalities and as a reaction to disorgan- 
izing features in urban life. My analysis will be 
similar in many respects (see E. Willems, “Protes- 
tantism and Culture Change in Brazil and Chile,” 
in William D’Antonio and Frederick Pike [eds.], 
Religion, Revolution and Reform [New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1964]). 
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growth of large industrial and commercial 
enterprises or the provision of adequate ur- 
ban services. Among low-income groups, 
these factors entail high rates of mobility 
within the city (in search of jobs and ade- 
quate housing), a scarcity of stable work 
in large-scale economic enterprises, and few 
resources in case of emergency. A general 
consequence of this situation that I deal 
with more fully later is that there are nei- 


ther the geographical, economic, nor social 


bases for enduring secondary associations 
among low-income families. Under such ur- 
ban conditions, a religious sect is one of the 
few forms of urban voluntary association 
available to low-income families. 

Not all families need such associations. As 
I suggest elsewhere,” low-income families 
cope with life in cities, whose formal struc- 
ture is not highly developed, by forming an 
extensive and socially heterogeneous net- 
work of social relationships. These relation- 
ships guard against economic emergency 
and secure available opportunities, Some of 
these relationships are often with economi- . 
cally and politically influential people. Prot- 
estant sects are likely to recruit from those 
low-income families who have not been able 
to develop such relationships. 

From the above discussion I now suggest 
certain propositions concerning Protestant 
sects in cities experiencing rapid growth 
without an equivalent expansion of indus- 
try and urban services. In the body of this 
paper I will explore these propositions us- 
ing material from two Guatemalan neigh- 
borhoods. 

The secular attraction of sect member- 
ship is strongest among low-income fami- 
lies. Protestant sects recruit those low-in- 


. come individuals (2) who aspire to improve 


their position, and (6) whose youth, migra- 
tion, and family history have not given 
them the opportunity to establish social re- 
lationships outside their work. These sects 
develop an organization catering not only 


T Bryan Roberts, “Politics in an Urban Neighbor- 
hood of Guatemala City” (unpublished mimeo- 
graphed MS). To appear in Sociology, September, 
1968, or January, 1969. 
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to members’ religious needs but to a range 
of economic, social, and political ends as 
well. Sect members’ participation in com- 
munity life outside their churches is low, 
and they form an isolated social group in 
opposition to the wider society. A mem- 
ber’s capacity to achieve his social and eco- 
nomic goals is thus limited to the range of 
assistance available inside his church and 
by the investment of time and money re- 
quired by his church. To achieve social 
and economic improvement beyond that of 
other sect members, an individual must 
withdraw from active participation in his 
church, This occurs when members have 
reached a stage in their lives when alter- 
native forms of social relationship are 
available. 

After a brief description of the religious 
groups and of the two neighborhoods, I ex- 
amine the social origins of Protestants in 
the two neighborhoods. Then follows an 
analysis of the secular and religious organ- 
ization of these Protestant groups. I con- 
clude by relating their social organization 
to the effects that these sectarian groups 
have on members’ economic and political 
behavior, 


THE PROTESTANT GROUPS AND THE 
TWO NEIGHBORHOODS 


In both neighborhoods, Protestants are 
approximately 20 per cent of the random 
sample.® This figure is in contrast to the 
1950 Guatemalan census figure, listing 
Protestants as 2.9 per cent of Guatemala’s 
population, and with the 1962 estimates of 
Guatemala Protestant churches, claiming 


? In the ravine neighborhood, the total inter- 
viewed sample consisted of 104 families; and in 
the other neighborhood, of 64 families. These 
samples respectively represented an 85 per cent 
response to a 33 per cent sample of the entire 
ravine neighborhood and a 95 per cent response 
to a 50 per cent random sample of a representative 
sample of the second neighborhood. There are 
twenty Protestant families. in the sample of the 
ravine neighborhood and thirteen Protestant fami- 
lies in the sample of the second neighborhood. 
Other data are drawn from eight months’ partici- 
pant observation in the two neighborhoods. 
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approximately 3.5 per cent of the total 
population.® In my analysis I treat neigh- 
borhood Protestants as a single group. Dif- 
ferences among Protestant groups are im- 
portant; but for the present paper, I stress 
the general characteristics that distinguish 
Protestants from Catholics in the two 
neighborhoods.’ The analysis applies most 
closely to the Pentecostals, who are the 
majority of Protestants in both neighbor- 
hoods. | 

In my field work, the characteristics of 
Protestant groups in the two neighbor- 
hoods emerged as follows. The dominant 
emphasis of these groups is on salvation 
through personal faith and through study 
of the Bible. Individuals are encouraged to 
lead honest, hard-working lives, abstaining 
from drink and cigarettes. The world out- 
side the churches is regarded as a danger- 
ous and corrupting influence on a member’s 
faith. Status inside the churches depends 
on reaching a certain level of spiritual ex- 
perience and knowledge and is assumed to 
be attainable by all members. An accumu- 
lation of material possessions or a preoc- 
cupation with non-religious problems is 
regarded as a serious hindrance to salva- 
tion. Members in these Protestant groups 
play an active part in church services and 
in the day-to-day administrative, proselytiz- 
ing, and educational activities of their 
churches. 

The two neighborhoods from which the 
present data are drawn reflect Guatemala 
City’s rapid growth. One of them is situ- 
ated in a ravine near the center of the city 
and was invaded illegally by its inhabitants 
some eight years ago. It consists of wooden 
shacks with tin roofs and has scarcely any 
urban services. The second neighborhood 
is situated at some distance from the center 
of the city and consists of rented and 


° H. Wakelin Coxill and Sir Kenneth Grub (eds.), 
World Christian Handbook (London: World Do- 
minion Press, 1962). 


2 Everyone in the sample who did not say they 
were Protestant claimed to be Catholic. I will 
analyze below tthe significance of Catholicism 
in Guatemala. 
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owned accommodations that range from 
well-built houses to shacks of the type 
found in the first neighborhood. In the 
ravine neighborhood, the average family 
income is approximately $55 a month; and 
in the second neighborhood, $65. These 
figures are representative of the majority 
of low-income neighborhoods in a city 
where $2.00 a day is a good wage for un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers. Both 
neighborhoods contain a high proportion 
of heads of family who were born outside 
the city. Approximately 80 per cent of 
heads of family were born elsewhere, 
though the modal length of their urban 
residence is 20-30 years. 


THE SOCIAL ORIGINS OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PROTESTANTS 


In this section, I use data drawn from the 
present characteristics of Protestants in the 
two neighborhoods to assess their charac- 
teristics at the time of conversion to Prot- 
estantism.!! The analysis is an exploratory 
attempt to determine the differences in so- 
cial origins of Protestants and Catholics 
in the two neighborhoods. 

Certain social differences in Guatemala 
are not present in the two neighborhoods, 
and their consequences for conversion to 
Protestantism must lie outside the scope of 
this analysis. For example, with two excep- 
tions, all families in the sample are /adinos, 
or Spanish-speaking persons who wear 
European dress.12 A small minority of 
these families have parents who are Indian 
and have themselves come from predomi- 
nantly Indian villages, These families have 
put away Indian dress and speech and are 
found in equal proportions among both 
Protestants and Catholics. Also, the over- 
whelming majority of heads of family in 


1 In all but five cases, the people in my sample 
converted to Protestantism in the city, did not 
migrate as Protestants, and were not born into 
Protestant families, The relatively recent expansion 
of the Protestant sects we are dealing with accounts 
for this. As a consequence, I do not deal here 
with the significance of the migration of rural 
Protestants. 
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this sample are migrants. They had all mi- 
grated from regions within a day’s journey 
of the city. With one or two exceptions, the 
entire sample of migrants has made a deci- 
sion to settle permanently in the city. They 
have no economic ties (such as land) with 
their region of origin. These migrants had 
come to the city because of the difficulty of 
making a living in the countryside with its 
low plantation wages; some had come from 
small farms where land is poor and condi- 
tions not suitable for cultivation. In almost 
all cases, their parents had been small 
farmers. 

Before discussing the factors that do 
differentiate Protestants from Catholics, I 
want to stress that the contrast between 
urban and rural life as experienced by mi- 
grants in these neighborhoods is not a great 
one.!3 Short distances and the spread of 
mass media reduce the cultural differences 
between city and ladino rural areas. The 
prevalence of small-scale trading and craft 
activities in the city contributes to this. In 
terms of voting figures and readiness to 
organize in the community, recent migrants 
participate more in urban life than older- 
established migrants. Sects in these neigh- 
borhoods are not institutions that socialize 
migrants to city ways. Instead, they help 


124 ladino is generally defined in this way. 
An Indian is defined as someone who habitually 
speaks an Indian language and often wears tra- 
ditional Indian dress. Indians are mainly confined 
to the highland regions and have not migrated 
to the city in substantial numbers. Zadinos are 
found in rural as well as urban areas and have 
formed the bulk of migration to the city. For fur- 
ther discussion, see Richard Adams, “La Ladiniza- 
cion en Guatemala,” Integracion Social en Guate- 
mala (Seminario de Integracion Social Guatemal- 
teca, Publication No. 3, 1956); and Melvin Tumin, 
Caste in a Peasant Society (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952). 


13 Lewis makes a similar point for Mexico City, 
contrasting people at different levels of wealth and 
education rather than urban and rural inhabitants 
(Oscar Lewis, “Some Perspectives on Urbanization 
with Special Reference to Mexico City,” forth- 
coming in Edward M. Brenner and Aiden W. 
Southall (eds.), Urban Anthropology [Chicago: 
Aldine Press, 1968]). 
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neighborhood inhabitants resolve social 
and economic problems of survival. 

Protestants do, however, recruit people 
of social backgrounds that are different 
from Catholics. In both neighborhoods, 
the factors in social origin that differentiate 
Protestants from Catholics are employ- 
ment status, age, and stability of family 
relationships. I also argue that those con- 
verting to Protestantism are differentiated 
on certain attitude dimensions from those 
who remain Catholic. l 

Protestant groups in both neighborhoods 
are disproportionately recruited from self- 
employed heads of family engaged in minor 
trading or craft activities. At the time of 
their conversion, almost all Protestants 
were so employed. This is indicated by 
comparing their present occupational sta- 
tus with that of Catholics (Table 1). All 
the self-employed in this table were self- 
employed at the time of their conversion, 
as were two Protestant employees in large 
enterprises,14 

The three occupational classifications 
signify differences in the steadiness of the 
work and in the extent workers obtain stable 
and co-operative social relationships in 
their work. Employment in large-scale en- 
terprises means regular pay and co-opera- 
tion with other workers at a similar level. 
Employment in small-scale enterprises in- 
volves working alone or with only one or 
two fellow workers. In my sample, this oc- 


**Employees in large enterprises are laborers 
in large-scale construction enterprises (the modal 
occupation), factory workers, and transportation 
workers. Employees in small enterprises are watch- 
men, odd-job men, and employees in small shops 
or bakeries. Self-employed workers are craftsmen, 
such as shoemakers and tailors working in their 
own houses, small-scale traders, peddlers, and job- 
bing laborers. Percentages in Table 1 are rounded 
to the nearest number. This procedure is followed 
throughout the paper. The contrast between Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the table is not explicable 
by a change in occupational distribution in the city 
since the conversion of Protestants. Rapid urban 
growth without industrial expansion has, if any- 
thing, increased the proportions of those here cate- 
gorized as self-employed. Census figures are not 
available in terms of these categories. 
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cupation usually involves fairly frequent 
personal relationships with an employer. 
The self-employed workers compete with 
many others engaged in similar activities. 
Self-employment is not especially lucrative 
under Guatemala’s static economic condi- 
tions. Nor is it prestigious to be self-em- 
ployed; and many of the self-employed 
Protestants wished to switch their jobs for 
steadier ones in a factory. The earnings of 
the neighborhood’s self-employed are simi- 
lar to those of employees in large-scale en- 
terprises; but these earnings are more un- 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATION AND RELIGION 














: Prot- Catho- 
Type of Occupation estants lics 
(%) | (%) 
Self-employed...............5.. 64 35 
Employees in small enterprises...| 21 23 
Employees in large enterprises. ... 12 39 
Unemployed................06. 3 3 
Total sh Gace vows 60s ue henaes 100 100 
i Mes ena E A E 33 135 


certain. Self-employed workers face fluctu- 
ations in income, depending on trading 
conditions. For the rapid increase in Guate- 
mala City’s labor force has been absorbed, 
in the absence of rapid industrialization, by 
small-scale craft, service, and trading activ- 
ities. In the face of intense competition, it 
is difficult for an individual to build up 
stable contacts to market his services and 
goods or to obtain needed information and 
help concerning possible markets or clients. 
For example, shoemakers must market their 
shoes either by bargaining with city shops 
over a bulk price for their product or by 
selling door to door, Self-employed work- 
ers, unlike workers in large-scale enter- 
prises, do not have workmates who will give 
them aid and advice in emergencies. Prot- 
estant groups, as we shall see, provide such 
a set of social relationships for these self- 
employed workers. 

Protestant groups also recruit “Hon 
younger heads of family. This is especially 
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true for self-employed workers: 62 per cent 
of self-employed Protestant heads of fam- 
ily are forty years of age or under; 30 per 
cent of Catholic heads of family are forty 
or under. Younger heads of family, espe- 
cially when they are self-employed, are less 
likely than older workers to have had the 
time and the experience to develop the per- 
sonal contacts that help in emergencies or 
in their work. 
Frotestants in these two neighborhoods 
are also recruited from those who do not 
have strong kinship or family ties in the 
city. Protestants are a little more likely to 
be migrants than Catholics (88 per cent, 


TABLE 2 
RELIGION, ASPIRATIONS, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Protestant | Catholic 
Aspirations Self- eE 
employed | employed 
(%) (%) 
Wants child to go no further 
than primary school...... 25 49 
Will wait and see........... 30 17 
Wants child to go to second- 
ary school or beyond...... 45 34 
Dial PE dew ces moenee dss 100 100 
| See nN ena AE 20 43 


and 80 per cent, respectively); 72 per cent 
of Protestant migrants (twenty-one out of 
twenty-nine cases) came to the city either 
alone or with one other person. They did 
not come as part of a family unit or group 
of relatives. They also had few relatives in 
the city on arrival and, in most cases, con- 
verted to Protestantism within several 
years. In comparison, only 47 per cent of 
Catholics migrated alone or with one other 
person, and most of these already had rela- 
tives in the city on arrival. In addition, 
four of the five female heads of family who 
are Protestants converted to Protestantism 
when their husbands’ desertion disrupted 
their existing family and kinship links. 
These aspects of Protestant life histories are 
reflected in their present contacts with kin 
in the city. Whereas 66 per cent of Catholics 
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in the two neighborhoods have and see rela- 
tives in the city, only 39 per cent of Prot- 
estants make similar claims. Approximately 
one-half of the sample of Protestant heads 
of family were converted when they were 
still single. 

Occupational status, age, and life history 
of Protestants are likely to be interrelated. 
For example, lack of kin contact and age 
influence the type of job an individual can 
obtain. The three factors also reinforce 
each other’s effect. A self-employed worker 
needs to establish relationships to help him 
in his work and to safeguard against emer- 
gencies, but will be handicapped in doing so 
if he is too young to have had much ex- 
perience and if he lacks kin contacts. 

Field work also suggests that recruits to 
Protestant sects differ from Catholics on 
certain attitude dimensions. I conversed 
with two individuals in the process of con- 
version and obtained from other Protes- 
tants accounts of their histories prior to con- 
version. Before joining a Protestant group, 
these people already had aspirations and 
even concrete plans to better themselves. 
One of those in the process of conversion 
had enrolled in night school from his first 
arrival in the city and intended to go as far 
in school as possible. 

The present attitudes of Protestants 
show that they differ with Catholics on 
aspirations for their children. The sample 
was asked how far they wanted their chil- 
dren to go in school. Protestants were more 
likely than Catholics to say that they want- 
ed their child to have three or more years 
of secondary education (37 per cent of 
Protestants as against 25 per cent of Cath- 
olics). Catholics were more likely to be 
content that their children would go no fur- 
ther than primary school. This difference 
persists when only self-employed workers 
are analyzed (Table 2). 

Categorizing the self-employed with chil- 
dren into above and below forty years of 
age makes no difference with respect to 
their aspirations for their children. The 
different age structure of Protestants as 
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against Catholics is not a factor influencing 
aspirations for children’s education. 

I argue that this difference in aspirations 
between Protestants and Catholics is pro- 
duced both by the social origins of Protes- 
tants and by the unintended consequences 
of sect membership that I discuss later. I 
suggest this partly because of the Protes- 
tants’ own accounts that I have already 
cited and partly because of the doctrinal 
characteristics of these sects. All these 
churches consider material well-being or 
education beyond literacy as irrelevant to 
salvation. It is thus difficult to explain the 
higher aspirations of Protestants in terms 
of their sect’s doctrine. 

These Protestants have also been long- 
time critics of the existing political and 
social structure of their country. This in- 
formation emerged in conversation and in 
their accounts of their earlier lives. They, 
more than Catholics, were explicitly criti- 
cal of political and economic inequalities 
in Guatemala. These political attitudes ap- 
peared to be formulated prior to their con- 
version. For instance, one Protestant de- 
scribed his life-long hostility to the power 
of the military and landowners. He then 
gave thanks to God that he had become a 
Protestant, since, he said, this had made 
him realize the irrelevance of suffering in 
this world and had prevented him from 
losing his life in futile attacks on the gov- 
ernments of the day. 

It is not surprising that people who are 
young, who have come to the city in search 
of a better life, and who are on their own 
in terms of kin links and occupation should 
also have higher social aspirations and be 
politically radical. I argue that Protestant 
sects in these two neighborhoods recruit 
such individuals because the sects alone 
provide accessible sets of social relation- 
ships that enable such individuals to cope 
with the practical problems of living in 
Guatemala City. Before examining the ex- 
tent to which these Protestant groups do 
cater to the secular needs of relatively iso- 
lated people, I now briefly examine why 
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alternative forms of urban association do 
not do the same job. 


ALTERNATE FORMS OF URBAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Social relationships effective in helping 
an individual cope with the problems of 
urban life in Guatemala are those based on 
enduring ties of sentiment and interest. For 
most low-income families in the city these 
are formed over time through interaction 
and exchanged services with kin, friends of 
long standing, and through enduring work 
relationships. It is the degree of trust built 
up by mutual exchange and the mutual ful- 
filment of obligations that make such rela- 
tionships reliable as sources of aid in emer- 
gencies. It is such relationships that self- 
employed Catholics use in pursuit of their 
trade and to cope with the day-to-day 
problems of urban life. Because of their 
occupational status, age, and lack of kin 
and family contacts, the group of people 
recruited to Protestant sects in these neigh- 
borhoods have found it difficult to form 
such relationships. 

Apart from the Protestant sects, there 
are no other forms of association that com- 
pensate for personal relationships estab- 
lished over a period of time. In Guatemala, 
the constant movement of people within 
the city, the type of rural-urban migration, 
and the predominance of self-employed oc- 
cupations mean that there is neither an eco- 
nomic, social, nor geographical base for 
enduring secondary associations. 

For example, ties based on place of birth 
are of little importance in Guatemala City 
and do not form a basis for regional asso- 
ciations. Among the Protestant sample, as 
among Catholics in the two neighborhoods, 
approximately 75 per cent of.marital unions 
are contracted between people born in dif- 
ferent municipalities of the nation. Few 
ties of interest or sentiment link migrants 
to their home region. As noted earlier, not 
one family in the sample sends money back 
to their home area, has property there, or 
entertains thoughts of returning. Cultural- 
ly, there is little that is distinctive about 
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the areas of origin of migrants in the two 
neighborhoods. They come from Spanish- 
sp2aking villages where landownership and 
cultivation are individual rather than com- 
munal, The few families in the sample that 
come from Indian villages and whose par- 
ents are Indian have adopted the dress and 
language of the city and are not eager to 
emphasize their Indian background. In the 
course of movements inside and outside 
the city, almost all migrants in the two 
neighborhoods have lost contact with peo- 
ple of their home regions. 

Likewise the scarcity of employment in 
large enterprises and high residential mo- 
bility in the city are not conducive to asso- 
ciations such as labor unions, mutual benefit 
associations, or sporting associations. These 
either do not exist among low-income fami- 


lies or have very few members. Without an ' 


enduring basis of co-operation and interac- 
tion among members, such associations are 
especially prey to non-attendance, non-pay- 
ment of contributions, and embezzlement 
of money by association officers. Several 
Protestants, for example, recounted experi- 
ences of losing their contributions when a 
treasurer of a mutual aid association they 
had joined absconded with the association’s 
funds. To people in both neighborhoods, 
formal associations are not readily avail- 
able means of establishing stable social re- 
lationships in the city. In the two neighbor- 
hoods, only 10 per cent of heads of family 
belong to any type of non-religious club or 
association, be it labor union, regional as- 
sociation, sporting club, mothers’ club, or 
the like. Half of these belong to a weekend 
football club. 

The Roman Catholic church is one form 
of association of which almost every Gua- 
temalan is a member from birth. Urban 
Catholic churches, however, do not provide 
urban dwellers with a stable set of social 
relationships.15 This is due in part to the 
traditional position of Catholicism in Gua- 
temala. In rural areas, Catholicism has 
been an integral part of the social and eco- 
nomic life of the villages, but Catholics 
have had little contact with priests or the 
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formal services and sacraments of the 
church. In this latter and formal sense, the 
Catholic church has not been a focal center 
for Guatemalan social life. This is rein- 
forced in the city by the scarcity of priests, 
In the low-income areas, there is approxi- 
mately one priest to about 30,000 people. 
Since Catholics are the vast majority of the 
urban population, they are too large and 
amorphous a group to be an interacting 
community. 

Guatemalans in the city do not regard 
their religion as centered around any one 
church and its community of believers. In 
a local urban neighborhood there are few 
common social and economic interests to 
provide a community base for Catholic ob- 
servance. Catholicism among people in 
these neighborhoods is thus a religion in- 
volving personal devotion to a saint, praver, 
and attendance at services in a variety of 
churches. The sacraments of the church, 
such as confession and communion, are in- 
frequently taken. Approximately 70 per 
cent of Catholics in the two neighborhoods 
are not married by either church or civil 
authority, but live in free union with their 
partners. A Catholic congregation in a city 
church does not form a stable set of social 
relationships, but a constantly changing 
series of individuals. This is particularly 
true for self-employed workers in the two 
neighborhoods. The irregular working 
hours and working seven days a week mean 
that they visit a church at odd moments. 

In contrast, I argue in the next section 
that Protestant groups in both neighbor- 
hoods are effective moral communities. In 
frequent interaction, Protestants stress the 
importance of their moral code. Offenders 
are readily observed. On complaint of other 
members of a congregation, they are dis- 
ciplined—by exclusion from church serv- 
ices and other activities—by the officers of 


18 For a general discussion of these points in re- 
lation to Catholicism in Latin America, see Ivan 
Vallier, “Religious Elites: Differentiations and De- 
velopments in Roman Catholicism,” in S. M. Lipset 
(ed.), Elites in Latin America (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), pp. 190-233. 
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the congregation. Exclusion is an effective 
sanction because church ties serve, as we 
will see, a variety of secular functions that 
provide for an individual’s economic and 
social well-being. Membership in a Protes- 
tant group thus guarantees reliability and 
stability in social relationships that en- 
courage mutual aid and add to the ad- 
vantages of group membership. The Prot- 
estant groups represent one of the few 
forms of urban association in Guatemala 
that is thus based on enduring ties of senti- 
ment and interest. 


THE INITIAL ATTRACTION OF 
PROTESTANT GROUPS 


Initial, though lasting, attractions of 
these Protestant groups to people who have 
few secular ties and are in exposed social 
and economic positions are (a) their com- 
plete accessibility as social systems and 
(b) the close fit between various parts of 
their doctrine and secular problems current 
in Guatemala. 

Protestant groups successful in the two 
neighborhoods are visible and available 
forms of association. The doors of Protes- 
tant churches are always left open during 
services, and everyone is welcome. In con- 
trast to more formal Protestant denomina- 
tions, Protestant groups in these neighbor- 
hoods maintain churches in or near the 
neighborhood, and their pastors and offi- 
cers are usually members of the neighbor- 
hood. More formal Protestant denomina- 
tions, such as Lutherans, Methodists, and 
even Presbyterians, do not establish 
branches in these neighborhoods, and they 
rely on a few full-time ministers and offi- 
cers to organize their activities. Further- 
more, the Protestant groups in the two 
neighborhoods are recent organizations that 
on principle delegate most of the work of 
ministry to members of their congregation 
and to part-time officers. This enables them 
to expand easily and to contact new mem- 
bers at the neighborhood level. All the Prot- 
estant groups in the neighborhood have a 
series of tasks and offices filled by members 
of their congregation. From his first induc- 
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tion into a group, a convert in these neigh- 
borhoods acquires a definite position and 
status through carrying out some task or 
office. For people who in secular life have 
few ties and hardly any status, membership 
in a neighborhood Protestant group imme- 
diately gives them a definite position. It 
caters to their social aspirations by differ- 
entiating them from the mass of the neigh- 
borhood population. 

. In doctrine these groups emphasize spir- 
itual rather than material gain. They also 
stress those parts of the Bible which pre- 
dict that the world must pass through a 
series of disasters. The message of these 
groups thus fits Guatemala’s political and 
economic misfortunes. Prospective con- 
verts and many Protestants, especially 
among the self-employed, cited this mes- 
sage to account for the difficulties and tem- 
porary failures they are encountering in 
attempting to improve their economic and 
social positions. They do not desist from 
trying to better themselves despite the pes- 
simism of their church’s message. Sect doc- 
trine also provides them practical means to 
alleviate the dangers of economic insecu- 
rity. By forbidding smoking and drinking, 
the church allows its members to make 
both marginal and important savings in 
their budgets. And, for people such as our 
sample of Protestants, who are desirous of 
improving their situation and that of their 
family, one of the greatest dangers in Gua- 
temala City is the temptation to alcohol- 
ism and petty crime. In this situation, the 
small Protestant groups provide a commu- 
nity of supportive relationships which can 
help individual members avoid drinking, 
smoking, and petty crime. It is these of- 
fences against their religious doctrine that 
are most frequently castigated by neighbor- 
hood Protestants in conversation and in 
their church meetings. More subtle moral 
misdemeanors are less discussed. 

These practical aspects of Protestant 
doctrine are influential in conversion to 
Protestantism. Several of the Protestants 
in the. sample were converted at points in 
their careers when opportunities to improve 
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their economic situation were offered and 
they felt incapable of making use of them 
because of excessive drinking. For example, 
one Protestant in the sample had been slow- 
ly ruining his health with drink and had 
no family ties or other forms of stable so- 
cial relationship on which to rely. He was 
offered a chance to start a job selling bread 
door to door, and at the same time he 
wished to get married. Shortly afterward he 
converted to Pentecostalism. He frequently 
asserts that it is through the moral support 
he gets from his religious brethren that he 
has been able to prosper in his job and his 
marriage. 


SECULAR IMPLICATIONS OF PROTESTANT 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


I now turn to the way in which their 
arban environment and lack of alternative 
social relationships lead Protestant groups 
io encompass members’ secular as well as 
religious life. l 

Joining a Protestant group brings an in- 
dividual into frequent social interaction 
with other members of a congregation. In 
both neighborhoods, Protestants attend 
their churches or meeting houses about 
three times a week, with services lasting 
two or more hours. In the three Pentecostal 
churches in the ravine neighborhood, serv- 
ices are held almost every night of the week 
and last from about 7:30 p.m. to after 10:00 
P.M. In addition, North American mission- 
aries attached to the central churches of 
almost all these groups have attempted to 
introduce Guatemalans to North American 
standards of behavior. Consequently, many 
of these groups provide recreational and 
educational associations designed to edu- 
cate members in household budgeting, so- 
cial comportment, and table manners. 
These activities and the compulsory social 
visiting among. members of a church take 
up another one or two evenings of a Prot- 
estant’s week. 

The above social relationships also se- 
cure material aid and advice for neighbor- 
hood Protestants. To counter the political 
and economic uncertainties of Guatemala 
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City, the various Protestant groups in the 
two neighborhoods have developed a com- 
plete system of aid among members. Funds 
attached to the central headquarters of 
these groups pay for funeral expenses when 
a family member of a believer dies. When 
a Protestant in one of the neighborhoods is 
sick, members of his congregation join to- 
gether to provide money for the affected 
family and frequently visit the sick person, 
Should a Protestant in one of the neighbor- 
hoods need help to improve or repair his 
house, instal drainage, or obtain a loan, 
other members of his congregation join to- 
gether to give help. If a Protestant is out 
of a job or wants to change his work, other 
members of his congregation help him to 
find work. 

The size of the individual Protestant 
groups reflects their secular as well as reli- 
gious purposes. Most congregations num- 
ber about thirty active adult members. The 
relative smallness of the congregations 
makes it possible for all members of a con- 
gregation to interact with each other, take 
an active part in church affairs, and help 
each other when necessary. In the ravine 
neighborhood, one Pentecostal group had 
split after a period of rapid expansion. In- 
deed, while Pentecostals in the ravine 
neighborhood are active in missionary ac- 
tivity outside their neighborhood, they 
make little effort to convert new members 
within the neighborhood, and they wait for 
converts to approach them. Yet the neigh- 
borhood contains many non-active Protes- 
tants and Catholics. In fact, the Pentecos- 
tals are content with their present size. It 
is a size that best caters to the social and 
economic needs of members of these groups. 

The identity of these Protestant groups 
is reinforced by the minority status of 
Protestantism in Guatemala. Protestants 
in both neighborhoods are not only reli- 
gious dissenters but a highly visible group 
of dissenters. This is more pronounced in 
the ravine neighborhood where homes are 
thin-walled shacks. In this neighborhood, 
Protestants are easily recognizable by their 
radios loudly broadcasting religious serv- 
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ices many hours of the day, by the sound of 
their guitars and hymns emanating from 
their chapels, and by their abstention from 
drinking and smoking. In the other neigh- 
borhood also, Protestants with Bible in 
hand or singing loudly in their churches are 
also a visible group. This visibility has en- 
tailed hostility and mild forms of persecu- 
tion from some Catholics. In the early days 
of the foundation of the ravine neighbor- 
hood, storekeepers refused to serve Protes- 
tants. To this day, stones are thrown onto 
the roofs of Protestants and neighbors turn 
their radios even louder to interrupt a 
Protestant gathering. To Protestantism, 
such annoyances are signs of a corrupt en- 
vironment where the majority of people are 
not yet saved. These features of their mi- 
nority status help Protestants to maintain 
the boundaries of their neighborhood 
groups. It gives them a means of selecting 
those with whom they interact. In fact, 
these groups concentrate on the economic 
and social needs of their own members and 
limit their obligations to neighbors, rela- 
tives, or aquaintances inside and outside 
the neighborhood. 

Membership in the Protestant groups in 
the two neighborhoods also provides an ex- 
tensive, as well as intensive, network of 
personal contacts. And in Guatemala City, 
individual survival and betterment depend 
on an extensive network of relationships to 
provide contacts for jobs or information 
about other economic opportunities. 

There are few full-time professionals to 
organize linkages. among the various 
churches of a sect and to concern them- 
selves with over-all expansion and organi- 
zation. Consequently, this work is done, to a 
great extent, by individual members of a 
congregation. In the three Pentecostal 
churches of the ravine neighborhood, 
church members go out in groups to visit a 
church in another part of the city. Simi- 
larly, missionary work is conducted through 
the personal contacts of individual mem- 
bers. In the ravine neighborhood, there are 
Protestants who have converted relatives in 
rural villages to Protestantism. Once every 
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fortnight one of these Protestants journeys 
to his relatives’ village accompanied by 
members of his congregation. The distance 
is about twenty miles. There the group 
holds Protestant services to help start a 
Pentecostal church in the village. 

A second Protestant in the ravine neigh- 
borhood who has Protestant relatives in a 
village visits less often because the distance 
is greater. When he does go he takes with 
him a group from his congregation with 
their guitars and accordions. Still another 
Protestant, who travels a great deal to sell 
his wares in rural areas, often makes con- 
tact with Protestants in a distant village. 
Then, on a weekend, he and a group of 
Protestants from the ravine neighborhood 
will visit this village and hold a service. 

Visits between Protestant churches with- 
in and outside the city are also encour- 
aged through messages on the radio. Prot- 
estants have religious programs on one of 
the city radio stations every day and all 
day. These programs not only provide ser- 
mons and hymns but also relay news and 
invitations to visit from one church to an- 
other, giving exact addresses and times of 
services. | 

The contacts that Protestants develop in 
the course of their travels serve as useful 
sources of information with respect to Jobs 
and other economic opportunities. In one 
case, a fellow Pentecostal arrived from 
across the city to tell a shoemaker in the 
ravine neighborhood about the possibility - 
of work in a shoe factory. The two had met 
at religious meetings about a year or so be- 
fore and had kept up infrequent contact 
since. A Protestant who had lost a factory 
job soon found another good job through 
a religious contact elsewhere in the city. 
Likewise in their trips to rural areas, neigh- 
borhood Protestants discuss the land situ- 
ation, possibilities for trade, and economic 
changes in the village. 

From the preceding analysis we can see 
that Protestant groups in these two neigh- 
borhoods are groups that encompass the 
lives of church members. Their social or- 
ganization effectively diminishes contact 
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between Protestants and Catholics. Prot- 
estants in the two neighborhoods emphasize 
that, apart from passing acquaintances, they 
no longer have time to form friendships 
with Catholics. 

I conclude this section by suggesting that 
joining a Protestant group in these two 
neighborhoods is not an act of withdrawal 
in the face of difficult urban problems but 
an active attempt to cope with these prob- 
lems through an available and suitable 
form of association. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
PROTESTANT GROUPS 


I now want to assess the significance of 
these Protestant groups for urban life in 
Guatemala City. I take two aspects of this 
general problem: the effect of membership 
m these neighborhood Protestant groups.on 
an individual’s economic and social posi- 
tion, and the relation of Protestant groups 
to politics in Guatemala City. 

From my data in the two neighborhoods, 
there is little evidence that membership in 
a Protestant group involves considerable 
personal economic improvement. The aver- 
age income of Protestants is higher than 
that of Catholics ($64 and $58, respec- 
“ively), but the difference is small. Prot- 
estants have no more education than Catho- 
‘ics, and in both groups approximately 70 
per cent of heads of family are literate. 
Protestants do not have better material 
possessions than Catholics. In the ravine 
neighborhood, only one Protestant has im- 
proved his hut with concrete floors and 
adobe walls, in contrast to more than 
twenty Catholic families who have made 
similar improvements. In this ravine neigh- 
sorhood, not one Protestant has a child who 
is in secondary education. Yet, many Prot- 
astants have children of secondary school 
age and want them to get jobs requiring a 
secondary education. Only in two or three 
cases have Protestants improved their jobs 
since their conversion. 

Those Protestants who are economically 
better off than most inhabitants of the two 
neighborhoods have improved their situa- 
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tion through work and contacts that owe 
little to their membership in a Protestant - 
group. Despite the cohesion of Protestant 
groups in the two neighborhoods, individual 
Protestants do vary in the intensity of their 
participation. Approximately one-third of 
all Protestants in the sample have ceased 
to attend a Protestant church regularly, and 
they confine their religion to Bible reading 
in their own homes. These non-active Prot- 
estants are, in many cases, economically 
more successful than other Protestants. 
They ceased to be active participants in 
their churches when they developed social 
relationships outside their churches. Of all 
Protestants, they are the only ones belong- 
ing to associations such as a chess club, a 
social club, or a political party. For most 
of these non-active Protestants, intense 
religious activity had conflicted with oppor- 
tunities to improve their position through 
devoting more time to work or through 
utilizing non-religious ties. 

These findings are at first sight surpris- 
ing, since I have stressed how Protestant 
social organization helps individual mem- 
bers to cope actively with the economic and 
social problems of living in Guatemala City. 
Also, other studies of similar Protestant 
groups in Guatemala and other developing 
countries have shown that membership in 
these groups is associated with economic 
improvement. Nash,!® studying a village in 
Guatemala, found that Protestants derive 
practical advantages from their member- 
ship. They avoid drinking and the expenses. 
involved in the traditional religious organi- 
zation. Norman Long," working among 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in rural Zambia, ar- 
gues that the network of contacts developed 
by the Witnesses through their religious 
activities becomes a useful basis for trading 

1 June Nash, “Protestantism in the Highlands 
of Western Guatemala” (unpublished manuscript 
cited in Nathan L. Whetten, Guatemala: The Land 


and People [New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1961]). 


"Norman Long, “Religion and Socio-economic 
Action among the Serenje Lala” (Conference of 
International African Institute, Accra, Ghana, De- 
cember, 1965), 
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activities. He finds that, along with a 
change in religious beliefs, converts to the 
Witnesses are also. economically mobile. 
Thus, a group with a religious ethic similar 
to the groups in the two Guatemalan neigh- 
borhoods, has a more pronounced effect on 
its members’ economic position. 

Both Long’s and Nash’s studies show 


that a Protestant group helps an individual’ 


to improve economically by providing a 
break with a traditional system of social 
organization which prevents individuals 
from making use of new economic oppor- 
tunities. In Guatemala City, however, few 
people are constrained by traditional values 
from seizing economic opportunities. The 
constraint on economic improvement is a 
static economic situation, as a’high failure 
rate of small businesses in the city attests. 
In Guatemala City, Protestants are too 
few and most are too poor to provide the 
network of contacts that would be of con- 
siderable help in improving a member’s 
material position, Few of the neighborhood 
Protestants are able to use their missionary 
contacts in rural areas to further their own 
businesses. One Protestant shoemaker, who 
travels often to do missionary work, carries 
out his sales work in rural areas through a 
neighborhood Catholic woman’ who has 
extensive family and friendship contacts in 
these areas. Indeed their contacts with 
rural areas often lead Protestants to em- 
phasize values antagonistic to urban in- 
dustrial civilization. They talk favorably 
of the countryside, claiming that it is easier 
to be a true Christian there in the absence 
of urban amusements and without the 
temptation of too much money to spend. 
In the city, there are few Protestant mer- 
chants or professionals who are accessible 
to neighborhood Protestants through re- 
ligious ties. As noted, richer Protestants 
often cease to be active members of their 
churches, and consequently the expansion 
in the numbers of Protestants does not 
substantially add to the number of useful 
contacts that poorer Protestants can de- 
velop. 
Furthermore, Protestant groups are re- 
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cent organizations, and members are highly 
involved in the extensive activities of their 
group. These activities impose a drain on 
Protestants’ income. Mutual aid involves 
the outlay of money as well as possible aid 
in emergencies. Also, contributions to 
church building, financing visits to other 
churches in the city or country, and helping 
to maintain a pastor consumes as much as 
15-20 per cent of a family’s budget. In 
terms of time, the religious activities of 
these Protestant groups preclude a mem- 
ber from devoting himself to the incessant 
business activity required for economic suc- 
cess in Guatemala. The organization of 
their churches and missionary activities 
often requires individuals to find time In a 
working day to devote to such concerns. 
Consequently, many Protestants say that 
they do not get better-paid and steadier 
work because it interferes with their re- 
ligious activities. Thus, because these Prot- 
estant groups encompass the lives of their 
members, economic and social betterment 
of members is limited by the resources 
within a group and the commitments it 
demands. In this respect, joining a Prot- 
estant group aids an individual in maintain- 
ing himself in the city and slowly improv- 
ing his social and economic situation until 
new opportunities and non-religious rela- 
tionships gradually become available 
through his work or chance contacts, From 
an economic and social point of view, join- 
ing a Protestant sect is thus a stage in an 
individual’s urban life career. It is a stage 
that not all will leave. 

The social and economic benefits that 
Protestants accrue from their membership 
in a Protestant group are of a subtle kind. 
No Protestant is as economically poor as are 
several Catholics in the two neighborhoods. 
Out-of-work Protestants soon find jobs 
through religious contacts, and conse- 
quently the economic position of Prot- 
estants is less precarious than that of many 
Catholics. This is an important advantage 
to Protestant workers, the majority of 
whom are self-employed. Protestants dress 
their children well and are beginning to 
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make slow but steady improvements to their 
houses. The many activities of these Prot- 
estant groups completely provide for the 
recreational needs of members and give 
taem. a defined social position. The whole 
family of Protestants is involved in these 
activities, strengthening family bonds in an 
urban situation where family breakup is a 
common phenomenon. It is in these broader 
social benefits that neighborhood Prot- 
estants are investing their surplus wealth. 

The self-sufficient social relationships 
among Protestants also determine their 
political behavior. They do so because they 
ciminish effective contact with Catholics 
and because they withdraw these neighbor- 
kood Protestants from overt participation 
in urban politics and community organiza- 
tion. Thirty-three per cent of eligible Prot- 
estants in my sample voted in the last na- 
tional elections of Guatemala as against 
£2 per cent of eligible non-Protestants. In 
my interviews, even those Protestants who 
had voted stated that they had only done 
eo because they thought fines would be 
levied on those who did not vote. Prot- 
estants’ lack of concern with national poli- 
tics is reflected in their attitudes to the 
organization and improvement of their 
neighborhoods. Protestants in both neigh- 
borhoods have generally refused to take 
part in community betterment organiza- 
tions even when these have been of a non- 
political nature. In the ravine neighbor- 
hood, not one Protestant has served on a 
community betterment committee. This has 
occurred despite attempts of Catholics to 
persuade Protestants to serve on such com- 
mittees. These findings cannot be explained 
by the occupational status of most- Prot- 
estants, Self-employed Catholics are the 
most active community and political lead- 
ers in both neighborhoods. Likewise in these 
-zwo neighborhoods, younger age and more 
~ecent migration are associated with more 
active participation in the communities’ 
dolitical life. 

Protestants’ lack of political participa- 
tion is due to their enclosed social organiza- 
tion, which leads them to act as a self- 
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contained society within the larger society. 
Thus they are active as pressure groups in 
local politics. Neighborhood Protestants 
have acted as blocking groups against at- 
tempts to organize neighbors to improve 
the community. They refuse to maintain 
contact with community improvement 
councils and yet fear that improvement 
projects will harm their interests by ex- 
ploiting them financially or taking away 
their property. They seek to diminish such 
alleged threats to their well-being by ac- 
tively sabotaging community-wide organi- 
zations, They are sources of unfounded 
rumors about the financial dishonesty of 
the improvement committees elected by the 
neighborhoods. In the last national elec- 
tions, the various Protestants in the two 
neighborhoods allied themselves with polit- 
ical groups opposed to existing community 
improvement organizations. When these 
opposition political groups gained power 
and formed new improvement committees, 
Protestants continued their opposition. 

Protestants in these two neighborhoods 
are thus unsettling forces that add to the 
divisions within their society. They are 
so because their social organization keeps 
them from being dependent on Catholics, 
and they act as an isolated group with few 
interests in common with other inhabitants 
of the city. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have interpreted the attraction of Prot- 
estant groups in the two neighborhoods in 
terms of the advantages, both moral and 
practical, that they offer to those without 
stable contacts in the city and who are 
exposed to economic and social insecurity. 
The visible presence of wealth in the city, 
the accessibility of mass media; and the 
availability of educational institutions 
stimulate the aspirations of low-income 
groups to improve their own and their 
children’s positions. These aspirations are 
in most cases blocked by a social and eco- 
nomic system which denies opportunities 
for advancement to the mass of Guate- 
mala’s population. Membership in Prot- 
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estant groups of the type found in these 
two neighborhoods is one of the few means 
in Guatemala City by which isolated and 
aspiring individuals can readily obtain a 
community of personal contacts, activities, 
and beliefs that enables them to cope with 
the problems of urban life. Consequently, 
these sects serve social as well as religious 
ends and recruit for secular as well as reli- 
gious reasons. 

It is the social relationships and social 
organization made available by member- 
ship in one of these groups that explains 
their effects on an individual’s economic 
position and public behavior. The social 
relationships associated with membership 
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in a particular Protestant group are likely 
to be useful in, and extendable to, secular 
activities, whether economic or social. The 
social range of these relationships and the 
opportunities available in a given urban 
situation determine the effect of member- 
ship in a Protestant group on an individ- 
ual’s social and economic position. The for- 
mal doctrine of these religious groups is, in 
this respect, less important; for, in Guate- 
mala City, there is an active attempt among 
most low-income workers to better their 
position. The will to change their position 
is there; it is the means that are lacking. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


On Religion and Academic Career Plans 


To the Editor: 


Andrew Greeley’s research note concern- 
ing the effects of religion on academic ca- 
reer plans in the May, 1967, issue of the 
American Journal of Soctology leaves the 
reader with several important, unanswered 
questions. A research note, by nature, deals 
with only one aspect of ongoing research. 
However, the particular aspect of the re- 
search that is being reported should be fair- 
ly complete. Greeley’s research note leaves 
the following questions unanswered, ques- 
tions which must be answered before a fair 
evaluation of the data can be made. 

First, why did Greeley choose to select 
anly one-sixth of the non-Catholics while 
taking all of the Catholics in the original 
sample? He offers no rationale. The result 
is that Table 2 is based on such small num- 
bers that little significance can be claimed 
for the results. The table presents percent- 
ages based on 49 Protestants, 54 Catholics 
from Catholic colleges, 27 Catholics from 
cther colleges, and 21 Jews. Moreover, two 
items within Table 2 use reduced percent- 
age bases of 39, 53, 18, and 21 respective- 
ly. Had he not reduced his non-Catholic 
sample by a factor of six, his conclusions 
would be on firmer ground (he would have 
71 Catholics and approximately 240 Prot- 
estants and 186 Jews). It should also be 
noted that Jews are considerably lower 
(around 30 per cent) than Protestants on 
two of the six indicators of academic suc- 
cess that Greeley presents in Table 2. Such 
an unusual finding (Jews are generally 
found to aspire to and to achieve greater 
ecademic success than those in other reli- 
gious categories) immediately invites skep- 
ticism of the reliability of Table 2. 

Second, why did Greeley, in Table 1, 


choose to present only figures on “white 
males from the upper socioeconomic half 
of the population in New England and the 
northeastern section of the country who 
were raised in cities with a population over 
a half-million” (Greeley, p. 670)? It is 
clear that he must control for such factors 
to investigate properly the question he sets 
out to analyze, but the reader immediately 
wonders if the same pattern is found in 
other control contexts; for example, low 
socioeconomic status white males from large 
cities in the northeast. It might be noted 
that in a previous paper by Greeley (“In- 
fluence of the ‘Religious Factor’ on Career 
Plan,” in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, May, 1963) the low socioeconomic 
status males were included in his tables 
and, in fact, showed little difference from 
Protestants. Greeley may feel that space 
prevents his presenting such tables in his 
more recent publication, but he at least 
could note that the conclusions he draws 
can or cannot be generalized to the contexts 
he excludes. Moreover, if Greeley had used 
the lower socioeconomic half of the popu- 
lation, he would have had more Catholics 
on which to base his conclusion (see his 
earlier paper, Table 5). 

Third, one wonders why Greeley pays 
so little attention to two categories in Ta- 
ble 1—the Catholics from other colleges 
and the Jews. It is especially important that 
Greeley consider more seriously the Catho- 
lics from other colleges, for these Catholics 
comprise 55 per cent of the Catholics in 
his original sample (see n. 15 in his earlier 
paper, referred to above). However in his 
control context the other-college Catholics 
comprise only 38 per cent of the Catholics. 
It can be seen in Greeley’s Table 1 that, at 
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least in this control group, the other-college 
Catholics are some 15-20 per cent lower 
than Catholic-college Catholics on three 
items: (1) “percentage of those in graduate 
school who attend full time”; (2) “of those 
expecting a Ph.D., when it is expected—by 
1967”; and (3) “percentage of Ph.D. top- 
ics chosen.” If it is true in other contexts 
that other-college Catholics are some 15- 
20 per cent lower on these three items, and 
if, as Greeley’s earlier paper indicates, oth- 
er-college Catholics comprise 55 per cent 
of the college graduates who are Catholic, 
then all Catholics (those from Catholic and 
from other colleges taken together) would 
have a lower rate of attainment on these 
three items than would Protestants. In oth- 
er words, precisely those Catholics who 
make up the larger group of Catholics in 
Greeley’s national sample are those who are 
the least sucessful academically in his Ta- 
ble 1. It is for this reason that the reader 
must know whether the same pattern is 
found in the control contexts that Greeley 
does not present. 

Greeley, for the most part, compares 
Catholic-college Catholics with Protestants, 
referring only briefly and with little empha- 
sis to the other-college Catholics. The im- 
plication seems to be that Catholic-college 
Catholics are a purer group in terms of re- 
ligious influence, (Greeley talks about find- 
ing no “creedal” or “ecclesiastical” effects 
limiting academic aspiration and perform- 
ance.) He establishes the greater “religious 
purity” of this group by telling us that the 
rate of apostasy is only 15 per cent for this 
group as compared with a figure of 48 per 
cent for the other-college Catholics. Accord- 
ing to Table 2, however, Protestants tend 
to retain their religion at about the same 
rate as other-college Catholics. Therefore, 
to control in any sense for “religious pu- 
rity,” the proper comparison is between oth- 
er-college Catholics and Protestants. The 
data do suggest that the Catholics from 
Catholic colleges are more academically ori- 
ented than those from other colleges. How- 
ever, if the implication is that “religious 
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purity” leads to an academic orientation, 
then this should be shown directly rather 
than being implied by the type of college 
attended. After all, apostasy is not the only 
difference between the two categories of 
Catholics. 

One other aspect of Table 1 that Greeley 
might have noted, to advantage, is that the 
non-Catholic-college Catholics are much 
less likely to be full-time students than are 
the other three groups. Thus, the failure of 
the non-Catholic-college Catholics to expect 
a Ph.D., and to expect it by 1967, to expect 
academic careers, and to have chosen a 
Ph.D. topic may well be explained by their 
lower percentage of full-time students. Had 
Greeley taken this difference more serious- 
ly, he might have been led to differences, 
other than “religious purity,” which could 
explain the poorer academic performance 
of the other-college Catholics. 


ANDREA CARR 
Wirrram J. Bowers 


The Russell Stearns Study 
Northeastern University 


Reply 


To the Editor: 


1. A subsample of Protestants was used 
for the very good reason that it was neces- 
sary to use tapes put together for other pur- 
poses. That a comparison between 71 Cath- 
olics and 240 Protestants is better than a 
comparison between 71 Catholics and 40 
Protestants I will concede. How much bet- 
ter in the context of the note seems to me 
to be largely a matter of taste. 

2. One could have of course presented 
massive multivariate tables instead of Ta- 
ble 1—complete with comparison of Catho- 
lics in Catholic colleges from lower SES 
backgrounds from small towns in the South 
and their Jewish counterparts—both of 
them. Once again in the context of the note, 
this hardly seemed necessary or appropri- 
ate. I will say, however, for the sake of Carr 
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and Bowers’ peace of mind that such tables 
would not change the import of the note. — 

3. Carr and Bowers’ quaint notion of 
“religious: purity” (I take it they mean 
crthodoxy) strikes me as being so. much 
gibberish. Though they have apparently 
read carefully the previous article, they 
seemed to have missed the context of the 
whole discussion—the ongoing dialogue (to 
use the fashionable phrase) between me and 
Gerhard Lenski and Donald Warwick 
about the religious factor. I have contended 
that our data show no signs of the Catholic 
anti-intellectualism which Lenski claims to 
have discovered. He has argued both that 
our data are inadequate and that the ca- 
reers of the June, 1961, graduates would 
show a diminution of their commitment to 
academic careers. The note shows that 
there is no evidence to support either of his 
contentions. I am not particularly inter- 
ested in the present context of explaining 
why non-Catholic-school Catholics seem to 
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perform more poorly than Catholic-school 
Catholics (though Peter Rossi and I have 
addressed ourselves to this phenomenon in 
The Education of Catholic Americans, to 
which I direct Carr and Bowers for further 
details), But in my dialogue with Lenski it 
suffices to show that even those who at- 
tended such bastions of the “Catholic fac- 
tor” as Catholic colleges are not inferior to 
their Protestant separated brothers on our 
admittedly crude (though no cruder than 
his) measures of intellectualism. I have no 
intention of implying that “religious pu- 
rity” (a really intolerable phrase) leads to 
higher academic orientation. We’ve already 
had too much of the Protestant ethic to try 
to introduce through some obscure back 
door either a Catholic ethic or a religious 
purity ethic. 7 


ANDREW M. GREELEY 


University of Chicago 


Erratum 


The Journal regrets an error in the arti- 
cle “Occupational: Prestige Expectations 
among Male College Graduates” by Joe L. 
Spaeth (AJS, LXXIII [March, 1968], 
548-58). On page 557, in the paragraph 


beginning “Interpretation,” the fourth line 
should read “that about seven-tenths (.391/ 
.561) of the” instead of “‘of the remainder: 
a spurious function of the.” 
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Main Currents in Sociological Thought, Vol. II: 
Durkheim /Pareto/Weber. By RAYMOND 
Aron. Translated by RicHarp Howard and 

. HELEN WEAVER. New York: Basic Books, 
1967. Pp. 274. $6.50. 


This is the second volume of Raymond 
Aron’s planned trilogy on the history of so- 
ciological thought. Volume I, Montesquieu- 
Comte-Marx-Tocqueville: The Sociologists of 
the Revolution of 1848, was published in 1965, 
and, as the jacket rightly specifies, “quickly 
established itself as a magistral contribution.” 
Volume ITI, still in preparation, is intended to 
deal with “the sociologists today and in par- 
ticular the American sociologists.” In the pres- 


ent volume, Aron discusses the work of Emile 
Durkheim, Vilfredo Pareto, and Max Weber. 
The enterprise invites comparison with Talcott 
Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action. How- 
ever, while Parsons simplified his task by ap- 
proaching the three main figures in the history 
of sociology from the point of view of their 
contribution to the study of social action, 
Aron’s approach is more spontaneous and 
polyphonic; he wants at the same time to in- 
struct, to valuate, and even to edify, To 
achieve this, he focuses his attention on the 
main “themes’—methodological, conceptual, 
and ideological—emerging from the work of 
the three authors. At times, and particularly 
toward the end of the book, the reader may 
even wonder whether Aron is concerned with 
the actual work of the authors under consid- 
eration, or with a series of big questions arising 
from his thematic comparative approach. 
From an expository viewpoint, Durkheim 
gets by far the fairest deal. All his major works 
are discussed in some detail, and the argu- 
ment is illustrated by ample quotations. Re- 
garding the total pictures emerging from Aron’s 
interpretation of Durkheim’s work, two points 
deserve special mention. First, he stresses the 
importance of Les Formes élémentaires de la 
vie religieuse for both the understanding of 
Durkheim’s general conception of society and 
the development of the sociology of knowl- 
edge. Le Suicide has admittedly been praised 


out of proportion merely because of its 
methodological significance. No less welcome 
is the emphasis put on Durkheim’s political 
and philosophical works and on their signifi- 
cance for the understanding of the Durkheim- 
ian conception of man (the comparison with 
Hobbes is particularly enlightening), of democ- 
racy, and methodology. It is a pity that Aron 


„tends to adhere to the opinion that Durkheim 


presented a social philosophy under the name 
of sociology. 

The discussion of Pareto is focused on one 
work only, The Treatise on General Sociology 
with its two main themes, the logical study of 
non-logical actions, and the nature and func- 
tion of the residues. The treatment of the first 
theme is an example of insight and lucidity, 
something which no future student of Pareto 
“the obscure” can afford to overlook. Though 
no less suggestive and enlightening, the dis- 
cussion of the second theme seems to stumble 
over one important point. While rightly main- 
taining that the residues are “analytical con- 
cepts designed for the sociologists and not for 
the psychologist” (p. 122), that is, concep- 
tualizations of socially articulated and not of 
purely endopsychic aspects of behavior, later 
in the text (p. 174) Aron poses afresh the 
question of their nature, even suggesting the 
possibility of interpreting them as purely psy- 
chological concepts. The argument offered does 
not seem, however, to be conclusive. For, 
while it is true that Pareto.often tends to ex- 
plain social structures and processes in terms 
of the sentiments and attitudes of the elites 
and the masses he does so only under the 
general assumption that these psychological 
forces are ultimately set in motion by objec- 
tive social circumstances.1 


* This is, admittedly, an obscure point in Pareto 
“the obscure.” The above comment is suggested by 
Pareto’s insistance on the systemic character of 
society. Hence, the circulation of elites can be seen 
as a function of this. One way of putting it is as 
follows: A particular type of elite reinforces a 
specific trend in the structure of power—centrif- 
ugal or centripetal—hence a particular social struc- 
ture. This, in its turn, determines the rise of an- 
other type of elite. 
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The specific nature of Aron’s approach is 
best illustrated in the third part of the book, 
dealing with Max Weber. Here the discussion 
is almost exclusively focused on a series of 
broad themes, such as Weber’s conception of 
science and explanation; of social and moral 
action; of history, sociology, and economics; 
his political attitudes and intellectual orienta- 
tion in general. Though close to Weber’s 
major writings, Aron’s interpretation is a 
model of free and creative rethinking. Of its 
many highlights, two deserve special mention: 
Weber’s concept of historical and social 
causality, and his existential conception of 
social action. Regarding the first, Aron believes 
that Weber’s position can best be understood 
in opposition to that of Marx, in that he de- 
liberately rejects the possibility of interpreting 
the connection between social and historical 
events in terms of unilinear and deterministic 
causality. The causal relations of sociology and 
history are in essence constructs derived from 
the interpretation of the (subjective) meaning 
attributed to their action by the actors them- 
selves. and as such they are both partial and 
probable. Furthermore, Aron specifies, Weber 
distinguished between the formative and the 
functioning conditions of social events. In 
other words, only the origins of capitalism, 
and not all its subsequent development, can 
meaningfully and necessarily be related to the 
structure of Calvinist beliefs and attitudes, 
On this point Aron’s interpretation raises 
scme difficult questions. One wonders, for in- 
stance, to what extent he is right to insist that 
Weber never intended to reverse the Marxian 
position, while Weber himself refers to his 
sociology of religion as “an empirical refuta- 
tion of historical materialism.” Nor is it easy 
tc stretch Weber’s historicism as far as to 
maintain that his studies of ancient civiliza- 
tions were intended to prove the unique char- 
acter of modern capitalism rather than to 
establish a more general analytical procedure 
according to which the structure of social 
action is in principle derivable from the struc- 
ture of religious beliefs. 

Weber’s distinction between, and his be- 
lief in the co-existence of, two types of mo- 
rality, the morality of responsibility (Verant- 
wortungsethik) and the morality of conviction 
(Gesinnungesethik), reveals, according to 
Aron, a series of basic aspects of his socio- 
logical thought, such as his “existentialist” con- 
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ception of human action, his “essentially vol- 
untaristic conception of the values men 
created,” and, above all, his conviction that 
conflict is a requisite of society as well as an 
expression of what Weber believed to be the 
unique characteristic of human action, freedom 
of choice. All this moves Aron to the point of 
exclaiming, “To me Max Weber is the greatest 
of the sociologists; I would even say that he 
is the sociologist... . More than Emile Durk- 
heim and Vilfredo Pareto, Max Weber re- 
mains our contemporary” (p. 245). 

This sheds light on another, perhaps the 
most valuable, aspect of Aron’s book. The 
book is based on a course of lectures at the 
University of Paris. Since the lectures were 
not written down in advance, the argument 
has very much the character of a dialogue. In 
order to maximize communication, Aron uses 
the following main devices: First, he selects 
and simplifies the ideas expounded by the three 
authors, trying, at the same time, to keep as 


close as possible to the original formulation. 


The success is remarkable with the sole excep- 
tion that Pareto’s works are underrepresented. 
Second, his method of analysis and exposition 
is essentially comparative. The three authors 
are compared with regard to their approach, 
methods, and ideas, as well as with regard to 
their contribution to the development of socio- 
logical thought. Here are a few illustrative 
points with regard to the relevance of their 
thought for the understanding of contemporary 
society: All three authors were of the opinion 
that European society was in crisis, all three 
wanted to be scientists, and all three were 
acutely aware of the irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between religious faith and science. That 
their thought developed in different directions 
is explained by Aron in terms of their per- 
sonalities, professional training, and ethnic 
backgrounds. Thus, Durkheim was a “dog- 
matic,” a French scientiste; he wanted to be 
both a pure scientist and a reformer, trying 
to demonstrate that sociology could serve as 
a basis for morality, hence as a basis for con- 
sensus in the new society. Pareto was an 
“ironic,” “an aristocrat without illusions,” who 
came to the conclusion that faith does not 
require scientific reasons and that society is 
held together only by feelings “which are not 
true, but which are effective.’ Weber was a 
“pathetic,” convinced that we live in a “dis- 
enchanted world,” a world in which faith must 
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withdraw into the privacy of the conscience, 
and men must create their society solely out 
of their rationally guided interactions. 

The level of generalization is admittedly 
high. We are dealing here with intellectual 
portraits in which the personal style of Aron 
is only too obvious. This makes criticism and 
even total dissent relatively easy. One could 
maintain, for instance, that Durkheim is more 
relevant for the contemporary world than 
Weber in that he supplies us with more suit- 
able conceptual tools for the understanding of 
some puzzling but essential contemporary so- 
cial phenomena, such as nationalism, religious 
revivals, to mention only a few. One feels, 
however, that this is not the main point, for 
Aron’s “personal” approach is glaringly authen- 
tic. He tells us, for instance, that he finds it 
difficult to communicate with Durkheim, that 
he admires Pareto, and that his values and 
existential position are in many ways similar 
to those of Weber’s, While, for some, such 
frankness is disarming, for the reviewer it 
constitutes an outstanding positive quality of 
Aron’s work as a writer and teacher. 


Z. BARBU 
University of Sussex 


The Discovery of Grounded Theory: Strate- 

_ gies for Qualitative Research. By BARNEY G. 
GLASER and ANSELM L. Strauss. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. xi+271. 
$6.75. 


Conceived as a handbook on qualitative re- 
search for the purpose of building “grounded” 
theory, this book applies conventional ideas 
in quantitative research to develop strategies 
for qualitative research. Unfortunately, it is 
also a manifesto. Grounded theory is theory 
arrived at by empirical induction from the 
data or facts by the sociologist in the process 
of his research. The strategy is entirely induc- 
tive; sociologists are urged to shed all pre- 
conceived notions, received theories, and pro- 
pensities to logical deduction, and to expose 
themselves to the data. Hence the problem of 
the relation between induction and deduction 
in scientific activity is solved by taking the 
““either-or” position, declaring that induction is 
the best, if not the only, method. In spite of 
its qualitative garb, this argument should be 
treated with the respect it deserves. 
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The strength of the book lies in the first 
four chapters of Part I (pp. 21-115), where 
the authors develop their ideas on generating 
theory by “theoretical sampling” and the “con- 
stant comparative method.” In the first of 
these chapters (ii), the generation of theory 
is distinguished from verifying theory; the 
emphasis is on generation or discovery of new 
theory to provide a counterbalance to what 
the authors believe is an overemphasis in the 
discipline on verification. It becomes more ap- 
parent here that “grounded” theory, in spite 
of its inductive derivation, its closeness of fit 
with the data, and its usefulness is not veri- 
fied theory by any standard. Glaser and Strauss 
are aware of this; throughout the book the 
message is repeated: Verification is not im- 
portant; in most cases it is a waste of time, 
money, and men. In other words, we are asked 
to accept as “grounded theory,” as the final 
product of our research endeavors, what we 
have hitherto regarded as post hoc explana- 
tions, proto-theory, or at best hypotheses for 
further research. 

“Theoretical sampling” is claimed on the 
dust jacket as an original idea of the authors. 
The chapter under this heading (iii) elaborates 
the idea that the researcher with the discovery 
of grounded theory in mind should collect data 
which would firmly establish his theoretical 
concepts and categories. However, one is left 
with the uneasy feeling that this is another 
villain dressed up as a hero. The authors out- 
line a strategy for the hot pursuit of additional 
data that would confirm, establish, saturate the 
categories, properties, hypotheses previous data 
have already suggested to the presumptively 
objective, coding, sorting, analyzing mecha- 
nism, called the analyst, who is completely free 
from preconceived or received theoretical 
ideas. It is all in the data, and what the soci- 
ologist needs—and apparently comes equipped 
with—-is a mechanism for seeking out those 
bits of data that will give him complete con- 
fidence, even faith, that what he observes and 
imputes is there, is true, fits and works. 

Much of our research methodology aims at 
the minimization of the dangers of distortion 
and misinformation resulting from selective 
observation on the part of the researcher. 
Glaser and Strauss are aware of these problems 
as they plague the efforts of logico-deductive 
theorists and verifiers. But for themselves and 
other qualitative researchers who prefer to dis- 
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cover their theory in their data, selective ob- 
servation has a new name, “theoretical sam- 
pling,” and becomes an original contribution 
to the methodology of qualitative research— 
an outgroup vice is transformed into an in- 
group virtue, 

The “constant comparative method” (chap. 
v), represents an application of the logic of 
comparison to the treatment of qualitative ma- 
terial. The purpose of generating theory again 
legitimates exemption from the obligation of 
the researcher to consider and analyze all the 
data. The constant comparative method sets 
up four different stages through which the 
analyst has to take the data gathered by theo- 
retical sampling to arrive at grounded theory. 
The weakness of the combination of these two 
methods is that virtually anything can pass as 
rew grounded theory. All the safeguards 
against the idiosyncratic have been discarded, 

Taken as a whole, the book is a strange mix- 
ture of polemic for a certain type of approach, 
cookbook prescriptions of how-to-do-it your- 
self, and an attempt to present to and share 
with colleagues a strategy which the authors 
, have found useful in their own research. The 
polemical part of the book would have formed 
& provocative periodical article. Glaser and 
Strauss demonstrate in the short Epilogue that 
they can counter Merton’s argument well in 
equal time and space. As a handbook for quali- 
tative research, it is too close to the level of the 
elementary textbook on methodology to be ad- 
dressed to colleagues. The third part would 
perhaps have formed an admirable chapter in 
a revised edition of Philip Hammond’s Soci- 
ologists at Work. 

Qualitative methodology will nevertheless 
benefit from this attempt. to outline and for- 
malize detailed strategies for qualitative re- 
search. Researchers adopting these strategies 
would do well, however, to consider their weak- 
nesses more carefully than was done here. 

Glaser and Strauss seem to believe that the 
correction of an overemphasis in the discipline 
requires the overstatement of the opposite po- 
sition. Whatever the mechanisms by which this 
kind of intellectual dialectic operates, they 
seem to be peculiarly vulnerable to a boomer- 
ang effect, especially when the dialectic is in- 
tentional and explicitly elaborated. I think the 
impact of this book would have been greater 
if the limitations of both the approach and the 
type of theory advocated were faced squarely, 
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and the legitimacy and usefulness of other ap- 
proaches recognized with less equivocation. 


Jan J. LouBSER 
University of Toronto 


System, Change and Conflict: A Reader on 
Contemporary Sociological Theory and the 
Debate over Functionalism. Edited by N. J. 
DEMERATH JIT and Ricuwarp A, PETERSON. 
New York: Free Press, 1967. Pp. 533. $7.95. 


One wishes that this collection of essays on 
the pros and cons of functionalism would stir 
as much controversy as the “God Is Dead” 
debate did among theologians. But that is un- 
likely. Instead, one hears an echo of the cry 
attesting to the immortality of the British 
Crown: “The King is dead. Long live the 
King!” This is how the author introduces his 
perspective: “. .. contemporary functionalism 
will evolve into the sociological theory of the 
future just as functionalism itself evolved out 
of nineteenth century organicism” (p. 2). 
There are no current theoretical issues settled, 
no radical departures expected. One is led to 
believe that it is inconceivable that sociology 
has, or may one day have, two competing the- 
oretical perspectives, just as physics has them 
in the theory of relativity and quantum me- 
chanics. 

Yet this is a timely and thought-provoking 
volume which accomplishes far more than 


‘pooling together widely scattered essays for the 


reader’s convenience and arranging them under 
eye-catching headings. It is an invitation to a 
well-intentioned debate:in which the opponents 
as well as the spectators expect to learn one 
from another, even though they may go their 
separate ways when the event is over. It is a 
debate where the editor sets clear rules of fair 
play and a time limit on arguments. 

The volume opens with two classic state- 
ments: Robert K. Merton’s delineation and 
defense of contemporary- functionalism, and 
Ernest Nagel’s critical reply as a philosopher 
of science. It concludes with N. J. Demerath 
ITl’s essay on heterogeneity within Structural- 
Functionalism. In between are twenty-seven 
essays, one-third of them written by philoso- 
phers of science, political scientists, anthropol- 
ogists, and an economist. All but three of the 
papers in the volume have been published since 
1950. We encounter functionalists, such as Tal- 
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cott Parsons, Kingsley Davis, Alvin W. Gould- 
ner, Neil J. Smelser, and S. N. Eisenstadt, and 
their opponents or uneasy companions, such as 
Pitirim Sorokin, George C. Homans, C. Wright 
Mills, Irving L. Horowitz, Ralph Dahrendorf, 
and Pierre L. van den Berghe. The non-socio- 
logical community is represented by Clifford 
Geertz, Ronald P. Dore, Fritz Machlup, Bar- 
rington Moore Jr., Andrew Hacker, Abraham 
Kaplan, and others. It is a respectable selection 
of proponents and opponents representing a 
variety of positions. | 

Perhaps the best way to examine the merits 
of an anthology such as this one is to ask what 
kinds of questions are examined rather than to 
argue about exclusion or addition of particular 
published essays. All questions raised deal with 
the wider issues of sociological theory rather 
than the more specialized problems of social 
stratification, formal organizations, kinship, or 
community. This choice is dictated primarily 
by the editor’s desire to focus the debate on 
those problems, which are likely to indicate the 
prospective transformation of contemporary 
sociological theory. 

Some of the basic issues are given in the title 
of the book: Can societies and other social 
phenomena be viewed as “systems”? What are 
the merits and weaknesses of an equilibrium 
analysis? How does functionalism deal with so- 
cial change? How fruitful is such an analysis? 
Are conflict theories compatible with function- 
alism? Is the assumption of conflict a better 
starting point for the analysis of society? Other 
questions probe into related issues: What is the 
distinctive “functional mode of explanation”? 
Does the causal analysis lead to a different per- 
spective in sociological theory? Are psychologi- 
cal and motivational postulates necessary for 
functionalism? Is the contemporary sociologi- 
cal theory evaluative or value free? Should it 
be one or the other? Are there different varie- 
ties of functionalism? If so, what implications 
does this have for discounting a sharp diver- 
gence between functionalist and structuralist 
orientations? 

All of these questions are central to present- 
day sociological theorizing. This makes the vol- 
ume not only very suitable for a graduate 
course in contemporary theory but also as a 
reference to the theoretical issues most com- 
monly raised in the last two decades. But this 
focus on the most common arguments also 
leads the editor to adopt a conciliatory attitude 
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when a radical restatement would have been 
preferable. This results in a disregard of the fact 
that there are sociological phenomena—other 
than conflict or large-scale change—which elude 
functionalist analysis, for instance: autonomy, 
play, sociability, altruism, creativity, romantic 
love, friendship, exploitation, oppression, belief 
as a communal quality. This also explains the 
minimal attention given to present-day alterna- 
tive theoretical frameworks (e.g., the dramatic 
conception of a social system elaborated by 
symbolic interactionists, such as Erving Goff- 
man) or the de-emphasis on social processes in 
favor of social structures. 

It is as if the open-ended intention of the 
volume still labored under the spell of the 
closed theoretical framework that it examines. 
Functional theory fails to ask one crucial ques- 
tion: How do social phenomena come into ex- 
istence? One wonders whether this failure 
makes for difficulties not only in the general 
analysis of social change but also in putting 
together a reader which would answer, at least 
in part and in a gentlemanly way, the most 
bothersome question: Where do we go from 
here? | 

Jan HAJDA 
Portland State College 


The New Utopians: A Study of System Design 
and Social Change. By Ropert BOGUSLAW. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1965. Pp. viii-+213. $5.95. 


Organizing Men and Power: Patterns of Behav- 
ior and Line-Staff Models. By Roxsert T. 
GOLEMBIEWSKI. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Co., 1967. Pp. 277. $3.50. 


The Human Organization: Its Management 
and Value. By Rensis Likert. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967. Pp. ix+258. 
$7.95. | 


Organizations in Action: Social Science Bases 
of Administrative Theory. By James D, 
THOMPSON. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1967. Pp. xi+-192. $7.95. 


Taking on the job of reviewing four books 
related to organization theory tempts me to 
draw these words together within an over-all 
framework or within some thematic structure. 
Superficially, each of these studies has some- 
thing to do with power in organizations and its 
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uses in making decisions. But it would be un- 
just and unkind to write this review from some 
such over-all frame of reference. The greatest 
injustice would be committed on James D. 
Tkompson’s Organizations in Action and Rob- 
ert Boguslaw’s The New Utopians: These two 
gems, although different, stand by themselves 
to be admired, and to provide aesthetic pleas- 
ure as well as illumination. 

Both Thompson and Boguslaw adopt the 
mode of inquiry to dissect the nature of myth 
and reality in institutional life. In Thompson’s 
case, the inquiry moves broadly and deeply 
into the problem of power for the organization 
in gaining control over its environment. The 
problem of power centers on the quality of 
problem solving and choice in the face of un- 
ceztainty. Boguslaw dissects and compares the 
work of the systems designers who use the 
computer in solving problems. As Boguslaw 
shows, these systems designers are not merely 
instruments or technicians at the beck and call 
of the policy maker. They are, rather, “archi- 
tects” of new utopia and in this sense allow 
Boguslaw to deal with the problem of utopian 
thinkers in a historical perspective. 

Rensis Likert in The Human Organization 
ard Robert T. Golembiewski, author of Or- 
genizing Men and Power, are advocates who 
illustrate how social science can be used in the 
service of making myths. In both cases, the 
myth making centers around the hopes of 
ecualizing power in organizations. In Likert’s 
book, essentially a restatement of an earlier 
work, he seeks to equalize power in the rela- 
tions of management and workers. Golembiew- 
ski’s efforts aim at power relations in line 
and staff positions. Likert invokes for his pur- 
poses “System 4,” an elaborate statement of 
belief and value much in keeping with the hu- 
man relations and group-dynamics schools, 
which propose a new form of organization as a 
consequence of adopting the belief that people 
are good. Golembiewski takes the position that 
problems in line-staff relations can be solved 
by invoking a new formula called the “col- 
league model.” Here the effort is to foster a 
kind of working together where there is no 
vertical dimension of authority and power. 
What places Golembiewski’s book in the realm 
of myth making (even science and logic can 
bə used for this purpose) is his lack of per- 
spective on the effects of differences in ability 
as a source of inequality in line-staff relations. 
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I take it that the difference between myth 
and science (or advocacy and inquiry) is the 
effort to make people feel better as compared 
with informing them even when the ideas and 
the realities make life more complex. James D. 
Thompson takes as his approach the dual na- 
ture of organizations: (1) as a natural system 
with interdependent parts and in a total rela- 
tionship to a complex environment; (2) as an 
instrument of decision making, and attempting 
to follow. principles of rationality, which means 
acting as if it can bring means and ends into 
an ordered relationship. Following Simon’s mo- 
tions of bounded rationality and “satisficing” 
rather than maximizing, Thompson deals in 
Part I with various strategies for dealing with 
uncertainty, to allow choice under conditions 
of limited control within the organization and 
outside its boundaries into the environment. 
The goal-directed effort of the organization, as 
a measure of its actions, is to secure increasing 
degrees of control and to minimize the effects 
of constraints on a limit on choice. An organi- 
zation is never successful in this effort (other- 
wise it would be a utopia), but this goal never- 
theless provides at a conceptual level the means 
for understanding how organizations do act. 

Now the organization acting is a fiction, as 
James Thompson clearly understands and 
forcefully reminds us. But it is a useful fiction 
up to a point. When Thompson exhausts its 
utility in Part I, he turns to a second problem 
of action and one perhaps more basic to the 
problem of organization theory. In introducing 
Part II, Thompson says: “[Organizations] do 
nothing except as individual members within 
them act. We must therefore consider behavior 
of people in and around organizations if we 
are to understand the behavior of organiza- 
tions” (p. 99). In doing‘ so, Professor Thomp- 
son considers the problem of the organization 
in achieving some measure of certainty and 
predictability in the behavior of its members. 
Without this certainty, the organization is in a 
powerless position with respect to its environ- 
ment, and its survival is in jeopardy. But the 
second problem of individual behavior con- 
cerns the exercise of discretion. Thompson 
makes it clear that organizations are not mere- 
ly reactive to pressures from within and with- 
out; instead, they become proactive and assert 
onto the environment and as a result make 
demands upon its members. The stance of pro- 
action is a consequence of the styles of individ- 
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uals who exercise discretion. In other words, 
inequality in power or hierarchy stems from 
the nature of organizations, their environmen- 


tal relations, and the qualities of men who- 


occupy strategic positions. Thompson con- 
tinues: “There is no one best way, no single 
evolutionary continuum through which organi- 
zations pass; hence, no single set of activities 
which constitute administration. Appropriate- 
ness of design, structure, and assessments can 
be judged only in light of the conditions, vari- 
ables, and uncertainties present for the organi- 
zation, and these judgments are bound to be 
significantly influenced by the perceptions and 
beliefs of these participating in the administra- 
tive process” (p. 162). 

Thompson’s argument in Part IT is generally 
limited by an inadequate conception of human 
personality. This limitation need not remain 
permanent, since there are theories of person- 
ality far more significant than the conceptions 
of Kurt Lewin. It seems clear after reading 
Thompson’s stimulating and elegant work that 
the next advances in organization theory will 
come from those who succeed ‘in building a 
structure based on adequate and fruitful con- 
ceptions of “the variable human,” who in the 
final analysis is the actor if there is to be action 
In organizations. 

The New Utopians deals with four ap- 
proaches to systems designers: (1) the formal- 
ist approach, in which all the inputs and de- 
sired ends are plugged into a model leading to 
problem solutions; (2) the heuristic approach, 
which utilizes principles of action to enable 
the problem solver to meet contingencies; (3) 
the operating unit approach, which relies on 
programmed people or machines to achieve de- 
sired ends; (4) the ad koc approach, which is 
attuned to reality and strives to move. by a 
series of approximations from a given state to 
a desired state. Among the many contributions 
Dr. Boguslaw makes, he draws on history 
(mainly economic) to connect the present-day 
systems designers with earlier versions in eco- 
nomic thought. He writes with zest, wit, and 
literacy, and his book is a pleasure to read. 
Where Boguslaw comes out in his review and 
appraisal of the four types of systems designers 
is to confront us with the problem of power. 
He says, “The paramount issue to be raised in 
connection with the design of our new com- 
puterized utopias are not technological—they 
are issues of values and the power thruogh 
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which these values become translated into ac- 
tion” (p. 200). How we as a society decide 
where we want to move in the future and what 
decisions we reach concerning goals is para- 
mount. And if we get confused about what 
business the systems designers are in (whatever 
the type, they offer implicit if not explicit 
answers to value questions and, in this sense, 
pose a problem of power relations in society), 
it is our own fault. If better value choices grow 
out of an informed mind as well as heart, then 
we can thank authors such as Boguslaw and 
Thompson, who in their different approaches 
have made significant contributions. 


ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK 
Harvard University 


The Americanization of the Unconscious. By 
Jorn SEELEY. New York: International Sci- 
ence Press, 1967. Pp. viii+ 456. $8.95. 


It has been said that Harry Stack Sullivan 
is the James Joyce of psychoanalysis. One 
could say that John Seeley is the James Joyce 
of sociology. His highly stylized manner may 
put off many readers. Nevertheless, this: vol- 
ume of Professor Seeley’s papers deserves to 
be read by all psychiatrists and probably by all 
professions studying man. The papers originally 
appeared in a variety of publications ranging 
from the Atlantic Monthly to Psychoanalysis 
and the Psychoanalytic Review, to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Law Journal. Seeley has placed 
here a number of articles dealing with the pe- 
culiarly American and highly revolutionary role 
of -psychiatry (particularly psychoanalysis). 

The people the psychiatrists study, the re- 
ports they write about these people, the theo- 
ries they expound, the books they write, the 
particular “therapeutic” or “caring” attitudes 
have so influenced people’s attitudes that the 
impact of psychoanalysis is felt throughout the 
land. Reports of mother-child relationships in- 
fluence attitudes to child rearing. Studies of 
prisoners change jailers. What it was to be a 
“good” son before Freud is irrevocably altered. 
A “good” mother becomes a “mom,” and back 
again, Nudity is encouraged; nudity is discour- 
aged. The proclivity for self-examination in 
America makes for the impact of the psychia- 
trist, makes for a revolution in attitudes to- 
ward bodies, Jove, aggression, kindness. 

Seeley would have the psychoanalyst define 
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his role clearly and not be the “reluctant revo- 
lutionary.” While Seeley’s reasoning is clear, 
precise, and devastatingly accurate about this 
revolution, and the logical and sometimes pain- 
ful conclusions are well taken, he is handi- 
capped by his theory of psychoanalysis. This 
leads him to make the same error as Erik Erik- 
son, After all, Freud’s theory did not revolu- 
tionize thinking because of his postulation of 
instincts. As a matter of fact, the concept that 
man’s biological nature can be ascertained by 
the methods of psychoanalysis is mythological. 
Man’s psychological nature in relationship to 
man can be ascertained this way. Seeley knows 
this—so why does he persist in stating that the 
biological substrate is known to psychoana- 
lysts? The analyst may study the interplay of 
the psychology and biology of people, but the 
id as such is not available. Seeley recognizes 
that value setting and ideal making are built 
irto the work of the psychiatrist, and he states 
that the profession has no choice but to be ex- 
picit about this. “Humanity tends toward 
emergence as a brotherhood less because it is 
so recommended and ever more because as we 
knit up the remote consequences of proximate 
acts we see that we are so interrelated, whether 
or not we like it” (pp. 30-31). 

For the sociologists, Seeley has a similar 
goal—they must recognize the moral, ethical, 
` psychological issues they face. They cannot 
lose themselves in “objectivity.” They cannot 
deny that by defining issues they redefine prob- 
lems and thereby change the problems. “In 
principle, by taking and taking on the problem, 
we cause the behavior complained of (‘deviant’ 
is a moral as well as relational judgment) to 
appear in a natural light. And be it noted, selec- 
tively so” (p. 230). “The ‘uproar’ is the fer- 
ment of ideas and attitudes in the world, which 
flow from the operations of such persons as so- 
cial and personality theorists, chiefly, in prac- 
tice, sociological and psychoanalytical theorists, 
who pose in their products (and even more 
forcefully by their ‘sacrilegious’ behavior, as 
examples) ever-new impossibilities of rest, 
ever-new demands for change, not at the trivial 
external level where we often think such prob- 
lems to lie, but at the inmost level of individual 
and collective self-image, and hence of proxi- 
mate attitude and ultimate set” (p. 198). 

In the brief, exquisitely written Epilogue, 
Seeley states his thesis that sociologist and 
psychoanalyst need to work together, not in 
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merely interdisciplinary activity. “The joint 
and common practice J have in mind would 
require, in the context of committed meliorist 
action, the simultaneous attention by appropri- 
ate personnel to what are regarded as three 
problems” (p. 455). There would be psycho- 
logical therapy, social therapy, and the combi- 
nation for making “new” persons and “new” 
societies. This requires arriving at a common 
theory resulting from working on concrete 
problems. Personality, society, and human de- 
velopment are not so much causally related but 
logically related. They are different ways of 
saying the same thing. Seeley’s goal for sociol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis is so sensible one can 
only ponder reasons for its not being achieved. 
I would say the same goal-—-the common the- 
ory, the joint practice—is necessary for all 
those people who study man-—-whether they be 
human biologists, authors, economists, or polit- 
ical scientists. An institution dedicated to this 
proposition is necessary. 


EARL G. WITENBERG, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


Phenomenology of Willing and Motivation and 
Other Phenomenologica, By ALEXANDER 
PrANDER. Translated by HERBERT SPIEGEL- 
BERG. Evanston, Il.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. $3.50. 


The Phenomenology of the Social World. By 
ALFRED ScHUTZ. Translated by GEORGE 
WALSH and FREDERICK LEHNERT. Evanston, 
Il.: Northwestern University Press, 1967. 
$10.00. 


1. Pfander—The translations in this vol- 
ume are accompanied by a justification by the 
translator for choosing these particular essays 
for the series of studies in phenomenology un- 
der the auspices of Northwestern University. 
What seems to call for such justification is that 
the two studies on willing and motivation stem 
from the author’s early works, in which there 
is not as yet an explicit application of the phe- 
nomenological method, for which the key con- 
cepts of Intentionality and Evidence are con- 
stitutive principles. Pfander began as a mem- 
ber of the Theodor Lipps circle, for whom 
philosophy was “the mental science of inner 
experience” and logic itself a psychological dis- 
cipline. Willing is for Pfander as for Lipps a 
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fact of Sériving or Effortful endeavor. For 
Pfander, willing as effort is a fundamental ele- 
ment not reducible to intellectual processes. 
The analysis to which it is subjected as a phe- 
nomenon of consequences shows some resem- 
blance to the Husserlean phenomenology. 

The essay on “motives and motivation” is 
more overtly an application of phenomenologi- 
cal method and, as in Husserl’s broadening of 
the range of observation beyond that of posi- 
tivism, the description of “motive” and “mo- 
tivation” is not to be confused with ordering 
empirical description. Motive, like willing, in- 
volves the fundamental character of effortful 
endeavor and purposive motion toward the 
“final goal.” In his Introduction, the translator 
betrays an embarrassment over what such an 
approach can mean to an Anglo-Saxon audi- 
ence. 

Other translations in the volume include 
Pfander’s “Logic,” which is a kind of scholastic 
presentation involving more or less the ap- 
proach to be found in Husserl’s “Formal and 
Transcendental Logic.” There is a posthu- 
mous bit on the phenomenological conception 
of epistemology, in which there is nothing start- 
lingly new or provocative but, rather, a history 
in which rationalism and empiricism are unable 
to solve the problem of knowledge; this prob- 
lem can be solved only by a grounding in phe- 
nomenology with its intentional analysis of the 
“concrete” phenomena. Finally, there is an Ap- 
pendix by the translator containing a study of 
Piander’s contribution to phenomenological 
anthropology and an attempt to find a rap- 
prochement between phenomenology and An- 
glo-Saxon thought. This union is attempted by 
means of choosing the late John Austin (that 
curiosity among Oxford analysts) and focusing 
on what is almost an equivocation found in 
Austin’s reference to himself as a “linguistic 
phenomenologist.” 

The impression left by the entire volume is 
that it does not succeed in giving a meaningful 
context into which the translated essays might 
fall and that it will be of use only to those 
already interested in phenomenology, for filling 
out in part the historical scope of the phenom- 
enological movement. However, it finds no 
tertium quid which might render the presented 
insights cogent to those for whom the techni- 
cal language is indeed a foreign language. 

2. Schutz.—The very title of this work in- 
dicates its character—it is an attempt to 
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ground the. meaning of special “facts” in the 
“theory” of phenomenology. It is concerned 
fundamentally with isolating thematically the 
region of the social and, in being so, showing 
the possibility of establishing the distinctve 
subject matter of the social sciences. It sets 
out to show the meaning of applying the phe- 
nomenological method by giving an intensive 
penetrating critique of Max Weber. The trans- 
lators rightly devote themselves to the reori- 
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of knowledge achieved by Windelband and 
Sichert, who differentiated the generalizing 
mission of the natural sciences from the indi- 
vidualizing method of the social sciences, 
whose roots are historical. That is, they are 
fundamentally concerned not with repeatable 
laws but with unique unrepeatable data. 

It is upon this that Max Weber founded his 
inquiries; but for Schutz the fundamental 
ground is the notion of intentionality reintro- 
duced with modern psychology and philosophy, 
in which the relation of knowing requires an 
objective referend to be complete. Though 
every mental act necessarily has an object, the 
problem is to specify the object when engaged 
in investigating the particular region which is 
one’s concern. Hence, the use of the term 
“causation” is ambiguous when applied indif- 
ferently to the physical and the social or cul- 
tural domain. Hence, the apparent necessity of 
introducing, like Max Weber, ideal types as 
configurations whose features are more separa- 
ble factorially like physical phenomena. 

The ideal type requires, however, the ability 
of genius to discover new points of view for 
which alone new connections are facts become 
evidence, so that the objective environment 
alone will not account for a mode of organiza- 
tion of such pattern but. require a certain agen- 
cy on the part of the knower. It is in this sense 
that the psychological insight of a Shakespeare 
or a Balzac may be more pertinent than analy- 
sis psychology, which restricts itself to elements 
as basic parts in a construction. It is in this 
direction that Schutz moves in attempting to 
apply phenomenology to social science, but the 
danger is-that the technical armament of the 
Husserlean school—not Husserl himself—tends 
to make its practitioners sectarian and to look 
upon other approaches as necessarily deprived 
of “the truth.” Thus they are unaware that 
John Dewey, in his own manner, puts his finger 
on what is involved in the unique need for 
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Verstghen (understanding) in social and cul- 
tural studies in, of all places, his Art as Ex- 
perience: 


when the art of another culture enters into atti- 
tudes that determine our experience genuine con- 
tinuity is effected. Our own experience does not 
thereby lose its individuality but it takes unto itself 
and weds elements that expand its significance. A 
community and continuity that do not exist phys- 
ically are created. The attempt to establish con- 
tinuity by methods which resolve one set of events 
and one of institutions into those which precede 
if in time is doomed to defeat. Only an expansion 
of experience that absorbs into itself the values 
experienced because of life-attitudes, other than 
those resulting from our own human environment, 
dissolves the effect of discontinuity. 

The problem in ‘question is not unlike that we 
daily undergo in the effort to understand another 
person with whom we habitually associate. All 
friendship is a solution of the problem. Friendship 
and intimate affection are not the result of informa- 
tion about another person even though knowledge 
may further their formation. But it does so only as 
it becomes an integral part of sympathy through 
the imagination. It is when the desires and aims, 
the interests and modes of response of another 
become an expansion of our own being that we 
understand him. We learn to see with his eyes, 
bear with his ears, and their results give true in- 
struction, for they are built into our own struc- 
ture. . . . Instruction in the arts of life is some- 
thing other than conveying information about 
them. It is a matter of communication and par- 
ticipation in values of life by means of the imagi- 
nation, and works of art are the most intimate 
and energetic means of aiding individuals to share 
in the arts of living. Civilization is uncivil be- 
cause human beings are divided inte non-com- 
municating sects, races, nations, classes and 
cliques [p. 336]. 


The attempt of the phenomenologists to find 
an entry into Anglo-Saxon thought and culture 
would do better if it found such a rapport with 
“others,” rather than seeking for some corre- 
spondences or resemblances which do little to 
tring about genuine communication. 


HERBERT LAMM 
University of Chicago 


Comparative Sociology: A Codification of 
Cross-societal Analysis. By ROBERT M. 
Marsu. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1967. Pp. xvi+528. $9.50. 
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Recently, comparative cross-societal re- 
search has enjoyed something of a revival, and 
this book is a pioneer effort to achieve a com- 
prehensive systematic synthesis of this current 
literature. Starting from a Parsonian neo-evo- 
lutionist posture, Professor Marsh constructs 
an index of societal differentiation as a means 
for ordering these studies, and as a basis for 
codifying any comparative study according to 
whether it is a replication (differentiation of 
societies similar, phenomena studied invariant), 
a universal generalization (differentiation var- 
ies, phenomena invariant), a contingency gen- 
eralization (phenomena vary by degree of dif- 
ferentiation), or a specification (phenomena 
independent of differentiation). The author 
then reviews the comparative literature on cer- 
tain topics (kinship, polity and bureaucracy, 
social stratification, ecology and demography, 
and value orientations), synthesizing results 
into propositions codified according to the fore- 
going scheme. Following a section on method- 
ology, the book closes with a chapter on “Pros- 
pects for Comparative Sociology.” There is 
also an index of societies by differentiation and 
region, and an excellent annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of 1,146 items. 

In common with many pioneer efforts, this 
book presents some problems. It is short on 
having a theoretical base and, as a result, often 
suffers a shortage of criteria of relevance. The 
index of differentiation thus needs more de- 
fense against alternative possibilities, as does 
the codification scheme, particularly since more 
propositions in the book are classed as “specifi- 
cations”—that is, differentiation is Irrelevant— 
than in any other category. Similarly, the only 
real justification offered for choosing the par- 
ticular substantive areas reviewed is that they 
represent topics on which a good deal of com- 
parative research has been done. But so do 
religion and—more to the point—economic de- 
velopment. Similarly, certain methodological 
topics, such as sampling and data equivalence, 
receive rather good treatment, while others are 
essentially unmentioned. The book suffers from 
trying to do too much in too short a space, as 
a result of the range of potential topics being. 
insufficiently well defined by theoretically de- 
rived criteria of relevance. And, not too sur- 
prisingly, In view of this situation, the book 
offers few theoretical innovations. 

But the positive side is more important. The 
book does partly succeed in accomplishing its 
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‘purpose. Marsh gets a good many cards on the 
table and calls attention to many issues which 
need discussion. Despite its problems, his index 
of differentiation is a provocative contribution, 
partly because it provides an at least conceiva- 
ble way of treating cross-cultural and cross- 
national research as cuts from the same cloth. 
The book is at its best in its synthetic treat- 
ment of related empirical comparative studies, 
culminating in summary propositions at the 
end of each summary chapter. Given some 
prior knowledge of sociological theory and 
method, the reader will find here much meat 
to chew on. 

Although it must be said that this book falls 
short of being “a codification of cross-societal 
analysis,” it is nonetheless a very worthwhile 
summary of certain selected areas of compara- 
tive research and some of the problems that 
such research entails. As such, it provides a 
solid basis for further codification and theo- 
retical development. 


STANLEY H. Upy, JR. 
Vale University : 


The Dynamics of Modernization: A Study in 
Comparative History. By C. E. BLACK, New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966. Pp. 207. $5.95. 


C. E. Black, professor of history at Prince- 
ton and editor of World Politics, has written a 
general and innovative, though very brief, 
prolegomenon to the understanding of the ef- 
fects of modernization upon the contemporary 
world. He categorizes modernization, along 
with the full emergence of humanity in bio- 
social evolution and the rise of literate civiliza- 
tion, among the truly fundamental and uni- 
versal transformations in the history of societal 
organization. It is to explicate the world-en- 
compassing evolutionary potential of moderni- 
zation that he concisely assays its primary as- 
pects and phases, the differences among the 
historical situations in which it has developed, 
and its involvement with the evolution of the 
international order. 

Black regards the revolution of the past few 
centuries in the rational extension and utiliza- 
tion of knowledge as the primary basis of the 
universal import or validity of modernization. 
He treats modernization as the dynamic result- 
ant of the impact of rationalizing procedures— 
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with science and technology comprising the 
pure type—upon traditional institutions. Adopt- 
ing a very inclusive perspective on the scope 
of modernizing change, he outlines its charac- 
teristics in a loose schema of five major as- 
pects: the intellectual, political, economic, “so- 
cial,” and psychological. While emphasizing the 
openness and variabiity inherent to each aspect 
of development, he competently summarizes 
much current thinking about the primary prob- 
lems which irreducibly confront a modernizing 
society. 

Black proceeds to argue that, despite the va- 
riety of types and aspects of the changes that 
constitute modernization, analysis should focus 
on political functioning, especially the modes 
by which coherence is developed within the 
political community. In support, he notes the 
importance of the polity in forging a general- 
ized societal identity, structuring the control 
exercised by elites, and mobilizing resolve to 
implement specific-modernizing programs. Con- 
centrating upon political developments, there- 
fore, Black divides the general: modernizing 
transformation of a society into four primary 
phases: (1) the initial challenge of modern be- 
liefs and institutions to the traditional arrange- 
ments; (2) the consolidation of a leadership 
committed to modernization; (3) economic 
and social mobilization and growth; (4) inte- 
gration based on high levels of wealth, educa- 
tion, and communication: His discussion con- 
verges significantly with other recent treat- 
ments, I found, in making particularly clear 
the importance to a society, as a determinant 
of its long-run pattern and course of develop- 
ment, of firmly solving the major problems of 
its second stage before becoming exposed to 
the impact of third-stage changes. 

By comparing contemporary nation-states 
in terms of the socio-political resources which 
they were able to command when they actively 
entered upon modernization, and in terms of 
the historical situations which they then con- 
fronted, Black distinguishes seven main pat- 
terns of development: those of (1) England 
and France; (2) their non-European “off- 
shoots,” such as the United States and Canada; 
(3) the European nations which undertook 
modernization through the impact of the 
French Revolution; (4) the Latin-American 
nations;- (5) nations influenced by the mod- 
ernized West without having been colonized, 
such as Russia and Japan; (6) colonialized 
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nations having a basis for political cohesion in 
their traditional institutions; (7) colonialized 
nations (mainly black African) lacking indige- 
nous institutions that can sustain their integ- 
rity. The author gives a list of 170 societies 
classified in terms of these seven patterns and 
the stages of modernization attained by each 
saciety. 


In his final chapters, Black surveys the vast . 


pzoblems generated by the demise of the im- 
perialism that, within a very tightly struc- 
tured and stratified international system, first 
irvolved practically the entire world with 
modernity. The Cold War rivalries and the 
upsurge of demands for inclusion in modernity 
by the underdeveloped peoples, operating con- 
comitantly, have greatly restructured the in- 
ternational system but have also injected much 
potential for dangerous disorganization. The 
means we develop for containing the Cold 
War and channeling the modernizing drives of 
the new nations will certainly comprise major 
factors in the future of the contemporary 
transformation of the human condition. Black 
makes very clear how critically we require 
new structuring mechanisms. 

I found two major shortcomings with 
Black’s book. First, it gives quite insufficient 
attention and weight, for a general work on 
modernization, to the multifaceted factor of 
institutional ethic, ideology, or value pattern. 
A number of studies following up Weber’s 
comparative work have shown that processes 
of instrumental rationalization are controlled 
by this more basic factor, so that moderniza- 
tion cannot proceed very far or very coherently 
unless it is grounded in a transformation of 
the oriental system. Hence, I think that many 
sociologists will find that Black has under- 
played our most important general insight 
into the nature of modernity and moderniza- 
tion. Second, Black has eschewed the analyt- 
ical and functional approach adopted by most 
cf the best contemporary sociology. Conse- 
quently, his generalizations lack a firm theo- 
retical basis, even though his discussions are 
generally lucid and pertinent. Compared with 
the works of Eisenstadt, for example, this 
book will strike few sociologists as profoundly 
“dynamic” in giving the reasons and causes 
behind the social changes involved in modern- 
ization, Nevertheless, Black has written a good 
descriptive survey of the modernizing trans- 
formation, informed by a distinctively broad 
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comparative viewpoint. Moreover, he has posed 
more sharply than anyone else the need for 
analyses of the international system—and its 
evolution—that has structured the spread of, 
and opportunities for, modernization. 


. Victor Liz 
Harvard University 


Colombia: Social Structure and the Process of 
Development. By T. LYNN SMITH. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1967. Pp. 
xvi+389. $12.50. 


This book deals with the rural social struc- 
ture of Colombia in a comprehensive way, il- 
lustrating the author’s analysis of this structure 
with data from the 1960 agricultural census. 
As any such book should, it starts with an 
analysis of land-tenure patterns. This analysis 
must start for Colombia with a distinction be- 
tween agricultural and pastoral activities be- 
cause of course ranches must be much larger 
than farms to be of the same economic or 
work-force size. 

Table 1 (p. 35), shows that in Colombia, the 
8.6 per cent of agricultural farms over 20 
hectares (49.4 acres) occupy 63.1 per cent of 
all land in farms; the 8.8 per cent of pastoral 
ranches over 200 hectares (494.2 acres) occupy 
74.5 per cent of all land in ranches. There are 
very few agricultural holdings over 200 hec- 
tares. Thus although the degree of concentra- 
tion of landholding is roughly the same within 
the agricultural and ranching sectors, the con- 
ventional analysis, by mixing the two sectors 
together, treats moderate-size ranches as equiv- 
alent to large-scale plantations because they 
have the same acreage. This error makes most 
analyses of land concentration charmingly ir- 
relevant to the economic and social reality. 
By providing the full data, Smith helps us 
avoid this fallacy. 

Smith is especially interested in a classic 
problem to the land-tenure field: the effects of 
the size of tenancy on intensivity of cultiva- 
tion. As he outlines the broad facts in Colom- 
bia, they are similar to those elsewhere: (1) 
The smaller a farm, the more intensively it is 
cultivated. (2) The exceptions to this are plan- 
tations, monoculture enterprises where labor 
is organized on a gang basis and where the crop 
is sold in bulk on distant—often foreign-—mar- 
kets; plantations use the best land in their 
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areas in an intensive way. (3) Tenancy in cash- 
crop areas is concentrated on the most valuable 
land, in smaller plots, while cultivator-owned 
plots and large enterprises are on less valuable 
land. (4) Non-commercial tenancy (labor ten- 
ancy) in subsistence-crop areas- is not neces- 
sarily on the best land, but the laborer’s sub- 
sistence plots are more intensively cultivated 
than the hacendado’s domain land. (5) Large- 


scale subsistence-crop or ranching landowners. 


tend not to supervise agricultural work closely 
-~they are “absentee landlords”—while planta- 
tion owners actively intervene. 

Smith’s explanation of these facts is that 
the Spaniards established a system of large 
landholdings, which produced lazy landowners, 
which resulted in undercultivation of large es- 
tates. The large landlords take for themselves 
the best land, which is why cattle are raised in 
the plains (but they are also raised in the tierra 
fria of the high Andes), and intensive cultiva- 
tion is on the temperate mountainsides, But 
this does not explain why this pattern, which 
he describes so well, is so similar to patterns 
elsewhere. Let me suggest an alternative ex- 
planation of the same facts, one which does not 
depend on a tradition of landlord laziness but 
rather, on rational economic behavior. 

I suggest that more intensive crops require 
more application of intelligence, more decision 
making, care, and supervision of detail. On 
small farms and tenancies, the head of the 
household, guided by the market, can supply 
this intelligence, care, and supervision auto- 
matically at the same time as he furnishes agri- 
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cultural Jabor. Larger units, on the other hand, 
can only secure intelligence and supervision by 
paying salaries, since the laborer is not con- 
trolled and motivated by the market. Hence 
smaller units controlled by the market have 
a comparative advantage in more intensive 
land use technologies, not having to pay extra 
for supervision. The only condition under 
which large units can afford the extra cost of 
supervision of intensive technologies is when 
they have a mass production, gang labor tech- 
nology in which supervision is easy. 

The correlation between size and extensivity 
could come about by large units being broken 
up by sale or tenancy whenever they occupied 
land suitable for intensive crops, and vice versa 
for small units in ranching territory. Or it 
could ‘come about as Smith suggests by the ex- 
tensive regime being imposed wherever large 
units own the land. I am inclined to favor the 
former hypothesis. 

But all the above is about the problem of 
explaining the data in the first two chapters. 
Smith provides data on the uncertainty of ten- 
ure in relation to la violencia and to land re- 
form, on agricultural technology, on settlement 
patterns, on rural community institutions, and 
on social stratification. The data are inter- 
spersed with interpretations that I do not al- 
ways agree with. But. it is a fine feeling to 
have data on Colombia to argue about, at long 
last. 


ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 


University of California, Berkeley 
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“This challenging, fascinating, and sometimes provoking book will com- 
mand attention. It describes ... the belief systems that influence the 
behavior and orientation of three major institutional actors: the execu- 


tives, the institutional] staff, and the inmates. .. . positive and powerful. ie 
—Social Work 
1966 330 pages $7 95 


New Free Press Paperbacks 


THE SLUMS m 
. Challenge and Response 
By David R. Hunter 

With a New Preface by the Author | | 
320 pages | | $2.95 : 


TEACHING THE TROUBLED CHILD 
By George T. Donahue and Sol Nichtern, M.D. 
With a New Preface by the Authors 





224 pages ` $2.45 
ON THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 
Five Essays, Old and New 
By Robert K. Merton 
188 pages _ $2.45 
THE FREE PRESS 
A Division of The Macmillan Company Ep 


866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10022 





THE ENVIRONMENT OF CHANGE 
AARON W. WARNER, Editor 


This book is the result of two conferences, held in 1966 under the sponsor- 
ship of Time magazine, at Sterling Forest and Airlie House. The conferees 
included members of the Columbia University Seminar on Technology and 
Social Change, invited speakers, and executives and managers in business, 
industry, and communication. 

Papers and discussions in this volume include “The Hazards of Social Revo- 
lution,” by Sir Isaiah Berlin; “The Influence of Science and Technology in So- 
ciety, and the Prospects and Means for Control,” by I. I. Rabi; and “The 
Conflicts Between Man’s Biological Evolution and his Cultural Development,” 
by Loren Eiseley. $7.50 


THE LATIN AMERICAN TRADITION 
CHARLES WAGLEY 


A collection of essays on the unity and diversity in Latin American society. 
The author discusses the set of traditions, institutional values, and patterns 
of behavior which are shared by most Latin Americans, stressing the persist- 
ence of traditional ways of thought and behavior patterns and their tenacity 
in the face of the dynamic social and economic changes now underway in 
Latin America. By describing the regional and internal subcultures of Latin 
America (such as the tribal Indian, the peasant, the metropolitan middle 
class) as well as seeking the universal or common denominator in Latin Ameri- 
can culture, the author presents a framework for further research on Latin 
America. $6.75 


SCIENCE AND THE CONCEPT OF RACE 


MARGARET MEAD, THEODOSIUS DOBZHANSKY, 
ETHEL TOBACH, and ROBERT E. LIGHT, Editors 


Scientists in various fields explore concepts of what constitutes race and 
how science can help define objective criteria for it. The contributions are 
organized around three basic areas: the biological aspects of race, the socio- 
logical aspects of race, and the physiological ‘aspects of race. Among the 
contributors are leading biologists, sociologists, psychologists, zoologists, and 


anthropologists. 
The book is the result of a symposium held under the auspices of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. $6.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
440 West 110th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 





GEN 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY, Second Edition 


PAUL B. HORTON and CHESTER L. HUNT, both of Western Michigan University. 504 pages/ 
$8.50. Just published 


A highly readable introduction to the basic principles and descriptive materials of sociology. Interpre- 
jive questions and projects are included after every chapter. A study guide and an instructor's manual 
are available. 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society, Fifth Edition 
ARNOLD W. GREEN, Lecturer, Humboldt State College. 686 pages/$8.50. Just published 


Latest revision of a well-received text, the fifth edition analyzes the dynamics of modern social life, 
stressing universal processes and principles but focusing primarily on American society. A study guide 
and an instructor's manual are available. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL ORDER, Second Edition 


H. LAURENCE ROSS, University of Denver. 576 pages/$7.95 (clothbound), $4.50 (soft-cover). 
Just published 


A new collection of 54 basic and lively readings designed to supplement any introductory text. The 
selections represent a blend of the classical and the modern and with few exceptions are reproduced 
in their entirety. 


THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to Sociology, Second Edition 
ROBERT BIERSTEDT, New York University. 620 pages/$7.95 


A leading introduction to systematic sociology, the book is concerned with the common elements and 
constant features which give society its form and shape, constitute its structure, and comprise the social 
order. 


= DOMAIN 
ERAL DRAFTING COMPANY. 76 pages/$2.75. Just published 


A brief, four-color world atlas composed largely of physical, economic, and other thematic maps. 
Features include a foreword by Professor Norman Thrower of U.C.L.A.; focus on physical, climatic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural aspects; and in-depth coverage. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 


Important books from Macmillan 


Sociological Theory: A Book of Readings Second Edition 


Edited by Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University, and Bernard Rosenberg, The City . 
College of The City University of New York oe 
An entirely new chapter on social disorganization and deviance is included in this 
highly successful volume which contains the writings of scholars: who have been 
concerned with developing theories about social systems. The book is organized — 
around such topics as culture, interaction, and social control.. 


1964, 688 pages, $8.95 


An Intreduction to Social Psychology 


By Richard Dewey, University of New Hampshire, and W. J. Humber, Consult- 
ing Psychologist, Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 
A comprehensive introduction to social psychology, this text is designed to give 
the freshman or sophomore a clear idea of the nature of human behavior. It empha- 
sizes interaction as the central phenomenon of human behavior and views person- 
ality as the result of the interaction of inherited factors as well as sociological traits. 


1966, 672 pages, $8.50 


Social Science: An Introduction to the Study of Society Third Edition 
By Elgin F. Hunt 


This is an up-to-date edition of a popular and sioner used introduction to human 
society and its problems, particularly those of a modern industrial society like our 
own. It has been designed for two-semester courses—at the freshman and sophomore 
level. Recent events such as the 1964 tax revision and the War on Poverty are dis- 
cussed. Special teaching aids are included at the end of each chapter: a list of terms 
to be understood; questions for review and discussion; a list of books for further 
study. An Instructors Manual containing thousands of objective questions for tests 
is available. Maps, tables, graphs, and photographs add to the book’s meaning and 
interest. 


1966, 876 pages, $9.25 


Society Today and Tomorrow: Readings in Social Science Second Edition 
Edited by Elgin F. Hunt and Jules Karlin i 


Quality and variety characterize the selections presented in the Second Edition of 
this book of readings for supplementary use in introductory courses in socjal science. 
Of the seventy-one selections, half are new and all are designed to help the student 
gain insights into the nature of society and its problems. As in the widely adopted 
First Edition, the editors have organized the material in a way that leads the reader 
from a consideration of the basic characteristics of men and human societies to more 
complex aspects of the social sciences. The volume is designed to supplement Hunt's 
Social Science, Third Edition, but it may be used effectively with any introductory 
text. 


1967, 546 pages, paper, $4.50 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY -> 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write to Collier Macmillan, 55 York Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Newly Published 


METROPOLIS IN CRISIS: 
Social and Political Perspectives 


Edited by Jeffrey K. Hadden—Case Western Reserve University 
Louis H. Masotti—Case Western Reserve University 
Calvin J. Larson—Purdue University 


This stimulating collection of 43 readings pursues three basic themes: 


1. The origins, processes, and consequences of urbanization. 


2. The impact of ideology on the political nature and physical shape of 
the urban environment. 


3. The nature of the political processes by which cities adapt and innovate 
to meet problems. 


Coming 


1967 521 pages $7.50 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 
A Book of Readings 
Edited by Ronald M. Pavalko—Florida State University 


The book contains material from theoretical discussions to research papers 
as well as reviews of research and writing on specific topics. The 31 articles 
represent the contributions of economists, political scientists, sociologists and 
specialists in education. The book is intended for use as either a basic text 
or collateral reading at the advanced undergraduate and graduate levels. 


Table of Contents 


Chapter 1. 
2: 


O NDMA y 


Sociology of Education: Toward a Definition of the Field 
Social Selection: Determinants of Educational Aspiration and 
Attainment 

Socialization: The “People-Changing” Function of Education 
Graduate Education: Socialization to Occupational Roles 
The Investment Function of Education 

Schools and the Larger Society 

Schools as Formal Organizations 

Recruitment to Teaching 


The Careers of Teachers 
1968 c.500 pp. c. $7.50 


EN F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC, 


Itasca, Illinois 60143 
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Yes, says 
Warren Bryan Martin in 


ALTERNATIVE to IRRELEVANCE 


“Institutional education, formal, 
impersonal, self satisfied is going 
under now, burning itself out as 
it goes, and in what it calls its 
successes, piling up only ashes!’ 


He challenges educators to re- 
place procedures outmoded by 
fast-moving technology with edu- 
cation for the whole man in a 
world culture. And he offers posi- 
tive paths—the cluster college, 
student participation in adminis- 
tration, emphasis on values and 
commitment, a new educational 
philosophy based on the total 
environment. 


A fresh, vital appraisal by an ex- 
perienced educator and adminis- 
trator . . . it needs to be read. 

Paper, $1.95 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW & RECENT SOCIOLOGY 
TEXTS from PERGAMON 


THE DISCRIMINATION 

PROCESS AND DEVELOPMENT 

Brian J. Fellows 
1968 230 pages $10.00 


EARLY CHILDHOOD AUTISM, 
Clinical, Educational and Social Aspects 
JK. Wing 

1967 .240 pages - flexi-covered $6.00 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK 
F.H. Pediey 
1967 ` 170 pages flexi-covered $3.00 


READINGS IN THE 

SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 

Edited by J. Brothers 

1967 256 pages flexi-cavered $4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 
S.R. Green and E.A. Johns 
1967 164 pages flexi-covered $2.95 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF 

CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT 

Edited and Introduced by Hugh J. Klare 

7968 ; 780 pages $7.50 


INSTITUTION AND OUTCOME: 

A Comparative Study 

of Psychiatric Hospitals 

L.P. Ullmann 

1967 216 pages $7.50 


URBAN GEOGRAPHY: 

An Introductory Analysis 

James H. Johnson 

1967 ' 188 pages flexi-covered $4,060 
POPULATION GEOGRAPHY 

J. I. Clarke 

1965 172 pages flexi-covered $4.50 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


E. Vielrose 


1965 296 pages $10.00 
Forthcoming 

READINGS IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY 
R.E, Pahi 

Summer, 1968 $7.50 ít) 


For copies on approval, write: 
College Division 
PERGAMON PRESS 


44-01 21st Street 
Long island City, N.Y. 11101 





Oxford 
University 
Press 


GB 235 


Communication and 


Social Order 
Ey HUGH DALZIEL DUNCAN. A sem- 


inal work on the functions of symbolic com- 
munication in establishing social structure. 
Develops a dramatic model of society as a 
hierarchy. $2.95 


GB 204 


The Sociological 
Imagination 
By C. WRIGHT MILLS. A cultural critique 


af sociological methods and theories, with a 
sharp defense of classic sociological analysis. 
$1.75 


GB 222 


Races of Africa 


Fourth Edition 
By C. G. SELIGMAN. An introductory 


account centering on tribal customs and 
social organization of the peoples of the 
African continent. $1.50 


GB 205 


Power, Politics 


and People 
Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ. 
“The extraordinary character of C. Wright 
Mills ... is established beyond dispute by 
this collection of essays.” 
— American Sociological Review $2.95 





PAPERBACKS 


GB 233 


An Introduction 
to Asia 


By JEAN HERBERT. Translated by MANU 
BANERJI. The culture, creeds, and ten- 
dencies of the Asian nations, as conceived 


and understood by the Orientals them- 
selves, $2.50 


GB 169 


Sociology and 


Pragmatism 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS, edited by IRVING 
LOUIS HOROWITZ. The work of Peirce, 
James, and Dewey assessed within a social, 
historical, and philosophical context. $2.95 


GB 194 © 


The Power 


Structure 


By ARNOLD M. ROSE. A study of the 
nature of power in American society and 


those who wield it. $2.95 


GB 192 


Elites in 


— Latin America 


By SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET and 
ALDO SOLARI. Essays by fifteen social 
scientists analyze the groups that control 
Latin American society, politics, and econ- 


omy. $2.95 


wy OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY Wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 10016 


Oxford University Press 








The Subject is Race 


TRADITIONAL IDEOLOGIES AND THE TEACHING OF 
RACE RELATIONS 


By PETER I. ROSE, Smith College. To obtain a comprehensive picture of how racial and ethnic 
relations are being taught in American colleges and universities, the author, with the support of 
-the Anti-Defamation League, conducted a nation-wide survey in 1965 resulting in this volume. 
After a summary of racial and ethnic relations from early times to the present, and of various 
approaches to its study, the author gives a brief history of the teaching of race relations in the 
United States. He then offers a critique of the content and methodology of present courses, and 
suggests ways of improvement in light of recent theoretical and empirical findings. 

Cloth, $4.95. Paper, $1.50 


Culture 
MAN’S ADAPTIVE DIMENSION 


Edited by M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU. This selection of articles by prominent anthropologists 
shows how man’s culture, behavior, and physical development have evolved together interdepend- 
ently in a “feedback reciprocal interaction.” “The collection is a fitting companion to the earlier 
volume CULTURE AND THE EvoLuTION oF Maw and, taken together, a magnificent collection of 
articles are now available.” —Roger C. OwEN, Queens College, City University of New York. 

Cloth, $7.50. A Galaxy Book, GB 236, paper, $2.50 


Population in Perspective 


Edited by LOUISE B. YOUNG, Amertcan Foundation for Continuing Education. The most im- 
portant writings in the controversial area of population growth and control are made available 
through this volume. The selections provide a comprehensive survey of today’s population prob- 
lems, showing how our understanding of human population growth has evolved and how new 
insights may lead to modification of demographic laws. “An important contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with what is probably the most pressing problem of our time. I recommend it to 
anyone anxious to have an informed opinion.”—JosepH Woop Krutcw Cloth $10.00. Paper $4.95 


Class, Race, and Labor 
WORKING-CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS IN DETROIT 


By JOHN C. LEGGETT, Simon Fraser University. Through an examination of workers in De- 
troit, this study shows that there is a continuing class consciousness in America. It provides a 
sound base for comprehending the conditions and attitudes responsible for the recent urban riots. 
“A stunning interpretation of not only contemporary race relations between America’s black and 
white but also the relevance of class consciousness in the light of shifting economic conditions 
now taking hold within American society.” —Sıoney M. WILLHELM, State University of New York 
at Buffalo. l $7.50 


w OXFORD WY UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Just Published 


DEVIANCE: The Interactionist Perspective 
Text and Readings in the Sociology of Deviance 


Edited by Eari Rubington and Martin S. Weinberg, 
both, Rutgers. University 


This new anthology treats deviance as a social process. 

The book organizes fifty-two recent studies into four parts— 
how persons become defined as deviants, how society controls 
them, how deviants organize their lives, and how they 
reorganize their self-conceptions. An introduction precedes 
each of the four parts and outlines the interactionist case. 
To aid the student, a preface introduces readings for 

each of the fifteen sections. 


The book is designed for use as a basic or supplementary text 
_In courses on the sociology of deviance, social problems, 

or social disorganization. Alcoholism, crime, drug addiction, 
homosexuality, juvenile delinquency, and mental illness 

all receive attention. 


“The book is at once elegant and powerful, easy to 
read, yet innovative, and in some ways, profound. 
The introductory material is well written. The con- 
ceptual framework is relevant and appealing. It 
seems to me that this book may well become a land- 
mark in the codification of the sociology of deviance 


... This book is both intellectually distinguished, 
and at the same time, clear and readable such that 
it will make a great textbook: a rare and valuable 


combination.” —Professor Thomas J. Scheff 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 





1968, 422 pages, paper, $4.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write to Collier Macmillan, 55 York Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 


from 
|B Universal Education 
| and Visual Arts 





This beautifully executed film shows 
the dedication and concern of the so- 
cial worker towards individuals and 
families, in groups and communities. 
Available for preview in 16mm sound 
and full color, it is excellent for use in 
vocational guidance on social work, as 
well as for urban studies on problems 
of the inner city. (17 minutes, Sale 
Price $190) 


“THE NEED FOR A BETTER EDUCATION 
IS UNIVERSAL." 


INN UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
AND VISUAL ARTS 


wW $ a division of Universal City Studios, Inc. 
221 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 











Preview prints of this film are available to 
prospective purchasers only, at no obligation 
except for return postage. Order today. 

Universal Education Dept. AJS568 


and Visual Arts 
221 Park Avenue South. New York, N.Y. 10003 


Please arrange for preview, prior-to- 
purchase of the 16mm color film, The 
Social Worker. 
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Of special 
interest from 
the University 
of Chicago Press 





Communal Organizations 
A Study of Local. Societies 
George A. Hillery, Jr. 


Using his own and others’ empirical work, Hillery derives a basic model of community 
that will guide research for years to come. He looks at case studies of folk villages, cities, 
prisons, and mental institutions, allowing the data to determine the direction and choice 
of theory. This approach yields a basic model of community which is used to evaluate 
the works of Maine, Tönnies, Durkheim, Redfield, and others. Hillery also relates the 
model to social entities such as nations, states, neighborhoods, and regions. 

1968 LC:68-16696 392 pages, $11.00 


Culture and Poverty 
Critique and Counfer-Proposals 
Charles A. Valentine 


This book criticizes the concept of a “culture of poverty” which is said to keep the poor 
in their deprived situation. The author explores the use of this concept by contemporary 
scholars arguing that it is used to blame the poor for their poverty and to discourage 
attempt to abolish the condition. Valentine proposes research designs for study of the 
problem as well as a detailed program for radically increasing the resources controlled 
by the poor. 

1968 LG:68-16718 $5.95 


Charles Booth on the City: 
Physical Pattern and Socia! Structure 
Edited with an introduction by Harold W. Pfauiz 


Here are selections from Booth’s Life and Labour of the People in London, the first 
great study of a problem as persistent in late Victorian England as in modern America: 
_ poverty in the midst of plenty. Both examined the London slums in order to discover 
people and conditions as they really were. He introduced methods, uncovered facts, and 
produced hypotheses concerning the city that were hardly surpassed by the leading 
American urban sociologists of the 1920’s and 1930’s. “Heritage of Sociology” series, 
Morris Janowitz, General Editor. 
1967 LC:67-25526 320 pages, maps Cloth $7.50, Paper $2.95 


i The Sociology of Literary Taste 
Levin L. Schücking 
Translated by Brian Battershay 


“A little classic” in the words of Erich Heller, this book describes the reception and sur- 
vival of literary works during the past two hundred years, and considers the social and 
material factors that determined their fate. First published in 1923, this new edition is 
translated from the third (revised) German edition of 1961. It remains a lucid and precise 
guide to an important aspect of literature. 

1966 LC:66-12708 112 pages, $3.00 


The Evolution of Society 

Selections from “Principles of Sociology” 

Herbert Spencer 

Edited with an introduction by Robert L. Carneiro 


Spencer is recognized as the thinker who first organized ideas about cultural evolution 
in a way that made intelligible the broad sweep of human history. Here are two im- 
portant sections from Spencer’s masterpiece, Principles of Sociology—dealing with the 
structure and function of society, and with the evolution of regulative institutions of 
society. The illuminating introduction provides background material concerning Spen- 
cer’s life and works. “Classics in Anthropology” series, Paul Bohannan, General Editor. 

1967 LG:25523 241 pages, $10.95 


As a Tale That Is Told 
The Autobiography of R. M. Maclver 


One of America’s foremost social scientists tells of his long, zestful life. Born on the 
Scottish island of Lewis, MacIver became Lieber Professor of political philosophy and 
sociology at Columbia. He has always been an opponent of the tendency to make 
sociology too scientific, to reduce the essence of human behavior to statistics. His views 
on people, governments, and controversies he engaged in are part of this narrative, 
together with tales of boyhood, student days, and teaching. 

1968 LC:68-15632 264 pages, illus., $7.50 


Mass Behavior in Battle and Captivity 

The Communist Soldier in the Korean War 

Research Studies Directed by William C. Bradbury 
Edited by Samuel M. Meyers and Albert D. Biderman 


Previously confidential, these studies constitute an important document about social 
relations and political integration in Communist China. Commissioned by the U.S. 
Army in 1953, an interdisciplinary team interviewed Chinese and North Korean pris- 
oners-of-war to learn how the Communist Forces could produce excellent soldiers in 
spite of seemingly widespread dissatisfaction. Included here are reports of those inter- 
views and information from U.S. Army reports and the U.S. Press. Foreword by Morris 
Janowitz. 

1968 LC:68-16705 416 pages, $11.00 


Changing Perspectives on Man 
Edited by Ben Rothblatt 


Man is the subject of this book, and the theme is change: change in the nature of man, 
in his environment, and in his knowledge and understanding of himself. Representing 
many perspectives, these “Monday Lectures” were presented during 1966 and 1967 at 
the University of Chicago. Contributors are: Noam Chomsky, B. A. Farrell, John Platt, 
Dr. Ralph Gerard, Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, Bruno Bettelheim, Theodosius Dobzhansky, 
Sherwood Washburn, Kenneth Boulding, William H. McNeill, John A. Wilson, Robert 
Gomer, and Richard McKeon. 

1968 LC:68-16714 326 pages, $8.50 


Madness in Society 
Chapters in Historical Sociology of Mental Illness 
George Rosen, M.D. 


Dr. Rosen surveys the social attitudes toward mental illness from antiquity to the present 
day, and indicates those social, psychological and cultural factors which were con- 
tributory. OF special interest are his discussions of the psychic epidemic—dance frenzies, 
demonic possession, revival movements—in Europe and the United States, the develop- 
ment of social psychiatry, the psychopathology of aging, patterns of discovery and con- 
trol in mental illness and converging trends and emerging issues in public health and 
mental health today. 

1968 LC:68-13112 360 pages, $5.95 


A Decade of Health Services 
Social Survey Trends in Use and Expenditure 
Ronald Andersen and Odin W. Anderson 


Based on studies conducted by the National Opinion Research Center and the Center for 
Health Administration Studies at The University of Chicago, this book analyzes trends 
in the development of the health care system. The authors explore health services re- 
ceived, costs, and methods of payment for families and individuals, the insured and 
uninsured, and for people of different age, sex, income, and education levels. 


Studies in Business and Society - 8 
1968 £06:67-30125 272 pages, $13.00 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


and Blue-Collars in A 


f White- 
‘= Mill Shutdown: 


A Case Study in Relative Redundancy 


by FELICIAN F. FOLTMAN 


This is a study of what happens to white- and blue-collar workers who are 
permanently laid off as a result of a steel mill shutdown in Buffalo, New York. 
Empirical data on their response to displacement will be helpful in promulgat- 
ing future public policy and delineating more valid labor market theory. 


1968 144 pages 


paper $2.00 


order from Box 94, THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 


A study of kinship relations 
among a sample of. almost 800 
young married adults ina 
middle-sized city, this new 
work has three purposes: (1) 
to synthesize the relevant lit- 
erature on urbanization and 
kinship in Western societies, 
building upon the contribu- 
tions of Parsons, Litwak, Bott, 
Youngand Willmott, Sussman, 
and others: (2) to characterize 
both attitudes toward and con- 
tact between various kin in one urban 
place (the dimensions and importance of 
urban kin networks... relations with aging 
parents, between adult siblings and with 
cousins and more distant kin); (8) to focus 
the many critical issues of urban kinship 
which deserve further attention. 


Marvin Sussman said of this new text: 
"His analysis points up gaps in current 





by Bert N. Adams 





theory—he handles intelligently 
the many questions and po- 
lemics about the ‘isolated nu- 
clear family’ and the role of 
kinship in urban society... he 
also has. an excellent discus- 
sion of kin obligations—the 
‘count on’ phenomenon and 
its meaning... his material on 
relationships of widows, 
widowhood, and the divorced 
is totally new in the field...the 
intelligent lay reader as well 
as the professional will be able to under- 
standthis book and profit from readingit.’’ 


Kinship in an Urban Setting is especially 
recommended for courses in urban 
society, the community, sociology and 
anthropology of the family, social stratifi- 
cation and introductory sociology. 


February 1968, C200 pp., $6.00 Hard Cover, 
$2.95 Paper Bound. 


MARKHAM 


Publishing Company » 863 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Comparative Politics 


A new quarterly journal from The University of Chicago Press 


Comparative Politics is sponsored and edited by the Political Science 
Program of The City University of New York. It will publish articles and 
book reviews devoted to comparative analysis of political institutions 


and behavior. 


Manuscripts and all editorial correspondence should be addressed to: 
The Editors, Comparative Politics, The City University of New York, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 


Editorial Committee: 
Bernard E. Brown 
John H. Herz 
Arnold A. Rogow 


— The City University of New York 


Board of Editors: 


Gabriel Almond 
David Apter 

Ralph Braibanti 
Gwendolen M. Carter 
James S. Coleman 
Ralf Dahrendorf 
Bertrand de Jouvenel 
Harry Eckstein 

S. N. Eisenstadt 
Ossip K. Flechtheim 
Joseph G. LaPalombara 
S. M. Lipset 

Roy C. Macridis 
john Montgomery 
Kenneth Organski 
Lucian W. Pye 

Fred W. Riggs 
Benjamin Rivlin 
Stein Rokkan 
Richard Rose 
Dankwart Rustow 
Giovanni Sartori 

K. H. Silvert 

Robert E. Ward 
Myron Weiner 


Don’t miss a single issue! 


Among articles to be published in the first issues: 
Harold D. Lasswell 

Yale University 

“The Future of Comparative Politics” 


Melvin Richter 

City University of New York 
(Hunter College} 

“The Comparative Method in the 
Work of Tocqueville and Montesquieu” 


Joseph G. LaPalombara 

Yale University 

“Macro- and Micro-Theory in 
Comparative Politics” 


Dankwart Rustow 

Columbia University 
“Modernization as a Concept in 
Comparative Politics” 


Roy C. Macridis 

Brandeis University 

“Trends in the Comparative Analysis 
of Institutions” 


Samuel H, Beer 

Harvard University 

“The Comparative Method and the 
Study of Individual Political Systems” 


Ivo Duchacek 

The City University of New York 
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